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The Theosophical Society is tn no way responsible for any opinions, in signed or 
unsigned articles, that appear in this Magazine. Nor does the Editor 
necessarily agree with the opinions expressed in signed articles. 


On the CQatch-Cowwer. 


ET another Volume of LUCIFER is added to the growing line 
on the Theosophical Bookshelf, and Volume XI opens with 
these words. ‘The Morning Star is shining now with a very steady 
radiance, and may consider itself as definitely settled in its place in 
the literary heaven. ‘The circle of its lovers widens, and its fires 
are not likely to be extinguished. For it is no shooting Star, our 
LUCIFER, but a steady-going Planet, with a definite orbit of its own, 
taking its light from the central Sun, Theosophy, and doing its best 
to reflect the rays of that Sun through all the heights and depths of 
Space. Looking back with deep unwavering love and gratitude to 
the heroic Soul that first breathed into it its own breath of fire, and 
thus kindled it to shine forth in the eyes of men, it remembers ever 
that the Flame that lit it drew its own lighting from a more Ancient 
Fire, that Hidden Wisdom, that Science of the Soul, which shines 
ever at the Heart of things, that gives light to all but takes from 
none, 
* * * 

It was in September, 1887, that LuCIFER first appeared, and 
since then what changes! But with all the changes, there has been 
steady growth, and progress which, amid all ebbs and flows, has 
been onward. Soldiers have fallen out of the ranks, but for every 
one fallen ten new recruits have joined, so that the army has never 
been so strong as it is to-day. In November, the ‘Theosophical 
Society will have completed seventeen years of life, and whether it 
look to India, to Europe, to America, to Australia, it sees its Lodges 
increasing in number and its members growing in enthusiasm and 


I 


2 LOUCIFER. 


devotion. May the blessing of the MASTERS rest on the movement 
They initiated, and on those who work in it for Humanity. 
* 

Much attention has been called, during the last few weeks, to 
the interesting statements regarding Madaine Ensapia, a well-known 
medium, made by Prof. Lombroso, of the University of Turin. In 
company with four distinguished medical specialists, he investi- 
gated the peculiar phenomena produced in the presence of the 
medium, and found that, with her hands and feet tightly bound, 
and in full daylight, objects were moved without contact. Prof. 
Lombroso, says the Standard: 

Writes that he sees nothing inadmissible in the supposition that, with hysterical 
or hypnotic subjects, the exciting of certain centres should produce a transmission 
of force. He admits that the external sensitiveness has left the body, without, 
however, being destroyed. In this assertion he is supported by Colonel de Rochas 
@Aiglun, Administrator of the Ecole Polytechnique. That gentleman, struck by 
the fact that the sensitiveness of a magnetized subject disappears from the skin, has 
sought to discover to what place it is transported. He has, he says, found it all 
round at a very short distance from the body. The magnetized subject feels nothing 
when a person pinches him or her, but if anyone pinches in the air at a few centi- 
meétres from the skin, the subject feels pain. ‘Though this zone of sensitiveness is 
generally close to the body, the Colonel has found it with certain subjects at a 
distance of several yards from it. The subject, however, requires more light than 
has yet been thrown upon it. 

And when more light is thrown upon it, our Scientists will find 
themselves compelled to admit that man’s sensitiveness does not 
reside in his outer physical body merely, but that the seat of sensa- 
tion is in the Astral Man, and that he is affected by what are called 
ethereal vibrations. Nothing can be more satisfactory than the way 
in which scientific men in the West are being pushed further and 
further into the region of the hitherto Occult. 


* 
* * 


A doctor, writing to the Zcho on ‘’Thought and Ether” makes 
some exceedingly sensible remarks on the transference of thought 
by ethereal waves of various lengths. He suggests that this theory 


“a better explanation than any other of the infectiveness of 


affords 
panic, of the cyclic character of thought as exhibited in the rhythm 
of political fluctuation, etc., of the advance of great religious move- 
ments, and of many other good and bad psychic epidemics.” He 
points out that this view enormously enhances the responsibility of 
each person, as it makes each a radiant focus of feeling, sending out 
good and bad influences, and thus working for good or evil on all 
men and women within the sphere of activity. This is exactly the 


teaching of the Esoteric Philosophy, and it is very encouraging to 
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see it making its way in current thought. If every Theosophist 
who believes this to be true would continually “think Theosophy,” 
they would fill the Astral Light with currents which would reict on 
men’s minds, and pre-dispose them to receive the teachings so 
vitally important to society. 


* 
* * 


The International Congress of Experimental Psychology was a 
gathering which numbered among its members all who are most 
eminent in the world of Western Psychology, and at which state- 
ments were made of the deepest interest and significance. Prof. 
Richet, while regarding Psychology as ‘one of the elements of 
Physiology” (!), yet declared that the knowledge already obtained 
‘allowed the supposition that human intelligence had extraordinary 
resources, and that it contained forces which it did not even suspect.” 
Truly indeed has the human intelligence been discrowned of its 
chiefest diadem in the West, for, made nothing more than the 
product of Matter, its resources have been measured as though 
within the limits of Matter as we know it. Hence, when it forces 
itself on scientific attention, even through its veil of flesh, the 
student is startled at the “extraordinary resources” it displays. 
Prof. Richet proceeded to say that scientists ‘hoped that the day 
would come when all those scattered gifts would be utilized, and 
that some day they would have the key of the phenomena of clair- 
voyance, of thought-transference, of second sight.” Aye! but that 
key will never pass into the hands of those who regard Psychology 
as one of the elements of Physiology, the Science of the Soul as the 
handmaid of the Science of the Body. ‘These are but the lower 
characteristics of the Human Intelligence and beyond them lie far 
nobler gifts; but even these lower capacities must remain for ever 
within an unlocked casket, for all who put Matter as parent of In- 
telligence, and do not recognize the fundamental truth in Nature 
that Substance and Ideation are aspects of the One in manifesta- 
tion, and what we call Matter and Mind their reflections on a lower 


plane. 


* 
% * 


Another line of study of very deep interest to any students of 
Occultism—who will compare with exceeding delight the results 
Science is tabulating with the knowledge gained by themselves by 
other methods—is that dealt with by Prof. Griiber, of Roumania, 
and Mr. Francis Galton. Prof. Griiber presented a report on 
‘coloured audition,” and explained that: 
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Although he used the term audition colorée, his subject was much more exten- 
sive, comprehending all cases where a stimulus to one sense called up simul- 
taneously images belonging to another. Thus, not only did the hearing of letters, 
words, numbers, etc., call up colours such as red, brown, etc., but similar associa- 
tions existed between sight and taste, sight and smell, sight and muscular effort, 
etc. Again, there was sometimes a combination of sound and taste, sound and 
smell, etc. There was even a combination so odd as 7ésistance gustative—the 
appearance of an imaginary taste corresponding to a special degree of muscular 
exertion. Changes of temperature produced similar associations; and there were 
such phenomena as chromatismes de température, or coloured appearances summoned 
up by particular thermometric conditions. 


He went on to say that he had been experimenting with a man 
of considerable intellectual distinction, accustomed to self-observa- 
tion, and that he had observed that: 


Not only was there an extremely varied range of imaginary colours correspond- 
ing to vowels, syllables, numbers, etc., but a singular mathematical regularity was 
observable in the relations between these imaginary coloured spaces when the 
vowels or numbers were combined. The singular richness of the Roumanian 
language enabled these proportions to be traced with great exactness. Coloured 
rings corresponded to numbers, and the size and thickness of these rings corre- 
sponded to the progression of the numerical series. 

The Professor arrived at the conclusion that ‘the persistency 
and accuracy of the results observed pointed to some law,” and 
herein he makes a true forecast, for there is a law which underlies 
all these at present curious and isolated facts. The translation of 
external vibrations into sound or into colour depends on the physical 
modification through which the-vibrations are cognized, and every 
sound has its correlated colour, every colour its sound. Perception 
is a unity, but it looks through many windows, and according to 
the window through which the vibration reaches it is the vibration 
“sound” or ‘‘colour.” 


* 


Mr. Galton remarked that the late Dr. Lepsius, the Egyptolo- 
gist, connected colour with sounds, and used colours as a guide in 
his philological enquiries. He might have added that in Ancient 
Egypt each colour had its meaning, and that sacred symbols were 
read by their colours, on their colours depending their significance, 
and the colour indicating the key to be used in unlocking their inner 
meaning. For here again the Ancients knew the laws after which 
our Scientists are groping, and the keen interest with which the 
Occultist must watch the present enquiries pursued by Western 
Science is due to his study under the ancient methods, which took 
the so-called external as the mere expression of the internal, and 
translated Matter in terms of Consciousness, instead of Conscious- 


ness in terms of Matter, * 


*  * 
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Mother Earth, too, from time to time, yields up some of her 
buried treasures to tell part of the story of the men who in old time 
dwelt on her surface. A large number of clay tablets were found 
about four years ago in some rock-hewn tombs near the village of 
Tell-el-Amarna, covered with cuneiform writing; these, which the 
Pall Mall Gazette neatly describes as ‘‘ History in Mud,” belong to 
1500 B.C., and are covered “with a Semitic dialect written in 
Assyrian.” Eighty-two of them are now in the British Museum, 
and have been placed in the Egyptian rooms. ‘The Pall Mall 
Gaze/te quotes from Dr. Bezold’s summary of the contents of the 
tablets the following, which shows, as it says, that strikes were 
known to the Egyptians of B.c. 1500 as well as to the British of 
1892. Shum Addu, the governor of a city, is writing to the King 
of Egypt: 

After salutations, he acknowledges the receipt of a despatch from the King 
asking for grain, and informs him that the men who thresh corn have, during 
these last days, driven away their overseers, and he cannot therefore obey the 
King’s command; he appeals to the evidence of the King’s inspector to support his 
statement. 

Nothing new under the sun! Students of Reincarnation might 
gain some interesting facts from a study of these Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets, which tell of the social and political life of Egypt thirty- 
three centuries ago. 


* 
* * 


Another most interesting “find” is described in the Daz/y 
Chronicle, which remarks on the “rapid progress of Oriental archee- 
ology during the last few months.” A great Amorite fortress has 
been unburied, sixty feet below the surface of the ground. ‘There 
are some mounds east of Gaza, and one of these, 100 feet high, has 
been explored during the last two years. First came Greek pottery 
of the fifth century B.c., and beneath -that the remains of a strongly 
built town, destroyed by Sennacherib B.c. 703. Below this came a 
mere settlement of rough huts, and beneath these again, sixty feet 
downwards, the explorers came on the Amorite fortress. About 
B.C. 2200 is assigned as the probable date of this town. The walls 
are of solid brick, over twenty-eight feet in thickness, and within 
them buildings for stores and other purposes, resembling in character 
those of Chaldea rather than of Egypt. In this fortress have been 
found the Syrian counterparts, as they may be called, of the tablets 
of Tell-el-Amarna, one of the correspondents of Amenophis IV, 
B.C. 1450, being Yabni-ilu, governor of Lachish, the fortress brought 
to light. In one house was a clay tablet addressed to the governor 
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of Lachish, stating that Zimrida and Baya had revolted against 
Egypt; the story of this revolt is taken up in some of the Tell-el- 
Amarna tablets which are at Berlin. There was a library at Lachish 
in which records were stored for at least 150 years before the alleged 
date of the conquest of Palestine by Joshua, and it is suggested that 
“we may yet be able to write Hebrew history of the days of the 
Israelite conquest from contemporary sources.” As these records 
come to light, Prof. Max Miiller’s amusing contention that writing 
was not known in India before Panini will become yet more absurd 
in the eyes of the public than it is to-day. 


* 
* * 


It is a pity that travelling Englishmen and Englishwomen 
cannot learn to show a little courtesy to the inhabitants of countries 
they visit, in respect to their religions and customs. The J/ethodist 
Recorder is publishing a series of letters from the pen of the Rev. 
W. T. A. Barber, who is, apparently, a missionary. He went with 
some friends on a visit to Japan, and thus describes one inciderit of 
the journey: 

In the hotel was one object framed in gold, and evidently much prized. It was 
an inscription in Chinese—‘“ True religion is more precious than gold and diamonds. 
This true religion is Buddhism,” the English written by the side over the signature 
H.S. Olcott. So here in this quiet Japanese village, Theosophy had rested itself, 
drunk tea, and basked in the sunshine of native enthusiasm. A lady of our party 
hailing from Hong-Kong, eager in the knowledge more precious than rubies and 
fine gold, rather unwisely remarked to the innkeeper, ‘Oh, but Buddhism isn’t 
the true religion, you know.’ He bowed low and replied respectfully, “It is my 
true religion.” 

The exquisite urbanity of the rebuke is in keeping with all one 
has heard of the singularly gracious character of the Japanese people, 
so loyal to their own beliefs, so respectful to the beliefs of others. 
The President-Founder will be interested to learn the fate of his 
translation, gold-enshrined and prized exceedingly. 


* 
* * 


It is interesting to notice how Theosophical ideas turn up in 
unexpected quarters, and certainly we do not expect them in political 
literature. Yet, in A Reply to Mr. Gladstone's Letter on Woman 
Suffrage, addressed to him by ‘‘a member of the Women’s Liberal 
Association,” we read: 

I take it, the aim of all politics—unfortunate term!—should be the ameliora- 
tion of human life, the growth of progress and reform, the breaking down of 
selfish and unfraternal privileges and barriers, whether of race, caste, creed, or sex 
—and in this woman must share with man. 


You add, Sir, at the close of your letter, that a “‘permanent and vast difference 
of type has been impressed upon women and men respectively by the Maker of 


» 
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both,” and state that their ‘differences of social office” are “physical and un- 
changeable.” But they are also temporary, and not only temporary as regards the 
individual, but as regards the race. Evolution clearly shows us that even physical 
nature is plastic, and that man himself becomes at a certain stage of his evolution 
creative, and that he has been at all times a creative force, and a producer of en- 
vironments on our planet. Sex may embrace not only one plane, but many 
planes, until we ascend from the physical to the spiritual, where it ceases to 
operate. 

We should guess from this that the writer must have been 
reading the Secret Doctrine. 

There appears at last to be some hope of forming a useful 
working Lodge in Birmingham. ‘The Hallamshire capital has had 
a Lodge for some little time, but Theosophy made little way in the 
town, despite the interest shewn by fairly large audiences gathered 
by occasional lectures. Now, however, there are signs of real pro- 
egress, and some earnest men and women are enlisted under the IT’. S. 
flag, to help the two or three steadfast hearts that have kept it flying 
under circumstances of great discouragement. Some very successful 
meetings, it may be remembered, were held in the Midland Insti- 
tute by Mr. Judge and myself on July 24th, some nine hundred 
persons being present in the evening, and arrangements were then 
made for fortnightly meetings, for definite study and discussion. 
These are being regularly held, and Bro. Old has been down to the 
second meeting in each month, to help the young Lodge on its way. 
Its President, Mr. Duffell, is lending it great assistance, providing a 
room for its meetings, and helping it in many other ways. 

x 

There is good hope that a very strong Lodge will be formed at 
Leeds, as one outcome of the large and deeply interested meeting 
held there by myself on August 27th. The first steps towards 
organization were taken on the following Wednesday, when some 
Bradford members and Mrs. Cooper Oakley attended to render help 
in the preliminary arrangements, and nineteen persons declared 
themselves ready to help in forming a local Society. It will be, I 


hope, in working order before these pages reach the public. 


* 
* * 


In the Alanchester Evening News there is an interesting account 
of a Theosophical Society which existed from 1783 to 1788. It was 
“instituted for the purpose of promoting the heavenly doctrines of 
the New Jerusalem, by translating, printing and publishing the 
Theological Writings of the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg,” and it 
was out of this Society that the New Jerusalem Church evolved. 
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It would be an interesting thing to trace through European history 
the many societies that at the close of successive centuries rose to 
the surface of thought and then sank again, each one an attempt to 
direct men’s minds to the existence of their own spiritual nature, 
and each one gaining no permanent foothold, because the time was 
not yet ripe for any widespread result. May we not hope that at 
last the harvest is ready for the reaping, and that the present Theo- 
sophical Society is destined to grow and increase for many centuries 


to come? So mote it be! 


* 
* * 


It is pointed out as “fa very curious astrological coincidence” 
that Mr. Gladstone has thrice become Prime Minister—in 1868, 1886 
and 1892—when Jupiter has entered Aries, and that he has twice 
quitted office when Jupiter has entered Libra. Astrologers should 
watch for his fate when next the bodeful planet enters the sign of 


the Balance. 


* 
* * 


Lieutenant Bower has found an ancient birch-bark MS., ascribed 
by Dr. Hoernle to the fifth century, in a subterranean city of Chinese 
Turkistan. It is composed of five sections, two of which are 
medical treatises, two are collections of proverbs, and the remaining 
one the story of a charm against snake-bite, given to Ananda by 
Buddha. Some of the medical works now current in Bengal con- 
tain prescriptions found in these treatises. The MS. is being 
translated, and will be published with photographic facsimiles of 
each page. 


LOOKING at the matter from the most rigidly scientific point of view, the 
assumption that, amidst the myriads of worlds scattered through endless space, 
there can be no intelligence, as much greater than man’s as his is greater than a 
blackbeetle’s; no being endowed with powers of influencing the course of nature as 
much greater than his, as his is greater than a snail’s, seems to me not merely 
baseless, but impertinent. Without stepping beyond the analogy of that which 
is known, it is easy to people the cosmos with entities, in ascending scale, until we 
reach something practically indistinguishable from omnipotence, omnipresence, 
and omniscience. If our intelligence can, in some matters, surely reproduce the 
past of thousands of years ago, and anticipate the future thousands of years hence, 
it is clearly within the limits of possibility that some greater intellect, even of the 
same order, may be able to mirror the whole past and the whole future.—T. H. 
HUXLEY, Lssays upon some Controverted Questions. 


Coahi: oy . 
Aiterary Jottings. 
ON CRITICISM, AUTHORITIES, AND OTHER MATTERS. 
By AN UNPOPULAR PHILOSOPHER. 


HEOSOPHISTS and editors of Theosophical periodicals are con- 
stantly warned, by the prudent and the faint-hearted, to beware 
of giving offence to ‘“‘authorities,” whether scientific or social. Public 
Opinion, they urge, is the most dangerous of all foes. Criticism of it 
is fatal, we are told. Criticism can hardly hope to make the person or 
subject so discussed amend or become amended. Yet it gives offence 
to the many, and makes Theosophists hateful. “Judge not, if thou 
wilt not be judged,” is the habitual warning. 

It is precisely because Theosophists would themselves be judged 
and court impartial criticism, that they begin by rendering that service 
to their fellow-men. Mutual criticism is a most healthy policy, and 
helps to establish final and definite rules in life—practical, not merely 
theoretical. We have had enough.of theories. The 47d/e is full of 
wholesome advice, yet few are the Christians who have ever applied 
any of its ethical injunctions to their daily lives. If one criticism is 
hurtful so is another; so also is every innovation, or even the pre- 
sentation of some old thing under a new aspect, as both have neces- 
sarily to clash with the views of this or another ‘‘authority.” I 
maintain, on the contrary, that criticism is the great benefactor of 
thought in general; and still more so of those men who never think 
for themselves but rely in everything upon acknowledged ‘‘authorities” 
and social routine. 

For what is an ‘‘authority” upon any question, after all? No 
more, really, than a light streaming upon a certain object through one 
single, more or less wide, chink, and illuminating it from one side only. 
Such light, besides being the faithful reflector of the personal views of 
‘but one man—very often merely that of his special hobby—can never 
help in the examination of a question or a subject from all its aspects 
and sides. Thus, the authority appealed to will often prove but of little 
help, yet the profane, who attempts to present the given question or 
object under another aspect and in a different light, is forthwith hooted 
for his great audacity. Does he not attempt to upset solid ‘‘authorities,” 
and fly in the face of respectable and time-honoured routine thought? 

Friends and foes! Criticism is the sole salvation from intellectual 
stagnation. It is the beneficent goad which stimulates to life and 
action—hence to healthy changes—the heavy ruminants called Routine 
and Prejudice, in private as in social life. Adverse opinions are like 
conflicting winds which brush from the quiet surface of a lake the 
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green scum that tends to settle upon still waters. If every clear stream 
of independent thought, which runs through the field of life outside 
the old grooves traced by Public Opinion, had to be arrested and to 
come to a standstill, the results would prove very sad. The streams 
would no longer feed the common pond called Society, and its waters 
would become still more stagnant than they are. Result: it is the 
most orthodox ‘‘authorities” of the social pond who would be the first 
to get sucked down still deeper into its ooze and slime. 

Things, even as they now stand, present no very bright outlook as 
regards progress and social reforms. In this last quarter of the cen- 
tury it is women alone who have achieved any visible beneficent pro- 
gress. Men, in their ferocious egoism and sex-privilege, have fought 
hard, but have been defeated on almost every line. Thus, the younger 
generations of women look hopeful enough. They will hardly swell 
the future ranks of stiff-necked and cruel Mrs. Grundy. ‘Those who 
to-day lead her no longer invincible battalions on the war-path, are the 
older Amazons of respectable society, and her young men, the male 
“flowers of evil,’ the nocturnal plants that blossom in the hothouses 
known as clubs. The Brummels of our modern day have become worse 
gossips than the old dowagers ever were in the dawn of our century. 

To oppose or criticize such foes, or even to find the least fault with 
them, is to commit the one unpardonable social sin. An Unpopular 
Philosopher, however, has little to fear, and notes his thoughts, in- 
different to the loudest ‘‘war-cry” from those quarters. He examines 
his enemies of both sexes with the calm and placid eye of one who has 
nothing to lose, and counts the ugly blotches and wrinkles on the 
“sacred” face of Mrs. Grundy, as he would count the deadly poisonous 
flowers on the branches of a majestic manceni//icr—through a telescope 
from afar. He will never approach the tree, or rest under its lethal shade. 

“Thou shalt not set thyself against the Lord’s anointed,” saith 
David. But since the ‘‘authorities,” social and scientific, are always 
the first to break that law, others may occasionally follow the good 
example. Besides, the ‘‘anointed” ones are not always those of the 
Lord; many of them being more of the “‘self-anointed”’ sort. 

Thus, whenever taken to task for disrespect to Science and its 
‘‘authorities,’ which the Unpopular Philosopher is accused of re- 
jecting, he demurs to the statement. To reject the zzfallibility of a 
man of Science is not quite the same as to repudiate his learning. A 
specialist is one, precisely because he has some one specialty, and is 
therefore less reliable in other branches of Science, and even in the 
general appreciation of his own subject. Official school Science is 
based upon temporary foundations, so far. It will advance upon 
straight lines so long only as it is not compelled to deviate from its 
old grooves, in consequence of fresh and unexpected discoveries in 
the fathomless mines of knowledge. 


EITERARY JOTTINGS. II 


Science is like a railway train which carries its baggage van from 
one terminus to the other, and with which no one except the railway 
officials may interfere. But passengers who travel by the same train 
can hardly be prevented from quitting the direct line at fixed stations, 
to proceed, if they so like, by diverging roads. They should have this 
option, without being taxed with libelling the chief line. To proceed 
bevond the terminus on horseback, cart or foot, or even to undertake 
pioneer work, by cutting entirely new paths through the great virgin 
forests and thickets of public ignorance, is their undoubted prerogative. 
Other explorers are sure to follow; nor less sure are they to criticize 
the newly-cut pathway. They will thus do more good than harm. 
For truth, according to an old Belgian proverb, is always the result of 
conflicting opinions, like the spark that flies out from the shock of two 
flints struck together. 

Why should men of learning be always so inclined to regard 
Science as their own personal property? Is knowledge a kind of 
indivisible family estate, entailed only on the elder sons of Science? 
Truth belongs to all, or ought so to belong; excepting always those few 
special branches of knowledge which should be preserved ever secret, 
like those two-edged weapons that both kill and save. Some philo- 
sopher compared knowledge to a ladder, the top of which was more 
easily reached by a man unencumbered by heavy luggage, than by him 
who has to drag along an enormous bale of old conventionalities, faded 
out and dried. Moreover, such a one must look back every moment, 
for fear of losing some of his fossils. Is it owing to such extra weight 
that so few of them ever reach the summit of the ladder, and that they 
affirm there is zo¢hing beyond the highest rung ¢Aey have reached? Or 
is it for the sake of preserving the old dried-up plants of the Past that 
they deny the very possibility of any fresh, living blossoms, on new 
forms of life, in the Future? 

Whatever their answer, without such optimistic hope in the ever- 
becoming, life would be little worth living. What between “authori- 
ties,” their fear of, and wrath at the slightest criticism—each and all of 
them demanding to be regarded as infallible in their respective depart- 
ments—the world threatens to fossilize in its old prejudices and routine. 
Fogeyism grins its skeleton-like sneer at every innovation or new form 
of thought. In the great battle of life for the survival of the fittest, 
each of these forms becomes in turn the master, and then the tyrant, 
forcing back all new growth as its own was checked. But the true 
Philosopher, however “unpopular,” seeks to grasp the actual life, 
which, springing fresh from the inner source of Being, the rock of 
truth, is ever moving onward. He feels equal contempt for all the 
little puddles that stagnate lazily on the flat and marshy fields of 
social life. 


1's Ih Ses of 


Pilgrim Glimpses of Endia. 
OOKS on India, its people, customs and objects of interest are now 
so numerous that in glancing over the volumes under this head 
on the shelves of the Adyar Library one recalls to mind the words of 
the wise Hebrew king: ‘‘Of the making of many books there is no 
and one wishes that 


” 


end, and much study is a weariness of the flesh, 
by some means each cerebral cell could be devoted to the simultaneous 
study of different subjects. 

The Theosophist, writing for the benefit of his comrades at home 
perhaps needs little in the way of apology for describing Indian scenes 
and surroundings already familiar through books, even to those who 
have not had the good fortune of visiting the mystic East. The earnest 
student of past civilizations, especially if a Theosophist, will, of neces- 
sity, regard things from a totally different standpoint to the ordinary 
globe-trotter—to use a common expression. The former is a pilgrim 
among places and scenes that have for him an almost sacred interest. 
He is not a sightseer, one who wants to get through the most he can in 
the shortest possible time with the aid of guide-books, Cook’s tours and 
other modern travelling appliances. The Theosophist visits places and 
scenes of antiquity in order that he may learn, verify for himself his 
studies, and possibly judge for himself of the comparative value of 
various religions and civilizations. Such being the case, the Theo- 
sophist in India becomes desirous of transcribing for the benefit of his 
less fortunate fellows his impressions of the different objects of interest 
which he has been able to see for himself. 

Under the above heading, therefore, I propose from time to time 
to give short and simple sketches of the impressions made on myself, 
a humble Theosophical pilgrim, in the hope that these may serve to 
bring my Western Brothers into closer contact with the East—the 
home, in the eyes of all true Theosophists, of a very considerable 
amount of the mystic lore to which we are now giving our closest 
attention. 

I. THE CAVES OF ELEPHANTA. 


A recent visit to Bombay gave me the long-wished-for opportunity 
of a visit to the famous caves of Elephanta. As most readers of 
LUCIFER will know, the island of Elephanta is situated about six miles 
from Bombay. The native name of the island is Gharapuri, which 
authorities translate as ‘“‘the town of the rock,” or ‘‘the town of exca- 
vations.” Its present-day name is derived from the huge rock-cut 
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elephant, which was formerly to be seen about three hundred yards 
from the shore, but which is now unfortunately naught but an almost 
shapeless mass of rock. 

On the occasions of my two visits to Elephanta, I was fortunate 
enough to have the companionship of Mr. C. L. Peacocke, F.T.S., of 
the Royal Artillery, who was already somewhat familiar with the caves. 
We had the benefit of the Government steam-launch, and consequently 
were enabled to make the short sea trip under the most favourable 
circumstances. 

The island is in reality a large hill which is thickly covered over 
with corinda bushes. The principal cave, or rather temple, can be just 
seen from a boat as it approaches the shore. It is situated some way 
up the hill, and a long and steep ascent up some stone steps is neces- 
sary before the entrance is reached. In addition to the large cave there 
are other smaller ones, some hollowed out of the same mountain and 
some in another hill in a more distant part of the island. I shall, how- 
ever, confine myself, for the present, to a description of the principal 
cave-temple. 

The burning mid-day sun poured down fiercely on our backs as 
we toiled up the steep ascent to the cave, but like true pilgrims our 
physical discomfort was as naught when compared with our eager- 
ness to arrive at the hallowed abode of antiquity. A superb sight 
met our gaze on our arrival before the rock-cut temple. A magnifi- 
cent hall, its roof supported on colossal pillars, hewn entirely out of 
the solid rock, was before us. No mere ‘stone-built temple this, but 
one wrought, by almost superhuman labour, from the hard unyielding 
rock. This marvellous aspect of Elephanta grows on the visitor more 
and more. Go within the temple, see its inner chambers, its propor- 
tions, the nicety of the sculptors’ work, the imposing aspect of its 
graven images, and reflect—this has all been cut and hollowed out of 
the rock. What labour must it have involved, what patience and en-— 
durance must it have called forth, how great was the religious devotion 
that prompted such an undertaking! 

The entrance to the temple is supported by two gigantic pillars and 
two pilasters, forming three openings. The temple itself consists of 
three parts, a large central hall, and two wings on either side, like the 
Egyptian Tau, li This appears a significant fact, and is worthy of 
the attention of those who see in Elephanta an ancient Hall of Initia- 
tion. As to the probability of this, I shall have something to say later 
on. The roof of the temple, like the portico, is supported by massive 
pillars, which give it an appearance of great grandeur and uniformity. 
The central hall is some one hundred and thirty feet in length, and 
about the same in breadth. It contains twenty-six pillars, of which 
some are unfortunately broken, and others defaced. History accuses 
the Portuguese of this act of desecration, but some authorities, I 
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believe, are opposed to this. From the nature of the injuries, however, 
it seems evident that religious fanaticism of some sort played an 
important part in the defacement of this noble temple. The most 
prominent feature of the temple is the colossal representation of the 
Trimtirti, or three-faced bust of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva. This 
image is at the extreme end of the temple, and consequently faces the 
visitor as he walks down the middle. These immense figures are 
carved out of the rock, and the entire bust is about nineteen feet in 
height, and awe-inspiring to the last degree. One face looks towards 
the visitor, the others are in profile. To the right and left of this 
image, at the sides of the central hall, are two small chambers with 
narrow entrance doors. Authorities have not been able to agree among 
themselves as to the use to which these small mysterious chambers 
were put, but it has been suggested that they were probably employed 
for keeping the holy utensils and offerings used in the service of the 
temple. 

Iam now met with a certain amount of difficulty in continuing my 
description of the Elephanta caves, and it is chiefly with reference to 
the supposed nature of the purposes for which these cave-temples were 
used in times gone by. Before proceeding further in my description 
let me unburden my mind hereon. It is, I know, a current belief 
among Theosophists and students of Occultism that the caves of Ele- 
phanta, Karli, Ajunta, etc., were in ancient times places of Initiation, 
consecrated to the greatest of the Mysteries. We have a good authority 
to support us in this belief, in H. P. Blavatsky, who certainly had per- 
sonal knowledge on these matters, if anyone had. Now the Elephanta 
cave-temples are Shaivite; there can be no reasonable doubt of this: 
it is what the Hindts call a Shiva Linga temple, and this kind is very 
common in South India. Everywhere in its recesses are to be found 
the Linga and the Yoni, emblems of creative power, and even at the 
' present day offerings are made at the Shaivite shrines. At first sight 
the very ordinary exoteric appearance of the Elephanta cave-temple is 
calculated to shatter the more fascinating hypothesis that it was for- 
merly an Initiation Hall; but there are two possible and reasonable 
explanations which will, I believe, help us out of the difficulty. The 
first is that the dedication of the temple to Shiva is of comparatively 
recent date, that it only degenerated (if I may use such an expression) 
into a temple for ordinary worship, after it had, for reasons best known 
to themselves, been abandoned by the Adepts. Many Hindts, I under- 
stand, recognize fully the antiquity of the caves and declare that these 
excavations are “far too mighty for the degenerate mortals of our 
day.” The second hypothesis which I now state, seems the most rea- 
sonable, however, and it is suggested by a passage in the Secret Doc- 
trine. Says H. P. B., speaking of /¢vaditional subterranean cities and 
passages : 
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Tradition asserts, and archeology accepts, the truth of the legend that there 
is more than one city now flourishing in India which is built on several other 
cities, making thus a subterranean city of six or seven stories high. Delhi is one 
of them, Allahabad another—examples of this being found even in Europe, ¢.g., in 
Florence, which is built on several defunct Etruscan and other cities. Why, then, 
could not Ellora, Elephanta, Karli and Ajunta have been built on subterranean 
labyrinths and passages, as claimed? Of course we do not allude to the caves 
which are known to every European, whether de visu or through hearsay, notwith- 
standing their enormous antiquity, though that is so disputed by modern archzo- 
logy. But it is a fact known to the initiated Brahmans of India, and especially to 
Yogis, that there is not a cave-temple in the country but has its subterranean 
passages running in every direction, and that those underground caves and endless 
corridors have in their turn /ezv caves and corridors.! 

The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing deeply interesting 
quotation is, of course, that the vea/ caves of Elephanta have never yet 
been discovered, and that the so-called caves are merely ordinary cave- 
temples concealing the real ones, which formerly may, or may not, 
have been used by the members of the Occult Fraternity. How long 
it will be before these underground passages and caves are brought to 
light it is, of course, impossible to say. Theosophists would say that 
such depended on the will of those who hold the secrets of the sub- 
terranean habitations of India. If we accept the suggestions thrown 
out by the author of the Secret Doctrine we shall, I think, be able to 
reconcile the apparent exoteric nature of the caves known to the world 
as the Elephanta caves, even if we go to the length of assuming that 
these were never more than they are now, for as there are always the 
Initiated and the Profane in all Mysteries, so it would seem to follow 
naturally that these two classes would each have their place of meeting, 
that of the former remaining always a /erva incognita to the members of 
the latter order. Possibly, therefore, in the times gone by, the outer 
worship might have been carried on in the upper cave—the one now 
known to us—while beneath, in the secret crypts, the solemn Mys- 
teries of the Occult Fraternity were being enacted, and the newly 
admitted member, received from the profane above, had his eyes dazzled 
and senses bewildered by the sights of a world hitherto unknown and 
unsuspected by him. 

To digress a little further. I have been told that one of the en- 
trances to the subterranean regions of the Elephanta cave lies at the 
back of a certain rock-hewn tank of water inside the cave. This 
entrance is now probably beneath the mud at the bottom of the tank. 
Mr. Peacocke, acting on the above suggestion, floated a raft to the 
back of the tank under the rock, but could see nothing save solid rock. 
There is a tradition that, some years ago, an adventurous explorer 
floated down a passage at the rear of the tank, which was then half out 
of the water, and was never seen or heard of after. It seems evident 
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that if there be a passage, it is either beneath the water, which is some 
ten feet deep, or still lower than that, under the bottom of the tank 
itself. I have been informed by a Brahman that it is a tradition in 
India that Yogis cover with water the entrances to passages, the exist- 
ence of which they wish to keep to themselves, and it is quite possible 
that the present case is an instance of this. I was also informed that 
another method adopted was to make the entrance of a secret passage 
too narrow to admit of the passing of an ordinary human being, while 
a Yogi, by the power of Anima (contraction of the body’), can easily 
obtain admittance. The remainder of the passage is usually of a size 
sufficient to allow it to be traversed in the ordinary way. 

But I must return again to my main topic, the description of the 
exoteric caves of Elephanta. 

Leading out of the central hall, about half-way up on the right- 
hand side, is a small chamber or chapel with four doors facing the four 
principal directions. In the centre of this chapel, on a species of altar, 
is a Lingam, which is still an object of worship. In addition to the 
figures composing the Trimirti, already described, are others on the 
outside of the Lingam chamber and on some of the main pillars of the 
central hall. These are also of a considerable size, but some have 
unfortunately been mutilated. 

Now a few words as to the other mural engravings. 

In the compartment on the right of the central figure of the Tri- 
murti is the hermaphrodite deity, Ardhanarisha, symbolical of sexual 
dualism. The figure is seated on the sacred bull Nandi, usually atten- 
dant on Shiva. This group also includes Vishnu and the mystical 
Garuda bird. In the compartment to the left of the central figure are 
two colossal carvings representing Shiva and his consort Parvati, and 
further on is another group representing the marriage of the last- 
named couple. Returning to the right hand of the Trimtrti we find 
in the corresponding chamber to the last mentioned one another mural 
group representing the birth of Ganesha, Shiva’s eldest son. We must 
now leave the upper end of the central hall, and, turning our backs on 
the central image, walk some paces down the hall. We shall then 
encounter the sixth compartment, in which is a representation of 
Ravana’s attempt to remove Mount Kailasa. Ravana, as most of my 
readers will know, was the demon-king of Lanka, or Ceylon. Kailasa 
was the sacred hill of Shiva, and the demon-king desired to bear it 
away, in order to have the benefit of Shiva’s tutelary presence. It 
will be remembered from the ‘Analysis of Ramayana,” recently given 
in the 7heosophist, that this same Ravana carried off Sita, the daughter 
of Janaka, to his kingdom. Rama, however, made an alliance with ~ 
Sugriva, the king of the. monkeys, and after slaying Ravana, restored 
Sita to her husband. The legend of Ravana’s attempt to remove 
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Kailasa runs somewhat as follows: The demon-king shook the moun- 
tain to such an extent that Parvati was considerably alarmed; where- 
upon Shiva pressed down the hill on the head of Ravana, who, unable 
to move, was forced to remain in his somewhat uncomfortable position 
for some thousands of years. He afterwards propitiated Shiva, how- 
ever, and became a constant worshipper. 

On the opposite side beyond the Lingam chamber is represented 
the famous legend of Daksha’s sacrifice, for particulars of which I 
must again refer my readers to the Ramayana epic. The two remain- 
ing groups represent Shiva in his characters of Bhairavi, ‘the terror- 
inspiring,’ and as a Yogi. Want of space precludes my giving more 
detailed descriptions of the mural symbology and the principal cave of 
Elephanta; readers who are not already familiar with the mythological 
scenes above alluded to should consult Barth’s standard work on the 
religions of India. 

As I have already stated, there are other caves on the island of 
Elephanta, though none of them can in any way compare, either in 
size or completeness, with the one of which I have endeavoured above 
to give some description. If my memory serves me correctly, there 
are in all four minor caves, three in the same hill, round it, a little to 
the south, and one in another hill opposite. Unfortunately the ex- 
cavations here are anything but complete, and the entrances to one 
or two have been so choked up by the soil washed in by the monsoons, 
that one has to enter almost on one’s knees. Inside, however, standing 
is quite possible. In these, as in the principal cave, are the usual 
signs of Shaivite worship, and one contains a particularly well-preserved 
altar with the Yoni symbol engraven on its surface. These caves are 
gloomy and excessively damp, ghostly in the extreme, the deep silence 
of their recesses being only broken vy the constant flitting to and fro 
of innumerable bats, who, together with an occasional hyena, are the 
sole occupants of these now deserted caves. Until the Government is 
in a position—in which I understand they are not at present—to open 
up these smaller caves, it is almost impossible to form an accurate 
estimation of their archzological value, and I therefore defer, for the 
present, saying more about them. 

Our second visit to Elephanta came about in the following manner. 
Mr. Peacocke was fortunate enough to obtain permission from the 
Government official, in whose charge the caves are, to remove some 
stones which blocked up the entrance to what we believed might bea 
passage leading to some as yet undiscovered subterranean labyrinths. 
We therefore determined to organize an expedition, and spend a whole 
day and night at Elephanta. We arrived about midday on a Saturday 
and once more ascended the steps from the beach, with a long array of 
coolies trailing out behind us bearing the baggage of the ‘Sahib log” 
who had come to dig in the big caves. 
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Our expectations, however, were doomed to disappointment, for 
after removing the stones that blocked, as we thought, the entrance to 
“caverns measureless to man,’”’ we were rewarded by the discovery of a 
small rock chambe~ some six feet square and twelve high, with no trace 
of an opening anywhere! There was no entranced Yogi seated there, 
though on going the following morning into the newly opened recess, 
we found ourselves in the presence of a huge cobra, from whose 
presence, it is needless to say, we made a hasty and undignified retreat. 
The remainder of our time was spent in excavating an almost entirely 
choked-up chamber in one of the smaller caves, and though we made, 
with the assistance of some coolies, a considerable excavation, the 
shades of night prevented further work in this direction. 

We had resolved to spend a night in the large cave beneath the 
shadow of the Trimtirti, and accordingly, after bringing our excavation 
work to a close, and after a necessarily frugal supper, we made prepara- 
tions for retiring into the recesses of the cave-temple. We had one 
bed, or ‘“‘charpoy,” as they call it out here, a simple affair made of 
wood, and we improvized another out of a plank of wood and two 
benches. About ten o’clock we installed ourselves beneath the ‘‘ Holy 
sh hirees 

The feeling of solemnity and almost awe that one feels on entering 
the cave during daylight is greatly intensified when night falls and the 
moonlight steals in through the various entrances, and shadows fall 
here and there on the walls and on the thresholds of the smaller cham- 
bers. I think neither Peacocke nor I will ever forget the night we 
spentin Elephanta. Our solitary lantern cast a beam sufficient to light 
up the faces of the colossal images towering above us. The central 
face had on it that expression which one knows so well on the faces of 
the Egyptian Sphinx—a superhuman calm and tranquillity, a blending 
of life and death in one, a union of finite and infinite consciousness, 
the God in human form. <A solemn stillness pervaded the temple, un- 
broken save by the bats that. wheeled constantly in and out of the cave, 
and an occasional splash from the tank in the other cave. The moon- 
light fell in silvery gleams through the entrances and open sides of the 
caves, turning to silver the time-worn rocks and images, idealizing 
them as if seeking thus to console the now deserted temple by cover- 
ing its walls with a mantle of glory. The awful silence of the cave 
seemed to weigh down upon us, and its antiquity was brought home 
more forcibly to our minds. In the spot where we then lay, right in 
the presence, as it were, of the sacred Trimtrti, for centuries had wor- 
shippers stood and priests performed the sacred rites. Whatever form 
of worship had taken place within those walls in the past, however 
much it might fall short of or differ from our own ideals, still we never- 
theless could feel the influence of the place, and realized that where we 
then lay was a spot hallowed by the veneration of centuries of antiquity. 
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And beneath us, under those hollow-sounding floors, what mysteries 
might not be hid, what labyrinths and unknown recesses! The small 
chambers to our left and right looked mysterious in the gloom, and we 
half expected to see some procession of white-robed priests emerge 
therefrom and advance towards the altar. The night grew stiller and 
stiller, and the influence of the place grew more overpowering, so 
much so that we exchanged remarks almost in a half whisper. As 
I pen these lines the influence again comes over me, and I fancy 
myself back in that sacred moonlit cave-temple listening to the flutter- 
ing of the ghost-like bats, and anon gazing on the calm, impassive 
features of the central One of the “‘Holy Three.” 

But a hard day’s work lay behind us, and the wooings of Morpheus 
could no longer be denied, and gradually our surroundings melted 
from our gaze, and we slept. 

SYDNEY V. EpGE, F.T:S. 


NNO ERODE 


Vasudevamanana; ov, the Meditation of Vasudeva. 


Translated by Two Members of the Kumbakinam T.S. 
(Continued from p. 488.) 


VARUNAKA IX. 


HE preceding Chapter was devoted to the exposition of the 
doctrine that among the four attributes of Atma, Atma has not 

the characteristics of the three Bodies. In this Chapter will be ex- 
pounded the doctrine that Atma is a witness to the three Avasthas 
(states of consciousness). Manas (the lower mind or ego) has a pre- 
dominance of Sattva Guna (quality), though composed of Sattva, Rajas, 
and Tamas (Gunas). Itis only through pure Sattva Guna that it (the 
mind) can cognize Atma, but not through Rajo or Tamo Gunas. Of 
these Sattva is (very) subtle, Rajas is ever in a perturbed state, and 
Tamas is very gross. Therefore just as it is impossible for a large 
pillar to enter a small chink (or hole) through which smoke only can 
pass, just as it is impossible for one to decipher small characters with 
the aid of a light constantly flickering in the wind, so it is impossible 
for a mind of gross Tamo Guna, or of perturbed Rajo Guna, to cognize 
the real nature of Atma; but it is only the pure subtle Sattvic mind 
that can cognize it. Having premised thus much of the composition of 
the mind and the means by which it can cognize Atma, we proceed to 
the subject in hand, viz., that Atma is a witness to the three states of 


consciousness. 
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There are three states of consciousness, Jagrata (waking), Svapna 
(dreaming), and Sushupti (dreamless sleeping). The waking state is 
that in which there is a perception of all the external worldly affairs 
through the medium of the (gross) organs. The dreaming state is that 
in which through the affinities of the waking state the Antahkarana 
(internal organ) manifests itself in the form of the enjoyer and the 
enjoyed. The dreamless sleeping state is that in which after the gross 
and subtle worlds have merged in their cause Ajnana (non-wisdom), 
there remains Ajnana alone to be discerned by the witness (Atma, the 
Higher Selfin us). To these three states Atmais a witness. A witness 
is one who observes another person, or his states, or his doings in those 
states, without himself being affected thereby. A witness may be likened 
to an ascetic who, having abandoned all worldly concerns and being 
in the state of habitual silence, looks unconcernedly on a person 
visiting him, or on his states, or his actions in those states. So also 
Atma though observing all the three states of men, or their actions in 
those states, or those enjoying these three states, is not affected by 
them. 

We shall exemplify this state of being a witness thus. The waking 
state may be likened to a large town; the dreaming state may be 
likened to the rampart walls of the said town; and the dreamless 
sleeping state to the central palace within. The Jiva that presides over 
the three states may be likened to the king who presides over these 
three places. The king having stepped out from his palace within, to 
the town beyond the walls of the fort and enjoyed all things to his 
taste or distaste in that town, feels happy or miserable. Then crossing 
the ramparts of the fort he returns to his (central) palace, where having 
abandoned all actions (of royalty) he passes his time in quiet diversion 
along with his queen. Likewise is the case with Jivatma (the Ego). 
Presiding over the Gross Body in the waking state and performing the 
functions therein through the three organs, it goes by the name of 
Vishva; then this same Ego presiding over the Subtle Body and 
playing with the affinities of the waking state of the three (subtle) 
organs, with the lower mind, etc., in the dreaming state, goes by the 
name of Taijasa; then again this same Ego, presiding over the Causal 
Body, in the dreamless sleeping state, and suppressing all the mani- 
festations of the three organs, is called by the name of Prajna and is 
enjoying unconditioned bliss. Thus this Atma should be known 
through experience, inference and testimony as Kttastha (the Brah- 
man), as one that is unaffected like Akdasha, and as the one indivi- 
dualized consciousness that is a witness to the three states. The 
Vedas say: ‘“‘It (Atma) is witness, Absolute Consciousness and the 
Guna-less One.” Illustrations as regards the proof (for the existence 
of the three states) through inference, are town, Akasha, etc., as men- 
tioned above. 
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Now, as regards the proof (for the existence of the three states) 
through experience. We remember daily the three states we have 
passed through the previous day. It is an actual fact (as stated by the 
Vedas) that without experience there can be no remembrance of it. 
Moreover it is sure we experience every day the three states. Thus as 
the Ego experiences regularly the past and the future states, eternity 
must be predicated of (Atma) the Ego which enjoys it. Thus have we 
explained that Atma (the Ego) is a witness to the three states. 

In this world we find that a person who is a7witness to the states 
is also an experiencer of them. While so, how can the witness (the 
Higher Self, or Brahma) to the three states be quite different from the 
experiencer of them? He who manifests himself in these states is 
only the consciousness that is reflected in the internal organs. He is 
unreal. He goes by the name of Jiva. As in the dreamless sleeping 
state he disappears owing to the absorption of the internal organs 
(which should reflect him), how can he be a witness to that state? As 
it is the rule (laid down by the Vedas) that there is only one witness to 
all the three states, Atma, which reflects itself in the internal organs, 
should alone be known as witness to the dreamless sleeping state. But 
it is quite evident that Atma is a witness to the waking and dreaming 
states. As the Ego (Jiva) is subject to changes he cannot be termed a 
witness, whereas the term witness is quite applicable to Atma, which 
isimmutable. That Jiva (the Ego) is subject to changes is clear from 
such conceptions, as “‘I am happy, I am miserable,” since he (Jiva) 
assumes to himself the functions that are not legitimately his own but 
pertain to the internal organs. As Jiva (the Ego) is subject to changes 
who is that witness the Atma that is different from the Ego? What 
are its characteristics? What is the evidence for its existence? What 
are the means of knowing it? 

That changeless indivisible one alone is the witness. He only is 
Atma. He is all-pervading like Akasha. He is of the nature of 
Sachchidananda. He only having entered the internal organs in the 
form of a Jiva becomes subject to mundane existence. All the Vedas 
testify to the fact (of the real existence) of such a Paramarthika (real) 
Atma. The reflected consciousness of the Ego that presides over the 
(different) states (of consciousness) is now awake; now dreams; and is 
now lured by Ajnana into the dreamless sleeping state; now feels 
happy or miserable, and then indifferent. An intelligent person who 
cognizes (as a witness) these differences of states (of consciousness) of 
the Ego—he alone is Atma. He alone should be known as a witness 
to the three states. 

Then how does Atma know itself to be changeless? Though one 
is unable to see for himself the beauty of his face yet he is able to see 
it through a mirror. So Atma can know its changeless state through 
the mirror of the internal organs. As neither the mirror nor the 
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reflected image (in the glass) is able to discern the original (figure), 
so neither the internal organs nor the image reflected in it (Jiva) is 
able to cognize (Atma) that is reflected. Then by whom is Atma 
cognized? Not by any, since Atma is self-light alone, all the things 
in the universe being of the form of the seen and Atma being the seer. 
He is not one that can be known by another (than himself). To illus- 
trate: a pot that is seen (in this earth) is not able to know the person 
that sees it, whereas the person that sees it knows himself (too) since 
he is self-light (or intelligence). After nine persons have died, the 
tenth person who is supposed to be dead (but who is really alive) 
knows himself but is not known by the nine persons (previously dead),? 
So Atma (supposed to be non-existent) should be known by one to be 
the enjoyer and not the enjoyed through the (four) kinds of evidence. 
These are Pratyaksha (perception), Anumdéna (inference), Upamana 
(similitude), and Shabda (word or authority). There are four other 
evidences, Arthapatti (a kind of inference), Sambhava (equivalence), 
Idhikya (Purana-proof), and Anupalabdhi (knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the non-existent or negative), but it has been held that these 
four are generally included under the four above mentioned. But some 
Vedantins hold that the evidences are six in number. 

It would take a great deal of space were we to dwell upon them in 
full here. Therefore we shall explain so much as is necessary for our 
present purpose. (In Pratyaksha), Aksha means the organs. There- 
fore Pratyaksha evidence is that which is derivable from the organs. 
The inference derivable from smoke (which indicates fire) and other 
instances comes under the evidence of inference. That which arises 
through comparison is the evidence of similitude. The sacred Scerip- 
tures alone constitute the evidence of Shabda. As Atma cannot be 
perceived through the organs, it is not subject to the evidence of per- 
ception. Nor is it subject to the evidence of inference, as Atma is 
partless. Nor is it subject to the evidence of similitude, as Atma is 
secondless. Therefore, in the case of Atma, Shabda (Word or au- 
thority) is the only evidence. The Word (or authority) only is the 
Apta Vakya (the sacred Scriptures); since he who speaks the Truth is 
an Apta. As Ishvara (the Lord) only is the speaker of Truth, the 
Vedas which are alone his utterances are the Word. Therefore, it is 
the sacred Scriptures alone that constitute the evidence in the case of 
Atma. 

In the example stated before of an ascetic (in his state of habitual 
silence), just as he, being merely a witness, is not affected by any 
person he sees, or his states, actions or stains, so Atma that is only 
a witness is not affected by Ahankara (Egoism) or its states, actions 
or stains. Whatever fortunate person cognizes through the Vedas 
Atma as a witness, as unaffected by Egoism and as Absolute Con- 
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sciousness itself, is an emancipated person. So say the Vedic texts. 
O wise men, in the case of Atma it is the sacred Scriptures that con- 
stitute the (true) evidence. Placing faith on it, one should know that 
Atma is the witness to the three states as mentioned therein. 


VARUNAKA X. 


Now in this Chapter will be considered the (third) characteristic of 
Atm, viz., that it is other than the five Koshas (or Sheaths). There 
are five Sheaths, Annamaya (Food-full), Pranamaya (Prana-full), Mano- 
maya (Manas-full), Vijhanamaya (Buddhi-full), and Anandamaya 
(Bliss-full). The first Sheath is this gross body, which, being generated 
by the combination of Shukla and Shonita (male and female sperm), so 
transformed from the food taken in, is nourished by food and is subject 
to the six changes (of growth, etc.). The second Sheath is (composed 
of) the Pranas (vital airs), associated with the organs of action. The 
third Sheath is (composed of) Manas, associated with the organs of 
sense. The fourth Sheath is (composed of) Buddhi along with them 
(or the organs of sense). The fifth Sheath is (associated with) divine 
wisdom, having Priya (anticipatory happiness), Moda (happiness 
arising from the acquisition of an object), and Pramoda (happiness 
arising from its enjoyment). Priya is the happiness arising in one from 
the mere sight of a desired object. Moda is the happiness arising in 
one through the acquisition of such an object. Pramoda is the happi- 
ness arising from the enjoyment of such an object. Thus these are 
said to be the five Sheaths. 

They are called (Koshas) Sheaths, because these five envelop Atma 
like the sheath or case of a sword, the receptacle of Shiva-linga (or the 
pentagonal form of Shiva seen in temples) or other idols in it, the outer 
rind of a mango fruit, or the coat of a person. Hence the word Kosha 
(Sheath) is applied to them. 

(Here comes a difficulty.) But sword and others, as also the 
sheath and others, are found to exist separately. As the five Sheaths 
have no existence separate from Atma, and as, therefore, there is 
difference between the sheath of a sword, etc., and the five Sheaths 
(of man), how can the five Sheaths have the power to screen Atma? 
The clouds which arise through the transformation of the rays of the 
Sun have no real existence separate from (the rays of) the Sun, and 
yet those very clouds screen the Sun. Smoke which arises from fire 
has its existence in the fire itself, and yet that smoke screens the fire. 
Similarly the Sheaths which have their existence in Atma alone, en- 
velop Atma. Now the sword and the sheath, etc., though they appear 
as one, are in effect different. So Atma and the five Sheaths are 
different, though they appear asone. Yetas Atma and the five Sheaths 
are stated to be acting as one, some kind of relationship must be predi- 
cated between them. While so, how can the term Niranjana (stainless) 
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be applied to Atma (by the Vedas) as having no sort of relationship to 
anything ? 

Relationship is of several kinds. In the department of (Sanskrit) 
logic there are two kinds of relationship, Samavaya (associated with or 
inseparable), and Samayoga (dissociated). The first kind of relation- 
tionship is that which exists as between a person and his limbs, a 
person and his qualities, the actor and his actions, body and caste, and 
eternal substances and their distinguishing properties. But such 
relationship, as between a person and his limbs and others, is not 
found to exist between Atma and the five Sheaths. Therefore, Atma 
and the five Sheaths have not the first kind of relationship. The 
second kind of relationship, like that between kettledrums and the 
stick (to beat them), cannot exist between Atma and the five Sheaths, 
as Atma is not a substance (composed of the elements). But the rela-~ 
tionship that exists between Atma and the five Sheaths is only the 
Adhiasa (illusory or superimposed) relationship that exists between a 
rope and a snake (for which the rope is mistaken), or between mother- 
of-pearl and silver, or between a log of wood in darkness and a thief, 
or between the sky and the colour blue. 

Now the question arises—In this illusory relationship, is one 
within another, or are they both mutually within one another (the 
meaning being, is the illusion caused by one to another, or is it re- 
ciprocal)? The latter only should be the case, as it is clear from the 
fact that Atma and Ahankéra (Egoism being the attribute of the 
Sheaths) go hand-in-hand (and are referred one to the other recipro- 
cally in worldly usage). 

The mutual illusory relationship that. exists between Atma and 
Annamaya (Food) Sheath may be illustrated thus. (Men say): I ama 
man, I an a Deva, I am a male, I am a female, I am born, I live, I 
grow, I change, I decay, and I shall hereafter die. As also, Iam a child, 
I am a Kumara (one less than five years of age), Iam a youth, Iam an 
old man, I am a Brahman, I am a Kshatriya (of the warrior class), I 
am a Vaishya (of the merchant class), I am a Shtdra (of the lowest 
class), Iam a celibate, Iam a householder, I am a forest-living person, 
I am an ascetic, I am of the country of Andhra, Dravida or Karnata, I 
am of the Gotra (clan) of Vatsa or Kaushika (Rishi Vishvamitra), I am 
Rama, I am Krishna, I am Shankara, I am Mahadeva, I am a person 
under a vow, I am a pandit, I:am a warrior, and I ama glutton. Here 
all the properties of the changes of the Annamaya (Food) Sheath are 
ascribed by delusion to Atma (viz., ““I”). (Vice versa), the character- 
istics of Sachchidananda of Atma are attributed falsely to the Food 
Sheath, as we see from such examples as: My body is, my body shines, 
and my body is dear (or produces happiness to me—which are the 
attributes of Atma). Thus there exists a mutual illusory relationship 
between Atma and the Food Sheath. 
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Next to that between Atma and the Pranamaya Sheath. (Men in 
the world say): Iam hungry, I am thirsty, I am strong, I am brave, I 
am the performer of actions, I am the talker, walker, the giver and the 
gladdener, I am a dumb person, I am without hands or legs, and Iam 
aeunuch. In these examples the functions of the Pranamaya Sheath 
are falsely attributed to Atma (the ‘*I”). (Conversely), the character- 
istics of the Sachchid4nanda of Atma are falsely attributed to the 
Pranamaya Sheath from such examples as: My Prana zs, my Prana 
shines, and my Prana is dear (to me). Thus is the mutual illusory 
relationship between Atma and the Pranamaya Sheath. 

Then to that between Atma and the Manamaya (Manas) Sheath. 
In such (examples) as: Iam one that thinks, I am one that fancies, I 
am one that grieves, Iam one that is deluded, I am the desirer, lama 
miser, I am the hearer, the toucher, the seer, the taster and the smeller, 
Iam a deaf person, I am a blind person, and so on, the functions of 
the Manamaya Sheath are falsely attributed to Atma. Conversely we 
find the characteristics of the Sachchidananda of AtmA attributed falsely 
to the Manamaya Sheath from such (examples) as: My Manas (mind) 
is pure, my Manas shines, and my Manas is dear (to me). Thus there 
is the mutual illusory relationship between Atma and the Manamaya 
Sheath. 

Then to that between Atma and the Vijhdanamaya (Buddhi) 
Sheath. In such (examples) as: I am the agent, Iam the intelligent, 
I am of acute intelligence, Iam the remover of doubts, I am one that 
can understand at once (in one reading), I am one that goes to the 
higher worlds, I am with Raga and other desires, Iam the knower of 
the Vedas, I am a learned person, I am indifferent to sensual pleasures, 
Iam a devotee, I am a wise person, and such like—we find that the 
functions of the Vijnanamaya Sheath are falsely attributed to Atma. 
Conversely are the characteristics of the Sachchidananda of Atma 
attributed falsely to the Vijhanamaya Sheath, as we find from such 
(examples) as: My Buddhi is, my Buddhi shines, and my Buddhi is dear 
(tome). Thus there exists a mutual illusory relationship between Atma 
and the Vijnanamaya Sheath. 

Then to that between Atma and Anandamaya (Bliss) Sheath. 
Here also we find the same mutual illusory relationship existing 
between Atma and the Anandamaya Sheath from such (examples) 
as: Iam the enjoyer, I am happy, I am content, Iam of the nature 
of Sattva, Rajas or Tamas, I am an idiot, I am an ignorant person, I 
am a vicious person, I am without any, I have no discrimination, and 
I am subject to delusion and such-like. Conversely the characteristics 
of the Sachchidananda of Atma are falsely attributed to the Anandamaya 
Sheath, as we find from such sentences as: My wisdom is, my wisdom 
shines, and my wisdom is dear (or produces happiness) to me. Thus 


there is a mutual illusory relationship between Atma and Anandamaya 
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Sheath. Thus do we find that mutual illusory relationship exists 
between Atma and the five Sheaths. 

All this illusion has arisen (in men) through want of divine 
wisdom, arising from non-discrimination to differentiate between Atma 
and the five Sheaths. True discrimination will arise only when one 
cognizes clearly the fact that in the sentences: It is my Body, it is my 
Prana, it is my Manas, it is my Buddhi, and it is my Ajnana—as the 
words “it” and “my” in them are but creations of the intellect 
(Buddhi) due to ignorance (Ajiana), the five Sheaths which are in the 
form of Body, etc., cannot be Atma, just as clearly (separate) as are (our) 
cows, son, friends, wife, house and wealth from ourselves. (Carrying 
the simile further), just as cows, etc., are non-Atma (or different from 
Atma, the ‘‘I’’), so also we can infer through inference that Atma and 
the five Sheaths are different. The Vedic texts say that Atma is 
Ash§aririka (7.c., bodiless). Again, just as the changes affecting the cow, 
such as growth, decay, etc., do not affect their master, the seer, so the 
changes taking place in the five Sheaths do not affect their seer « Atma, 
the Self.” This is (the proof of ) experience (for the above position). 

On the other hand it may be argued that in the illustration above 
mentioned of cows, etc., as they are external objects of perception, they 
can be known by us easily (to be separate), whereas the illustrated 
(viz., Atma and the five Sheaths), manifesting themselves only inter- 
nally, cannot be known (properly) by the intelligence. Moreover, unlike 
the cows, etc., which are seen by us to be really separate, the five 
Sheaths appear as one with Atm, like a red-hot cannon-ball with heat 
in it. Thus there area great many differences between the illustrated 
and the illustration in hand. Therefore how can the five Sheaths be 
known to be different from Atma? The external vision takes place 
through the eye, whereas the internal vision is through Buddhi. Even 
those objects which cannot be known through external vision, can be 
known through internal vision. Though we are unable to differentiate 
through the eye (alone) the visible fiddle-string from the sound (eman- 
ating from it), or the visible water from the heat in it, or the flowers 
from their odours, yet the distinct character of fiddle-string and sound, 
etc., is easily discernible by an intelligent person through the (other) 
organs such as ear, etc. A Hamsa' (swan) can easily separate water 
from milk, though it is impossible for others to do so. Though it is 
impossible for men of gross intelligence to know the difference between 
Atma and the five Sheaths, yet it is easy for a person of subtle, 
spiritual intelligence to differentiate between them. 

The conclusion arrived at by the Vedic passages is this: Up to 
now the existence of the five Sheaths and a right discrimination of 


1 A Hamsa, it is believed by Hindis, is able to separate milk from water. It cannot be the swan 
which is now found, but must be a species of swan now extinct. [It is the symbolical swan of the 
Higher Manas which separates wisdom from illusion.—Eps. ] 
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them (from Atma) has been dwelt upon, assuming (as if real) this 
universe, (existing only) in the minds of those who are the (products 
of) the affinities of time (viz., of previous Manvantaras or births). On 
an enquiry into the real truth we find that the five Sheaths are not 
(really) in Atma. The conception of serpent in a rope, silver in 
mother-of-pearl, or a thief in a log of wood, is due only to delusive 
appearance, but has no real existence during the three periods of time 
in the (one) Reality. Like the serpent and others which are merely 
illusory attribution, so also are the five Sheaths in Atma, and therefore 
not real. In the world it is certain that that which is superimposed on 
another is unreal. Like two moons (to the earth) and so on (which 
are unreal), as the five Sheaths are falsely attributed to Atma, they are 
only false. Then with the dawning of the true knowledge of the thing 
being a rope, which was mistaken (before) for a serpent, the miscon- 
ception of serpent vanishes; so with the knowledge of the reality of 
Atma, the misconception of the five Sheaths and the universe dis- 
appears. “ 

As even with the dawning of the true wisdom of Atma, the five 
Sheaths do not entirely perish, but yet manifest themselves, how can 
they be said to be illusory? In this world Sat is of three kinds, Prati- 
bhasika (the reflected), Vyavakarika (worldly) and Paramarthika (real). 
Besides, Creation (or Evolution) is of two kinds, Jiva (microcosmic) 
and Ishvara (macrocosmic). Of these all the Jiva creation, which is 
as illusory as the (conception of) silver in mother-of-pearl, come under 
the head of Pratibhasika Sat. Ak4sha and others, the seat of Jiva 
creation, are Vyavakarika Sat, and it is under this head that the Ishvara 
creation comes in. That Brahma, which is the seat of even Ishvara, 
is called the Paramarthika (real) Sat. This is the one that is eternal. 
So long as there are actions (performed) in this world, so long Vyava- 
karika Sat (viz., the universe) will endure; so long as Pratibhasika 
(Egos) survive, so long Pratibhasika Sat will endure. Though these 
two, Pratibhasika and Vyavakarika, resemble one another, in that they 
are both illusory, yet they differ from one another in the duration of 
their existence (the latter outliving the former). If Vyavarika, too, 
like Pratibhdsika, should perish through the wisdom of Atma (or 
Atmic wisdom), there will be no such persons as persons of Atmic 
wisdom and Jivanmuktas (emancipated persons). Then the system 
of initiation (into spiritual wisdom) of a disciple by a Guru dnd the 
long line of lineage of master and disciple will cease to exist, inasmuch 
as it will then be impossible for the wise men who are without actions 
to initiate the ignorant. 

A pot created with its neck, body, etc., though it is nothing but 
the illusory appearance of the earth, survives as such so long as the 
neck, etc., fashioned by the potter survives. Similarly the five Sheaths, 
which are but the illusory appearance of Atma, though known to be 
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unreal, appear as real (Sheaths), like a burnt cloth so long as Prarabdha 
(past Karma now enjoyed) survives. What more need be said here 
about them? Therefore (I have merely to wind up this subject here 
by saying that) it is the indubitable final. conclusion of the Vedanta, 
that like the earth which alone truly survives after the name and form 
of the pot, which is but an illusory appearance of the earth, perish, 
the Sachchidananda alone of Atma truly survives after the five Sheaths, 
which are but illusory attributions of Atma, are annihilated through 
Atmic wisdom. Whoever knows thus, he is a knower of Atma, he is a 
knower of Brahma, he only becomes emancipated in a disembodied 
state. Thus do all the Upanishads voice out unanimously. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Tibetan and Cingalese Buddhists. 
VERY interesting meeting has been held in Darjeeling on the 
occasion of Mr. H. Dharmapala’s visit; he came to meet in con- 
ference the chief representatives of the Tibetan and cis-Himalayan 
Lamas, together with some of the leading men of Sikkhim. 

The date was fortunately fixed for July 11th, when the almost 
ceaseless rains of the last few weeks were interrupted by a day of ex- 
ceptional beauty. The sky was clear, and of that peculiar luminous 
blue which I have never seen anywhere else, immense clouds of 
dazzling white stood out in magnificent contrast to the deep, dark 
purple of the mountains below them, the welcome sun shining hot and 
cloudless during the greater part of the afternoon. 

Mr. Dharmapala had been commissioned by the chief Buddhist 
monks of Ceylon to convey to the Lamas of Tibet some relics of 
BUDDHA and a few leaves from the sacred Bo-tree ( ficus religiosa), now 
growing at Buddha Gaya—the place sacred to the millions of Buddhists 
—and a Buddhist flag. 

A curious coincidence has arisen in connection with this flag. It 
was found that the Buddhists of Ceylon had no sacred flag except that 
used by Buddhists of other countries. It was only in 1885 that Colonel 
Olcott, in consultation with the chief priests, designed this flag in 
accordance with the instructions contained in the Buddhist sacred 
books. It consists of five horizontal bars coloured blue, yellow, pink, 
white, and scarlet, and terminated by a bar combining all the colours 
in the same order. This design was pronounced by the Lamas at the > 
meeting to be almost identical with the flag of the Grand Lama of 
Tibet. 
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It was arranged that a procession bearing these relics should pass 
through the town starting from Lha-Sa Villa, the residence of Pandit 
Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E., the renowned Tibetan traveller and scholar, 
to the residence of Rajah Tondub Paljov. 

The procession in starting was headed by the Tibetan band, which 
was playing the Tibetan air, ‘“‘Gya-gar-Dor-je-dan” (‘‘ Flourish Buddha- 
gaya”). It was followed by the flag-bearer on horseback in the 
Sikkhim military uniform bearing the above-mentioned sacred flag. 
Next came the venerable Lama She-rab-gya-tcho (the Ocean of Learn- 
ing), Head of the Ghoom Monastery, carrying the casket of relics; 
after him came Mr. H. Dharmapala, riding on a dark bay horse, dressed 
in the orange-coloured garment of the Order of Upasakas. The dress 
was made of a very soft silk material, which fell in graceful folds round 
the figure, and the colour was exceedingly beautiful. After him came 
Pandit Sarat Chandra Das, also riding; he was followed by a number of 
Lamas on horseback and dressed in their characteristic robes—the 
loose cloth coat with wide sleeves and silk sash, and the remarkable 
high pointed ‘‘red cap”’ of their school. 

The procession wended its way through the narrow winding roads 
of Darjeeling, collecting great crowds as it went; many of the crowd 
pressed forward to receive the blessing from the touch of the ivory 
casket containing the relics; the Lama holding the casket would touch 
with it the head of the person seeking to be blessed. In the middle of 
the town the procession was met by a party of Lamas, representatives 
of the Darjeeling Monastery; they were accompanied by the sacred 
band, consisting of cymbals, hautboys, and horns. At the gate of the 
Rajah’s residence the procession was met by the two chief Lamas of 
Sikkhim, who conducted it to the meeting room; this had been decorated 
with Tibetan silks and hangings and painted tapestries illustrating 
scenes from the sacred books. All round the room were two rows of 
low cushions; in the centre was a table with flowers, beyond it a low 
table on which was a heap of uncooked rice and three incense sticks 
burning, which shed their fragrance throughout the room. The 
audience was composed exclusively of Tibetans, natives of Sikkhim, 
and a few Hindts. 

In front of the low table, and occupying the chief position in the 
room as the head of the meeting, sat the young Prince, son of the 
Rajah of Sikkhim, ona silk cushion. He was a healthy-looking boy 
of thirteen years of age, with features of marked Mongolian type, of 
sallow complexion; his expression and his manner throughout the 
meeting were solemn, grave and dignified. He wore a Tibetan cloak, 
such as is usually worn by the Lamas, made of a dark-coloured silk, 
reaching below the knee, tied round the waist with a sash and with 
large full turned-back sleeves. Over his shoulders was thrown a hand- 
some yellow silk scarf, and he wore a dark red silk Chinese cap. He 
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is the second son of the Rajah of Sikkhim, in whom is incarnated the 
spirit of the late High Priest of Sikkhim. He is being specially edu- 
cated by Lamas brought from Tibet for the purpose, and prepared by 
them for the high position he is to fill as the Hierarch of Sikkhim of 
the Red Cap Order. 

Rajah Tondub, President of the Darjeeling Maha Bodhi Society, 
sat on his left and instructed the boy in the method of proceedings. On 
the arrival of the procession the casket of relics was handed by the old 
Lama to the Rajah, who conveyed it to the young Prince. The prin- 
cipal Lamas sat on the right and the chiefs on the left of the Prince. 
At the table, facing the Prince, sat Mr. H. Dharmapala, Pandit Sarat 
Chandra Das, Sri Nath Chatterjee and myself. The proceedings of the 
meeting were conducted by Lama Ugyen Gyatcho, Secretary of the 
Society, a man of great intelligence and frank open countenance, with 
acommanding figure and genial pleasant manners. He was the com- 
panion of Sarat Chandra Das during both his expeditions in Tibet. 
Among the chiefs above mentioned was the Dewan Phurbu, President 
of the Sikkhim Council; among the priests I noticed the head Lama of 
the Pemayangtche, the chief State monastery in Sikkhim. 

In the first place the Secretary introduced the leading members of 
the procession to the Prince, at the same time explaining the character 
of the relics; some introductory remarks were then made by Pandit 
Sarat Chandra whose formal address to the meeting written in Tibetan 
was read by the Secretary; speeches were made in the Tibetan language 
by Lama She-rab-gya-tcho, who gave a 7¢sumé of the rise, progress, and 
downfall of Buddhism in India, and its extension in Tibet and Ceylon; 
he congratulated his countrymen assembled on the arrival of this 
important Buddhist mission from Ceylon. He reminded his hearers 
that this was the first public meeting for the extension of Buddhism 
ever jointly held by the people of Tibet and Ceylon, all friendly com- 
munications on religious matters having been entirely interrupted 
between the two countries for at least eight or nine hundred years. He 
was followed by the Lama of Pemayangtche who emphasized the 
importance of the occasion and enlarged upon the character of the 
mission and showed what great blessings might be expected to ensue 
from it, more especially to Sikkhim. Then followed Mr. Dharmapala’s 
address which was as follows: 


I bring you the greetings and blessings of the Sangha (the Order) 
of Ceylon, by whom I have deputed to meet you and explain the objects 
of the Maha Bodhi Society. 

You know India is the birthplace of Buddhism, and the remains of 
ancient temples, chaityas, and viharas are the signs of its former exist- 
ence. Under the great Buddhist kings Asoka, Kanishka, Siladitya, 
and others, it flourished on this sacred soil vigorously. 
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Eight centuries ago Buddhism was destroyed by the Mussulmans. 
These iconoclastic people destroyed the temples, burnt the sacred 
books, and massacred ail the Bhikshus. Those who escaped fled into 
the mountain countries of Tibet and Nepaul. Before this catastrophe 
India was visited by the Buddhists of Tibet, China, and other adjacent 
countries. The sacred sites of Buddha Gaya, Benares, Nalanda and 
other hallowed places were full of Bhikshus, and all these were under 
the jurisdiction of the Great Lama of Lhasa. 

Now that things have changed, the people have made marvellous 
progress in education, and a spirit of enquiry into the different religions 
is predominant, it is time that an attempt should be made by the 
Buddhists to disseminate the truths of their religion. 

The Sangha of Ceylon, supported by the lay devotees, have founded 
the Buddha Gaya Maha Bodhi Society for the purpose of propagating 
the doctrines of Buddhism again in India. 

The Bhikshus of Burma, Siam, Japan, Arakan and Chittagong 
have promised to support the movement. For more than seven 
hundred years no attempt has ever been made to bring about a federa- 
tion of the several Buddhist countries; and this movement for the 
resuscitation of our common religion in India is therefore unique in 
the history of modern Buddhism. 

The Buddhists of Ceylon have sent their representatives to Japan, 
Siam, Burma and Chittagong to interview the chief Bhikshus of those 
countries, on the subject of Buddhist propaganda, and Tibet is the 
only country that remains to be visited. When India was Buddh- 
istic, Tibet was open to the Bhikshus and Upasakas, and we find in 
your Tibetan books that even from Ceylon Bhikshus have visited 
Tibet. 

After nearly eight centuries the Buddhists of Ceylon have taken 
the initiative in sending their greetings to you, and I shall be very 
happy indeed if I can convey to my people your sympathy and support 
to carry on the work commenced by the Buddha Gaya Society. 

The Society has started a journal for the interchange of Buddh- 
istic news between Buddhist countries. The times are in our favour, 
philosophers of Europe and America have written in favour of 
Buddhism, and if we would jointly work there is every hope of success. 

The sacred site at Buddha Gaya is now in the hands of the 
Tirthakas. The statues of BuppHA are to be found plastered to the outer 
walls of the Mahant’s garden; some of them are buried under rubbish. 
It is painful to see the desecration that is going on there daily. Within 
the sacred precincts of the Temple these Tirthakas sacrifice goats, and 
the stainless shrine of the all-merciful Tathagata is thus polluted by 
the blood of innocent victims. 

Shall we allow this site, sacred to four hundred and seventy-five 
millions of Buddhists, to be desecrated? If we are true to our religion 
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nothing should be left undone to recover this central shrine from the 
hands of the Tirthakas and placed under Buddhist custody. 


Pandit Sarat Chandra Das then spoke; he described the three 
schools of Buddhism prevailing in Tibet and Ceylon; these schools all 
belonged to the Mahayana (Greater Vehicle) system; the first is the 
Paramita School prevalent in Ceylon, the second is the Gelugpa, or the 
Yellow Cap School, which is now the predominant religion in Tibet, 
and the third is the Nyingma School (the Red Cap) found in Tibet 
and the cis-Him4layan countries. The characteristic feature of the first 
is that it is based upon the three highest Paramitas, viz.: (Prajia) 
transcendental Wisdom, (Shila) Morality, and (Samadhi) Meditation. 
This was the first form of the Mahay4na or the Bodhi Sattva School as 
distinguished from the Arhat School which is called by some the Lesser 
Vehicle or the Hinaydna. 

The second is the Gelugpa School, which is a combination of the 
Paramita and a higher form of esoteric Tantrism. When the priests 
have completed the Paramita course, the chosen few are initiated into 
the mysteries of true Tantrism. 

The third School consists chiefly of Tantric worship, which must, 
however, be distinguished from that lower form known in India. The 
speaker then illustrated the way in which the truths of Buddhism are 
to be found in Hindt religion, and aptly compared the result to the 
process of churning butter out of milk. Just as the butter is latent in 
the milk until it is subjected to the process of churning, so Buddhism 
lies concealed in Hindtism until it is recognized by the student of 
sacred lore. 

Traces of Buddhism may be found extensively influencing the 
character and minds of the Hindt people, and Brahmanism, in spite of 
its efforts during many centuries, has failed to obliterate it. 

At this stage of the proceedings the young Prince, taking the 
casket of relics in his hands, raised it to his forehead in a reverential 
manner, at the same moment the assembled Lamas commenced chant- 
ing, in very deep bass tones, an invocation to the Higher Influences, 
consisting of a prayer for their presence and for their aid in the cause. 
The Lamas were all seated in the position of meditation during this 
chant, and their hands were folded or interlocked in front of them in the 
form of a mudré. During the chant the Secretary placed in the hands 
of each Lama a small quantity of the rice, the purpose of which was to 
purify, in the same way and in the place of, water. Every now and 
then each Lama would unlock his hands and sprinkle some of the rice 
over the room. When the chant was finished the Secretary took the 
open casket and handed it to everyone in the room who desired its 
benediction. 

This ceremony concluded, Mr. Dharmapala presented one of the 
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relics and a Bo-tree leaf to the Principal of the Sikkhim State Monas- 
tery; the other three being destined for Tibet. These were to be carried 
by messenger from Darjeeling all the way to Lhasa and delivered into 
the hands of the Grand Lama of Tibet. Rajah Tondub expressed his 
desire that the relics should be packed up and sealed in the presence of 
the assembled meeting in order to avoid all suspicion of foul play. I 
was interested to see the way in which the sacred relics were packed—it 
was so purely Eastern and so thoroughly un-English. The small ivory 
casket and the leaves were wrapped in the piece of yellow silk in which 
they were brought, this was wrapped round and round into a long soft 
white silk scarf, that again in the Buddhist flag, and finally the whole 
into a sheet of Chinese paper. Then came the sealing, but there was 
no seal to be had—so I offered a gold ring of ancient design which by a 
curious coincidence was found to be symbolical of the Wheel of the Law; 
the solemn ceremony of sealing it was entrusted to the young Prince. 

Then came the Rajah’s speech. He isa strongly-built man above 
forty years of age, with a shrewd intelligent countenance at once grave 
and humorous. He conveyed the thanks of himself and the meeting to 
Mr. Dharmapala and expressed his lively appreciation of the important 
duty which they, in thus meeting together, had been performing, and to 
the benefits which were likely to accrue therefrom. His speech was 
well delivered and was received with evident approval by all present. 
In the course of his remarks he introduced the following illustration, 
which was taken in good part by all present, to show the difference be- 
tween Braéhmanism and Buddhism. He said that a Brahman and a 
Buddhist of Tibet were once engaged in a religious discussion; the 
Brahman who desired to convert his opponent charged him with want 
of personal cleanliness, which, he said, characterizes the Tibetan Buddh- 
ists, and he laid great stress upon the frequent ablutions required by 
Brahmanism for purification. (It is a known fact that the Tibetan 
Buddhists seldom bathe.) The Buddhist took it very calmly, and did 
not attempt todeny the charge. ‘But,’ he said, “let us now proceed to 
compare the respective states of purity of the Tibetan and the Brahman 
mind. It is true that we Tibetans are somewhat indifferent to personal 
cleanliness, but on the other hand, you Brahmans, though you are out- 
wardly clean, are guilty of mental impurity by the practice of sacrificing 
animals, by the avarice of the priesthood, and by the exclusion of the 
people from spiritual teachings. We Tibetan Buddhists strictly forbid 
the slaughtering of animals, we take upon ourselves vows of poverty, and 
we carry spiritual truths into the homes of the poorest of the people.” 

By request I then conveyed the thanks of the meeting to the Rajah, 
and expressed the great pleasure I felt at having had an opportunity of 
being present on such an interesting occasion. The meeting then 


adjourned. 
F. H. MOLLER. 
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Che Ganglione dAlervous System. 


Dr. JOHN O'REILLY remarks: 


It must be now obvious that a thorough and comprehensive knowledge of the 
laws and connections which govern and regulate the animal and organic nervous 
system is indispensably required by every medical practitioner—such, in reality 
being the Alpha and Omega of medical and surgical science. It is the foundation 
on which a permanent superstructure, capable of containing a universal knowledge 
of the nature of diseases, as well as a true explanation of the modus operandi of 
therapeutic agents, can be created. 

John W. Draper goes further and asserts that the advancement of 
metaphysical science is through the study of physiology. This accom- 
plished author declares: 

In his communications throughout the universe with us, God ever materializes. 

I am persuaded that the only possible route to truth in medical philo- 
sophy is through a study of the nervous mechanism. 

We may not accept this conclusion unqualifiedly; but we can by 
no means dispute the importance of that knowledge to an intelligent 
understanding of the various problems with which we deal. It is 
essential to judicial as well’ as speculative investigation, and it will 
ultimately distinguish the scientific from the superficial physician. 

Whether we propose the study of the corporeal structure as philo- 
sophers, or simply as physiologists, the proper understanding of the 
nervous organism, its functions and relations, is essential. We cannot 
afford to rest content with an imperfect or superficial apprehension, 
but must push our research to the very core of the matter. It is 
incumbent upon us to learn all that is already known, and to endea- 
vour to find out whatever else we may be able. The significance of 
this knowledge consists in the intermediate relation which this organism 
sustains between the psychic nature and the bodily frame-work. The 
union which exists through this medium constitutes the physical life. 
The moral and mental qualities are thereby brought out and carried 
into outward manifestation and activity. Man is thus the synthesis of 
the creation, including in himself the subjective principles of the uni- 
verse together with the objective factor which they permeate. 

_It is a common practice of teachers and writers accordingly to 
treat of him as twofold, a body and a soul. Knowledge is, therefore, 
usually classified as physical or scientific, and metaphysical, or beyond 
the province of phenomenal observation. All philosophy, moral and 
mental science, and whatever relates to causes and principles, are rele- 
gated to the department of metaphysics as being beyond the limits of 
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sensuous knowing. They are the higher and more important as per- 
taining to that which is actually real, and as therefore furnishing the 
groundwork for the right understanding of things. The sentiment of 
Optimism, that all the creation and events partake of good and are 
from it, is from the metaphysical source, evolved from the interior 
depths of the mind. On the other hand, the views of life and action 
which many love to honour as practical have their ulterior origin in 
selfishness and a gloomy notion that all things are virtually controlled 
from the worst. 

The psychic nature is correspondent to the corporeal, and consti- 
stutes the essential selfhood and individuality. It is, however, two- 
fold; one quality is intellectual and perceives, the other is moral and 
feels. The latter pertains to the physical and emotional life, the former 
to the spiritual. The two are constantly in operation close together, so 
to speak; at times, however, they are not in harmony with each other. 
We feel and desire in one direction, when sometimes we are convinced 
the other way. Pleasure and pain belong to the emotional nature, 
happiness and unhappiness to the other. 

This twofold aspect is in perfect analogy to the physical structure. 
Plato, following Pythagoras, sets forth in the 77mazos with great appo- 
siteness, that the immortal principle of the soul was originally with the 
Deity, and that the body was made for its vehicle; and likewise that 
there was a mortal soul placed in the body, having the qualities of 
voluptuousness, fear of pain, temerity and apprehension, anger hard to 
be appeased, and hope. These two psychic essences were assigned to 
different regions; the rational soul to the head and the sensuous to the 
body. There are accordingly two nervous structures, corresponding 
with the twofold quality. Modern writers are approximating this same 
mode of classification. There is the cerebro-spinal axis, consisting of 
the brain, the commissures and other fibres, the sensorium, spinal cord 
and nerves; and the sympathetic or ganglionic system, consisting of 
the various ganglia of the viscera and spinal region, with the prolonga- 
tions, bands and fibres which unite them to each other and to other 
parts and organs. The origin of the sympathetic system, as foetal dis- 
sections abundantly prove, is the great solar or semilunar ganglion in 
the epigastric region. It is the part first found in the embryonic 
period, and from it as a common centre the rest of the organism pro- 
ceeds, differentiating afterwards into the various tissues and _ struc- 
tures. It is the very place at which, according to the great philo- 
sopher, the impulsive or passionate nature comes in contact with the 
sensuous or appetitive; and that it is the central point of the emo- 
tional nature is apparent to everybody’s consciousness. The instinct 
of the child and the observation of the intelligent adult abundantly 
confirm this. The ramifications of these two nervous systems, how- 
ever, are more or less interblended; and this enables both to ac- 
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complish their distinctive functions in concert; each as auxiliary to the 
other. 

The name ganglionic is applied to this system because it consists 
distinctly of ganglia and nerve-structures connecting them. Solly has 
proposed the longer but more expressive designation of cyclo-ganglionic 
system, as corresponding in its mere anatomical arrangement with the 
nervous system of the cyclo-gangliated or molluscous division of the 
animal kingdom. It is also very frequently called the great sympathetic, 
from having been supposed to have the function of equalizing the 
nervous energy, the temperature and other conditions of the body. It 
has also been denominated the vegetative system, as controlling the 
processes of nutrition and growth; the vzsceral, intercostal and ¢ri- 
splanchnic, from its presence chiefly in the interior part of the body; the 
organic as supplying the force which sustains the organism in vigour; 
and the vaso-motor as maintaining the life of the blood-vessels, enabling 
them to contract and pulsate, to send forward the blood, and so keep the 
body in wholesome condition. Draper considers that the name ‘‘sym- 
pathetic,” which is most common in the text-books, has been a source 
of injury to the science of physiology, and that it would be well even 
now to replace it by such a term as wincular, or montliform, or some 
title of equivalent import. This would indicate the fact that the 
ganglia of this system are connected like a necklace or chain of 
beads. Nevertheless, as the designation of ‘“‘ ganglionic” approxi- 
mates that meaning as well as indicates the peculiar constitution of 
this nervous system, it is preferable. 

The function of the ganglial nerve-cells and molecules consists in 
the elaborating, retaining and supplying of ‘‘nervous force.” The chief 
ganglion is denominated from its peculiar form the semz/unar; and the 
group which surrounds it is known as the solar plexus, from the fact 
that this region of the body was anciently regarded as being under the 
special guardianship of the solar divinity. It has been designated ‘“‘the 
Sun of the abdominal sympathetic system,” and Solly describes it as a 
gangliform circle enveloping the cceliac axis. From this circle branches 
pass off in all directions, like rays from a centre, and it appears to be 
the vital centre of the entire body. Injuries at every extremity report 
here, and every emotion and passion has its influence for ill or good 
directly at this spot. 

It is not necessary here to give more than a cursory sketch and 
outline of the history of the cerebro-spinal axis. If we consider it 
according to its process of evolution, we must begin at the medulla as 
the first rudimentary structure. In point of time the ganglionic system 
is developed first, being in full operation in the unborn child, while 
the other can hardly be said to begin a function till after birth. The 
rudiments of the spinal cord are found to exist, nevertheless, at a very 
early period in foetal existence. The close relation of the medulla 
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oblongata to the sympathetic system is shown by the evidences of 
inter-communication, and more particularly from the fact that it is the 
seat of power for the entire body. It seems to be the germ from which 
the entire cerebro-spinal system is developed, and is, in fact, the 
equator of the cerebro-spinal axis. At the superior extremity, two. 
fibrous branches extending towards the rear of the head form two of 
the lobes of the cerebellum at their extremity. A second pair of fibres 
develop into the optic ganglia, whence in their turn proceed two 
nervous filaments with the rudimentary eyes at their extremities. The 
auditory and olfactory nerves issue from the ganglia at the medulla, 
each with the rudimentary structure of the future organ attached to it. 
Another and later formation is the frontal lobe of the brain. In due 
time, but not till some time after birth, the whole encephalon—brain, 
comumissures, sensory ganglia, cerebellum—becomes complete. 

The spinal cord below and the nerves are also formed about simul- 
taneously with the other parts of the structure. 

It may not be amiss to suggest that the primordial cell or ovule is 
itself a nervous mass, and that the spermatic fluid appears to unite 
with, if not to consist entirely of, material elementarily similar with 
that composing the nerve substance. This would seem to indicate 
that the germ of the body is nerve-matter, and that all the other parts, 
tissues, membranes, and histological structure generally were out- 
growths or evolutions from the nervous system, if not that system 
extended further. There is nothing known in physiology that conflicts 
radically with this hypothesis. If it is actually the case, the under- 
standing of the nervous system and its functions can be greatly 
facilitated. 

The cerebral and spinal systems of nerves together perform the 
several functions of feeling, thinking and willing, as these are commonly 
understood. These are-the actions of the central ganglion or “ register- 
ing arc,” which receives impressions of the brain which perceives them, 
reflects upon them and wills; and of the corpora striata and motor 
nerves, which are the agents to transmit the purposes of the will to 
the voluntary muscles to be carried into effect. The brain is their 
influential organ. 

Offshoots from the ganglionic system pass upward and join the 
cerebro-spinal at every important point. Closer examination shows 
that they go in company with the blood-vessels which supply the 
various structures of the brain, indicating that the brain exists and is 
energized from the ganglial system. Each of the cerebral ganglia is 
arranged on an artery and arteriole, like grapes on a stem. In an 
analogous manner there is a double chain of these sympathetic ganglia, 
over fifty in number, extending from the head along the sides of the 
spinal column to the coccyx, which give off fibres to the various spinal 
nerves which proceed from the vertebral cavity to the various parts of 
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the body. They are named from their several localities, the cervical, 
dorsal and lumbar ganglia. 

In like manner, there proceed from the central region, distinct 
filaments, which under the name of A/exuses accompany all the branches 
given off by the abdominal artery. So we have the carotid, the super- 
ficial and deep cardiac plexuses, the phrenic, gastric, hepatic, splenic, 
supra-renal, renal, pudic, superior and inferior mesenteric, and others. 
These plexuses are made up of nerve-cords from different sympathetic 
ganglia, and filaments from certain of the spinal nerves. The nerve- 
cords proceed from these plexuses to their ultimate distribution; show- 
ing that the plexuses serve to combine the various elements in order to 
form an extremely complex nerve. As regards the ultimate distribu- 
tion of the great sympathetic, it sends its branches to all the spinal 
and cranial nerves, and they undoubtedly communicate the vital 
stimulus to these nerves and accompany them to théir extremities. 
The coats of all the arteries are supplied in like manner, and also all 
the innumerable glandular structures. The viscera, thoracic, abdominal 
and pelvic, all more or less abound with sympathetic nerves. 

One ingenious writer computes that the heart stands at the head of 
the list; as it receives six cardiac nerves from the upper, middle and 
inferior cervical ganglia, and has four plexuses, two cardiac and two 
coronary, devoted to its supply; also numerous ganglia, embedded in 
its substance, over and above. These are centres of nervous force for 
its own use. 

The supra-renal capsules come next, and after that the sexual 
system. Internal organs are more copiously supplied than external 
ones; hence the female body has a much larger proportion than that 
of the male. In consideration of this richer endowment, women, and 
indeed the females of all races and species, have a superior vitality and 
even greater longevity. The organs of special sense, the eye, internal 
ear, nasal membranes and the palate seem to come next. After these 
are the stomach, the intestinal tract and the liver; and last of all, 
the lungs. 

The minute ramifications of the ganglionic nervous system con- 
stitute its chief bulk. The,tissue is found with every gland and blood- 
vessel, and indeed is distributed so generally and abundantly as to 
extend to every part of the organism. It would be impossible to insert 
a pin’s point without wounding or destroying many of the little fibres. 
The ganglia themselves are almost as widely distributed as the nerve- 
cords; so that the assertion of Dr. J. C. Davey is amply warranted, that 
the nervous tissue of the ganglionic system constitutes a great part of 
the volume and weight of the whole body. 

The entire structure of the sympathetic system differs essentially 
from that of the cerebro-spinal, indicating that there is a correspond- 
ing difference in function. The arrangement, the great number and 
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extraordinary diffusion of its ganglia, the immense number and great 
complexity of its plexuses, are so many additional proofs, if these are 
needed. 

The ganglionic system of nerves, with the solar or semilunar 
ganglion for its central organ, performs the vital or organic functions. 
Secretion, nutrition, respiration, absorption and calorification, being 
under its immediate influence and control throughout the whole body, 
it must animate the brain as well as the stomach, the spinal cord as 
well as the liver or womb. In point of fact, if either of these organs or 
viscera was removed from the influence of the ganglionic nerves enter- 
ing so largely into its very composition, its specific vitality would 
cease; its contribution to the sum total of life would be withheld. 

The creative force is directed, as we see, towards the development 
of the central organ or organs predestined to give life and form to all 
others, which it creates, assigning their peculiar force and direction, 
thus determining the essential parts of the future animal and its rank 
and position in the infinite being. Lawrence expresses the matter in 
these terms: 

The first efforts of the vital properties, whatever they may be, are directed to- 
wards the development of a central organ, the solar ganglion, predestined to hold a 
precisely similar relation to the dull and unmoving organism, as the vital fire to the 
animated statue of Prometheus. 

Ackermann prosecuted the enquiry further, and insisted that the 
ganglionic nervous system is the first formed before birth, and is there- 
fore to be considered as the germ of everything that is to be afterwards 
developed. Blumenbach adds his testimony: 

The nervous system of the chest and abdomen are fully formed while the brain 
appears still a pulpy mass. 

It is the foundation laid before the superstructure is built. 

Mr. Quain sets forth the priority of the ganglionic to cerebro- 
spinal nervous system in regard to evolution. He says: 

As to the sympathetic nerve, so far from being derived in any way from the 
brain or spinal cord, it is produced independently of either, and evis¢s, notwith- 
standing the absence of both. It is found in acephalous infants, and therefore does 
not rise mediately or immediately from the brain; neither can it be said to receive 


roots from the spinal cord, for it is known to exist as early in the foetal state as the 
cord itself, and to be fully developed, even though the latter is altogether wanting. 


PsycHiIc FUNCTIONS OF THE GANGLIONIC SYSTEM. 


It is a hypothesis generally accepted, that the brain is essentially 
the organ of the mind. Thought and cerebration are regarded ac- 
cordingly as associated processes. The Moral Nature, however, as 
distinguished from the understanding, operates in connection with the 
ganglionic structures. The common sense of mankind refers passion 
and emotion of every character to the epigastrium, the seat of the 
semilunar ganglion. This, in fact, rather than the muscular structure 
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so designated, is the heart, or seat of the affections, sensibilities and 
moral qualities in.general. The passions, love, hate, joy, grief, faith, 
courage, fear, etc., have there their corporeal seat. 

While the brain and spinal cord constitute the organism by which 
man sustains relations towards the external world, the ganglionic 
system is the organ of subjectivity. He feels with it, and from this 
instinctive feeling codrdinating with the reflective faculties, he forms 
his purposes. Dr. Kerner truly remarks: 


We will find that this external life is the dominion of the brain—the intellect 
which belongs to the world; while the inner life dwells in the region of the heart, 
within the sphere of sensitive life, in the sympathetic and ganglionic system. You 
will further feel that by virtue of this inner life, mankind is bound up in an internal 
connection with nature. 

Dr. Richardson is equally positive: 

The organic nervous centres are the centres also of those mental acts which are 
not conditional, but are instinctive, impulsive, or, as they are most commonly 
called, emotional. 

It must follow, then, that all emotions will make themselves 
manifest through this part of the physical structure. We observe this 
at every hand. Every new phase of life, every occurrence or experi- 
ence that we encounter, immediately indicates its effects upon the 
central organs of the body and the glandular structures. Every 
function is influenced by emotional disturbance. We lose our appetite 
for food, we are depressed and languid, or cheerful and buoyant, at the 
gratification or disappointment of our hopes, or at some affectional ex- 
citement. A careful consideration of the several forms of disease will 
disclose an analogy, and often a close relation between each malady 
and some type of mental disorder. The passions, fear, grief, anger, 
and even sudden joy, will involve the vital centres, paralyze the 
ganglionic nerves, disturb and even interrupt the normal action of the 
glandular system, modify the various functions of life or even suspend 
them. These influences prolonged would bring about permanent 
disease, and indeed when sufficiently intense, will even result in death, 
and hence that maxim of Pythagoras cannot be too carefully heeded: 
“Let there be nothing in excess.” 

The converse of this, at least after a certain manner, is also true. 
Emotional manifestations result from peculiar conditions of the 
ganglial nervous system. At those periods of life, when the nutritive 
functions are exceptionally active, such moral faculties as love and faith 


also exhibit a predominating influence. We observe this in the young, © 


and likewise in individuals recovering from wasting disease. But 
during the process of wasting, and when digestion is imperfect, the 
mental condition is morbid, and the sufferer is liable to be gloomy, 
morose and pessimistic. 

The functional impairment of these nerves is often produced from 
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mental disturbance. Indeed, there is a continual action and redaction 
between the mind and this nervous system so that each is the cause of 
corresponding moods and conditions of the other. The man who is 
suffering from nervous dyspepsia will experience a sense of great fear 
and the heart will be greatly disturbed; and again great fear will 
disturb the heart’s action and prevent any proper digestion. For a 
time the fear resulting from the disorder will be simply terror; but 
after a while it will fix itself on an object. There will be the re- 
ligious-minded person’s fear of punishment after death, the lawyer's 
apprehension of making a professional mistake or losing money, the 
physician’s terror of sudden death, poison, or incurable disease. Fatty 
degeneration of the heart and calcareous degeneration of the arteries 
are accompanied by great depression of spirits, and even by agonies of 
anxiety and terror. In a similar way, great fear will sometimes pro- 
duce the sensation of stabbing at the heart. The rage of anger will also 
affect the motion of the heart and arteries and change the blood from 
pure to poisonous. An individual will turn deadly pale, lose more or 
less the control of his voluntary faculties, and in a very great excite- 
ment will fall dead. An angry woman nursing a child will make it 
deathly sick, and sometimes from the venom of her milk kill it 
outright. 

In the exacerbations of fear, the sweat will transude through the 
pores, but will be more of the consistency of serum than lke the 
product of the sudorific glands. Envy and jealousy arrest the action 
of digestion and assimilation, and if long continued will produce lean- 
ness. The example of Cassius in the drama of /ulius Cesar, is a 
forcible illustration; his ‘‘lean and hungry look” and sleepless nights 
were justly to be dreaded. 

Instinct is plainly a function of the ganglionic nervous system. 
The infant manifests it in common with the lower animals; and in both 
alike it is not amenable to the reasoning processes. It is not to be 
cultivated, but it may be perverted. 

ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 


(To be concluded.) 


a SS SO 


SEVER the living here from the living hereafter, and man’s longest being on 
earth is little more in importance than the flutter of a leaf, his death no more than 
the falling of a blossom. But fasten on the Infinite and the Eternal to our present 
existence and everything in life becomes mighty, momentous, solemn.—GEORGE 
Extot, Scenes of Clerical Life. 

PROGRESS in truth illuminates facts by speculation, and corrects speculation 


by facts.—JowETt?, Plato. : 
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Alatural Food: the Sacredness of Health. 


HAT is man’s natural food? In the 7heosophist for March (and 
republished in the July number of Maturval Food) will be 
found a most interesting article written by Col. Olcott, under the 
heading of ‘‘The Food of Paradise.” Col. Olcott relates that a Hindt 
gentleman occupying one of the highest official positions in India had 
his attention attracted to a treatise called the ‘‘ Natural Food of Man,” 
which I published a little over two years since, and which he happened 
to read. The following quotations are from Col. Olcott’s article: 

The arguments of the author seemed to him to be so reasonable that he deter- 
mined to make an experiment upon himself. His official position was one which 
gives him a ‘vast amount of anxiety by reason of the infinite details of public 
business which he is obliged to supervise, and although naturally of a strong consti- 
tution and of temperate habits, he finds himself with advancing years beginning 
to feel some of the premonitory symptoms of broken health. He was attacked by 
diabetes, which is nothing more than indigestion very deep-seated. He suffered 
from sleeplessness, and after a hard day’s work felt excessively fatigued. He did 
not follow the usual halting or temporizing policy of change, gradually day after 
day leaving off a little more and more of the old diet, and taking a little more and 
more of the new, but he changed at once from the cereal food to fruit and nuts. 
Within twenty-four hours he felt like a young man, all symptoms of diabetes ceased, 
his mind felt clearer, his body invigorated, his sleep became healthy. He has been 
on this diet for about six months, and he feels younger, stronger, and intellectually 
brighter than he has been now for many years. His diet now is the following: six 
or seven a.m., a cup of coffee with milk; eleven a.m., three or four plantains, a few 
almonds or other nuts, an apple, a few oranges or any other fruits in season, and 
eight or nine ounces of boiled milk; occasionally also a small quantity of dried 
fruits, such as figs, dates, plums, raisins, etc.; at seven or eight p.m. the same food 
as at eleven a.m. He eats no bread, no rice, no wheat, nothing except the articles 
above enumerated. He has suffered no substantial reduction of weight, but he is 
more muscular than under the old cereal diet. He has induced others to try the 
experiment which he made upon himself, and the testimony of all is the same, 
that they feel stronger, healthier, and more vivacious in spirit than they did before. 
Among these are two Brahmans who were quite healthy and free from all disease 
when they began the experiment. One of them is well known at the Adyar Head- 
quarters and occupies a high official position. The testimony of these gentlemen 
will be cheerfully given in support of the views herein above expressed. 

I have long been of the opinion that it is natural to be well; that 
Sickness is invariably the result of a transgression of nature’s laws. 
Furthermore, since our growth, life, and strength depend upon nutri- 
tion, I have believed that the diseases of modern life are largely the 
result of an unnatural diet. This view was confirmed when I perceived 
that animals in a state of nature—whether we take the birds of the air, 
the beasts of the field, or the fishes in the sea—which live on food 
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spontaneously produced, are quite generally in a state of vigorous 
health. For the eight years that I was a zealous vegetarian I was 
constantly propounding to myself the enquiry: What is the natural 
food of man? Adopting the view of science that man is the product 
of evolution from inferior types I could see that primitive man must 
have subsisted without the aid of agriculture, tools, or fire. Assuming, 
also, that man made his entry upon the planet in a warm climate, I 
became convinced that he must have lived upon food spontaneously 
produced; and it occurred to me to enquire what foods are sponta- 
neously produced in warm climates which might be adequate for the 
nourishment of man. I found that sweet fruits and nuts are so pro- 
duced in abundance, and that these foods are rich in the necessary 
elements of nutrition, and that they contain those elements in about 
the needed proportions. At once I sought to determine the essential 
difference between this natural food and the food of modern life, and 
I perceived that sweet fruits and nuts have only a small proportion of 
starch; that the heat-supporting nourishment in fruits is in the form 
of glucose, and that glucose or fruit sugar requires no digestion, but is 
ready for absorption and assimilation as soon as eaten; whereas starch, 
forming the predominant element of bread, cereals, pulses, and vege- 
tables must undergo not only a protracted digestion in the first stomach, 
but must be passed on to the intestines, where it is converted first into 
dextrin and then into glucose—precisely the same condition in which 
the chief element of fruits is found as prepared by nature. 

Although for years a strict vegetarian, I had been greatly puzzled 
to understand why invalids are so much benefited by an exclusive 
diet of minced beef and hot water. At once I believed I had the 
key. It was because this meat diet was free from starch. I saw 
that the growing favour in which milk was held by physicians of all 
schools for invalids is explained on the same ground—it is also free 
from starch. I saw that the wonderful benefits received by patients 
attending the grape cures of Europe followed the same law. While it 
is true they eat a small portion of bread they live substantially upon 
grapes, and hence eat but a minimum of starch foods. The famed 
German health resorts of Carlsbad, Marienbad, etc., followed the same 
law. Patients at these resorts are allowed only a minimum portion of 
bread and potatoes, and are prescribed an augmented amount of eggs, 
milk, and meat. 

Being thus provided with a key by which to determine what are 
and what are not natural foods, it will be seen that the animal products 
—eggs, milk, butter, and cheese—and flesh foods—the ‘“‘fish, flesh, or 
fowl” of the vegetarians—are ‘‘natural’’ only in the sense that they are 
suitable for digestion in the first stomach, the same as nuts and sweet 
fruits, and are thus free from the objection made against bread and 
other cereal and starch foods; and that these animal foods are valuable 
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and necessary as long—and only as long—as men and women under 
the exigencies and strain of modern life, and through weak inheritance 
and unwholesome diet, are more or less invalids, and perhaps as long 
as men are obliged to perform more work, undergo greater strain, and 
endure greater anxiety than is natural or healthful. 

I at once called the attention of the vegetarians of England to this 
discovery, inviting their cooperation in experimenting upon this diet, 
and was soon placed in communication with some scores of earnest 
people who joined in putting this non-starch food system to the test. 
I saw that nuts are rich in free oil and nitrogen, and that the fruits, 
although usually lacking in nitrogen, are rich in heat-giving nourish- 
ment, and that this food in fruits has the advantage of being pre-digested 
by nature. Since nuts in the natural condition are very difficult to 
obtain, and since to the enfeebled powers of digestion, which are so 
well-nigh universal, they are difficult of digestion, I was led to substi- 
tute in my own diet milk and eggs for nuts, and recommended this 
course to others. I was surprised to find many persons to whom the 
eggs and milk seemed also difficult of digestion, and having observed 
the wonderful benefits of the beef and hot water treatment I was finally 
induced to try a diet of fruits, with fish and flesh in substitution for the 
nuts. I have always had an instinctive abhorrence of the use of flesh 
as food, and only consented to this course from the conviction that to 
be well is our first duty, that health is necessary in order to perform 
one’s duty in life. 

I had for years been pained by witnessing at vegetarian gatherings 
the pale and anzemic condition of many of the devotees of the cereal 
diet system. At first I accounted for this on the supposition that these 
people were very ill when they adopted vegetarianism, and that suffi- 
cient time had not elapsed for them to have effected their recovery. 
Upon conversing with many of them I found that this anzemic con-. 
dition was not infrequently induced after they had adopted vege- 
tarianism. After the discovery of what I believed to be the natural 
food of man, and that starch foods necessarily require a nerve-force- 
wasting digestion, I was put in possession of the reason why vegetarians. 
so frequently exhibit these symptoms of ill-health. Many vegetarians 
consulted me as to their health. I advised a trial of fruit and animal 
products. In many cases this trial proved as satisfactory as it did in 
the case of the Hindti gentleman of whom Col. Olcott writes. In other 
cases, after they had proven by experiment that they were unable to. 
use milk and eggs in sufficient quantities for their adequate nourish- 
ment, they were induced, through my advice, to adopt a diet of meat 
and fruit, and usually at once began to mend. 

For this course I have been taken to task by vegetarians and by 
members of the Humanitarian League, and the columns of Matural 
food have given considerable space to the discussion of this question, 
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for and against. I believe it isa topic to which Theosophists will be 
called upon sooner or later to give their attention. They are especially 
interested in the brotherhood of man, and in all movements tending to 
the elevation of the race. Heine says: “Our first duty is to become 
healthy’”’; and Ruskin, ‘‘There is no wealth but life. That country is 
the richest which nourishes the greatest number of noble and happy 
human beings; that man is richest who, having perfected the functions 
of his own life to the utmost, has also the widest helpful influence.” In 
the brief space of a short article I am unable to give even a hint of the 
many confirmatory evidences and proofs in support of the contention 
that the use of bread, cereals, and potatoes necessarily undermines the 
health of the race; these may be found in the publications of the 
Natural Food Society, and in the columns of Watural Food. ‘There is 
good ground for the belief that the most robust health and the most 
vigorous old age can only be obtained on a diet of fruits and nuts, and 
as a remedial measure, because of the prostration that has been the 
result of the excessive use of starch foods for generations, a temporary 
resort to either fish or flesh is not infrequently necessary. I am at one 
with those Theosophists who shrink from taking life, and from using 
flesh as food; but if it can be proven that this condition of weakness, 
brought about by an ill-founded dietetic custom perpetuating heredi- 
tary tendencies needs a temporary administration of flesh foods in the 
dietary, and that an invalid by this course is restored to a more or less 
perfect condition of health, is there not at once a most serious ethical 
question for Theosophists to determine? Iam firmly convinced that a 
continuance in a starchy diet inevitably undermines the health and 
shortens the life of the race, and that it is only by the adoption of a 
non-starch dietary that it will be able to outgrow its meat-eating habits. 

I would be pleased to obtain the addresses of all those persons who 
are interested in the further discussion of this topic. 

EMMET DENSMORE, M.D. 


For there is no action so slight, nor so mean, but it may be done to a great 
purpose and ennobled therefore; nor is any purpose so great but that slight actions 
may help it, and may be so done as to help it much. . . Hence George Herbert— 

A servant, with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 
RusKIN, Seven Lamps of Architecture, p. 3. 


No! Itis over; and the woe that’s dead 


Rises next hour a glorious angel. 
C. KINGSLEY, Saint Maura. 


My Visits to a Holy Pogim. 


NKNOWN to any but a few earnest members of the Theosophical 
Society of Calcutta, a holy Yogini has come among us, and is 
now residing in our busy metropolis. She occupies one of those com- 
modious houses owned by Moharani Surnomoyee, M.I.O.C.I., on the 
side of Chitpur Road, which is the most frequented thoroughfare of 
Calcutta. I visited her several times, was fortunate enough to attract 
her notice, and was very kindly treated. She possesses a noble coun- 
tenance, is very intelligent, and has a deep knowledge of our Shastras. 
She appears to be an Occultist of a very high order, but does not show 
phenomena, and is very cautious in speaking about Occultism to a 
mixed crowd of visitors. Her exposition of the Advaita doctrine is 
wonderfully lucid and convincing. On one occasion a young gentle- 
man, belonging to a certain secret society of Occultists, came to see 
her; she could at once divine what was passing in his mind, and on, 
his asking some questions on Shastric metaphysics, I answered them 
at her request, on which she was well pleased with me, and summed up 
the whole in a very able manner. 

Her opinion about the Tantras is worth knowing. The Tantric 
Marga, she said, is the easiest of all; but all the Tantras which we 
come across are spurious imitations, intended, in most cases, for mere 
sensual gratifications, and are ineffectual when not positively injurious. 
A real Tantra, in her opinion, cannot differ from the Vedas. 

She resided for a long time in Nepal and is well known there. I 
noticed several Nepalese gentlemen coming to see her. 

In her opinion ingratitude is the greatest of all vices, and an un- 
grateful man is unfit for any spiritual instruction. 

The ostensible object of her visit is to revive Sanskrit learning and 
to teach the Vedas; on my telling her that that would never succeed, 
and would only make the people starve in these hard times, she became 
grave and replied: ‘“‘ Follow your Shastric teachings and your present 
impoverished condition must change.” 

There is, she said, still a certain locality in the Deccan where the 
people live as Hindts ought to live; famine, poverty, and want are 
unknown there, though not a single foreigner ever assists them, and 
they still are happy, contented, and wise. 

There is a mystery connected with the temples and the idols of 
Jagannath; the place is called Shri-Kshettra (the place of Shri), and the 
Jagannath Purushottama (Paramatma, see Gi/d). The late T. Subba 
Row was about to send a secret mission to the place, and every Hind@ . 
ascetic must visit it at least once in life. I asked Madame Blavatsky 
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about the mystery, but received no reply; I asked some Hindti Oc- 
cultists, but no one chose to even throw out a hint. One night, while 
the visitors were few, very few, I broached the subject to the VYogini, 
she began to tell me something, when all on a sudden she stopped and 
asked me eagerly, ‘‘Have you seen Shri Yantra?” I said no; she 
thereupon changed the subject and would speak no more about it. 

Readers of the early numbers of the 7heosophist may remember 
H. P. B.’s remarks about Shri Yantra or Shri Chakra, while carrying 
on a discussion with the late T. Subba Row, who had not then yet 
joined our Society. No one, she said, is permitted to give out the true 
one. The figure therefore in /szs Unveiled is not a real Shri Chakra. 

The true Shri Chakra, says Mutaji (mother), as the Yogini is 
called, is not only a geometrical figure, but something more, and gives 
wonderful powers to the possessor. 

K. P. MuUKHERJI, F.T.S. 
Barakar. 


ONO ERY 


Simon SMlagqus. 
(Continued from page 478.) 
PART II. 

A REVIEW OF AUTHORITIES. 


HE student will at once perceive that though the Simon of the 
Acts and the Simon of the fathers both retain the two features of 
the possession of magical power and of collision with Peter, the tone of 
the narratives is entirely different. Though the apostles are naturally 
shown as rejecting with indignation the pecuniary offer of the thauma- 
turge, they display no hate for his personality, whereas the fathers 
depict him as the vilest of impostors and charlatans and hold him up to 
universal execration. The incident of Simon’s offering money to Peter 
is admittedly taken by the fathers from this account, and therefore 
their repetition in no way corroborates the story. Hence its authen- 
ticity rests entirely with the writer of the Ac/s, for Justin, who was a 
native of Samaria, does not mention it. As the Acfs are not quoted 
from prior to A.D. 177, and their writer is only traditionally claimed to 
be Luke, we may safely consider ourselves in the domain of legend 
and not of history. 

The same may be said of all the incidents of Simon’s career; they 
pertain to the region of fable and probably owe their creation to the 
Patristic and Simonian controversies of later ages. 

The Simon of Justin gives us the birthplace of Simon as at Gitta, 
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and the rest of the fathers follow suit with variation of the name. 
Gitta, Gittha, Gittoi, Gitthoi, Gitto, Gitton, Gitteh, so run the variants. 
This, however, is a matter of no great importance, and the little burg 
is said to-day to be called Gitthoi.? 

The statement of Justin as to the statue of Simon at Rome with 
the inscription “Srmonr DEO SANCTO” has been called in question by 
every scholar since the discovery in 1574 of a large marble fragment in 
the island of the Tiber bearing the inscription ““S—Emonr SANcCoO Dro 
Fipio,” a Sabine God. A few, however, think that Justin could not 
have made so glaring a mistake in writing to the Romans, and that if 
it were a mistake Irenzeus would not have copied it. The coin- 
cidence, however, is too striking to bear any other interpretation than 
that perhaps some ignorant controversialist had endeavoured to give 
the legend a historical appearance, and that Justin had lent a too ready 
ear to him. It is also to be noticed that Justin tells us that nearly all 
the Samaritans were Simonians. 

We next come to the Simon of Irenzeus which, owing to many 
similarities, is supposed by scholars to have been taken from Justin’s 
account, if not from the Apology, at any rate from Justin’s lost work on 
heresies which he speaks of in the Apology. Or it may be that both 
borrowed from some common source now lost to us. 

The story of Helen is here for the first time given. Whether or 
not there was a Helen we shall probably never know. The “lost 
sheep” was a necessity of every Gnostic system, which taught the 
descent of the soul into matter. By whatever name called, whether 
Sophia, Acaméth, Prunicus, Barbélo, the glyph of the Magdalene, out 
of whom seven devils are cast, has yet to be understood, and the 
mystery of the Christ and the seven zons, churches or assemblies 
(ecclesig), in every man will not be without significance to every 
student of Theosophy. These data are common to all Gnostic 
zonology. 

If it is argued that Simon was the first inventor of this eonology, 
it is astonishing that his name and that of Helen should not have had 
some recognition in the succeeding systems. If, on the contrary, it 
is maintained that he used existing materials for his system, and ex- 
plained away his improper connection with Helen by an adaptation of 
the Sophia-mythos, it is difficult to understand how such a palpable 
absurdity could have gained any credence among such cultured ad- 
herents as the Simonians evidently were. In either case the Gnostic 
tradition is shown to be pre-Christian. Every initiated Gnostic, how- 
ever, must have known that the mythos referred to the World-Soul 
in the Cosmos and the Soul in man. 

The accounts of the 4cfs and of Justin and Irenzeus are so con- 


1M. BE. Amélineau, ‘‘Essai sur le Gnosticisme Egyptien,”’ Annales du Musée Guimet, Tom. 
xvi. p. 28. 
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fusing that it has been supposed that two Simons are referred to.1. For 
if he claimed to be a reincarnation of Jesus, appearing in Jerusalem as 
the Son, he could not have been contemporary with the apostles. It 
follows, therefore, that either he made no such claim; or if he made 
the claim, Justin and Irenzeus had such vague information that they 
confused him with the Simon of the Acts; or that the supposition is 
not well-founded, and Simon was simply inculcating the Esoteric doc- 
trine of the various manifestations or descents of one and the same 
Christ principle. 

The Simon of Tertullian again is clearly taken from Irenzeus, as 
the critics are agreed. ‘‘Tertullian evidently knows no more than he 
read in Irenzus,” says Dr. Salmon.” 

It is only when we come to the Simon of the Phzlosophumena that we 
feel on any safe ground. The prior part of it is especially precious on 
account of the quotations from Zhe Great Revelation ( peyadn arddacrs) 
which we hear of from no other source. The author of Phzlosophumena, 
whoever he was, evidently had access to some of the writings of the 
Simonians, and here at last we have arrived at any thing of real value 
in our rubbish heap. 

It was not until the year 1842 that Minoides Mynas brought to 
Paris from Mount Athos, on his return from a commission given him 
by the French Government, a fourteenth-century MS. in a mutilated 
condition. This was the MS. of our Phzlosophumena which is supposed 
to have been the work of Hippolytus. The authorship, however, is 
still uncertain, as will appear by what will be said about the Simon of 
Epiphanius and Philaster. 

The latter part of the section on Simon in the Philosophumena is 
not so important, and is undoubtedly taken from Irenzeus or from the 
anti-heretical treatise of Justin, or from the source from which both 
these fathers drew. The account of the death of Simon, however, shows 
that the author was not Hippolytus from whose lost work Epiphanius 
and Philaster are proved by Lipsius to have taken their accounts. 

The Simon of Origen gives us no new information, except as to 
the small number of the Simonians. But like other data in his con- 
troversial writitigs against the Gnostic philosopher Celsus we can 
place little reliance on his statement, for Eusebius Pamphyl writing 
in A.D. 324-5, a century afterwards, speaks of the Simonians as still 
considerable in numbets.* 

The Simon of Epiphanius and Philaster leads us to speak of a 


1 Mosheim’s /nstitutes of Ecclesiastical History (Trans. etc., Murdock and Soames; ed. Stubbs 
1863), Vol. I., p. 87, note, gives the following list of those who have maintained the theory of two 
Simons: Vitringa, Observ. Sacrar., v. 12, }9, p.159,'C. A. Heumann, Acta Erudil. Lips. for April, 
A.D. 1717, p. 179, and Is. de Beausobre, Diss. sur l’ Adamites, pt. ii. subjoined to L’Enfants’ AH/7stotre 
de la Guerre des Hussites, i. 350, etc. Dr. Salmon also holds this theory. 

2 Dict. Christ. Biog., art. ‘‘Helena,’’ Vol. I1., p. 880. 

8 Hist. Eccles., ii. 13. 
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remarkable feat of scholarship performed by R. A. Lipsius,’ the learned 
professor of divinity in the university of Jena. From their accounts he 
has reconstructed to some extent a lost work of Hippolytus against 
heresies of which a description was given by Photius. This treatise 
was founded on certain discourses of Irenzeus. By comparing Philaster, 
Epiphanius, and the Pseudo-Tertullian, he recovers Hippolytus, and by 
comparing his restored Hippolytus with Irenzeus he infers a common 
authority, probably the lost work of Justin Martyr, or, may we suggest, 
as remarked above, the work from which Justin got his information.” 

The Simon of Theodoret differs from that of his predecessor only 
in one or two important details of the eonology, a fact that has pre- 
sumably led Matter to suppose that he has introduced some later 
Gnostic ideas or confused the teachings of the later Simonians with 
those of Simon.’ 

The Simon of the legends is so entirely outside any historical 
criticism, and the stories gleaned from the Hfomzlies and Recognitions 
are so evidently fabrications—most probably added to the doctrinal 


narrative at a later date—and so obviously the stock-in-trade legends 


of magic, that not a solitary scholar supports their authenticity. Pro- 
bably one of the reasons for this is the strong Ebionism of the narra- 
tives, which is by no means palatable to the orthodox taste. In this 
connection the following table of the Ebionite scheme of emanation 
may be of interest: 


GOD. 
(The One Being, the Principle of all things.) 
co Se 
SPIRIT. MATTER. 
The Four elements. 
(This mixture produces) 
: | 
THE Son. THE DEVIL. 
(The Leader of the future cycle.) (The leader of the present cycle.) 
| | 
GREAT THINGS. LITTLE THINGS. 
(Heaven, light, life, etc.) (Earth, fire, death, etc.) 
| 
ADAM. EVE. 
(Truth.) (Error.) 
———_——__, — a 
MAN. 
(The union of Spirit and Body, of Truth and Error.) 
——————— —— 
INFERIOR MEN. SUPERIOR MEN. 
Ishmael. Isaac. 
Esau. Jacob. 
Aaron. Moses. 
John the Baptist. Jesus. 
Antichrist. Christ. 
eg i ee 
GOD. 


(Completion, rest.)4 


1 Quellenkritik des Epiphanios. 

2 Cf. Dr. Salmon’s art. ‘‘Hippolytus Romanus,” Dict. Christ. Biog., iii. 93, 94. 

8 Histotre Critique du Gnostictsme, Tom. i. p. 197 (1st ed. 1828). 

4 Les Bibles, et les Initiateurs Religieux de ? Humanité, Louis Leblois, i. 144; from Uhlhorn, Die 
Homilien und Recognitionen, p. 224. 
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There remains but to mention the curious theory of Bauer and the 
Tubingen school. It isjnow established by recent theological criticism 
that the Clementine writings were the work of some member or mem- 
bers of the Elkesaites, a sect of the Ebionites, and that they were 
written at Rome somewhere in the third century. The Elkesszans or 
Elkesaites founded their creed on a book called A/kesa?, which pur- 
ported to be an angelic revelation and which was remarkable for its 
hostility to the apostle Paul. As the Recogni/ions contain much anti- 
Paulinism, Bauer and his}school not only pointed out the Ebionite 
source of the Clementine literature, but also put forward the theory 
that whenever Simon Magus is mentioned Paul is intended; and that 
the narrative of the Acs and the legends simply tell the tale of the 
jealousy of the elder apostles to Paul, and their attempt to keep him 
from the fullest enjoyment of apostolic privileges. But the latest 
scholarship shakes its head gravely at the theory, and however bitter 
controversialists the anti-Paulinists may have been, it is not likely that 
they would have gone so far out of: their way to vent their feelings in 
so grotesque a fashion. 

In conclusion of this Part let us take a general review of our 
authorities with regard$to the life of Simon and the immoral practices 
attributed to his followers, including a few words of notice on the 
lost Simonian literature, and reserving the explanation of his system 
and some notice of magical practices for Part III. 

I have distinguished the Simon of the fathers from the Simon of 


’ 


the legends, as to biography, ‘“‘by convention” and not ‘‘by nature,” as 
the Simonians would say, for the one and the other is equally on a 
mythical basis. It is easy to understand that the rejection of the 
Simon of the legends is a logical necessity for those who have to 
repudiate the Ebionite]Clementines. Admit the authenticity of the 
narrative as regards Simon, and the authenticity of the other incidents 
about John the Baptist and Peter would have to be acknowledged; 
but this would never do, so Simon escapes from the clutches of his 
orthodox opponents as far as this count is concerned. 

But the biographical incidents in the fathers are of a similar 
nature precisely to those in the Clementines, and their sources of 
information are so vague and unreliable, and at such a distance 
from the time of their supposed occurrence, that we have every reason 
to place them in the same category with the Clementine legends. 
Therefore, whether we reject the evidence or accept it, we must reject 
both accounts or accept both. To reject the one and accept the other 
is a prejudice that a partisan may be guilty of, but a position which 
no unbiassed enquirer can with justice take up. 

The legends, however, may find some excuse when it is remem- 
bered that they were current in a period when the metal of religious 
controversy was glowing at white heat. Orthodox Christians had their 
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ears still tingling with the echoing of countless accusations of the 
foulest nature to which they had been subjected. Not a crime that 
was known or could be imagined that had not been brought against 
them; they naturally, therefore, returned the compliment when they 
could do so with safety, and though in these more peaceful and 
tolerant days much as we may regret the flinging backwards and 
forwards of such vile accusations, we may still find some excuse for 
it in the passionate enthusiasm ot the times, always, however, remem- 
bering that the readiest in accusation and in putting the worst con- 
struction on the actions of others, is generally one who unconsciously 
brings a public accusation against his own lower nature. 

This has been well noticed by Matter, who writes as follows: 

“There is nothing so impure,’ says Eusebius, ‘‘and one cannot imagine 
anything so criminal, but the sect of the Simonians goes far beyond it.’’! 

The bolt of Eusebius is strong; it is even too strong; for one can imagine 
nothing that goes beyond the excess of criminality; and Eusebius, belonging to 
a community who were just escaping from punishments into which accusations 
no less grave had caused thei to be dragged, should not perhaps have allowed 
himself to speak as he does. But man is made thus; he pursues when he ceases 
to be pursued.? 

All societies that have secret rites and a public position, as was 
the case with all the early communities of Christians and Gnostics, 
have had like accusations brought against them. The communities 
of the Simonians and Christians may or may not have been impure, 
it is now impossible to pronounce a positive opinion: The important 
point to notice is that the accusations being identical and the evidence 
or want of evidence the same, condemnation or acquittal must be 
meted out to both; and that if one is condemned and the other 
acquitted, the judgment will stand condemned as biassed, and there- 
fore be set aside by those who prefer truth to prejudice. 

So eager were the fathers to discredit Simon that they contradict 
themselves in the most flagrant fashion on many important points. 
On the one hand we hear that Samaria received the seed of the Word 
from the apostles and Simon in despair had to flee, on the other hand 
Justin, a native of Samaria, tells us, a century after this supposed 
event, that nearly all the Samaritans are Simonians. he accounts 
of Simon’s death again are contradictory; ir Simon perished so 
miserably at Rome, it is the reverse of probable that the Romans 
would have set up a statue in his honour. But, indeed, it is a some- 
what thankless task to criticize such manifest inventions; we know 
the source of their inspiration, and we know the fertility of the 
religious imagination, especially in matters of controversy, and this is 
a sufficient sieve wherewith to sift them out of our heap. 

I must now say a few words on Simonian literature of which 


1 Hist. Eccles., ii. 13. 2 Op. cit., i. 213. 
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the only genuine specimens we can in any way be certain are the 
quotations from the Afophasis of Simon in the text of the Prz/oso- 
phumena. 

That there was a body of Simonian scriptures is undoubtedly true, 
as may be seen from the passages we have quoted from the Recognitions, 
Jerome, Pseudo-Dionysius and the Arabic Preface to the Niczean 
Council, and for some time I was in hopes of being able to collect at 
least some scattered fragments of these works, but they have all un- 
fortunately shared the fate of much else of value that the ignorance 
and fear of orthodoxy has committed to the flames. We know at 
any rate that there was a book called 7he four Quarters of the World, 
just as the four orthodox gospels are dedicated to the signs of the four 
quarters in the old MSS., and that a collection of sentences or con- 
troversial replies of Simon were also held in repute by Simonians and 
were highly distasteful to their opponents. Matter’ and Amélineau? 
speak of a book by the disciples of Simon called De la Prédication de 
S. Paul, but neither from their references nor elsewhere can I find out 
any further information. In Migne’s Encyclopédie Théologique,® also, a 
reference is given to M. Miller (Catalogue des Manuscripts Grecs de 
’Escurial, p. 112), who is said to mention a Greek MS. on the subject 
of Simon (‘un écrit en grec relatifa Simon”). But I cannot find this 
catalogue in the British Museum, nor can I discover any other mention 
of this MS. in any other author. 

At last I thought that I had discovered something of real value 
in Grabe’s Spicilegium, purporting to be gleanings of fragments from 
the heretics of the first three centuries A.p.,4 but the date of the 
authority is too late to be of much value. Grabe refers to the un- 
satisfactory references I have already given and, to show the nature of 
these books, according to the opinion of the unknown author or 
authors of the Apostolic Constitutions (Grabe calls him the ‘‘ collector,” 
and for some reason best known to himself places him in the fourth 
century’), quotes the following passage from their legendary pages. 

“Such were the doings of these people with names of ill-omen 
slandering the creation and marriage, providence, child-bearing, the 
Law and the Prophets; setting down foreign names of Angels, as 
indeed they themselves say, but in reality, of Daemons, who answer 
back to them from below.” 

It is only when Grabe refers to the Simonian Axtirrhétikot Logot, 
mentioned by the Pseudo-Dionysius, which he calls ‘‘vesani Simonis 
Refutatorii Sermones,” that we get any new information. 


1 Op. cit., ii. 217. 

2 Op. cit., 32. : 

8 Tom. xxiii, “Dictionnaire des Apocryphes,”’ Vol. II., Index, pp. Ixviii, lxix. 

4 Spicilegium SS. Patrum ut et Hereticorum Se@eculorum post Christum natum, I, II et LIT ,- 
Johannes Ernestus Grabius ; Oxoniz, 1714, ed. alt., Vol. I., pp. 305-312. 

5 P. 306. 
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A certain Syrian bishop, Moses Barcephas, writing in the tenth 
century,’ professes to preserve some of these controversial retorts of 
Simon, which the pious Grabe—to keep this venom, as he calls it, 
apart from the orthodox refutation—has printed in italics. The follow- 
ing is the translation of these italicized passages: 

“God willed that Adam should not eat of that tree; but he did 
eat; he, therefore, did not remain as God willed him to remain: it 
results, theretore, that the maker of Adam was impotent.” 

“God willed that Adam should remain in Paradise; but he of his 
own disgraceful act fell from thence: therefore the God that made 
Adam was impotent, inasmuch as he was unable of his own will to 
keep him in Paradise.” 

‘“‘(For) he interdicted (he said) Adam from the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, by tasting which he would have had power 
to judge between good and evil, and to avoid this, and follow after 
that.” 

“But (said he) had not that maker of Adam forbidden him to eat 
of that tree, he would in no way have undergone this judgment and 
this punishment; for hence is evil here, in that he (Adam) had done 
contrary to the bidding of God, for God had ordered him not to eat, 
and he had eaten.” 

“Through envy (said he) he forbade Adam to taste of the tree of 
life, so that, of course, he should not be immortal.” 

‘‘For what reason on earth (said he) did God curse the serpent? 
For if (he cursed him) as the one who caused the harm, why did he 
not restrain him from so doing, that is, from seducing Adam? But if 
(he cursed him) as one who had brought some advantage, in that he 
was the cause of Adam’s eating of that good tree, it needs must follow 
that he was distinctly unrighteous and envious; lastly, if, although 
from neither of these reasons, he still cursed him, he (the maker of 
Adam) should most certainly be accused of ignorance and folly.” 

Now although there seems no reason why the above contentions 
should not be considered as in substance the arguments employed by 
Simon against his antagonists of the dead-letter, yet the tenth century 
is too late to warrant verbal accuracy, unless there may have been 
some Syrian translation which escaped the hands of the destroyers. 
The above quoted specimen of traditionary Simonian logic, however, is 
interesting, and will, we believe, be found not altogether out of date in 
our own times.” 

Finally, there is one further point that I have reserved for the end 
of this Part in order that my readers may constantly keep it in mind 
during the perusal of the Part which follows. 


1 Comment. de Paradiso, c.i., pp. 200, et segg., editionis Antverpiensis, anno 1557, in 8vo. 

2 Grabe is also interesting for a somewhat wild speculation which he quotes from a British 
Divine (apud Usserium in Antiguitatibus Eccles. Britannice), that the tonsure of the monks was 
taken from the Simonians. (Grabe, of. c7zt., p. 697.) 
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We must always remember that every single syllable we possess 
about Simon comes from the hands of bitter opponents, from men who 
had no mercy or toleration for the heretic. The heretic was accursed, 
condemned eternally by the very fact of his heresy; an emissary of 
Satan and the natural enemy of God. There was no hope for him, no 
mercy for him; he was irretrievably damned.t. The Simon of our 
authorities has no friend; no one to say a word in his favour; he is 
hounded down the byways of “history” and the highways of tradition, 
and to crush him is to do God service. One solitary ray of light beams 
forth in the fragment of his work called Zhe Great Revelation, one 
solitary ray, that will illumine the garbled accounts of his doctrine, 
and speak to the Theosophists of to-day in no uncertain tones that 
each may say: 


Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. 
If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
{Simon] has had great wrong.’ 


G. R. S. MEAD. 
(To be continued.) 


“But this poor miserable me! Is /A7zs, then, all the book I have got to read 
about God in?” Yes, truly so. No other book, nor fragment of book, than that 
will you ever find; no velvet-bound missal, nor frankincensed manuscript— 
nothing hieroglyphic or cuneiform; papyrus and pyramid are alike silent on this 
matter; nothing in the clouds above, nor in the earth beneath. That flesh-bound 
volume is the only revelation that is, that was, or that can be. In that is the 
image of God painted; in that is the law of God written; in that is the promise of 
God revealed. Know thyself; for through thyself only thou canst know God. 
Through the glass darkly. But except through the glass in nowise. A tremulous 
crystal, waved as water, poured out upon the ground; you may defile it, despise it, 
pollute it, at your pleasure, and at your peril; for on the peace of those weak waves 
must all the heaven you shall ever gain be first seen; and through such purity as 
you can win for those dark waves must all the light of the risen Sun of Righteous- 
ness be bent down, by faint refraction. Cleanse them, and calm them, as you love 
your life. . . . Man isthe sun of the world; more than the realsun. The fire 
of his wonderful heart is the only heat worth gauge or measure.—RUSKIN, J/odern 
WPPAINTETS. Vow tits Uka5) Pa lS. 


1 In the epistle of St. Ignatius Ad Tyrallianos (3 11), Simon is called “‘the first-born Son of the 

Devil” (rpwtdtokov AvaBdXov vidv); and St. Polycarp seems to refer to Simon in the following 
- passage in his Epistle Ad Philipp. (3 7): 

‘Everyone who shall not confess that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh, is antichrist, and who 
shall not confess the martyrdom of the cross, is of the Devil; and he who translates the words of the 
Lord according to his own desires, and says there is neither resurrection nor judgment, he is the 
first-born of Satan.” 

2 Julius Cesar, III, ii. 106-8. 
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HO does not remember the story of the Christian missionary in 
Britain, sitting one evening in the vast hall ofa Saxon king, 
surrounded by his thanes, having come thither to preach the gospel of 
his Master; and as he spoke of life and death and immortality, a bird 
flew in through an unglazed window, circled the hall in its flight, and 
flew out once more into the darkness of the night. The Christian 
priest bade the king-see in the flight of the bird within the hall the 
transitory life of man, and claimed for his faith that it showed the soul, 
in passing from the hall of life, winging its way not into the darkness 
of night, but into the sunlit radiance of a more glorious world. Out of 
the darkness, through the open window of Birth, the life of a man 
comes to the earth; it dwells for a while before our eyes; into the 
darkness, through the open window of Death, it vanishes out of our 
sight. And man has questioned ever of Religion, Whence comes it? 
Whither goes it? and the answers have varied with the faiths. To-day, 
many a hundred year since Paulinus talked with Edwin, there are 
more people in Christendom who question whether man has a spirit to 
come anywhence or to go anywhither, than, perhaps, in the world’s. 
history could ever before have been found at one time. And the very 
Christians who claim that Death’s terrors have been abolished have 
surrounded the bier and the tomb with mcre gloom and more dismal 
funeral pomp than have the votaries of any other creed. What can be 
more depressing than the darkness in which a house is kept shrouded 
while the dead body is awaiting sepulture? What more repellent 
than the sweeping robes of lustreless crape, and the purposed hideous-. 
ness of the heavy cap in which the widow laments the ‘‘deliverance” of 
her husband ‘from the burden of the flesh”? What more revolting 
than the artificially long faces of the undertaker’s men, the drooping 
‘“weepers,”’ the carefully arranged white handkerchiefs, and, until 
lately, the pall-like funeral cloaks? During the last few years, a great. 
and marked improvement has been made. The plumes, cloaks, and 
weepers have well-nigh disappeared. The grotesquely ghastly hearse 
is almost a thing of the past, and the coffin goes forth heaped over with 
flowers instead of shrouded in the heavy black velvet pall. Men and 
women, though still wearing black, do not roll themselves up in 
shapeless garments like sable winding-sheets, as if trying to see how 
miserable they could make themselves by the imposition of artificial 
discomforts. Welcome common-sense has driven custom from its 
throne, and has refused any longer to add these gratuitous annovances. 
to natural human grief. 
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In literature and in art, alike, this gloomy fashion of regarding 
Death has been characteristic of Christianity. Death has been painted 
as a skeleton grasping a scythe, a grinning skull, a threatening figure 
with terrible face and uplifted dart, a bony scarecrow shaking an hour- 
glass—all that could alarm and repel has been gathered round this 
rightly-named King of Terrors. Milton, who has done so much with 
his stately rhythm to mould the popular conceptions of modern Chris- 
tianity, has used all the sinewy strength of his magnificent diction to 
surround with horror the figure of Death. 

The other shape, 
If shape it might be called, that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either; black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart; what seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 
Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 
The monster moving onward came as fast, 
With horrid strides; hell trembled as he strode 
So spoke the grisly terror; and in shape 
So speaking, and so threatening, grew tenfold 
More dreadful and deform : 
‘ but he, my inbred enemy, 
Forth issued, brandishing his fatal dart, 
Made to destroy: I fled, and cried out Death! 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and sighed 
From all her caves, and back resounded Death.t 

That such a view of Death should be taken by the professed 
followers of a Teacher said to have “brought life and immortality to 
light” is passing strange. The claim, that as late in the history of the 
world as a mere eighteen centuries ago the immortality of the Spirit 
in man was brought to light, is of course transparently absurd, in the 
face of the overwhelming evidence to the contrary available on all 
hands. The stately Egyptian Ritual with its Book of the Dead, in 
which are traced the post-mortem journeys of the Soul, should be 
enough, if it stood alone, to put out of court for ever so preposterous 
aclaim. Hear the cry of the Soul of the righteous: 

O ye, who make the escort of the God, stretch out to me your arms, for I 
become one of you. (xvii. 22.) 

Hail to thee, Osiris, Lord of Light, dwelling in the mighty abode, in the bosom 
of the absolute darkness. I come to thee, a purified Soul; my two hands are 
around thee. (xxi. I.) 

I open heaven; I do what was commanded in Memphis. I have knowledge of 
my heart; I am in possession of my heart, I am in possession of my arms, I am in 
possession of my legs, at the will of myself. My Soul is not imprisoned in my 
body at the gates of Amenti. (xxvi. 5, 6.) 

Not to multiply to weariness quotations from a book that is wholly 


1 Book ii, from lines 666-789. ‘The whole passage bristles with horrors. 
5 
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composed of the doings atid sayings of the disembodied man, let it 
suffice to give the final judgment on the victorious Soul: 


The defunct shall be deified among the Gods in the lower divine region, he 
shall never be rejected. . . . He shall drink from the current of the celestial 
river. . . . His Soul shall not be imprisoned, since it is a Soul that brings 
salvation to those near it. The worms shall not devour it. (clxiv. 14-16.) 


The general belief in Reincarnation is enough to prove that the 
religions of which it formed a central doctrine believed in the survival 
of the Soul after Death; but one may quote as an example a passage 
from the Ordinances of Manu, following on a disquisition on metem- 
psychosis, and answering the question of deliverance from rebirths. 


Amid of all these holy acts, the knowledge of self [should be translated, know- 
ledge of the Self, Atma] is said (to be) the highest; this indeed is the foremost of 


all sciences, since from it immortality is obtained 


The testimony of the great Zarathustrean Religion is clear, as is 
shown by the following, translated from the Avesta, in which, the 
journey of the Soul after death having been described, the ancient 
Scripture proceeds: 


The soul of the pure man goes the first step and arrives at (the Paradise) 
Humata; the soul of the pure man takes the second step and arrives at (the Para- 
dise) Hukhta; it goes the third step and arrives at (the Paradise) Hvarst; the soul 
of the pure man takes the fourth step and arrives at the Eternal Lights. 

To it speaks a pure one deceased before, asking it: How art thou, O pure 
deceased, come away from the fleshly dwellings, from the earthly possessions, 
from the corporeal world hither to the invisible, from the perishable world hither 
to the imperishable, as it happened to thee—to whom hail! 

Then speaks Ahura-Mazda: Ask not him whom thou askest, (for) he is come 
on the fearful, terrible, trembling way, the separation of body and soul.” 


The Persian Desatiy speaks with equal definiteness. This work 
consists of fifteen books, written by Persian prophets, and was written 
originally in the Avestaic language; ‘‘God” is Ahura-Mazda,or Yazdan: 


God selected man from animals to confer on him the soul, which is a substance 
free, simple, immaterial, non-compounded and non-appetitive. And that becomes 
an angel by improvement. 

By his profound wisdom and most sublime intelligence, he connected the soul 
with the material body. 

If he (man) does good in the material body, and has a good knowledge and 
religion he is Hartasp. 

As soon as he leaves this material body, I (God) take him up to the world of 
angels, that he may have an interview with the angels, and behold me. 

And if he is not Hartasp, but has wisdom and abstains from vice, I will pro- 
mote him to the rank of angels. ; 

Every person in proportion to his wisdom and piety will find a place in the 
rank of wise men, among the heavens and stars. And in that region of happiness 


. 


he will remain for ever.? 


1 xii. 85. Trans. of Burnell and Hopkins. 

2 From the translation of Dhunjeebhoy Jamsetjee Medhora, Zoroastrian and some other Ancient 
Systems, xxvii. 

8 Trans. by Mirza Mohamed Hadi. The Platonist, 306. 
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In China, the immemorial custom of worshipping the Souls of 
ancestors shows how completely the life of man was regarded as ex- 
tending beyond the tomb. The Sz A7mg—placed by Mr. James Legge 
as the most ancient of Chinese classics, containing historical documents 
ranging from B.C. 2357-627—is full of allusions to these Souls, who with 
other spiritual beings, watch over the affairs of their descendants and 
the welfare of the kingdom. Thus Pan-kang, ruling from B.c. ry4or- 
1374, exhorts his subjects: 

My object is to support and nourish you all. I think of my ancestors, (who are 
now) the spiritual sovereigns. . . . Were I to err in my government, and re- 
main long here, my high sovereign (the founder of our dynasty), would send down 
on me great punishment for my crime, and say, ‘‘Why do you oppress my people?” 
If you, the myriads of the people, do not attend to the perpetuation of your lives, 
and cherish one mind with me, the One man, in my plans, the former kings will 
send down on you great punishment for your crime, and say, “‘Why do you not 
agree with our young grandson, but go on to forfeit your virtue?’”? When they 
punish you from above, you will have no way of escape. . . . . Your ancestors 
and fathers will (now) cut you off and abandon you, and not save you from death.! 

Indeed, so practical is this Chinese belief, held to-day as in those 
long-past ages, that ‘“‘the change that men call Death” seems to play a 
very small part in the thoughts and lives of the people of the Flowery 
Land. 

These quotations, which might be multiplied a hundredfold, may 
suffice to prove the folly of the idea that immortality came to “light 
through the gospel.” The whole ancient world basked in the full sun- 
shine of belief in the immortality of man, lived in it daily, voiced it in 
their literature, went with it in calm serenity through the gate of Death. 

It remains a problem why Christianity, that vigorously and joyously 
reafhrmed it, should have growing in its midst the unique terror of 
Death that has played so large a part in its social life, its literature, 
and its art. Itis not simply the belief in hell that has surrounded the 
grave with horror, for other Religions have had their hells and yet 
their followers have not been harassed by this shadowy Fear. The 
Chinese, for instance, who take Death as such a light and trivial thing, 
have a collection of hells quite unique in their varied unpleasantness. 
Maybe the difference is a question of race rather than of creed; that 
the vigorous life of the West shrinks from its antithesis, and that its 
unimaginative common-sense finds a bodiless condition too lacking in 
solidity of comfort; whereas the more dreamy mystical East, prone to 
meditation, and ever seeking to escape from the thraldom of the senses 
during earthly life, looks on the disembodied state as eminently de- 
sirable and as most conducive to unfettered thought. 

Ere passing to the consideration of the history of man in the post- 
mortem state, it is necessary, however briefly, to state the constitution 
of man, as viewed by the Esoteric Philosophy, for we must have in 


1 The Sacred Books of the East, iii. 109, 110. 
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mind the constituents of his being ere we can understand their dis- 
integration. Man then consists of 
The Immortal Triad: 
Atma. 
Buddhi. 
Manas, 
The Perishable Quaternary: 
Kama. 
Prana. 
Linga Sharira. 
Sthtla Sharira. 

Sthtila Sharira is the physical body, the visible tangible outer form, 
composed of various tissues. Linga Sharira is the ethereal counterpart 
of the body, its astral double. Prana is vitality, the integrating energy 
that codrdinates the astral and physical molecules and holds them to- 
gether in a definite organism; it is the life-breath within the organism, 
the portion of the universal Life-Breath, appropriated by the organism 
during the span of existence that we speak of as ‘“‘a life.” Kama is the 
aggregate of appetites, passions, and emotions, common to man and 
brute. Manas is the Thinker in us, the Intelligence. Buddhi is the 
vehicle wherein Atma, the Spirit, dwells, and in which alone it can 
manifest. 

Now the link between the Immortal Triad and the Perishable 
Quaternary is Manas, which is dual during earth life, or incarnation, 
and functions as Higher Manas and Lower Manas. Higher Manas 
sends out a Ray, Lower Manas, which works in and through the 
human brain, functioning there as brain-consciousness, as the ratio- 
cinating intelligence. This mingles with Kama, the passional nature, 
the passions and emotions thus becoming a part of Mind, as defined in 
Western Psychology. And so we have the link formed between the 
higher and lower natures in man, this Kama-Manas belonging to the 
higher by its Manasic, and to the lower by its Kamic, elements. As 
this forms the battleground during life, so does it play an important 
part in post-mortem existence. We might now classify our seven 
principles a little differently, having in view this mingling in Kama- 
Manas of perishable and imperishable elements: 


Atma. 
Immortal, Buddhi. 
Higher Manas. 
Conditionally Immortal. Kama-Manas. 
Prana. 
Mortal. Linga Sharira. 


Sthtila Sharira. 
Some Christian writers have adopted a classification similar to this, 
declaring Spirit to be inherently immortal, as being Divine; Soul to be 
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conditionally immortal, 7.e., capable of winning immortality by uniting 
itself with Spirit; Body to be inherently mortal. The majority of 
uninstructed Christians chop man into two, the Body that perishes’ at 
Death, and the something—called indifferently Soul or Spirit—that 
survives Death. This last classification—if classification it may be 
called—is entirely inadequate, if we are to seek any rational explana- 
tion, or even lucid statement, of the phenomena of post-mortem 
existence. The tripartite view of man’s nature gives a more reason- 
able representation of his constitution, but is inadequate to explain 
many phenomena. The septenary division alone gives a reasonable 
theory consistent with the facts we have to deal with, and therefore, 
though it may seem elaborate, the student will do wisely to make 
himself familiar with it. If he were studying only the body, and 
desired to understand its activities, he would have to classify its tissues 
at far greater length and with far more minuteness than I am using 
here. He would have to learn the differences between muscular, 
nervous, glandular, bony, cartilaginous, epithelial, connective, tissues, 
and all their varieties; and if he rebelled, in his ignorance, against 
such an elaborate division, it would be explained to him that only by 
such an analysis of the different components of the body can the varied 
and complicated phenomena of life-activity be understood. One kind 
of tissue is wanted for support, another for movement, another for 
secretion, another for absorption, and so on; and if each kind does not 
have its own distinctive name, dire confusion and misunderstanding 
must result, and physical functions remain unintelligible. In the long 
run time is gained, as well as clearness, by learning a few necessary 
technical terms, and as clearness is above all things needed in trying 
to explain and to understand very complicated post-mortem phenomena, 
I find myself compelled—contrary to my habit in these elementary 
papers—to resort to these technical names at the outset, for the English 
language las as vet no equivalents for them, and the use of long 
descriptive phrases is extremely cumbersome and inconvenient. 

For myself, I believe that very much of the antagonism between 
the adherents of the Esoteric Philosophy and those of Spiritualism has 
arisen from confusion of terms, and consequent misunderstanding of 
each other’s meaning.’# One eminent Spiritualist’ impatiently said that 
he did not see the need of exact definition, and that he meant by Spirit 
all the part of man’s nature that survived Death, and was not body. 
One might as well insist on saying that man’s body consists of bone 
and blood, and asked to define blood, answer: ‘‘Oh! I mean everything 
‘that isnot bone.” A clear definition of terms, and a rigid adherence to 
them when once adopted, will at least enable us all to understand each 
other, and that is the first step to any fruitful comparison of experiences. 

ANNIE BESANT, F.T.S. 
(To be continued.) 
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Thus, either present elements are the true elements, or there is a probability of eventually obtain- 
ing some more high and general power of Nature, even than electricity; and which, at the same 
time, might rev eal to us an entirely new grade of the elements of matter, now hidden from our view 
and almost from our suspicion.—Faraday on The Nature of the Chemical Elements, 1836. 


A mysterious force exists in the vibrations of the ether, called sound, which science and invention 
have so far failed to utilize; but which, no doubt, in the near future, will come under man’s control, 
for driving the wheels of industry.—7hought as Force. E.S. HUNTINGTON. 


Force and forces— 
No end of forces! Have they mind like men?—BROWNING. 


HE Spectator, commenting on the Jubilee of the Chemical Society 
last year, said that it was notable for two remarkable speeches; 
one by Lord Salisbury, and the other by Sir Lyon Playfair. Lord 

Salisbury reminded his hearers that about one hundred years ago, a 
very celebrated tribunal had informed Lavoisier that the French 
Republic had no need of chemists; but, said his Lordship, Lavoisier, 
though a man of very advanced opinions, was behind this age. Lord 
Salisbury proceeded to exalt Chemistry as an instrument of the higher 
educational discipline. Astronomy, he said, was hardly more than a 
Science of things that probably are; for, at such distance in space, it 
was impossible ‘to verify your inferences. Geology he regarded as a 
Science of things as they probably were; verification being impossible 
after such a lapse of time. But Chemistry he treated asa Science ot 
things as they actually are, at the present time. The Sfectator says: 

Surely that is questionable. All hypothesis is more or less a matter of proba- 
bility. No one has ever verified the existence of atoms. 

Sir Lyon Playfair in his speech, following Lord Salisbury, remarked, 
says the Spectator: 

Boyle has been called the father of chemistry and the brother of the Earl of 
Cork; ironically hinting, perhaps, that Lord Salisbury was reflecting as much 
immediate glory on chemistry, by his interest in it, as did the relationship of the 
first considerable chemist to the Irish Earl. 

Sir Lyon acknowledged the revolutionizing progress of Chemistry, 
saying that within the last fifty years it had seen great changes; then, 
oxygen was regarded as the universal lover of other « elements; and nitro- 
gen was looked upon as a quiet, confirmed bachelor; but oxygen had 
turned out to be a comparatively respectable bigamist, that only 1 miarries 
two wives at a time; and nitrogen had turned out to be a polygamist ; 
generally requiring three conjugates, and sometimes five, at a time. 
The false teachings of physicists in the past were admitted, including 
Sir Lyon’s own errors; his old conceptions concerning carbonic acid 
and carbonic oxide all having broken down, under the crushing feet of 
progress. After all, adds the Spectator, it seems that the French re- 
volutionist should have welcomed Chemistry, instead of snubbing it, 
for it has been the most revolutionary of Sciences. 

At the present time, notwithstanding the experiences of Science in 
the past, she stands as calmly on the pedestal to which she has exalted 
herself, as if not even an earthquake could rock its foundations. In 
her own opinion, she holds the key to Nature’s domains. Some few 
there are who are ready to admit that it is possible Nature still holds 
the key herself; and who are not unwilling to encounter another 
revolution, if by it they can extend their knowledge of Nature’s laws, 
even though it may leave only ruins, where now all is supposed to be 
so solid as to defy earthquakes and all other revolutionizing forces. 


t} 
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In reviewing the history of the onward march of Chemistry in the 
past, we find that Robert Boyle, who lived from 1627 to 1691, was the 
first chemist who grasped the idea of the distinctions between an ele- 
mentary and a compound body. He has been called the first scientific 
chemist, and he certainly did much to advance chemical science, 
particularly in the border-land of Chemistry and Physics, but he did 
this more by his overthrow of false theories than in any other way. It 
was left for Scheele (born 1742), an obscure Swedish chemist whose 
discoveries extended over the whole range of chemical Science, and his 
French contemporary Lavoisier (born 1743) to bring about a complete 
revolution in Chemistry. Thus step by step, and period by period, 
experimental Science has prepared the way to reach that elevation 
which humanity is destined eventually to attain, when all errors have 
been discarded and truth reigns triumphant. 


In view of the past history of discovery, what may not the Science of the future 
accomplish in the unseen pathways of the air? That still unconquered field lies 
before us, and we know that it is only a question of time when man will hold 
dominion there with as firm sway as he now holds it on land and sea. 


Physics and Chemistry walk hand in hand. They cannot cut the 
tie that joins them together in experimental Science. Physics treats 
of the changes of matter without regard to its internal constitution. 
The laws of gravitation and cohesion belong to physical Science. 
They concern matter without reference to its composition. Chemistry 
makes us acquainted with the constituents of the different forms of 
matter, their proportions and the changes which they are capable of 
bringing about in each other. 

Notwithstanding the experiences of the past both Chemistry and 
Physics are blind to what the future has in store for them. They have 
erected barriers to progress, building them so as to appear as of solid 
masonry, on the ground of false hypotheses, and, when the hour is ripe, 
they will be swept away, as if by a cyclone, leaving not one stone on 
another. It was Boyle who overthrew the so-called Aristotelian 
doctrine, and Paracelsus’ teachings of the three constituents of matter, 
disputed first by Van Helmont. Boyle taught that chemical combina- 
tion consists of an approximation of the smallest particles of matter, 
and that a decomposition takes place when a third body is present, 
capable of exerting on the particles of the one element a greater 
attraction than is exercised by the particles of the element with which 
itis combined. In this conjecture there is just a hint of the grand 
potentialities in the unknown realm which is now being explored by 
Keely, the discoverer of the order of vibration that releases the latent 
force held in the interstitial spaces of the constituents of water; one 
order of vibration, being more in sympathy with one of the elements of 
water than with the other, possesses a greater attraction for that element 
and thereby ruptures its atoms, showing up new elements. Not all 
men of Science are willing to admit the atomic theory; although it 
explains satisfactorily all the known laws of chemical combination. 
Dalton, accepting the teachings of the ancients as to the atomic con- 
stitution of matter, was the first to propound a truly chemical atomic 
theory; a quantitative theory, declaring that the atoms of the different 
elements are not of the same weight, and that the relative atomic 
weights of the elements are the proportions, by weight, in which the 
elements combine. All previous theories, or suggestions, had been 
simply qualitative. Berzelius, the renowned Swedish chemist, advanc- 
ing Dalton’s atomic theory, laid the foundation stones of chemical 
Science, as it now exists. Since his day, by the new methods of spec- 
trum analysis, elements unknown before have been discovered; and re- 
searchers in this field are now boldly questioning whether all the 
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supposed elements are really undecomposable substances, and are 
conjecturing that they are not. On this subject Sir Henry Roscoe 
says: 


So far as our chemical knowledge enables us to judge, we may assume with a 
considerable degree of probability that by the application of more powerful means, 
than are known at present, chemists will succeed in obtaining still more simple 
bodies from the so-called elements. Indeed, if we examine the history of our 
Science, we find frequent examples occurring of bodies which only a short time ago 
were considered to be elementary, which have been shown to be compounds, upon 
more careful examination. 


What the chemist’s retort has failed to accomplish has been 
effected by the discoverer of latent force existing in all forms of 
matter, where it is held locked in the interstitial spaces, until released 
by a certain order of vibration. As yet, the order of vibration, which 
releases this force, has not been discovered in any forms of matter 
excepting in the constituents of gunpowder, dynamite, and water. 
The Chinese are supposed to have invented, centuries before the birth 
of Christ, the explosive compound gunpowder, which requires that 
order of vibration known as heat to bring about a rupture of the mole- 
cules of the nitre, sulphur and charcoal of which it is composed. 
Dynamite requires another order of vibration, concussion, to release 
the latent force held in the molecular embrace of its constituents. The 
order of vibration discovered by Keely, which causes the rupture of the 
molecular and atomic capsules of the constituents of water, must ' 
remain (though in one point only) a secret with the discoverer, until 
he has completed his system for Science, and some one patentable 
invention. Let physicists be incredulous, or curious, it matters not to 
him. He has proved to his own satisfaction the actual existence of 
atoms and their divisibility; and, to the satisfaction of thousands 
capable of forming an opinion, the existence of an unknown force. 
Men of Science have not been in any haste to aid him, either with 
money or with sympathy, in his researches; and he will take his own 
time to bestow upon them the fruit of those researches. 

Those who have not clear ideas as to the nature of elementary 
bodies, molecules and atoms, may like to know that elements are 
defined as simple substances, out of which no other two, or more, 
essentially differing substances have been obtained. Compounds are 
bodies out of which two or more essentially differing substances have 
been obtained. A molecule is the smallest part of a compound or 
element that is capable of existence in a free state. Atoms are set 
down, by those who believe in the atomic theory, as the indivisible 
constituents of molecules. Thus an element is a substance made up 
of atoms of the same kind; a compound is a substance made up of 
atoms of unlike kind. 

Over seventy elements are now known, out of which, or com- 
pounds of these with each other, our globe is composed, and also the 
meteoric stones which have fallen on our earth. The Science of 
Chemistry aims at the experimental examination of the elements and 
their compounds, and the investigation of the laws which regulate 
their combination one with another. For example, in the year 1805, 
Gay-Lussac and Von Humboldt found that one volume of oxygen 
combines with exactly two volumes of hydrogen to form water; and 
that these exact proportions hold good at whatever temperature the 
gases are brought into contact. Oxygen and hydrogen are now classi- 
fied as elementary bodies. 

The existence of atoms, if proved, as claimed by the pioneer of 
whom we write, confirms Priestley’s idea that all discoveries are made 
by chance; for it certainly was by a mere chance, as we view things 
with our limited knowledge, that Keely stumbled over the dissociation 
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of these supposed simple elements of water by vibratory force’; thus 
making good Roscoe’s assumption that, by the application of more 
powerful means than were known to him, still more simple bodies 
would be shown up. Had Keely subdivided these corpuscles of matter, 
after a method known to physicists, he would have been hailed as a 
discoverer, when it was announced by Arthur Goddard in the Aritish 
Mercantile Gazette, in 1887, that he had declared electricity to be a cer- 
tain form of atomic vibration of what is called the luminiferous ether. 

Had Keely been better understood, Science might have been 
marching, with giant strides, across this unknown realm during the 
many years in which men of learning have refused to witness the 
operation of the dissociation of water, because one of their number 
decided in 1876 that Keely was using compressed air. Fixing bounds 
to human knowledge, she still refuses to listen to the suggestion that 
what she has declared as truth may be as grossly erroneous as were her 
teachings in the days when the rotation of the earth was denied; this 
denial being based upon the assertions of all the great authorities of 
more than one thousand years, that the earth could not move because 
it was flat and stationary. Herodotus ridiculed those who did not 
believe this. For two thousand years after the daily rotation of the 
earth was first suggested, the idea was disputed and derided. The 
history of the past, says General Drayson, who claims to have dis- 
covered a third movement of the earth, teaches us that erroneous 
theories were accepted as grand truths by all the scientific authorities 
of the whole world during more than five thousand years.?, Although 
the daily rotation of the earth ana its annual revolution around the sun 
had been received as facts, by the few advanced minds, some five 
hundred years before Christ, yet the obstructions caused by ignorance 
and prejudice prevented these truths from being generally accepted 
until about three hundred years ago, when Copernicus first, and after- 
wards Galileo, revived the theory of the earth’s two principal move- 
ments. Human nature is the same as in the days when Seneca said 
that men would rather cling to an error than admit they were in the 
wrong; so it is not strange that General Drayson’s claim as the dis- 
coverer of a third movement has not received the attention that it 
deserves, although his mathematical demonstrations seem to be beyond 
dispute. 

With Keely’s claim, that latent force exists in all forms of matter, 
it is different; for it is susceptible of proof by experiment. In the days 
when the sphericity of the earth was denied, for the asserted reason 
that: 


The waters of the oceans and seas on its surface would be thrown off in its 
revolutions were it so, because water could not stay on a round ball, 


this statement could not be disputed; the theory of the laws of gravita- 
tion being then unknown. Copernicus and Galileo had nothing but 
theories to offer; consequently it took long years to overcome the 
bigotry and the baneful influence of the great authorities of the time. 
It is otherwise with Keely, who, for fifteen years and more, has been 
demonstrating this discovery to thousands of men, some of whom, but 
not all, were competent to form an opinion as to whether he was 
“humbugging with compressed air,” or with a concealed dynamo, or, 
still more absurd, with tricks in suction, as asserted by a learned 
professor. ; : 

Now that some of our men of Science have consented to form their 


1 It will be a matter of interest, to those who have given attention to the laws of heredity, to 
know that John Ernst Worrell Keely is a grandson of a German composer, who led the Baden-Baden 
orchestra in his day; and that his experiments in vibration had their origin in his knowledge of 
music, and were made at ten years of age. 

2 Untrodden Ground in Astronomy and Geology. 
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opinions from observation, without interfering with the lines of pro- 
gressive experimental research which the discoverer is pursuing, there 
seems to be no doubt as to the result, nor of the protection of the dis- 
covery by Science. Truth is mighty, and must, in the end, prevail 
over mere authority. 

It has been said that we need nothing more than the history of 
Astronomy to teach us how obstinately the strongholds of error are 
clung to by incompetent reasoners; but when a stronghold is de- 
molished, there is nothing left to cling to, Sir John Lubbock says 

The great lesson which Science teaches is how little we yet know and how 
much we have still to learn. 

To which it might be added, ‘‘and how much we have to unlearn!”’ 

All mysteries are said to be either truths concealing deeper truths, 
or errors concealing deeper errors; and thus, as the mysteries unfold, 
truth or error will show itself ina gradually clearer light, enabling us 
to distinguish between the two. It is now left for men of Science to 
decide as to the nature of the mysteries which Keely is slowly unfold- 
ing, and whether his demonstrations substantiate his theories. They 
have been invited to follow him in his experimental research, step by 
step; to bestow upon him sympathy and encouragement, so long with- 
held, until he reaches that stage where he will no longer need their 
protection. Then, if Science is satisfied that he has eained a treasure 
for her in his years of dead-work, she must step aside and wait patiently 
until he has fulfilled his obligations to those who organized themselves 
into a company to aid him, long before she came forward to interest 
herself in his behalf. Those men of Science who have refused to 
countenance this great work, even by witnessing experiments made to 
prove the discovery of an unknown force, are men who attempt no 
explanation of the miracles of nature by which we are surrounded, 
assuming that no explanation can be given; but, as Bacon has said, he 
is a bad mariner, who concludes, when all is sea around him, that there 
is no land beyond. 

If the multitude of so-called laws of Nature could be resolved into 
one grand universal law, would it not be considered a great step in the 
progress of scientific knowledge? This is what our pioneer claims for 
his discoveries, one law w orking throughout nature, in all things; for, 
as Macvicar says, the productive and conservative agency in creation, 
as it exists and acts, does not consist of two things, ‘‘idea” and 
“power”; but of a unity, embracing both, for which there is no special 
name. The relation between the Creator and the Creation, the First 
Cause and what he has effected, is altogether inscrutable; but intelli- 
gence acting analytically, as it cannot be kept from doing, insists on 
these two elements in the problem, viz., idea and power. 


The law of the Universe is a distinct Dualism while the creative energies are at 
work; and of a Compound Unison when at rest. 


The hypothesis that motion can only be effected mechanically, by 
pressure or traction, or contact of some kind, is an utterly helpless one 
to explain even familiar movements. Gravitation itself, the grandest 
and most prevailing phenomenon of the material universe, has set all 
genius at defiance when attempting to conceive a mechanism which 
might account for it. The law of sympathetic association, or sympa- 
thetic assimilation, between two or more atoms, or masses of atoms, 
explains this grand phenomenon; but Roscoe, in theorizing on the 
atomic theory, says that from purely chemical considerations it appears 
unlikely that the existence of atoms will ever be proved. It never 
could have been proved by mechanical Physics or by Chemistry. The 
law which locks the atoms together would have remained an unknown 
law, had not Keely opened the door leading into one of Nature’s. 
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domains which was never entered before, unless by the fabled Orpheus, 
who, mythology tells us, was killed because he revealed to man what 
the Gods wished to conceal. Certainly, whether Orpheus ever existed 
or not, the principle which Pythagoras promulgated as the teaching of 
Orpheus is disclosed in one of Keely’s discoveries. 

In the great fresco of the School of Athens, by Raphael, Pythagoras 
is represented as explaining to his pupils his theory that the same 
principle underlies the harmonies of music and the motion of heavenly 
bodies. One of these pupils holds in his hand a tablet, shaped like a 
zithern, on which are inscribed the Greek words, Diapason, Diapenta, 
Diatessaron. Of the diapason, or concord of all, Spenser writes, in the 
‘Fairlie Queen”’: : 

Nine was the circle set in heaven’s place, 
All which compacted made a goodly diapase. 

Here we have a clue to the Thirds, Sixths and Ninths of Keely’s 
theories, in the operation of his polar negative attractor. The concep- 
tion of the Pythagoreans of music, as the principle of the creation’s 
order, and the mainstay and supporter of the material world, is strictly 
in accordance with the marvellous truths which are now being unfolded 
to Science. Rightly divined Browning when he wrote of 

6 music’s mystery, which mind fails 

To fathom; its solution no mere clue; 
and Cardinal Newman, also, when he discoursed of musical sounds, 
“under which great wonders unknown to us seem to be typified,” as 
“the living law of Divine Government.” Since the days of Lucullus, 
poets and philosophers have often touched upon the mysteries hidden 
in sound, which are now being revealed in the experimental researches 
of Keely. On those not gifted with some comprehension of Nature’s 
harmonious workings, these truths have made no impression, and are 
regarded as flights of fancy and of rhetoric. Among the utterances of 
inspiration (and all truth is inspired) one of the most remarkable, when 
taken in connection with the discoveries of which we are writing, is 
found in these eloquent words of the Dean of the Boston University 
in his Review of Herbert Spencer, printed in 1876: 

Think of the universal warring of tremendous forces which is for ever going 
on, and remember that out of this strife is born, not chaos void and formless, but 
a creation of law and harmony. Bear in mind, too, that this creation is filled with 
the most marvellous mechanisms, with the most exquisite contrivances, and with 
forms of the rarest beauty. Remember also that the existence of these forms for 
even a minute depends upon the nicest balance of destructive forces. Abysses of 
chaos yawn on every side, and yet creation holds on its way. Nature’s keys need 
but to be jarred to turn the tune into unutterable discord, and yet the harmony is 
preserved. Bring hither your glasses and see that, from atomic recess to the farthest 
depth, there is naught but ‘‘toil codperant to an end.”’ All these systems move to 
music; all these atoms march in tune. Listen until you catch the strain, and then 
say whether it is credible that a blind force should originate and maintain all this. 


Sir John Herschel said: 
There is some principle in the science of music that has yet to be discovered. 
It is this principle which has been discovered by Keely. Let his 
theories be disputed as they have been, and as they still may be, the 
time has come in which his supporters claim that he is able to demon- 
strate what he teaches; is able to show how superficial are the founda- 
tions of the strongholds to which physicists are clinging; and is able 
to prove purity of conditions in physical Science, which not even the 
philosophers and poets of the past have so much as dreamed of, or 
hinted at, in their hours of inspiration. 
Ps « + .« Ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted, or are laid, 


By some great law unseen and still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfil. 
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Our materialistic physicists, our Comtist and Agnostic philoso- 
phers, have done their best to destroy our faith. 

Of him who will not believe in Soul because his scalpel cannot 
detect it, Browning wrote: 

To know of, think about— 
Is all man’s sum of faculty effects, 
When exercised on earth’s least atom. 
What was, what is, what may such atoms be ?— 
Unthinkable, unknowable to man. 
Yet, since to think and know fire through and through 
Exceeds man, is the warmth of fire unknown? 
Its uses—are they so unthinkable? 
Pass from such obvious power to powers unseen, 
Undreamed of save in their sure consequence: 
Take that, we spoke of late, which draws to ground 
The staff my hand lets fall: it draws, at least— 
Thus much man thinks and knows, if nothing more. 

These lines were written in reference to Keely’s discovery of the 
infinite sub-division of the atom, for not until a much later period was 
Browning influenced by a New York journalist to look upon Keely as 
‘“‘a modern Cagliostro.” Keely’s discovery was the key-note of Ferish- 
tah’s Fancies, written by Browning before he met this journalist. 

Professor Koenig says: 

I have long given up the idea of understanding the Universe; with a little 
insight into its microcosm, I would feel quite satisfied; as every day it becomes 
more puzzling. 

But there are no boundaries set to knowledge, in the life of the 
Soul; and these discoveries reach out so far towards the Infinite, that 
we are led by them to realize how much there is left for Science to 
explore, in the depths of the supposed unfathomable; as well asin the 
etheric domain whence proceeds the influence which connects us with 
that infinite and eternal Energy from which all things proceed. 

The attitude of willingness to welcome truths, of whatever nature, 
now manifested by men of Science in regard to Keely’s experimental 
research, is shared by all who are not ‘‘wise in their own conceit.” 
They stand ready to welcome, while waiting for proof, the discovery 
of Darwin’s grand-niece, Mrs. F. J. Hughes, as now demonstrated by 
Keely; viz.: 

The laws which develop and control harmonies, develop and control the 
Universe. 

They will rejoice to be convinced (as Keely teaches) that all cor- 
puscular aggregation absorbs energy, holding it latent in its embrace 
until liberated by a certain order ‘of vibration; that Nature does not 
aggregate one form of matter under one law, and another form of 
matter under another law; and, when fully demonstrated to their entire 
satisfaction, they will acknowledge that Faraday’s speculations on the 
nature of force and matter pointed the way to Keely’s discoveries. 
Some broad-minded men have been pursuing lines of research which 
give evidence of their desire to solve the problem for themselves, as to 
the mode of rupturing the atom, which Science declares to be indi- 
visible. Before any great scientific principle receives distinct enuncia- 
tion, says Tyndall, it has dwelt more or less clearly in many minds. 
The intellectual plateau is already high, and our discoverers are those, 
who, like peaks above the plateau, rise over the general level of thought 
at the time. If, as Browning has said, 

’Tis not what man does which exalts him, but what man would do, 
surely this discoverer merits the sympathy and the admiration of all 
men, whether he succeeds commercially or not, for his persistent efforts 
to make his discoveries of use to the world. But he has always said 
that scientists would never be able to understand his discoveries, until 
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he had reached some practical or commercial result. Only now he sees 
an interest awakened among men of Science which is as gratifying to 
him as itis unexpected. For the first time in his life, he is working 
with the appreciation of men competent to comprehend what he has 
done in the past, and what remains to be done in the future, without 
one aspiration on their part for monetary results. 

Foremost among these men was the late Joseph Leidy, Professor 
of Biology in the University of Pennsylvania; but physicists were not 
satisfied to take the opinion of this great man, because he was a biolo- 
gist. What better preparation than the study of the Science of life 
could a man have to qualify him for discriminating between laws of 
nature as conjectured by physicists, and Nature’s operations as de- 
monstrated by Keely? ; 

In the latest important work of Dr. Leidy, Fresh Water Rhizopods 
of North America, he wrote: 


I may perhaps continue in the same line of research and give the reader 
further results, but I cannot promise to do so; for though the subject has proved 
to me an unceasing source of pleasure, I see before me so many wonderful things, 
re other fields, that a strong impulse disposes me to leap the hedges to examine 
them. 


Had Dr. Leidy resisted this impulse, and refused to investigate 
Keely’s claims as the discoverer of an unknown force, there is every 
reason to believe that our age would have been robbed of its birthright. 

To such men, possessing entire scientific and intellectual liberty 
of thought, with that love of justice and truth which keeps its possessor 
from self-conceit, arrogance and intolerance, the world owes all that 
we now possess of scientific advance, since the days when men believed 
the thunder and lightning to be the artillery of the Gods. 


C. J. BLOMFIELD Moore. 
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WHATEVER forces the intellect, without at the same time giving us command 
over ourselves, is pernicious. Nur das Gesetz kann uns die Fretheit geben. We are 
not free when we acknowledge no higher power, but when we acknowledge it, and 
in reverence raise ourselves by proving that a Higher lives in us.—GOETHE. 


No HUMAN being, however great or powerful, was ever so free asa fish. There 
is always something that he must, or must not do; while the fish may do whatever 
he likes. . . . . You will find, on fairly thinking of it, that it is his Restraint 
which is honourable to man, not his Liberty; and what is more, it is Restraint 
which is honourable even in the lower animals. A butterfly is much more free than 
a bee; but you honour the bee more, just because it is subject to certain laws 
which fit it for orderly function in bee society. And throughout the world, of the 
two abstract things liberty and restraint, restraint is always the more honourable. 

it is restraint which characterizes the higher creature and betters the lower 
creature; and from the ministering of the archangel to the labour of the insect— 
from the poising of the planets to the gravitation of a grain of dust—the power and 
glory of all creatures, and all matter, consist in their obedience, not in their free- 
dom. The Sun has no liberty—a dead leaf has much. The dust of which you are 


formed has no liberty. Its liberty will come—with its corruption. 
RusKIN, Zhe Two Paths, Lect. V. 


volution. 


““TSHE one prevailing and most distinct Idea found in all ancient 
teaching is that the whole Cosmos has sprung from Divine 
Amoweybyedatie’ (CS), YO%, 1, Zevon), 

But Thought implies an antecedent Idea, that can be developed by 
cogitation. If, therefore, the above statement is correct, should we be 
very wrong in regarding Evolution as the thinking out of Divine Ideas, 
and each Astral Body asa form of Thought ensouled by an Idea? 

In Occult teaching the demonstration of the Man-Idea is ascribed 
to the Pitris: those of the previous Moon-Globe having perfected the 
Animal Idea, those of the Sun-Globe the Spiritual Idea. Possibly 
the Buddhi-Idea will, hereafter, be perfected by the Sun’s Sun on the 
present Solar Orb. If Earth may be regarded as the extinguished 
Sun of the Moon-Globe the order of progression is perfect. 

There appears then to have been a complete Darwinian Evolution 
supplemented by a Theosophical one, and both working for one end— 
the perfecting of a Divine Idea. 

Putting aside poetical personifications, we find that the Pitris are 
the ‘Formative Powers in the Races” (S. 2., II. 110), and we are told 
that Kriya-Shakti (thought force) was the means by which the first Men 
‘“became,” while the loss of this habit of reproduction was designated 
fe bea’ 

Now it is not difficult to work backwards from this point and to 
picture Divine Thought clothing the Earth-Idea, the Water-Idea, the 
Air-Idea, the Fire-Idea and the Ether-Idea with suitable forms, and at 
last demonstrating each Idea as it now appears. ‘Thus suitable material 
would be provided for clothing the Man-Idea at every stage of its Evo- 
lution. 

The spiritual evolution of Man seems to have culminated in 
Buddhi, and the bestowal of this faculty (discernment of good and 
evil, S. J., I. 19) is said to have been the work of the Solar Pitris, z.e., 
the ‘‘Formative Powers” of the ‘“‘Spiritual Races.” 

To me the teaching is this: 

(1) That there was first a Divine Life-Idea. 

(2) That this Idea was dual, 7.c. Positive-Negative, Spirit-Matter, 
Male-Female. 

(3) That each Aspect was thought out to demonstration in count- 
less Sub-Aspects, but that all remained unified in “Being.” 

(4) That the Negative Aspect, and all its Sub-Aspects became ob- 
jective by the Kriya-Shakti of the Positive Aspect and, as fitting vehi- 
cles were evolved, the Positive Principle manifested in them, till at last 
the animal Intelligence was tenanted by Buddhi (the Moral Principle) 
and the Brute became Man. 


ROBERT B. Hort, F.T.S. 
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Correspondence. 
A SUGGESTION. 


THE results stated to follow the practice of Yoga, in cleansing 
both the inner and outer man, in the work on Yoga Philosophy, : lately 
issued to members of the T. S., are so remarkable as to inevitably 
suggest the question as to whether, in a modified way, Yoga should not 
be regularly taught and practised, as universally as ordinary hygienic 
principles and methods. 

There were men of moral grandeur in the Middle Ages, perhaps as 
many in proportion to population, and certainly as lofty in aim, as any 
now. But in those days, and for long after, cleanliness was not 
reckoned any part of godliness, or of godwardness. Rather the con- 
trary. The customs of society were filthy. Even the pharmacopeeia 
of that time was disgusting. The need for pure air, and plenty of it; 
for untainted water in abundance; and for proper disposal of decom- 
posing organic matters, was unknown. In consequence, came pesti- 
lences fatal beyond all modern instance. The slowness with which 
population increased from century to century, although I know no 
reason to suppose that people were less fecund then than now, sufh- 
ciently shows the fatality due to ignorance or neglect of the most 
elementary conditions pertaining to “health. Men could, for we know 
that some did, in those days, attain to great moral heights and con- 
quest of the baser propensities and of selfishness, without learning at 
once the lessons Nature gave in such stern ways. Inward purity and 
self-abnegation make no doubt for physical purity and health in the 
long run; but this result only comes about by increase of knowledge. 
A will towards goodness may predispose to the reception of truth, but 
cannot dispense with instruction, if it is to issue in good work. 

Now if Yoga practice is capable of freeing a man from diseased 
mental and physical states, as is put in the work cited, it would seem 
as if it bore much the same relation to present conditions, as, in the 
Middle Ages, say, was borne by the knowledge and practice of hygienic 
methods (supposing any of those days to have been able to teach ea 
in relation to the then prevailing ignorance. 

If that is so, then the sooner Yoga practice, suited to the times, is 
taught, the better for humanity. 

But the Yoga knowledge now being communicated is admittedly 
incomplete; because its practice, by persons not fit for Occult training, 
is dangerous. Happily so, for the world would not be improved if the 
morally unfit became its masters—not just in the sense in which 
tyrannous, selfish despots have become masters of nations, but in the 
much more terrible sense of mastership such as might interfere with so 
much of free will as is ordinarily possessed. 

The suggestion I have to make is, that a modified Yoga, suited to 
our climate and to our race, and confined entirely to such elementary 
practices as might be safely undertaken by the “called,” as well as by 
the ‘‘chosen,” should be openly and intelligibly taught, in a primary 
text book, or primer, just as fundamental rules for preserving health 
are given. 

Already it is known to some, outside Theosophical circles, that an 


1 Oriental Department, YAjnavalkyasamhita. 
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occasional day’s total fast is highly beneficial to mind and to body, and 
it is still more widely known that it is a good thing to clear the lungs 
of air sometimes, as completely as may be, and to make full and deep 
inspirations, in preparation for any special mental or physical effort. 
Yet there are many, I believe very many, in whose eyes a day’s volun- 
tary fast, for instance, is little less than criminal, and the mildest term 
thought fit for the delinquent is perhaps “fanatic.” There is amongst 
us a deep-rooted sense of the sacredness of the principle of self- 
preservation, well hit off by Fielding in Yom /ones when he makes 
Honor say, ‘“‘for certainly it is less wicked to hurt all the world than 
one’s own dear self, and so I have heard said by more parsons than 
one.” Catholics have the advantage of Protestants in respect of their 
ideas about fasting, though my own impression is that such partial 
fasts as are usual among Catholics have not a tithe of the advantage of 
a total fast from all save a little water. This, however, is a mere detail, 
and if some one of the Society’s Inner Section would write a little book 
with the purpose suggésted, not only would it tend to remove such 
prejudices as those referred to, but we of the outer world would get 
more certain knowledge as to how to arrive at the best results with the 
least expenditure of time. For after all, time is of the essence of the 
question, and we of the busy West must not be expected to expend 
more time on Yoga practice than would be considered a fair allowance 
for religious duties in a family brought up in the old pious school. 

It does not do to leave quite out of sight that there are two, ap- 
parently opposed, views about Yoga practice. It is well recognized 
that effort to beat down all one’s evil passions and propensities is vastly 
more important in its final issue than any external rites or practices. 
Moreover, we are taught that what is so gained is gained permanently; 
whereas the gain from, at least the more external, Yoga practices is 
liable to be lost. Hence it becomes possible to regard Yoga with 
suspicion, if not disrespect, as trivial and partaking of superstitious 
regard for svmbols, the worthier aim being to look through the symbol 
to that which is symbolized. But it may with equal truth be said, that 
the knowledge and practice of the laws relating to the health of the 
body are of small importance in comparison with the laws relating to 
the soul’s health. The T. S. aims at the betterment of the world, 
spiritually, morally, and physically. Yoga practice is not, at least for 
the masses, of much consequence as compared with the observance of 
simple ethical laws; but it may, nevertheless, be profitably followed 
within certain limits, if proper teaching is given, and those limits are 
assigned. 

E. S. 


THE LIFE PRESIDENCY, T. S. 


In the August number of LUCIFER, and in the report just issued of 
the European Section Convention meeting, it is noted that after I had 
moved at that meeting that the President of the T. S. should be elected 
for a term of years, 6 seconded the motion that he should be elected 
for life, and this has been understood to mean that I changed my 
opinions on the subject. Permit me to say that I seconded the latter 
motion formally in order that there might be no possible idea of any 
opposition or antagonism on my part to Mr. Judge. I have no wish 
whatever to reopen “the question, but as the Convention report seems to 
me to be one-sided in that it only gives the arguments for the life 
presidency and none which were advanced ag ainst it, I may say that 
since the Convention I have become more and more convinced of the 
danger and unwisdom of a life service of any office in the T. S. 

HERBERT BURROWS. 
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Che Aping Scientist. 
A FABLE BY THEOBALD GROSS. (7Zyanslated.) 


ROFESSOR GROUNDLING, the celebrated, was about to die, and 
around his bed were his friends and disciples, having assembled 
there according to his request. Pale he was and trembling when 

they arrived, but with a heroic effort of will he sat up in his bed, and 
addressed them as follows: 

*“Gentlemen!” he said, ‘“‘I will not depart from this world like a 
fool. The lamp of my life is about to be extinguished, but until the last 
moment it shall be a beacon light for our beloved science. I will make 
my own case the object of my strict observation. I will study my 
process of dying and exactly report to you what I perceive.” 

The assembled men nodded consentingly; but in a few moments 
afterwards they were talking about all sorts of things, and seemed to 
have entirely forgotten the object of their coming. 

Suddenly, in the midst of some learned discussion, the professor 
closed his eyes, and with a sigh of pain his head fell back upon his 
pillows. For a while nothing was heard but his heavy breathing; but 
then he began to say in a low voice: 

“Friends! An exceedingly strange feeling is coming over me. I 
find that I am growing smaller and smaller, and with the uncertain 
steps of a child I am passing through a dark and fearful valley. And 
as my form has become like that of a child, so has my spirit. I begin 
to be afraid of the darkness, and I have no more the fortitude to bear 
my pains like aman. I cannot describe to you how little I feel myself 
grown, and how much anguish I suffer.” 

‘*Professor! Professor!” exclaimed his colleagues; but motioning 
to them to be silent, he continued: 

“Hush!” he said, “I now see a distant star shining through the 
darkness. It approaches. It isa luminous form, the form of a woman! 
I hear her call my name, as my mother used to call me when I was a 
child—‘ Little Johnny! little Johnny!’—I am rapidly moving towards 
her, as rapidly as my little legs can carry me. She is bending down to 
me. She takes mein her arms and lifts me to her bosom, and now all 
of my anguish and pain has passed away.” 

Thus far the learned gentlemen had listened, but now their 
patience was exhausted, and angrily they called out: ‘Professor 
Groundling! These are childish vagaries, unworthy of the attention 
of men of science. ‘These are not the scientific observations which you 
promised.” 

But they received no answer. Professor Groundling, the world- 
renowned scientist, was dead.—/Viegende Blitter. 


Messrs. LENARD AND WOLF have, according to the Revue Générale des Sciences, 
been examining certain phenomena described by Hertz and Nodey, and find that 
ultra-violet light has the power of pulverizing certain bodies, and that electricity is 
carried off by particles torn from their surface. Copper appears to be especially 
sensitive to the action in question, and is very decidedly comminated under the 


action of the ultra-violet rays.—Avitish Journal Photographic Annual. 
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Aeviews. 
THE POWER OF CONVICTION.! 


WITHOUT agreeing to all that the author lays down, or disguising 
our belief that he has committed the common mistake of pushing the 
application of his theory too far, we heartilv confess that he has written 
an extremely interesting, not to say stimulating and suggestive, book. 
His main thesis is implied in the full title, which is, ‘‘ the power of con- 
viction as a key and means for the accomplishing of magic wonders.” 
He adopts for his motto, ‘‘ Man can do everything which he wills” (Der 
Mensch kann Alles was er will), with the reservation that bv “wills” 
we are to understand “‘is convinced he can do.” He thus defines the 
Will in man as that which is accompanied by the conviction that its 
purport will be realized, and saves the term ‘‘ Will” from all confusion 
with ‘ Wish.” The Will is a divine creative power, and our author even 
identifies it with his own acknowledged conception of God; Theoso- 
phists would regard it rather as the active power of God, or God in his 
creative aspect. This creative power has a focus in man, and its opera- 
tion is felt by him as the Power of Conviction. It is in the very nature 
of this power that it should carry with it the inevitable fulfilling of its 
purport, for ‘‘To will is to do”; hence we only need to be thoroughly 
convinced of our power to doa thing in order to be able to doit. This 
teaching is identical with that of Christ where he says :—“ Verily I say 
unto you, That whosoever shall say unto this mountain, Be thou re- 
moved, and be thou cast into the sea; and shall not doubt in his heart, 
but shall believe that those things which he saith shall come to pass; 
he shall have whatsoever he saith. Therefore I say unto you, What 
things soever ve desire, when ye pray, believe that ve receive them, and 
ye shall have them.” (ark, xi. 23, 24.) 

We only walk, we only stand, by virtue of our conviction that we 
can doso. Shake that conviction, and you shake our power to accom- 
plish even such simple acts as these, as is well illustrated by the phe- 
nomena of giddiness and what is called by the Germans “ Platz-angst.” 
In the former case the moral sensations experienced are familiar to us 
all. We contemplate the possibility of a fall and speculate ou its re- 
sults; the horror of the conception sets our limbs a-trembling; we fear 
we shall not be able to stand; the trembling increases with our growing 
fear; our apprehension grows to conviction—we are convinced we shall 
fall, and unless we throw ourselves back by a sudden effort, or a friendly 
hand be stretched forth to save us, the conviction works out its accom- 
plishment, and we fall. (See E. A. Poe, in the ‘Imp of the Perverse,” 
who however attributes the result to a different cause.) ‘‘ Platz-angst,” 
the English name for which we do not know, is less familiar. A person, 
on arriving at an open but circumscribed space, finds himself unable to 
cross it, and must needs go round the sides. He loses the conviction of 
his power to proceed in some way not easily understood, but with which 
nervously organized persons will be able to sympathize. 

The author deals at great length with various instances designed to 
show the power with which conviction endows us. He supposes the 
case of two students of music, who can perform equally well in the 
opinion of their master; but one of whom, being of a doubting disposi- 


1 Die Kraft der Ueberzeugung als Schlitssel und Mittel zur Ausfiihrung Magischer Wunderthaten, 
Von Hans Arnold. Max Spohr, Leipzig. 1892. 
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tion, breaks down in public, while the other, who is naturally confident, 
succeeds even above his master’s expectations. The former willed him- 
self to fail, the latter willed himself to succeed. Again, we are regaled 
with Mr. Arnold’s experiences as a learner of the high bicycle. Firm 
in the (false) conviction that his comrade is holding the machine be- 
hind, he succeeds in keeping upright at the first lesson, but no sooner 
does he discover that his companion has let go than down come both 
machine and rider. 

To the power of conviction are attributed the influence of a mes- 
merist over his subject, and the enhanced ability of the subject himself. 
To the same power are attributed the wonders performed by witches and 
wizards in bygone times, and by fakirs at the present day. To follow 
our author through his whole collection of examples is unnecessary, 
but they go to confirm our belief that he has pushed the application of 
his theory too far. 

The first interesting question that crops up is: If we can accom- 
plish magic wonders by conviction, how can we obtain conviction? 
That, says Mr. Arnold, is, except in a few accidental cases, no longer 
possible. In the Middle Ages people were brought up from childhood 
to believe in the possibility of such wonders, so that their belief grew 
to conviction. Nowadays it is otherwise, and we can only attain to 
conviction, as it were, by chance. And herein lies the advantage 
which, according to Hans Arnold, the white magician has over the 
black. But to explain this it is necessary to describe the manner in 
which conviction works towards the production of its inevitable results. 
Though conviction is the prime agent in achieving results, it is con- 
centration of thought, says our author, that is the immediate agency. 
Through conviction doubts are removed from the mind, and the atten- 
tion thereby concentrated on the object aimed at. If we try to concen- 
trate the mind otherwise than through conviction, these doubts will 
always be found to be present and will prevent success. If, for example, 
we are trying to move a small object without contact, our mind is filled 
with the doubt that we shall succeed, and this precludes success. For 
a white magician, however, Mr. Arnold provides a way of escape from 
this difficulty, for he says that doubt can be removed from the mind by 
dispassion, and quotes Christ to this effect. By ceasing to be troubled 
by the cares of this world, or drawn by its objects of desire, we attain 
to confidence in the omnipotence of our own soul, and this confidence 
enables us to accomplish all that we wish. The black magician, how- 
ever, being selfish, cannot concentrate his mind in this way, hence his 
power is limited by the extent to which he can use the power of con- 
viction, which extent is, as already said, nowadays very limited. 

The book does not leave a very favourable impression of consis- 
tency in the mind after finishing it, and the part about the white magi- 
cians appears as if it had been put in at the end to satisfy the author’s 
scruples about the danger of black magic. The thought which will be 
most stimulating to students of Occultism is that, Ze w7// can accom- 
plish its purport by virtue of its being a divine creative power, whose focus 
7s in man, and which is only prevented from acting by his doubts. Doubt 
and Will are a pair of opposites, and we can develop one by suppress- 
ing the other. Doubt is a power which can be considered categorically, 
and exterminated as a whole, without the necessity of dealing with it 
in particular cases, or exterminating our doubts one by one. We can 
cultivate certainty, conviction, assurance, courage, as a mental habit, 
and so increase our Will-power. We should regard all such things as 
Fear, Doubt, Hesitancy, Coldness, Darkness, Sloth, as various aspects 
of our great enemy, which we may call the ‘“Anti-Will,” or the Anti- 
Logos, or the Snake. 

H. T. EpGE. 
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A MESSAGE TO EARTH. 


Sucu is the title of a small book of devotion, ‘published in con- 
juction with the writings recognized by the Esoteric Christian Union, 
as appertaining to the “New Gospel of Interpretation’.” We can do 
little else than notice its existence. To review it would be to pain 
those that it may help. Its source can be gathered by the repeated 
heading ‘“ Sfizrz¢t Jog.” Further than this there is no responsibility for 
the utterances; and though the rest of the books recognized by the 
Esoteric Christian Union are either the writings of the late Dr. Anna 
Kingsford or Mr. Edward Maitland, no hint is given in the present 
work as to whether the one or the other is responsible or supposed to 
be responsible for its contents. Had the book been published under 
the auspices of some spiritualistic circle it might have passed as a 
worthy production, for the ideas are pure, elevating, and progressive; 
but we expect something better from the Esoteric Christian Union, 
something that reminds us more of the brilliant writer and thinker, 
Dr. Anna Kingsford, who, if she was anything, was a virile pen-woman 
and not one to lend her countenance to purely colourless matter. 

A Message to Earth is an entirely negative production compared to 
the Perfect Way, and can only make us regret the more the departure 
from this life of the most gifted of its collaborators. 


Cheosophical Activities. 
INDIAN SECTION. 


INDIAN LETTER. 
ADYAR, MADRAS, 


roth August, 1892. 


We have just received a visit from a Theosophist known by name 
to many in the West, Mr. Jehangir Sorabji, late of Warangal and 
now of Hyderabad. ‘This was his first visit to Adyar, and he was loth 
to leave it for the uncongenial atmosphere of Hyderabad, that hornets’ 
nest of intrigue and immorality. He has promised to endeavour to 
obtain for us some copies of valuable manuscripts not yet in the Library. 
We have just ordered from England one hundred pounds’ worth of 
books for our Library, which we have been enabled to do through 
the generosity of an anonymous Australian benefactor. Half the money 
goes in Eastern works and the remainder in Western. The former 
include Monier Williams’s Sanskrit and English Dictionary, Childers’s 
Pali Dictionary, Max Miiller’s Translation of the Rig Veda Sanhita, 
Wilson’s translation of the same work, the /ournals “of the American 
Oriental Society, etc. Among our Western books we have selected a set 
of the /nternational Scientific Series, The Contemporary Science Series, 
up to date, Birch’s Records of the Past, Darwin’s complete works and 
other scientific works. We are very much in need of a set of the Az- 
cyclopedia Britannica, but we cannot afford it yet. Perhaps some 
generous-minded Western Theosophist, who reads these lines, may be 
prompted to help us. Now I'am ‘‘on the beg,” I may point out that all 
Western books will be welcomed out here. Madras is by no means 
over-stocked with libraries, and a good Western collection will be as 
useful in its way as an Oriental. 


1 Lamley and Co., 1 and 3, Exhibition Road, S.W. 1892. Price 1s. 
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Some important translations will, we hope, soon be forthcoming. 
The proofs of the Mandikya Upanishad are now passing through our 
hands. Prof. Dvivedi is the translator, and it is possible that the book 
may be brought out as one of the H. P. B. Memorial Works. Pandit 
Mahadeva Sastri, F.T.S., of Mysore, is now engaged on a translation of 
Shankaracharya’s Commentary on tne Bhagavad Gita, which when 
finished may appear as another Memorial Volume. 

We have just received from the Maharajah of Kapoorthala his pro- 
mised Rs. 2,000, and we have now something over Rs. 3,500 in hand for 
this Fund. More money is coming in, but of course, we shall require a 
good deal more before we can carry out the work worthily. 

At Saidapet, some two or three miles from here, there is a Teachers’ 
College, where University graduates are trained for scholastic work. 
Among the present students are Messrs. L. R. Srinwasa Aiyenjar and 
Guruswami Sarma, bothof the T.S. As there is a considerable inter- 
est in Theosophy shown by the students, thanks to the efforts of these 
gentlemen, we propose to take a leaf out of the European Section book, 
and form a group there. If all goes well this will some day grow into 
a Branch. 

Monday last was the great day of the Hindt year, Shravanam Day, 
on which the Holy Thread is renewed, and atonement made for the 
sins of the past year. The first day of the feast is devoted to the 
Thread renewal ceremony; the second to the purification, which con- 
sists in the recitation 1,008 times.of the Gayatri Tapam. Three are, I 
may remark, 1,008 names of Vishnu, and there is obviously some corres- 
pondence here between that number and the number of repetitions of 
the Gayatri Mantram. Why there should be 1,008 names of Vishnu I 
have not been able to discover. The number is constituted of 7 x 127, 
and 7 and 12 are both sacred numbers, but beyond this I have not 
elucidated anything. A large number of Brahmans attended here at 
the invitation of our hospitable brother P. R. Venkaturama Iyer, the 
hard-working Assistant Secretary of the Indian Section, and in the 
evening assembled on the roof of the Headquarters to discuss topics of 
general interest. 

The Mohammedans, too, have been celebrating their J/ohurrum 
Feast, in commemoration of the following event. After the death of 
Mahomet, a struggle took place among his followers for the supremacy. 
The two chief candidates were Othman and Ali, the son-in-law of the 
deceased prophet. The latter won, and the feast is in commemoration 
of his victory. It lasts ten days and appears to be marked principally 
by hideous masquerades and buffooneries, famashas as they call them 
out here. 

Next week Bertram Keightley and I accept the invitation of the 
Sholinghur Branch to pay a visit to them. We shall take the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the sacred falls at Sadavisa Konay and Amman 
Konay. 

But the office peon waits at my elbow for the outgoing mail letters, 
and zolens volens I must lay down my pen. x ae 


CEYLON LETTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
August, 1892. 
Iam glad to be able to report that on an application being made to 
Government by the Buddhist Defence Committee to appoint a registrar 
of marriages for the Buddhists of Colombo, the Governor intimated to 
the Registrar-General his approval of the appointment of a person to 
succeed our late Batuwantudawe Pandit, and the Registrar-General has 
accordingly informed Mr. de Abrew, the Secretary of the Buddhist De- 
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fence Committee, of this decision. The appointment now lies in the 
hands of the Provincial Registrar, to whom we have submitted the name 
of the fittest person, and it is to be hoped that our nominee will be suc- 
cessful. 

We have in Ceylon an Ordinance proclaimed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, called the ‘Temple Land Ordinance.” Its chief object is 
to properly regulate the revenue derived from Temple lands. Ceylon, 
in the days of native sov ereigns, had good monks and nuns as the true 
custodians of the philosophy of Gautama, and the reigning powers do- 
nated immense areas of land to the existing Temples, whose incumbents 
used the income derived from them to upbuild Buddhism, and encourage 
oriental studies and Buddhist literature in particular. With the decline 
of the Sinhalese sovereignty, the downfall of Buddhism was witnessed, 
the priesthood became corrupt, pansala education was neglected, the 
study of oriental literature was abandoned, Temples, Viharas and 
Sttipas were reduced to a mass of ruins. The immense revenue derived 
from the Temple lands was misappropriated by a corrupt and designing 
priesthood, aided and abetted by the wily relatives of the monks. And 
no wonder; this is the Kali Yuga. The Theosophical wave passing over 
Lanka, disclosed to its inhabitants the glory and splendour of the past 
days of their island, and brought the people to a sense of their duty to 
their beautiful religion, thanks to our beloved H. P. B. and Col. Olcott. 
In consequence of the stimulus given by the Theosophical Society to 
Buddhism, Sir Arthur Gordon, the then Governor of Ceylon, enquired 
into the subject of Temple lands, and he was fully convinced that the 
priesthood was misusing a large revenue derived from them. The re- 
sult of Sir Arthur's investigations and enquiry led to the framing of 
the Temple Land Ordinance. Provincial and other minor committees 
have been formed to work the Ordinance properly, but great dissatis- 
faction prevails among the Buddhist public, and it demands that the 
Temple land revenues shall be better controlled. This Ordinance will 
never be worked properly until a European Comptroller or Commis- 
sioner is appointed to supervise the work. Our Society’s educational 
work in Ceylon has a just claim on the revenue derived from the 
Temples, but not a cent from it is given to maintain a single school. 
I earnestly bring this matter before my English readers, and ask them 
to do what they can to help the British Government to work the Ordi- 
nance so as to help the Buddhists and their educational work in Ceylon. 

The friends of the Sangamitta Girls’ School will be pleased to learn 
that Mrs. Higgins has now fifteen boarders and eighty-seven day 
scholars. The Institution is growing rapidly. Mrs. Higgins, her 
assistants and her pupils desire me to thank Miss Kislingbury, of 
London, and those kind friends in England and America, who so 
generously contributed in aid of the Sangamitta School. Their gift, 
forwarded by Miss Kislingbury, was very welcome indeed. 

SINHALA PUTRA. 


EUROPEAN SECTION 
OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


The official papers forwarded to Headquarters by the Spanish 
Group T.5., containing information as to the conduct of Alberto de 
Das, and the measures taken by the Group, are hereby declared in 
order, according to the terms of Art. XIII, Sec. 3, of the General 
Rules, and notice is given that Alberto de Das is herewith expelled 
from the Theosophical Society. Members desiring further particulars 
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are requested to communicate with the General Secretary. The maga- 
zines of the Society are requested to kindly give publicity to this 
notice. 

FOR THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


G. R. S. MEAD, General Secretary. 


STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


There is no more important means of drawing the members of the 
T. S. closer together than that of correspondence. Such, at any rate, 
has been the experience of the older members of the Society, especially 
those who have been connected with its official work. By correspon- 
dence lasting friendships can be and have been made, and the under- 
signed for one can number hundreds of correspondents all over the 
world, who have been brought into the closest possible friendship and 
union by this means. But the Society is growing so rapidly that it is a 
physical impossibility for even a dozen people to keep in touch with 
the membership of even one Section. 

Nevertheless what has been done by the few can now be done by 
the many, and the mutual benefit that has been derived in the past by 
the minority can be extended in the future to the majority. Therefore, 
I earnestly invite all members who will take up correspondence to send 
me their names, in order that a list may be kept and the correspon- 
dence of the Section put on a more organized basis than it has been 
hitherto. I also cordially invite all members who require help in their 
studies—especially those who have lately joined—to notify me their desire 
to enter into correspondence with more experienced members. I hope 
in future that no new member will join without being united by such 
a link to one of our older members, for the advantage of this union to 
both the correspondents and to our Society as a whole is simply in- 
calculable. Though apparently a paradox, it is nevertheless true that 
the best way to learn is to teach. For in order to teach, it is necessary 
to have one’s ideas clear and definite, and there is no better way than 
by endeavouring to help another who has not had such advantage of 
study as oneself. There are a number of members who say: Well, I 
should like to do something, but I don’t know enough myself yet. 
And that has been their condition for years. Whereas the majority of 
the working members of the T. S. began to help others almost at once. 
It is not necessary to be dogmatic in order to help others—the only 
necessities are the w7// to aid and the exergy to use one’s best efforts to 
do so. 

Moreover, this work is of especial facility in its performance, as it 
can be done quietly at home, and members can always in a difficulty 
apply to some older student at Headquarters. 

Therefore, this question is addressed individually to every member 
of the European Section: Will you form a link in this chain of mutual 
help and brotherhood ? 

It is a call for volunteers of every rank. I can see many of these 
volunteers in my mind’s eye, but I want the s7gz manual of each of 
you to confirm my intuition, and meanwhile I open the list with the 


signature of your obedient servant and general correspondent, 
G. R. S. MEAD. 


ENGLAND. 


The Blavatsky Lodge meetings continue to be well attended, though 
London is ‘“‘empty.” The speakers have been Annie Besant, on Re/alia- 
tion or Forgiveness— Which? and Death—and After? G. R. S. Mead, on 
The Second Object of the Society. Herbert Burrows on The Coming Race. 
Emily Kislingbury on 7he AZystic Side of Christianity. The Hall of the 
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Headquarters bids fair to become the most unique building of its kind 
in Europe. Bro. Machell has covered the ceiling with designs drawn 
from the symbology of the great world-religions, and the audience is 
gazed down upon by Egyptian Sphinxes, Assyrian winged Lions, 
Buddhas, Gods of Wisdom, cosmic Dragons, etc., ete. The ignorant 
will now, probably, accuse Theosophists of idol-worship; but there the 
great symbologies of the past are, mementoes of the methods of a reli- 
gion that is always one. An explanatory pamphlet is to be written on 
the subjects illustrated. 

A new departure has been taken at Headquarters in the form of 
“Talks to Working Men and Women.” ‘These are held in the Lecture 
Hall, every Monday evening, at 8.30 p.m. Handbills announcing these 
meetings have been printed and distributed, and the attendance result- 
ing is encouraging. G.R.S. Mead has the management of the under- 
taking for the present. 

Five lectures are to be delivered at the Peckham and Dulwich 
Radical Club, Rye Lane, by Annie Besant, James M. Pryse, and H. 
A. W. Coryn, on Sept. 12th and 26th; Oct. roth and 24th; and Nov. 7th. 
The lecture begins at 8.30 p.m. on each occasion. 


Bow Club.—The anniversary of the opening of the Bow Club was 
celebrated by a tea given to one hundred girls on Aug. 19th. After tea, 
the girls acted a little dramatic sketch and sang solos and part songs, 
and Bro. Ablett, of the Headquarters’ Staff, gave two recitations, and 
Annie Besant a brief speech in memory of H. P. B. A successful 
excursion to Epping Forest on Sept. 3rd gave two hundred girls a 
refreshing breath of pure air. 


Larl’s Court Lodge—With Sept. 4th the weekly meetings were re- 
commenced on Sundays at 8.30 p.m., and the Friday meetings, which 
have been held during the summer months, are discontinued. A fort- 
nightly syllabus of discussions is now being prepared and will be issued 
shortly, alternate Sundays being given up to a more systematic study of 
the Secret Doctrine and other Theosophical books. 

A. J. Hareey, See 


flarrogate Lodge.—This Lodge now meets at Club Room No. 4, 
People’s Hotel, Albert Street. The meetings are held as heretofore, at 
eight o’clock on Friday evenings. 

W. BELL, See’y. 


Bradford Lodge-—The Bradford Lodge is growing steadily in good 
work; it numbers now between thirty and forty members, amongst 
whom are some very earnest students, both men and women. It is 
an interesting fact to notice that there are more husbands and wives 
working together there in Theosophy than in any other Lodge in the 
kingdom. 

This Lodge rarely holds a meeting but some two or three enquirers 
put in an appearance. The President and Secretary, Bros. Firth and 
Pattinson, are indefatigable in their efforts to make Theosophy known 
throughout their centre. Besides the regular Lodge meetings, the 
houses of both these officials are frequented nearly every evening by 
friends and members to discuss Theosophy and cognate subjects, and 
a great deal of quiet, but very valuable work is thus done. 

The Bradford Lodge is closely in touch with the Manchester and 
Liverpool members, and they take every opportunity of meeting fre- 
quently to discuss Theosophy, and how to make it better known in the 


north. T Coen 


_ Birmingham Lodge.—The Lodge here may be considered as having 
fairly established itself, and with the increased facilities for work 
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resulting from the occupation of commodious and central quarters 
placed to its use by Mr. O. H. Duffell, the movement in Birming- 
ham gives evidence of a successful future. The meeting on the 28th 
ult. was well attended, the lecture on Karma, by W. R. Old (from Head- 
quarters), being well received and exciting a brisk and interesting dis- 
cussion. Three new members have joined during the past month. 
The Lodge dates its revival from the visit to Birmingham of Bro. Wm. 
Q. Judge and Annie Besant; since then its transactions have been 
satisfactory, both as to nature and results. 
Se tl. OLD Ten. ery 


Leeds.—A very large and deeply interested meeting gathered at 
Leeds to hear a lecture from Annie Besant on Aug. 27th. Notice was 
then given of a meeting of those interested to be held on the following 
Wednesday; it was well attended, and some members of the Bradford 
Lodge came over to help, Mrs. Cooper Oakley also attending. Nine- 
teen persons gave in their names to form a centre, and it is hoped that 
in the course of a few weeks a Lodge will be definitely organized. 


Keightley —A meeting of about two hundred persons was held here 
on Aug. 26th, under the auspices of the Bradford Lodge, and was ad- 
dressed by Annie Besant. 


Large meetings at Harrogate, Camberwell, South Shields, Milton 
Hall, and Glasgow have also been addressed by Annie Besant. She 
lectures during September at Glasgow, Peckham Rye, Battersea, Bir- 
mingham, and Folkestone, and possibly at Scarborough and York. 

Bro. Kingsland’s tour is proving most useful. He visited Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, and met the local Theosophists. At Harrogate he 
made a stay and held several meetings. Thence he is to go to Bradford 
and to Leeds, and it is hoped that he will visit several of the towns in 
that busy district. 

IRELAND, 

Dublin Lodge-—Groups for the study of elementary Theosophical 
books now meet every Friday evening from 8.30 to 9.30. Visitors have 
been invited to send in questions on Theosophical subjects, to be 
answered at the subsequent meeting. Miss Johnston has proposed a 
system of meetings to be held at private houses where a few people can 
be got together, a member of the Lodge to attend and speak. The 
Lodge has invited Mr. J. Ablett to act as its Corresponding Secretary 
at the London Headquarters. It has appointed G. W. Russell Corres- 
ponding Secretary for the Belfast Centre, Mrs. J. Duncan for the 
Cork Centre, and Miss Johnston for the North Dublin Centre. The 
Lodge is preparing for the approaching visit of Bro. Kingsland, and 
it is suggested that a meeting with the Contemporary Club might be 
arranged for the evening of the 8th October, that a conversazione be 
held at the Dublin Headquarters on the 13th October, and a meeting of 
the North Dublin Centre on the 11th October. Also that Mr. Russell 
arrange with the Secretary of the Ethical Society for a lecture by 
him on the evening of gth October. Subsequently it was suggested 
that further meetings for him be arranged in connection with the 
National Literary Society, the Ninety Club, and the Belfast Centre, if 
practicable. 

HOLLAND. 


On August 23rd, Bro. Fricke lectured on Theosophy in one of the 
Salons of the Hotel Bellevue at Arnhem. About sixty persons were 
present, and much interest was aroused. We cannot be sufficiently 
grateful for the great amount of good we have all received from the 
visit of Countess Wachtmeister. 

C. IMMERZEEL. 
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SPAIN. 


I have not much to say of the past month at Barcelona, most of the 
members being away for the holidays. The work of the Centre is thus 
suspended, so far as meetings, lectures, and discussions are concerned; 
on the other hand the work of correspondence, literary propaganda, 
and the editing of our Review has not been interrupted for a moment. 
I should add that this activity, this order, this punctuality in daily 
work, are to the credit principally of our Bro. Roviralta, whose Theo- 
sophical zeal never falters, and who has had to face this work alone. 
Our Bro. Bosch, on his side, continues to manage the administrative 
part of the propaganda with a devotion for which we should all feel 
gratitude. So soon as the members return to Barcelona in sufficient 
numbers, the Centre will recommence its regular meetings, and I have 
reason to hope that, with the new elements we can count upon, still 
greater activity will be manifested in the coming winter. The entrance 
of Bro. Plana into our Group is a guarantee for this; for to Theosophi- 
cal convictions and his reputation as poet and author, he adds the rare 
quality of intuition. 

At Madrid, the meetings were only suspended for a fortnight 
during the absence of Bro. Melian, and during this interval even time 
was not wasted. Thanks. to the division of labour, two translations 
have been completed, and will be published this autumn—H. P. Blavat- 
sky’s Gems from the East, translated by Bro. Villalabos, and 7he /mita- 
tion of Buddha, translated by Bro. Trevino. And here let me observe 
that two months ago neither of these two brothers knew English, and in 
this brief time they have mastered it sufficiently to make these excellent 
translations. As to Bro. Melian, whose zeal, activity, and interest in 
the cause are beyond praise, he has just finished the translation of 
W.R. Old’s valuable What zs Theosophy? which is already in the press 
and will be published at Bro. Melian’s cost. He has other translations 
in hand. The Theosophical meetings are held at his house, and must 
certainly result in good, for work is carried on with regularity and 
method. I rejoice to repeat what I have said in previous letters as to 
the truly Theosophical harmony that reigns at Madrid. This handful 
of Theosophists form a really model Theosophical Group, in loyalty, 
fraternity, toleration, and devotion to the cause it serves so well. This 
Group is verily the hope of the future of Theosophy in Spain. 

VINA. 


AMERICAN SECTION. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 
August 8th, 1892. 
A Lodge has been chartered at St. George’s, Grenada, British West 


Indies. It is called the Grenada Lodge, and commences its career 
with a roll of six members. 


Aryan T. S., New York, reopens on the first Tuesday in September. 
From all we learn, the programme for the coming session is to be 
peculiarly interesting. It will be published in the Pazh. 


Bro. Judge has brought back the most inspiriting accounts of the 
European Convention, and of his visits to the Lodges in England and 
Ireland. 


The latest additions to the ornaments in the Headquarters’ Room 
here comprise photographs of the London Convention and pictures of 
the Staff at Avenue Road. 
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The Branch at Fort Wayne, Indiana, is in first-rate condition. It 
was at this town that Annie Besant delivered one of the three lectures 
she gave in this country outside New York, during her last visit. The 
Branch is called after her name. Bro, A. A. Purman, the President, 
says: ‘‘The public in Fort Wayne now regard Theosophy as one of the 
great religions and sciences in combination, and is favourably disposed 
toward it. In fact, it is welcomed everywhere. Our members have 
formed classes for study, so that everyone can find just the place he or 
she is fitted to take in the investigation of Theosophy. We have 
pleasant rooms, books, newspapers, earnest enquirers, zealous workers, 
so that we do not complain. Now we are ready, and have begun build- 
ing up subsidiary branches in this State.” 


Dr. Allen Griffiths, the Pacific Coast lecturer, delivered lectures in 
July at Olympia, Hoquiam, Aberdeen, and Centralia. In some of these 
towns more than two addresses were given, and in all the lecturer had 
to give parlour talks. Leaflets were distributed in great numbers. 


The Pacific Coast lecturer also gave, during the first fortnight in 
August, a series of four lectures at Portland, Oregon. These were 
very well attended, were interesting and instructive, and received first- 
rate notices in the papers. 


The third Ad-Interim Convention of the Pacific Coast Branches 
will be held in San Francisco, October rst and 2nd. The programme 
will be shortly issued. All F.T.S. are invited. 


The summer heat seems to have had no influence whatever on 
the spread of Theosophy in New York. The papers are rarely without 
their notices and references to the subject. 


Brooklyn Branch has crowded meetings on each Thursday evening, 
and holds all sorts of classes on other days. Newspaper reporters are 
in constant attendance, and on more than one occasion have favoured 
the Branch with a column report. 


Harlem has become exceedingly independent. Its Sunday evening 
meetings have swollen to such a size that it can now with impunity 
hire large halls (and fill them) on that evening. 

CLAUDE F. Wricat, F.T.S. 


AUSTRALIA. 


We are sorry, for the sake of the T.S. in Australia, to have to 
chronicle the death of one of the most devoted members, Edward Ivey 
of Hobart. He was president of the Branch, and Bro. Beattie writes: 
‘‘He fulfilled his duties in a manner that brought credit and respect to 
the Society ; his wonderfully lucid style, which brought our little Society 
together—for he was undoubtedly our Theosophical father—made us 
all love him, for we had so much to thank him for.” The local papers 
mention him with much respect. The Zasmanian News, in an article 
on him, says: ‘‘His broad sympathies, his tolerance, his unselfish 
nature, his transparency of motive, his well-stored mind, his readiness 
of speech and facile pen, were qualities which would adorn any assembly 
of intelligent men. Nay more, his force of character would of itself 
have purified the atmosphere of any society.” Bro. Beattie succeeds 
him as President of the Branch. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST (Madras). 

Vol. XIII, No. 10:—1. Old Diary Leaves, 
V.—H. S. Olcott. 2. A Study of ‘‘Mainyo- 
i-Khard”; An Exposition of Medieval 
Zoroastrianism—D. 3. The Faith of the 
Nineteenth Century (Trans. from the 
Sphinx)—Hellenbach. 4. The Wisdom 
of the Upanishads, No. 2—Rama Prasad, 
5. The Luminous Circle—H. P. Blavat- 
sky. 6. Shri Shankaracharya’s Maha- 
vakya-darpanam, or Mirror of Mystic 
Expressions—B. P. Narasimiah. 7. Death 
of a Living Faith—M. M. B. 8. Light in 
the Darkness—V. Coopooswamy Iver. 
g. Reviews. 10. Correspondence. It. 
Supplement. 

1. This Leaf tells us mostly how H. P. B. 
at the beginning of the Movement endea- 
voured to take advantage of the Spiritual- 
istic wave in America. ‘The Colonel’s 
Diary should make 7he Theosophist find 
its way to many a home that previously 
knew it not. 2. Mainyo-i-Khard means 
the Spirit of Wisdom, Asu-Khard, through 
which Ahura Mazda created and still pre- 
serves the creation. Strange how similar 
the ideas are in the great systems. The 
book is valuable as preserving fragments 
of the Avesta not found in the remnant 
brought by the Parsis to India. The 
Middle Ages of Zoroastrianism apparently 
mean fifteen centuries ago. The article 
is written with discrimination. 3. A good 
paper on the whole, though not very 
wise. By a comparison of the great reli- 
gious systems, Hellenbach sorts out the 
following fundamental propositions: 

1. Man is not the highest state of development 
in the world; there may be higher forms of 
existence. 

2. The birth of man is not the beginning, death 
is not the end, of his existence. 

3. His state after death stands in close connec- 
tion with his conduct during life. 

4. A most interesting paper, dealing 
principally with the four Atmas of the 
septenary classification of the Aatho- 
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ublications. 


panishad. 5. One of H. P. B.’s shorter 
“Nightmare Tales.” 6. By no means lumi- 
nous, as it stands. Was the sage writing 
sarcastically, when saying of Shrutis (re- 
vealed scriptures): 

In the vicissitude of time even a stone might 
float; but the falsehood or untruth of the dicta of 
Shrutis can never be known. : 

If so, why place such reliance on them? 
7. A very good paper; it hits the nail 
square on the head and depicts the de- 
generacy of the generality of the Hindt 
pandits in a very forcible fashion. Our 
only real hope is in the younger genera- 
tion. 8. A pleasant story of a visit to the 
hills in the neighbourhood of Puttur, 
Madras Presidency, frequented by Yogis, 
and of a strange dream by one of the 
party. 

THE PATH (New Vork). 

Vol. VII, No. 5:—1. Plain Theosophical 
Traces—William Brehon. 2. Some Falla- 
cies of Metaphysical Healing—Ellice 
Kortright. 3. A Lost Identity—A. G. G. 
4. Yoga: The Science of the Soul (con- 
cluded)—G. R. S. Mead. 5. Thoughts on 
Karma—Eusebio Urban. 6. “She being 
Dead, yet Speaketh.” 7. Literary Notes. 
8. Mirror of the Movement. 9. Euro- 
pean Convention. 

1. A paper on traces of similar move- 
ments to our own in the pages of his- 
tory, and a linking of them together. 
‘This is a grand theme on which to write 
a book, and it is strange that none of our 
members has yet attempted the task. 2. 
A sensible paper. Let us hope that the 
present garbage of psychism may prove 
the fertilizer of some saner crop in the 
near future. 3. A ‘thand in hand to- 
gether up to the gates of Nirvana” love 
story—ten and a half pages! 5. A good 
sensible article. The writer points out 
how any particular body only provides 
opportunities for a part of the past 
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Karma to be expressed. 6. Some of those 
grand letters of H. P. B., which can only 
be really understood by her pupils. By 
the general public they will be little 
understood. On phenomena H. P. B. 
exclaims: 

Are you children, that you want marvels? Have 

you so little faith as to need constant stimulus, as 
a dying fire needs fuel! 
Yes, and there are haply now more 
children of this kind outside the T. S. 
than in it, for ninety-nine per cent of 
the yobe-mouche curiosity mongers—no 
matter how respectable and learned ex- 
ternally —have been sifted out of the 
heap by the fan of Karma. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 

Vol. IV, Nos. 26-30:—1. Ummaga 
Jataka—T. B. Yatawara. 2. Prize Dis- 
tribution at the Kandy Buddhist School. 
3. The Eucharist—D. C. P. 4. Mission- 
ary Methods of Conversion. 5. Theo- 
sophy on the “Boom.” 6. Buddha Gaya. 
7. The Proofs of Reincarnation — Annie 
Besant. 8. Buddhist Boys’ Fraternal As- 
sociation. 9. Proposed New Building for 
the Colombo Buddhist School —A. E. 
Buultjens, B.A. 10. A Cluster of Twelve 
Prayers (Reprint from the Oviental De- 
partment, New Series, No. I). 11. Eccle- 
siasticism—Alfred Momerie. 12. Sanga- 
mitta Girls’ School—Alice B. Stockham. 
13. The Early Religion of Ceylon; B.c. 
543-307—A. E. B. 14. After a Dhyana 
Book. 15. The Buddha Gya Mission. 

2. It is encouraging to learn that 
whereas in 1887 there was only one 
Buddhist school with an attendance of 
sixty boys, I,200 boys and girls receive 
education in Buddhist schools, owing to 
the efforts of the members of the T.S. 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 


Vol. III, No. 6:—1. Tribune Théoso- 
phique. 2. En quoi consiste la Verité? 
(Tr. from Lucifer—M. A. O.)—H. P. Bla- 
vatsky. 3. Outre Tombe—Guymiot. 4. 
Lettres qui m’ont Aidé (Tr.). 6. Intro- 
duction 4 l’Etude de la Doctrine Secréte: 
V. Les Hiérarchies. 6. La Clef de la 
Théosophie—suzfe (Tr. H. de Neufville) 
—H. P. Blavatsky. 7. Echos du Monde 
Théosophique. 8. Echos du Monde 
Scientifique. 

Le Lotus Bleu has changed the usual 
order of its matter, and has brought “Le 
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Tribune Théosophique” into first promin- 
ence. Thirteen pages are devoted to the 
discussion of continence, and the resolu- 
tion of the question as to whether the 
new personality is an emanation from the 
Upper Triad, or the essence of past per- 
sonalities. We believe that this is a most 
useful departure. Another cause for re- 
joicing is the editorial announcement: 
“nons changerons prochainement le 
sujet de la couverture du Lotus Bleu.” 


THEOSOPHICAL SIFTINGS (London). 


Vol. V, No. 8:—Convention Speeches, 
1892. Speeches delivered by W. QO. Judge, 
on the Theosophical Movement generally; 
by G. R. S. Mead, on the work of the 
European Section during the last year; 
by Count Leiningen, on the mystic side 
of Theosophy; by Herbert Burrows, on 
the practical bearing of Theosophy on 
morals; and by Annie Besant on Theoso- 
phy and the latest scientific discoveries. 
Price 6d. Thisis a very good number for 
members to lend or give to their friends. 


THE VAHAN (London). 


Vol. II, No. 2.—Questions LXXV— 
LXXX:—On advice to natural clairvoy- 
ants, who do not come in for very tender 
treatment on the whole; on the advisa- 
bility or otherwise of the use of the term 
“Sister”? in Theosophical circles—no one 
seems excited about the question except 
the querent; a complicated question on 
the animal monad; on the nature of the 
Kali Yuga; on the use of tea, coffee and 
tobacco—the goddess Nicotina is not 
without worshippers in the T. S.; on the 
utility or otherwise of the Oriental De- 
partment to the self-educated working 
man. 

THE THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
(New York). 

No. 38. Questions CLXXXVI—CXC. A 
serious question is raised as to how far 
Theosophists—in this case a married 
woinan—should submit to the tyrannical 
bullying of their respective private en- 
vironments in matters of belief. The 
editor says *do not yield an inch, and 
we are with him entirely. Bullies are 
cowards at heart, intellectual, credal, and 
emotional, more so perhaps than physical 
brutes, and a brave front easily cows 
them. The rest of the questions deal 
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with the real state of the Higher Ego 
during earth life, the relation of the Ego 
to the body, with the spiritual key-note 
of the present cycle, and with Devachan 
and dreams. 


PRASNOTTARA (Madras). 


Vol. II, Nos. 18 and 19. Questions LV- 
LIX :—Some interesting problems are 
posed, such as the inutility of regret for 
past action and yet the profiting by ex- 
perience; the oft-recurring problem of 
the proportion of the population of the 
world to the reincarnating Egos; the best 
time for meditation; on the two kinds of 
Yoga, which is still being debated but 
not as keenly as it might be. The last 
question of No. 18 deals with the exclu- 
siveness of the Brahmanical caste as con- 
trasted with the practical realization of 
Universal Brotherhood. We are glad 
to see that our Eastern Brethren practi- 
cally ‘‘throw up the sponge.” In answer 
to a question on the difference of Prana 
and Jiva comes the following interest- 
ing quotation from the J/undakopanishad 
(ii. 8): 

From him (Brahma) emanates the seven Pranas, 
seven objects of sense, seven organs, seven kinds 
of sensations. There are seven cosmic planes 
(Lokas) or seven orifices in the head (as explained 


by some of the commentators) in which these 
Pranas move. 


The Bhashyakaras or commentators 
are here using one of the Yoga keys. 
The remaining questions on Nirvana and 
observances bring out some interesting 
information. 


PAUSES (Bombay). 


Vol. I, No. 12:—1. An Epitome of 
Madame Blavatsky’s Key to Theosophy--D. 
2. Side Lights—C. I. P. 3. Factors in 
Human Evolution—S. V. Edge. 4. The 
Seven Principles of Man (Tr. from the 
French, by S. Ragvendrao)—Amaravella. 
5. A Study of Philosophy—A Student. 
6. A Bewitched Life (continued: from 
Lucifer)—H. P. Blavatsky. 7. The Ten 
Avatars. 8. Tit-Bits. 9. A Tribute from 
Dehra Doon—Kalikanta Sen. 10. A 
Necklace of Gems—H. P. B. 

1. This Epitome is very well done 
indeed, and would make an excellent 
pamphlet if reprinted. 2. Notes on a 
‘letter printed in 7he Theosophist of July, 
1882, from a Tamil pandit of the Presi- 
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dency College, Madras, who told how 
his Guru taught years before—among 
much else of interest that: 

‘Though the Hinddi people listened not to him 
nor gave ear to his counsel, yet the esoteric mean- 
ing of the Vedas and other sacred books of the 
East would be revealed by the Custodians of the 
secret, the Mahatmas, to foreigners, who would 
receive it with joy. 

Which thing has indeed come to pass. 
3. A sensible little paper. 9. A fine tri- 
bute of gratitude to H. P. B. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 


Vol. I, No. 4:—1. A Golden Foreword— 
Afra. 2. The Key to Theosophy (Tr.). 
3. Light on the Path (Tr.). 4. A Privi- 
leged Letter (Tr.). 5. Questions and 
Answers. 


JOURNAL OF THE MAHA BODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 

Vol. I, No. 4:—1. Destruction of Buddh- 
ist Shrines in Ancient India. 2. Notes 
and News—Europe, Japan, Ceylon. 3. 
Buddhismin China. 4. A Historic Meet- 
ing. 5. A New Branch of the Maha 
Bodhi Society—at Darjeeling. 6. Buddh- 
ism. 

1. Deals with the vandalism of the 
Mohammedan invaders; who triumphed, 
for: 

No Bikshu can instigate another to shed a drop 

of blood. The law of mercy teaches him to die 
with calmness and peace, and to send forth 
thoughts of love to the assassin like the sandal- 
wood tree, which emits its sweet fragrance at 
every slash of the murderous weapon. Life is 
glorious when it is well spent, death is glorious 
when life is given up with peace, calmness and 
contemplation. 
4. Tibet is now to be officially thrown 
open to all Buddhists—see the article in 
our present number on ‘Tibetan and 
Sinhalese Buddhists.” JZ¢ zs zmpossible 
to estimate the importance of this meet- 
ing. Brothers do not meet after long 
centuries for nothing. 


DEPARTMENT OF BRANCH WORK. 


American Section (ew York), Paper 
No. 26:—A Theosophical Chat, by H. T. 
Patterson; a simple paper that brings 
many things home in a bright and chatty 
way. 

Indian Section (J/adras), Paper No. 18: 
—1. Brotherhood in India—C. Kottaya: 
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a good paper. 2. Anniversary Address— 
Fifth Anniversary of the Bangalore Can- 
tonment T. S. A very good paper: the 
following merits quotation: 


The principle underlying all life manifestations 
being essentially the same: growth, progressive 
changes cognizable by the senses, death and 
decay, variety of forms, are all incidental to 
matter. That which is subject to sense percep- 
tion is the visible part which for convenience of 
classification we term body or material part of a 
thing. Science is unable to tell us of a// the sub- 
stances which compose the human form. There 
is something which escapes the crucial tests yet 
devised by the chemists’ crucible, which eludes 
the close and searching analysis of the physicist, 
and which foils the attempt of the scalpel of the 
anatomist. Modern science in her triumphant 
march through nature, her attention being other- 
wise engaged, tramples underfoot that something, 
call it by whatever name you will, hidden away in 
matter, holding each atom in its place, regulating 
their harmonious succession, and giving form to 
all atoms—‘‘which is master and yet a prisoner; 
lord but yet a servant.’? We cannot call it mag- 
netic aura, astral fluid or light electric spark, for 
these are all effects ofits freedom. This is the fire 
which the ancient Magi worshipped. It is either 
dormant in matter or in a state of combustion. 
Dowd institutes a comparison between the body 
anda furnace. ‘The bodyis likened to a furnace; 
it must be fed with fuel; and the atmosphere 
must meet that fuel in the system, or no fire is 
kindled and no heat generated. The lungs are 
the bellows which fan the fires of life. The pores 
of the body are escape pipes. The atmosphere is 
the aura or spirit of the earth, and all things on 
the earth live by inhaling it. Thus it may be seen 
that the spirit of one thing may support another.”’ 
The light emitted by these living and walking fur- 
naces, these active locomotives—varies in volume 
and intensity, according to the material supplied 
or according to the state of combustion. Some 
emit electric light radiating far and near; as it is 
the case with some men. ‘The aureole or that 
glowing halo of auric emanation surrounding the 
head of saints and great men in pictorial repre- 
sentations, is an instance in point. Some emit 
only feeble sparks. In some it glimmers as the 
uncertain dawn of an April morn; while in others 
the fires of life smoulder owing to the undeveloped 
state of the bodies. This light is what we gener- 
ally understand by the term spirit. The laws of 
combustion are the laws of the universe—action 
and reaction, attraction and repulsion. These 
are again the laws that govern the afferent and 
efferent magnetic aura. 

Paper No. 19:—1. Death as viewed by 
Theosophy—Alexander Fullerton; a good 
sensible paper. 2. Peace of Mind—W. 


Beale. 
THE NEW CALIFORNIAN (Los 
Angeles, Calif., U.S.A.). 
Vol. II, No. 1:—Prologue—Louise A. 
Off. 2. The Reincarnating Ego—Dr. 
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Jerome A. Anderson. 3. Life’s Transit— 
Louise A. Off. 4. Hypothesis, Theory 
and Fact—Annie Elizabeth Cheney. 5. 
Fighting against Human Nature—Rev. 
J. S. Thomson. 6. A Scientific Analysis 
of the Units of Matter—Dr. W. H. 


Masser. 7. Love and Psyche—Louise 
A. Off. 8. Cosmopolitan Correspon- 
dence. 9. Crystals—Lillian Bothwell. 


10. Editorial Notes. 
With its second volume, 7he New Cali- 


Jornian passes into the editorial hands of 


Miss L. A. Off, and incarnates in a new 
and pretty light blue cover. 2. One of 
our brother Anderson’s strong papers 
expository of the doctrine of the Eso- 
teric Philosophy. 5. A good paper point- 
ing out the inevitable reaction of Nature 
in the younger generation against the 
soul starvation of rigid over-puritanism 
and allied errors of misunderstood as- 
ceticism. 6. The first part deals with the 
historical side of the question. 

Vol. II, No. 2:—1. Keynote—Editor. 2. 
The Prison of the Soul—Maud L. Brain- 
ard. 3. L’Amour—Philadelphe (Tr. by 
Marie L. Carhart). 4. Elihu Vedder— 
Louise A. Off. 5. The Artist’s Secret— 
Olive Schreiner. 6. Preéxistence— St. 
George Best. 7. Relation of Theosophy 
to Social and Industrial Reform — Dr. 
J. A. Anderson. §8.A Scientific Analysis 
of the Units of Matter—Dr. W. H. Masser. 
g. Synthetic Religion—Kinza Hirai. Io. 
Remarks and Reviews. 11. Crystals— 
Lillian Bothwell. 

2. This is a paper read at the last Con- 
vention of the American Section T. S., 
at Chicago, which gained much applause. 
7. Another excellent paper by Dr. Ander- 
son. Straightforward and to the point. 
1o. A short notice of H. P. B.’s Night- 
mare Tales and a long review of some 
metaphysical novel. 


THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST 
(Seattle, Wash., U.S.A.). 


Vol. I, No. 9:—1. Karma—Rev. W. E. 
Copeland. 2. The Pacific Coast Lec- 
turer. 3. The New York Headquarters. 
4. Not Glittering Generalities. 5. The 
Great Eternal Infinite. 6. Los Angeles 
Items. 7. Theosophic News. 8. Infor- 
mation for Enquirers. 

1. A simple but thoughtful paper. 5. 
The introductory paragraph and quoted 
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poem may be “uplifting” out West, but 
it painfully jars on the nerves in other 
directions of space. The following is 
worth reprinting: 

Never speak ill of anybody, you can do just as 


much execution with a shrug of the shoulders or 
a significant look. 


THE SANMARGA BODHINI 
(Bellary: Anglo-Telugu). 

Vol. II, Nos. 27-31:—To be noticed: 1. 
Hindt Temple Girls and Christian Nuns. 
2. A Lecture on Religion—Dewan Baha- 
dur R. Ragunath Row. 3. Theosophy 
and Forgiveness of Sins—E. Maud Tozier. 
4. What India wants. 5. Swedenborg 
and H. P. Blavatsky. 

tT. Some interesting information about 
Nautchees. 


=_—— 


PROGRESS (S¢. Louis, Mo., U.S.A.). 


Vol. II, No.1:—1. Forty Years of 
Séances: a few enquiries as to their Re- 
sults—William Q. Judge. 2. Mme. Bla- 
vatsky from a true Brahman Standpoint 
—Rai B. K. Laheri. 3. Spirit Return— 
Wim. Throckmorton. 


A ROUGH OUTLINE OF 
THEOSOPHY. 


This is the title of a lecture delivered 


by Annie Besant at South Place Insti- 
tute, now printed in pamphlet form, 
price 3d. It is intended for beginners 
and will be found very useful for distri- 
bution. 


Our Budget. 
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Col. Cleather - - 
Mrs. Cotton - - 
H. §. Green - - 
T. H. Wright - - 
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I want another £5 to finish the payment for this excursion, which gave many 


hours of pleasure and health-giving res 
women and girls. 
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t to a couple of hundred hard-worked 
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ANNIE BESANT. 


The H.P.B. PREss, Printers to the Theosophical 


Society, 42, Henry Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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The Theosophical Society is in no way Hisbnsible for any opinions, in signed or 
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T will be with much pleasure that readers of LUCIFER will peruse 
the letter printed in our Activities under the heading ‘“‘ Executive 
Orders.” ‘They will welcome back the President-Founder to his 
post, and rejoice over his restored health, looking to him still for 
faithful service in the Society to which his life has been given. ‘he 
vote of all the Sections of the Society has designated his successor, 
so that we have, before us no further trouble as to the leadership of 
the movement, and all will hope that many years of work may lie 
before Colonel Olcott, ere the time shall come for his successor to 
occupy his place. India will especially rejoice that one endeared to 
her so long is able to retain his office, and Europe and America will 


add to hers their welcome and congratulation. 


* 
* * 


A very interesting paper on Easter Island, written to W. J. 
Thomson, a paymaster in the U.S. Navy, has been issued in the 
Report of the U.S. National Museum, and is summarized in Narre, 
The formation of the island is stated to be purely volcanic, and both 
on the coast and in the interior of the island are many caves, which 
have been used as tombs. Mr. Thomson considers that the monu- 
ments remaining on the island show that the civilization of the 
inhabitants was more advanced than that of the other Polynesians, 
and he describes ancient houses, built of uncut stone, and the 
carvings on the rocks. No less than 555 of the famous images were 
counted, and each is stated to have its own name. Of these Mr. 
Thomson says: 


Although the images range in size from the colossus of seventy feet down to 
the pigmy of three feet, they are clearly all of the same type and general charac- 
teristics. The head is long, the eyes close under the heavy brows, the nose long, 
low-bridged, and expanded at the nostrils, the upper lip short and the lips pouting. 


The aspect is slightly upwards, and the expression is firm and profoundly solemn. 
1 
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Careful investigation failed to detect the slightest evidence that the sockets had 
ever been fitted with artificial eyes, made of bone and obsidian, such as are placed 
in the wooden images. 

The head was in all cases cut flat on top, to accommodate the red tufa crowns 
with which they were ornamented, but the images standing outside of the crater 
had flatter heads and bodies than those found around the coast. The images re- 
present the human body only from the head to the hips, where it is cut squarely off 
to afford a good polygon of support when standing. The artists seeims to have ex- 
hausted their talents in executing the features, very little work being done below 
the shoulders, and the arms being merely cut in low relief. The ears are only 
rectangular projections, but the lobes are represented longer in the older statues 
than in those of more recent date. 


Students of H. P. Blavatsky’s writings may be glad to make a 
note of this description in their Secret Doctrines. In addition to these 
statues, much interest has been excited over some incised tablets, 
discovered in the possession of the islanders, who seem to value 
them highly. Shipwrecked men had reported the existence of these 
tablets, but “the natives could not be induced to part with them.” 
Mr. Thomson sought assiduously for specimens, and at last obtained 
two, but he complains that the missionaries had persuaded the 
natives to burn many “with a view to destroying the ancient records, 
and getting rid of everything that would have a tendency to attach 
them to their heathenism”! ‘‘The loss to the science of philology 
by this destruction of valuable relics is too great to be estimated.” 
The tablets appear to be peculiar in the style of their writing. Mr. 
Thomson says: 


A casual glance at the Easter Island tablets is sufficient to note the fact that 
they differ materially from other kyriologic writings. The pictorial symbols are 
engraved in regular lines on depressed channels, separated by slight ridges in- 
tended to protect the hieroglyphics from injury by rubbing. In some cases the 
characters are smaller, and the tablets contain a greater number of lines, but in all 
cases the hieroglyphics are incised and cover both sides as well as the bevelled 
edges and hollows of the board upon which they are engraved. ‘The symbols on 
each line are alternately reversed; those on the first stand upright, and those on 
the next line are upside down, and so on by regular alternation. 

This unique plan makes it necessary for the reader to turn the tablet and 
change its position at the end of every line; by this means the characters will be 
found to follow in regular procession. The reading should commence at the lower 
left-hand corner, on the particular side that will bring the figures erect, and 
followed as the characters face in the procession, turning the tablet at the end of 
each line, as indicated. Arriving at the top of the first face, the reading is con- 
tinued over the edge to the nearest line, at the top of the other side, and the 
descent continues in the same manner until the end is reached. The Boustro- 
phedon method is supposed to have been adopted in order to avoid the possibility 
of missing a line of hieroglyphics. 


These tablets do not appear to be very ancient, but surely 
missionaries from a civilized country should have grown beyond the 
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barbaric custom of destroying records because they regard them as 
“heathenish.” The history of Mexico has been destroyed past 
recovery through ordinary means by the carrying out of this policy 
by the Roman Catholic missionaries, and the knowledge of the 
ancient history of our race is thus put out of our reach. It is 
fortunate some records are kept where no finger of destroying mis- 
sionary can touch them. 
* * * 

The south-eastern portion of Algeria has yielded some valuable 
drawings on stones to M. Flamand, an explorer. The pictures are 
representations of human beings and of animals, and among the 
latter elephants are imaged. ‘The most interesting point about these 
sketches is the presence of these elephants, for no elephants have 


inhabited Algeria during historic times. 


* 
* * 


The Spiritualists have lately lost two of their leading literary 
meu, Colonel Bundy and Mr. Stainton Moses. Remembering the 
cruel and untruthful attacks made by the former on H. P. Blavatsky, 
it is most charitable not to comment on him here; it is more fitting 
to be silent as to the dead, when one cannot speak well of them. 
But Mr. Stainton Moses was one who was deservedly respected by 
all as an upright, honest gentleman, expressing his disagreement 
with courtesy, and imputing no evil motives to those from whose 
views he dissented. An old friend of his, Miss Emily Kislingbury, 
sends me the following note: 

* id * 

“Early last month there passed away an eminent Spiritualist, 
Mr. W. Stainton Moses, editor of Zzg¢, and author of Psychography, 
Spirit Teachings, and other works. Though one of the earliest 
English correspondents and a friend to the last of Madame Blavat- 
sky, he never became a Theosophist, for to the end of life he was 
not convinced that certain remarkable experiences of his own were 
covered by Theosophic explanations. ‘The key-note of his character 
was sincerity; he was an ardent seeker after truth, free from pre- 
judice, tolerant and fair to all, a warm-hearted and constant friend. 
He will be regretted by many in the Theosophic ranks—to the cause 
of Spiritualism, as it now stands, his loss will be irreparable.” 

* . * 

Theosophists will unite with Spiritualists in paying tribute to 
the memory of one who held his own beliefs so firmly, and was so 
fair to the beliefs of others. 
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In reading old numbers of the Zhcosophist, one occasionally 
comes across words of high praise written by H. P. Blavatsky with 
regard to the life and work of Charles Bradlaugh, the nearest and 
dearest to me of my old-time friends. A remarkable gathering took 
place at South Place Institute on Sept. 26th, the anniversary of his 
birth, to commemorate his life and his services to the people. 
Brahman and Parsi stood beside Theosophist, Hebrew, Christian, 
and Atheist, to bear testimony to his worth, and to express gratitude 
for his noble toilsome life. Truly, the Ego will reap much harvest 
from that life, albeit the brain-mind could not recognize its own 
source, and one wonders what will be the next life-story, when the 
Ego that dwelt in the personality called Charles Bradlaugh comes 


back once more to earth. 


* 
* * 


One would like to have some confirmation of the following 
story, which is going the round of the press: 


An infant phenomenon has been discovered at Plaisance, a suburb of Paris, in 
the person of a little girl called Jeanne Eugenie Moreau, aged only five, but en- 
dowed with a most extraordinary memory. She is a walking encyclopzedia on all 
matters appertaining to the history of France, and especially of the great Revolu- 
tion; is an adept also in natural history, and at the same time answers without 
hesitation or error practical questions about cooking, gardening and household 
management. 


The child may be a clairvoyante, reading these things in the 
Astral Light, and, if the story be true, this seems the most probable 


explanation. 


* 
* * 


From time to time an account of the use of the hazel wand for 
the finding of water finds its way into the papers. ‘The latest case, 
reported by the A/orning Post, took place in the Isle of Wight. 


On the shore near Wootton Creek overlooking the Solent, is a yachting estate 
known as Woodside, the residence of the Rev. J. B. Morgan, which has hitherto 
been without a good supply of water. Two wells have been sunk at considerable 
expense, but without success. It was thereupon decided to call in the assistance 
of Mr. William Stone, a well-known operator with the divining rod. On his arrival 
Mr. Stone, after cutting his rod in the neighbouring coppice, set to work, and, 
within ten minutes indicated a spot which every one seemed to consider the most 
unlikely on the estate. It was on the brow of the hill, and over tooft. above the 
house, whereas the wells had been previously sunk in low-lying land. Men were, 
however, quickly set to work, and at a depth of 7ft. the water rushed into the well 
so fast that the men were obliged to get out, and the water came to the top of the 
well. This spring has been found an ample supply, and the quality is excellent. 
This is Mr. Stone’s third visit to the island. On his first visit he discovered a 
spring at Arreton, which yields enough water to supply the wants of the village, 
and he subsequently found water on another estate near Ryde. 
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There are so many well-authenticated cases of this sort, that 
one wonders that some of our Western scientific men do not con- 
descend to investigate the facts and seek some explanation. ‘They 
would not admit that Mr. Stone is befriended by the Water Ele- 
mentals, but, if they find the facts are as stated, they should search 
for a reason which commends itself to their own judgment. 

* a * 

The figures given in the Dazly Telegraph anent drunkenness 
among women show that this degrading vice is on the increase in 
London. No less than 8,373 women were taken into custody in 
London for being ‘drunk and disorderly,” while close upon 3,500 
were apprehended for drunkenness. It is a significant fact that 95 
per cent of the women charged at Clerkenwell Police Court were 
drunkards, leaving but 5 per cent of criminal sober women. ‘Those 
who know of the wreck and ruin brought into the homes of the 
poor by drunken men and women can understand the passionate 
fanaticism with which this vice is assailed by teetotallers, for the 
gin-palaces and beer-shops which stud our streets are the spring 
whence flows the perennial stream of misery and crime. Men natur- 
ally enough complain bitterly when their wives become drunkards, 
even as women naturally grieve when their husbands tread the 
downward road. To be tied to a drunken partner is one of the 
worst curses that can befall a decent man or woman, and drunken- 
ness is, to my mind, one of the causes for which divorce should be 
granted. Persistent drunkenness is more ruinous to married life 
than an isolated act of infidelity. 


* 
* * 


Now touching women’s drunkenness, men are very seriously to 
blame. When a young girl begins ‘‘to keep company” with a 
young man, she has very rarely any taste for drink. But it is well- 
nigh impossible for her to avoid contracting a taste for it during the 
company-keeping stage of her life. Her “young man” takes her 
into public-houses, and is indignant if she refuses to go; if she will 
not “take a drop” with him she is sneered at as ‘‘stuck-up” and ‘“‘too 
good for this world,” and so the ‘girl, who would honestly prefer a 
‘cup of tea or coffee, is gradually driven into beer and spirit drinking, 
and acquires the taste for them ere long. When the man marries 
“his girl” things change, and he would much rather the wife did 
not drink at all, but he often reaps the harvest of a drunken wife 
from the seed he has so stupidly and wrongly sown in his courtship 
days, This pressing of girls to drink by their lovers is one of the 
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difficulties that have to be met in East End work, as all who have 


engaged in it can testify. Its results are seen in the Police Courts. 


* 
* * 


Lady Frederick Cavendish read a paper at the Church Congress 
on the spread of this same degrading vice among the women of the 
aristocracy. She says distinctly that the habit of taking stimulants 
is increasing, and that women, in their boudoirs and dressing-rooms, 
have continual recourse to dram-drinking. According to the SZar 
of Oct. 6th: 


Lady Frederick mentioned the case of a lady who found herself “all of a 
shake” in the morning, and took ‘‘a drop of something” to steady herself. At 
breakfast she found she had no appetite without the mysterious ‘‘something” in 


” 


her tea. By eleven o’clock she found “‘such a sinking’? that she had to rouse 


and “sinkings” continued 


” 


herself up with another “drop.” And the ‘“‘shakings 
all the day, which was finally wound up with a drop of ‘“‘something hot.” Another 
lady cannot get through the trials of the London season without resorting to 
liquor, and ‘respectable elderly ladies living indoors” are such slaves of the bottle 
that their doctors find them ina state of delirium tremens. Ladies follow gentle- 
men to the smoking-rooms and share in their cigars and ‘“B. and §S.’s.” The 
vicious drinking habits which they have contracted also lead them to resort to 
such poisonous drugs as chloral, chlorodyne, and morphia. 


Drunken “ladies” in their boudoirs are as repulsive as their 
drunken sisters in the slums, and have far less excuse for their 
degradation. In their case, the vice springs from the unhealthy 
excitement of their gay lives resulting in unnatural depression, and 
the curse of idleness which is upon them is the root of the frenzied 
search for amusement. Truly our civilization breeds strange 


monsters at each end of the social scale. 


* 
* * 


The religious census in Ceylon is not very encouraging to the 
Protestant missionary societies, who charm so many pennies and 
pounds out of the pockets of sympathetic people, to the tune of the 
“spicy breezes” that “blow soft o’er Ceylon’s Isle.” In 1891 there 
were in Ceylon 302,127 Christians out of a total population of 
3,007,789 persons. During ten years they added 34,150 converts to 
their roll, for in 1881, there were 267,977 Christians in the island, 
and certainly these seem a poor return for all the money and all the 
energy expended. But thisis not all. Out of the 302,127 Christians 
no less than 246,214 are Catholics, bringing down the number of 
Protestants of all denominations to 55,913. Again, out of this 
shrunken total of 55,913, we must take 4,228 Europeans who are Pro- 
testants, and 12,561 Burghers, whose ancestors have been Christians 
for generations. Having performed this simple sum in subtraction, 
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we find that all the Protestant missionary societies have done is to 
convert 39,124 natives—a “ridiculously low number”—as a Ceylonese 
English paper says in rueful tones. And when we remember how 
much encouragement and help are given to the Protestant mission- 
aries by the Government and the European population, the result 
seems yet more disproportionate to the efforts made. Theosophists, 
however, will feel that it is well that the people of Ceylon should 
purify their own faith, rather than become converted to another 
which equally needs purification, and is further removed from the 
Wisdom Religion than is their own. It would be well if Christians 
would look at home, and purify Christendom ere they carry to 
Ceylon a creed which is younger and more overlaid with inaccurate 
dogmas than is the religion of the land. No improvement can be 
made in the moral precepts of the Buddha, and the pure Buddhist 
Philosophy needs but little to unveil in it the esoteric truth. 


* 
* * 


One cannot but sorrowfully admit that our English press is 
sadly unfair towards those who do not fit exactly the Procrustean bed 
on which Mrs. Grundy stretches all her victims. Some little time 
since the ational Observer, an apparently respectable paper, printed 
some libels on H. P. Blavatsky. One of our brothers wrote con- 
tradicting and refuting the falsehoods. ‘The Editor answered: 


The Editor cannot find space for Mr. Staples’ letter, which contains nothing 
new on the subject. Stamps and wrapper are accordingly returned herewith. 


On this, Mr. Staples writes me, justly enough: “How can 
there be anything ew, when you address yourself to contradicting 
misrepresentations shop-worn, moth-eaten, and mildewed by a dis- 
graceful old age? ‘The Editor did not find the staleness of the libels 
any bar to their insertion.” ‘That is the regrettable policy of a great 
part of the English press: le about an opponent, the more freely if 
he be dead and cannot therefore sue you for libel, and if a friend of 
his should rashly defend him refuse to insert the defence, and deceive 
the public into the idea that judgment has gone by default. Not a 
very high-minded nor honourable policy, but, dear brother Theo- 
sophists, we must make the best of a bad environment, and persist- 
ently defend our Cause and our departed Leader, rejoicing when we 


succeed and not sorrowful when we fail. 


* 
* * 


We have often to complain of the unfair dealing of newspapers, 
as in the case just cited. But now we have to put on record a case 
of reparation, spontaneously and frankly made, by the New York 
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Sun. It will be remembered that the Sz published an article by 
Dr. Elliot Coues, who made some atrocious and scandalously 
libellous statements about H. P. Blavatsky, and in the course of his 
article also libelled the Theosophical Society and Mr. Judge. Libel 
suits were commenced against the Sz, but H. P. Blavatsky’s de- 
parture put an end to their prosecution. The Sz was therefore 
safe from further suit, but it has now, with a sense of what is due to 
justice and right, published the following statement: 


We print on another page an article in which Mr. William Q. Judge deals with 
the romantic and extraordinary career of the late Madame Helena P. Blavatsky, 
the Theosophist. We take occasion to observe that on July 20, 1890, we were 
misled into admitting to the Swm’s columns an article by Dr. E. F. Coues, of 
Washington, in which allegations were made against Madame Blavatsky’s char- 
acter, and also against her followers, which appear to have been without solid 
foundation. Mr. Judge’s article disposes of all questions relating to Madame 
Blavatsky as presented by Dr. Coues, and we desire to say that his allegations 
respecting the Theosophical Society and Mr. Judge personally are not sustained 
by evidence, and should not have been printed. 


Certainly the Sz will rise in the estimation of all right-think- 
ing people by this amends voluntarily made to those who had been 
injured. Mr. Judge’s article is an admirably written sketch of H. P. 
Blavatsky’s life, and it would be a good thing to reprint it as a leaflet 
for wide distribution. 


20m 


YUSSOUF. 


“ Hatred ceases not by hatred at any time ; hatred ceases by love.” 


A stranger came one night to Yussouf’s tent, 

Saying, “‘ Behold one outcast and in dread, 

Against whose life the bow of power is bent, 

Who flies, and hath not where to lay his head ; 

I come to thee for shelter and for food, 

To Yussouf, called through all our tribes ‘The Good.’ ”’ 


“This tent is mine,’’ said Yussouf, “but no more 
Than it is God’s; come in and be at peace ; 
Freely shalt thou partake of -all my store, 

As I of His who buildeth over these 

Our tents His glorious roof of night and day, 
And at whose door none ever yet heard Nay.”’ 


So Yussouf entertained his guest that night, 
And waking him ere day, said: “‘ Here is gold; 
My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight; 
Depart before the prying day grow bold.”’ 

As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 

So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 


That inward light the stranger’s face made grand 
Which shines from all self-conquest ; kneeling low, 
He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf’s hand, 
Sobbing: ‘‘O Sheik, I cannot leave thee so; 

I will repay thee; all this hast thou done 

Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son.” 


“Take thrice the gold,”’ said Yussouf, “ for with thee 
Into the desert, never to return, 
My one black thought shall ride away from me; 
First-born, for whom by day and night I yearn, 
Balanced and just are all of God’s decrees; 
Thou art avenged, my first-born, sleep in peace!” 
From J. LOWELL. 
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aie 
Hite and Death. 
A CONVERSATION BETWEEN A GREAT EASTERN TEACHER, H. P. B., 


COLONEL OLCOTT, AND AN INDIAN. 
Reported by H. P. BLAVATSKY. 


“INI een said Narayan to Thakur, in the midst of a very hot dis- 

pute with the poor Babu, ‘what is it he is saying, and can one 
listen to him without being disgusted? He says that nothing remains 
of the man after he is dead, but that the body of the man simply resolves 
itself into its component elements, and that what we call the soul, and 
he calls the temporary consciousness, separates itself, disappearing like 
the steam of hot water as it cools.” 

“Do you find this so very astonishing?” said the Master. ‘The 
Babu is a Charvaka’ and he tells you only that which every other 
Charvaka would have told you.” 

“But the Charvakas are mistaken. There are many people who 
believe that the real man is not his physical covering, but dwells in the 
mind, in the seat of consciousness. Do you mean to say that in any 
case the consciousness may leave the soul after death?” 

“In Azs case it may,” answered Thakur quietly: ‘‘ because he firmly 
believes in what he says.” 

Narayan cast an astonished and even frightened look at Thakur, 
and the Babu 
latter—looked at us with a victorious smile. 


who always felt some restraint in the presence of the 


‘But how is this?” went on Narayan. ‘‘The Vedanta teaches us 
that the spirit of the spirit is immortal, and that the human soul does 
not die in Parabrahman. Are there any exceptions?” 

“In the fundamental laws of the spiritual world there can be no ex- 
ceptions; but there are laws for the blind and laws for those who see.” 

“T understand this, but in this case, as I have told him already, his 
full and final disappearance of consciousness is nothing but the aberra- 
tion of a blind man, who, not seeing the sun, denies its existence, but all 
the same he will see the sun with his spiritual sight after he is dead.” 
said the Master. ‘‘Denying the exis- 


” 


‘‘He will not see anything, 
tence of the sun now, he could not see it on the other side of the grave.” 

Seeing that Narayan looked rather upset, and that even we, the 
Colonel and myself, stared at him in the expectation of a more definite 
answer, Thakur went on reluctantly: 

“You speak about the spirit of the spirit, that is to say about the 
Atma, confusing this spirit with the soul of the mortal, with Manas. 
No doubt the spirit is immortal, because being without beginning it is 


1 A sect of Bengali Materialists. 
2 
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without end; but it is not the spirit that is concerned in the present 
conversation. It is the human, self-conscious soul. You confuse it 
with the former, and the Babu denies the one and the other, soul and 
spirit, and so you do not understand each other.” 

“T understand him,” said Narayan. 

“But you do not understand me,” interrupted the Master. ‘I will 
try to speak more clearly. What you want to know is this. Whether 
the full loss of consciousness and self-feeling is possible after death, 
even in the case of a confirmed Materialist. Is that it?” 

Narayan answered: ‘Yes; because he fully denies everything that 
is an undoubted truth for us, that in which we firmly believe.” 

‘All right,” said the Master. ‘To this I will answer positively as 
follows, which, mind you, does not prevent me from believing as firmly 
as you do in our teaching, which designates the period between two 
lives as only temporary. Whether it is one year or a million that this 
entry acte lasts between the two acts of the illusion of life, the posthumous 
state may be perfectly similar to the state of a man in avery deep faint- 
ing-fit, without any breaking of the fundamental rules. Therefore the 
Babu in his personal case is perfectly right.” 

“But how is this?” said Colonel Olcott; ‘“‘since the rule of im- 
mortality does not admit of any exceptions, as you said.” 

‘Of course it does not admit of any exceptions, but only in the case 
of things that really exist. One who like yourself has studied J7Zandukya 
Upanishad and Vedanta-sara ought not to ask such questions,” said the 
Master with a reproachful smile. 

“But it is precisely Mandukya Upanishad,” timidly observed 
Narayan, ‘‘ which teaches us that between the Buddhi and the Manas, 
as between the Ishvara and Prajna, there is no more difference in reality 
than between a forest and its trees, between a lake and its waters.”’ 

‘Perfectly right,” said the Master, ‘‘because one or even a hundred 
trees which have lost their vital sap, or are even uprooted, cannot pre- 
vent the forest from remaining a forest.” 

“Yes,” said Narayan, ‘“‘but in this comparison, Buddhi is the forest, 
and Manas Taijasi the trees, and if the former be immortal, then how 
is it possible for the Manas Taijasi, which is the same as Buddhi, to 
lose its consciousness before a new incarnation? That is where my 
difficulty lies.” 

‘““You have no business to have any difficulties,” said the Master, 
“if you take the trouble not to confuse the abstract idea of the whole 
with its casual change of form. Remember that if in talking about 
Buddhi we may say that it is unconditionally immortal, we cannot say 
the same either about Manas, or about Taijasi. Neither the former nor 
the latter have any existence separated from the Divine Soul, because 
the one is an attribute of the terrestrial personality, and the second is 
identically the same as the first, only with the additional reflection in it 
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of the Buddhi. Inits turn, Buddhi would be an impersonal spirit with- 
out this element, which it borrows from the human soul, and which con- 
ditions it and makes out of it something which has the appearance of 
being separate from the Universal Soul, during all the cycle of the 
man’s incarnations. If you say therefore that Buddhi-Manas cannot 
die, and cannot lose consciousness either in eternity or during the 
temporary periods of suspension, you would be perfectly right; but to 
apply this axiom to the qualities of Buddhi-Manas is the same as if you 
were arguing that as the soul of Colonel Olcott is immortal the red on 
his cheeks is also immortal. And so it is evident you have mixed up 
the reality, Sat, with its manifestation. You have forgotten that united 
to the Manas only, the luminosity of Taijasi becomes a question of time, 
as the immortality and the posthumous consciousness of the terrestrial 
personality of the man become conditional qualities, depending on the 
conditions and beliefs created by itself during its lifetime. Karma acts 
unceasingly, and we reap in the next world the fruit of that which we 
ourselves have sown in this life.” 

“But if my Ego may find itself after the destruction of my body 
in a state of complete unconsciousness, then where is the punishment 
for the sins committed by me in my lifetime?” asked the Colonel, 
pensively stroking his beard. 

‘‘Our Philosophy teaches us,” answered Thakur, “that the punish- 
ment reaches the Ego only in its next incarnation, and that imme- 
diately after our death we meet only the rewards for the sufferings of 
the terrestrial life, sufferings that were not deserved by us. So, as you 
may see, the whole of the punishment consists in the absence of reward, 
in the complete loss of the consciousness of happiness and rest. Karma is 
the child of the terrestrial Ego, the fruit of the acts of his visible 
personality, even of the thoughts and intentions of the spiritual I. 
But at the same time it is a tender mother, who heals the wounds 
given in the preceding life before striking this Ego and giving him new 
ones. In the life of a mortal there is no mishap or sorrow which is not 
a fruit and direct consequence of a sin committed in his preceding 
incarnation; but not having preserved the slightest recollection of it 
in his present life, and not feeling himself guilty, and therefore suffer- 
ing unjustly, the man deserves consolation and full rest on the other 
side of the grave. For our spiritual Ego Death is always a redeemer 
and a friend. Itis either the peaceful sleep of a baby, or a sleep full 
of blissful dreams and reveries.” 

“As far as I remember, the periodical incarnations of Sttratma’ 


1 In the Vedanta, Buddhi, in its combinations with the moral qualities, consciousness, and the 
notions of the personalities in which it was incarnated, is called Sitratma, which literally means the 
“thread soul,’’ because a whole long row of human lives is strung on this thread like the pearls of a 
necklace. The Manas must become Taijasi in order to reach and to see itself in eternity, when 
united to Satratma. But often, owing to sin and associations with the purely terrestrial reason, this 
very luminosity disappears completely. 
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are compared in the Upanishads to the terrestrial life which is spent, 
term by term, in sleeping and waking. Is that so?’ I asked, wishing 
to renew the first question of Narayan. 

‘“Ves, itis so; that is a very good comparison.” 

“TI do not doubt it is good,” I said, “but I hardly understand it. 
After the awakening, the man merely begins a new day, but his soul, 
as well as his body, are the same as they were yesterday; whereas in 
every new incarnation not only his exterior, sex, and even personality, 
but, as it seems to me, all his moral qualities, are changed completely. 
And then, again, how can this comparison be called true, when people, 
after their awakening, remember very well not only what they were 
doing yesterday, but many days, months, and even years ago, whereas, 
in their present incarnations, they do not preserve the slightest recol- 
lection about any past life, whatever it was. Of course a man, after he 
is awakened, may forget what he has seen in his dreams, but still he 
knows that he was sleeping and that during his sleep he lived. But 
about our previous life we cannot say even that we lived. What do you 
say to this?” 

“There are some people who do remember some things,” enig- 
matically answered Thakur, without giving a straight answer to my 
question. 

‘‘T have some suspicions on this point,’ I answered, laughingly, 
“but it cannot be said about ordinary mortals. Then how are we, who 
have not reached as yet the Samma Sambuddha,’ to understand this 
comparison?” 

“Vou can understand it when you better understand the character- 
istics of the three kinds of what we call sleep.” 

“This is not an easy task you propose to us,” said the Colonel, 
laughingly. ‘The greatest of our physiologists got so entangled in 
this question that it became only more confused.” 

““Tt is because they have undertaken what they had no business to 
undertake, the answering of this question being the duty of the psy- 
chologist, of whom there are hardly any among your European 
scientists. A Western psychologist is only another name for a physi- 
ologist, with the difference that they work on principles still more 
material. I have recently read a book by Maudsley which showed me 
clearly that they try to cure mental diseases without believing in the 
existence of the soul.” 

‘‘All this is very interesting,” I said, ‘‘but it leads us away from 
the original object of our questions, which you seem reluctant to clear 
for us, Thakur Sahib. It looks as if you were confirming and even 
encouraging the theories of the Babu. Remember that he says he 
disbelieves the posthumous life, the life after death, and denies the 


1 The knowledge of one’s past incarnations. Only Yogis and Adepts of the Occult Sciences 
possess this knowledge, by the aid of the most ascetic life. 
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possibility of any kind of consciousness exactly on the grounds of our 
not remembering anything of our past terrestrial life.” 

“T repeat again that the Babu is a Charvaka, who only repeats 
what he was taught. It is not the system of the Materialists that I 
confirm and encourage, but the truth of the Babu’s opinions in what 
concerns his personal state after death.” 

“Then do you mean to say that such people as the Babu are to be 
excepted from the general rule?” 

“Not at all. Sleep is a general and unchangeable law for man as 
well as for every other terrestrial creature, but there are various sleeps 
and still more various dreams.” 

“But it is not only the life after death and its dreams that he 
denies. He denies the immortal life altogether, as well as the im- 
mortality of his own spirit.” 

“In the first instance he acts according to the canons of modern 
European Science, founded on the experience of our five senses. 
In this he is guilty only with respect to those people who do not 
hold his opinions. In the second instance again he is perfectly 
right. Without the previous interior consciousness and the belief in 
the immortality of the soul, the soul cannot become Buddhi Taijasi. 
It will remain Manas.t But for the Manas alone there is no im- 
mortality. Jn order to live a conscious life in the world on the other side of 
the grave, the man must have acquired belief in that world, in thts terres- 
trial life. These are the two aphorisms of the Occult Science, on 
which is constructed all our Philosophy in respect to the posthumous 
consciousness and immortality of the Soul. Stitratma gets only what 
it deserves. After the destruction of the body there begins for the 
Stitratma either a period of full awakening, or a chaotic sleep, or a 
sleep without reveries or dreams. Following your physiologists who 
found the causality of dreams in the unconscious preparation for them 
in the waking state, why should not we acknowledge the same with 
respect to the posthumous dreams? I repeat what Vedanta Sara 
teaches us: Death is sleep. After death, there begins before our 
spiritual eyes a representation of a programme that was learned by 
heart by us in our lifetime, and was sometimes invented by us, the 
practical realization of our true beliefs, or of illusions created by our- 
selves. These are the posthumous fruit of the tree of life. Of course 
the belief or disbelief in the fact of conscious immortality cannot in- 


1 Without the full assimilation with the Divine Soul, the terrestrial soul, or Manas, cannot live in 
eternity a conscious life. It will become Buddhi-Taijasi, or Buddhi-Manas, only in case its general 
tendencies during its lifetime lead it towards the spiritual world. Then full of the essence and pene- 
trated by the light of its Divine Soul, the Manas will disappear in Buddhi, will assimilate itself with 
Buddhi, still preserving a spiritual consciousness of its terrestrial personality; otherwise Manas, that 
is to say, the human mind, founded on the five physical senses, our terrestrial or our personal soul, 
will be plunged into a deep sleep without awakening, without dreams, without consciousness, till a 
new reincarnation. [In this article Satratma is used for the principle later ¢ alle er Manas, 
and Manas for that later called the Lower Manas, or Kaima-Manas.—Eps 
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fluence the unconditioned actuality of the fact itself once it exists. 
But the belief or disbelief of separate personalities cannot but condition 
the influence of this fact in its effect on such personalities. Now I 
hope you understand.” 

“T begin to understand. The Materialists, disbelieving everything 
that cannot be controlled by their five senses and their so-called 
scientific reason and denying every spiritual phenomenon, point to the 
terrestrial as the only conscious existence. Accordingly they will get 
only what they have deserved. They will lose their personal I; they 
will sleep the unconscious sleep until a new awakening. Have I 
understood rightly?” 

“Nearly. You may add to that that the Vedantins, acknowledging 
two kinds of conscious existence, the terrestrial and the spiritual, point 
only to the latter as an undoubted actuality. As to the terrestrial life, 
owing to its changeability and shortness, it is nothing but an illusion of 
our senses. Our life in the spiritual spheres must be thought an 
actuality because it is there that lives our endless, never-changing 
immortal I, the Sttratma. Whereas in every new incarnation it 
clothes itself in a perfectly different personality, a temporary and 
short-lived one, in which everything except its spiritual prototype is 
doomed to traceless destruction.” 

“But excuse me, Thakur. Is it possible that my personality, my 
terrestrial conscious I, is to perish tracelessly?”’ 

‘According to our teachings, not only is it to perish, but it must 
perish in all its fulness, except this principle in it which, united to 
Buddhi, has become purely spiritual and now forms an inseparable 
whole. But in the case of a hardened Materialist it may happen that 
neither consciously nor unconsciously has anything of its personal I 
ever penetrated into Buddhi. The latter will not take away into 
eternity any atom of such a terrestrial personality. Your spiritual I is 
immortal, but from your present personality it will carry away only 
that which has deserved immortality, that is to say only the aroma of 
the flowers mowed down by death.” 

‘But the flower itself, the terrestrial I?” 

“The flower itself, as all the past and future flowers which have 
blossomed and will blossom after them on the same maternal branch, 
Stitratma, children of the same root, Buddhi, will become dust. Your 
real I is not, as you ought to know yourself, your body that now sits 
before me, nor your Manas-Sttratma, but your Sitratm4-Buddhi.’’. 

“But this does not explain to me why you call our posthumous life, 
immortal, endless, and real, and the terrestrial one a mere shadow. As 
far as I understand, according to your teaching, even our posthumous 
life has its limits, and being longer than the terrestrial life, still has its 
end.” 


“Most decidedly. The spiritual Ego of the man moves in eternity 
PLS 
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like a pendulum between the hours of life and death, but if these 
hours, the periods of life terrestrial and life posthumous, are limited in 
their continuation, and even the very number of such breaks in eternity 
between sleep and waking, between illusion and reality, have their 
beginning as well as their end, the spiritual Pilgrim himself is eternal. 
Therefore the hours of his posthumous life, when unveiled he stands 
face to face with truth and the short-lived mirages of his terrestrial 
existences are far from him, compose or make up, in our ideas, the only 
reality. Such breaks, in spite of the fact that they are finite, do double 
service to the Sttrétma, which, perfecting itself constantly, follows 
without vacillation, though very slowly, the road leading to its last 
transformation, when, reaching its aim at last, it becomes a Divine 
Being. They not only contribute to the reaching of this goal, but 
without these finite breaks Sttratma-Buddhi could never reach it. 
Stitratma is the actor, and its numerous and different incarnations are 
the actor’s parts. I suppose you would not apply to these parts, and so 
much the less to their costumes, the term of personality. Like an actor 
the soul is bound to play, during the cycle of births up to the very 
threshold of Paranirvana, many such parts, which often are disagreeable 
to it, but like a bee, collecting its honey from every flower, and leaving 
the rest to feed the worms of the earth, our spiritual individuality, the 
Stitratma, collecting only the nectar of moral qualities and conscious- 
ness from every terrestrial personality in which it has to clothe itself, 
forced by Karma, unites at last all these qualities in one, having then 
become a perfect being, a Dhyan Chohan. So much the worse for such 
terrestrial personalities from whom it could not gather anything. Of 
course, such personalities cannot outlive consciously their terrestrial 
existence.” ; 

“Then the immortality of the terrestrial personality still remains 
an open question, and even the very immortality is not unconditioned?” 

‘Oh no, you misunderstand me,” said the Master. ‘‘What I mean 
is that immortality does not cover the non-existing; for everything that 
exists in Sat, or has its origin in Sat, immortality as well as infinity, are 
unconditioned. Mulaprakriti is the reverse of Parabrahman, but they 
are both one and the same. The very essence of all this, that is to 
say, spirit, force and matter, have neither end nor beginning, but the 
shape acquired by this triple unity during its incarnations, their exterior 
so to speak, is nothing but a mere illusion of personal conceptions. 
This is why we call the posthumous life the only reality, and the 
terrestrial one, including the personality itself, only imaginary.” 

“Why in this case should we call the reality sleep, and the 
phantasm waking?” 

“This comparison was made by me to facilitate your comprehen- 
sion. From the standpoint of your terrestrial notions it is perfectly 
accurate.” 
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“You say that the posthumous life is founded on a basis of perfect 
justice, on the merited recompense for all the terrestrial sorrows. You 
say that Sttrétmé is sure to seize the smallest opportunity of using the 
spiritual qualities in each of its incarnations. Then how can you admit 
that the spiritual personality of our Babu, the personality of this boy, 
who is so ideally honest and noble, so perfectly kind, in spite of all his 
disbeliefs, will not reach immortality, and will perish like the dust of a 
dried flower?” 

““Who, except himself,” answered the Master, ‘“‘ever doomed him to 
such a fate? I have known the Babu from the time he was a small 
boy, and I am perfectly sure that the harvest of the Sttratma in his 
case will be very abundant. Though his Atheism and Materialism are 
far from being feigned, still he cannot die for ever in the whole fulness 
of his individuality.” 

“But, Thakur Sahib, did not you yourself confirm the rectitude of 
his notions as to his personal state on the other side of the grave, and 
do not these notions consist in his firm belief that after his death every 
trace of consciousness will disappear?” 

“T confirmed them, and I confirm them again. When travelling 
in a railway train you may fall asleep and sleep all the time, while the 
train stops at many stations; but surely there will be a station where 
you will awake, and the aim of your journey will be reached in full 
consciousness. You say you are dissatisfied with my comparison of 
death to sleep, but remember, the most ordinary of mortals knows three 
different kinds of sleep—dreamless sleep, a sleep with vague chaotic 
dreams, and at last a sleep with dreams so very vivid and clear that for 
the time being they become a perfect reality for the sleeper. Why 
should not you admit that exactly the analogous case happens to the 
soul freed from its body? After their parting there begins for the soul, 
according to its deserts, and chiefly to its faith, either a perfectly con- 
scious life, a life of semi-consciousness, or a dreamless sleep which is 
equal to the state of non-being. This is the realization of the pro- 
gramme of which I spoke, a programme previously invented and pre- 
pared by the Materialist. But there are Materialists and Materialists. 
A bad man, or simply a great egotist, who adds to his full disbelief a 
perfect indifference to his fellow beings, must unquestionably leave his 
personality for ever at the threshold of death. He has no means of 
linking himself to the Stitratma, and the connection between them is 
broken for ever with his last sigh; but such Materialists as our Babu 
will sleep only one station. There will be a time when he will recog- 
nize himself in eternity, and will be sorry he has lost a single day of 
the life eternal. I see your objections—I see you are going to say that 
hundreds and thousands of human lives, lived through by the Sttratma, 
correspond in our Ved4ntin notions to a perfect disappearance of every 
personality. This is my answer. Take a comparison of eternity with 
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a single life of a man, which is composed of so many days, weeks, 
months, and years. If aman has preserved a good memory in his old 
age he may easily recall every important day or year of his past life, 
but even in case he has forgotten some of them, is not his personality 
one and the same through all his life? For the Ego every separate life 
is what every separate day is in the life of a man.” 

“Then, would it not be better to say that death is nothing but a 
birth for a new life, or, still better, a going back to eternity?” 

“This is how it really is, and I have nothing to say against such a 
way of putting it. Only with our accepted views of material life the 
words ‘live’ and ‘exist’ are not applicable to the purely subjective con- 
dition after death; and were they employed in our Philosophy without 
a rigid definition of their meanings, the Vedantins would soon arrive at 
the ideas which are common in our times among the American Spiri- 
tualists, who preach about spirits marrying among themselves and with 
mortals. As amongst the true, not nominal Christians, so amongst the 
Vedantins—the life on the other side of the grave is the land where 
there are no tears, no sighs, where there is neither marrying nor giving 
in marriage, and where the just realize their full perfection.” 


Vasudebvamanana; ov, the Meditation of Vasudeva. 


Translated by Two Members of the Kumbakonam TS. 
(Concluded from p. 28.) 
VARUNAKA XI. 
M! Now the fourth characteristic of Atma (viz.) that it has the 
characteristics of Sachchidananda will be expatiated upon in 
this, the eleventh Chapter. What is the nature of Sat of Atma? What 
is its Chit? And what its Ananda? 

Being of the same nature, unaffected by anything during the three 
periods of time, is the characteristic of Sat. This is found in Atma. 
The authorities bearing on this point are, ‘‘Sat only was prior to the 
evolution of this universe,’ 
like passages of Vedanta. The experience of all men is also evidence. 


’ 


A A 
“Out of Atma arose Akdasha,” and such 


That experience is found thus. All persons whether rich or poor, per- 
formers of Karma, devotees or aspirants for emancipation, say thus in 
their experience as will now be here related.’ 

The rich man’s experience is as follows: ‘“‘I spent in my former birth 
some portion at least of my wealth on worthy persons and objects, and 


1 Of course these statements are founded on the belief in the theory of rebirth, a theory which is 
axiomatic with the Hindis. 
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that is the reason why I now enjoy much wealth. If I act again in this 
life similarly I shall enjoy wealth in my future life.” 

A poor man’s experience is: ‘‘As I did not spend any portion of 
my wealth in my former life on deserving objects and persons, I am 
now suffering from poverty. Therefore, I shall give to the deserving 
now, so that in my future life I may not so suffer as I do now.” 

The experience of the performer of (religious) Karmas is: “ Be- 
cause of the due performance of good Karmas (or religious rites), my 
proclivities are again in this life towards them through their affinities. 
So by dint of perseverance in the same path I shall be born as a Deva 
(Celestial Angel) in my next birth.” 

A devotee’s experience is: ‘‘Through the affinities generated by 
me in my former birth, when I was engaged in the worship of God, I 
am now pursuing the same course; so through the same devotion to 
God in this life, I shall in my future life enjoy the emancipation of 
Salokta (in the same world with Vishnu, the Lord), in the Vikuntha 
world and others.” 

An aspirant after spiritual emancipation in his experience says 
thus: “In my many former births I was performing actions not 
actuated by the fruits thereof, and attributing them all to Ishvara, 
the Lord. Through such a course I have been able in this birth to 
attain the four means of salvation,’ a perfect spiritual Guru and Atmic 
wisdom through the hearing, etc., of Vedantas. I shall have no more 
births hereafter. I have done all that should be done.” 

Thus we find through the experience of men that the “I” (or Ego) 
exists during all the three periods of time, the body, which is falsely 
attributed to Atma, being subject to destruction and Non-Atma. There- 
fore as Atma preserves the same nature unaffected during the three 
periods of time, it has the characteristic of Sat. 

Examining through the evidence of inference (we find) even then. 
that Atma has the nature of Sat. In reply to the question whether 
men ave in this world or not, it is said by all men, ‘‘I am here.” 
Therefore it should be known we are in this world. Then do we who 
are thus, possess Body or not? As there is Body, we are only with 
bodies and not bodiless. Whence came the body? On enquiry we 
find that it certainly arose through Karma. Does that Karma which 
generates the body belong to us or others? Most assuredly it is only 
ours, as there is no enjoyment of Svarga (Devachan) for one through 
the Karma of another. Else through the Karma of another person one 
will have to reach heaven. (The result will be that) a Shtdra will 
attain heaven through the performance of sacrifice by a Brahman. All 
will have to attain salvation through the Samadhi (or spiritual trance) 
of Sukha, a Brahma-rishi (son of Veda-Vyasa). But such is not the 


1 The four means as stated in the second Chapter of this book, which qualify disciples for 
journeying on the path. 
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case. Therefore it should be known that it is only our Karma that 
gives birth to the body, the Karma which generated this body having 
been performed in a previous birth through another body; the Karma 
which generated the body in the previous birth having been performed 
in a birth anterior to that, and so on. Thus on enquiry, we find it is 
certain that Karma and Body are without beginning, of the nature of 
an (unceasing) flood (the source of which is unknown). Therefore it 
is also certain that Atma, which has Karma and Body, is by virtue of 
its nature beginningless, like Akasha. Thus have we proved through 
inference that Atma is Sat during the past and present periods, 

Now we shall prove through inference the state of Atma (as Sat) 
in the future also. This birth and the body we have in it now are due 
to the Karma which we performed through Shravana (hearing), ete., in 
our previous births, in the belief that such Karmas alone were essential. 
Similarly the Karma we now perform will breed the next birth, and the 
Karma performed in the next birth will breed still another. Thus by 
carrying the enquiry further we shall find that the current of Karma 
as well as that of Body will never have an end in the future. But 
there is an end to Karma through Tattva-Jnana.’ Then there is a 
cessation of Body. While so, till the attainment of Brahmic wisdom, 
Atma which is connected with these two (Karma and Body) experiences 
—the birth and death of the body, as also the pains and happiness of 
the body—during its existence and is always being deluded in states 
beginning from Brahma down to fixed objects, but never perishes. 
Then with the dawning of Tattva-Jndna, as Karma of the nature of 
Avidyé perishes, and as all causes of pains disappear, it (Atma) enjoys 
the bliss of its own reality and abides in happiness, having attained 
salvation in a disembodied state. Therefore, it is clear that there is no 
such thing as negation of Atma even in the future. Therefore through 
inference we have shown that Atma always is. As Atma exists through 
the three periods, and as it preserves truly the same nature unaffected 
by anything, therefore it is certain that it always is. Therefore the 
conclusion that we have to draw through (the above mentioned pro- 
cesses of) the Scriptures, inference and experience, is this—though the 
worlds come and go, subject to the deluges (of fire and water), Atma 
alone remains for ever immutable, and creation, preservation and des- 
truction can only be predicated of the Cosmos, and not of Atma. From 
the foregoing it has been abundantly demonstrated that Atma is Sat 
only. 

Now we shall explain the second characteristic of Atma (viz.), Chit 
(consciousness). Chit is that characteristic which shines of itself with- 
out needing such objects of light as the sun, etc., and which illuminates 


1 Tattva-Jnina is the Spiritual Wis lom obtained through the discrimination of Tattvas or primal 
forces of nature. This takes place only after Atmic wisdom (Atmajnina) is generated and Prarabdha 
Karma is destroyed. 
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all inert objects that are only falsely attributed to Atma. It is this 
characteristic of Chit that is found in Atma, since it shines of itself 
even in intense darkness without needing the aid of another. Without 
the aid of another it discerns clearly the three states of Body (viz.), 
growth, maturity, and old age, and its functions which are wrongly 
attributed to itself (Atma). Therefore it is certain that Atma has the 
characteristic of Chit. 

(Then the question arises)—As we have not omniscience, how can 
we be said to have the power to illuminate (or know) all objects? The 
universe is of two kinds, the internal and the external. Both these 
are illuminated by us only; but they can never illuminate us. The 
external universe is the source of the manifold names, forms, qualities, 
properties and actions of such as (the five Elements) Earth, Water, 
Fire, Vayu and Akasha: (their properties) Sound, Touch, Form, Taste, 
and Odour; the quintuplicated Elements, Brahma’s Egg, the fourteen 
Worlds, and the four kinds of gross bodies (such as the egg-born, the 
sweat-born, the seed-born, and the womb-born). ‘This external uni- 
verse is we know still more sub-divided in manifold ways according to 
books; but it never knows us. If we should look through introvision 
and enquire, we shall find that it is only we that illuminate this 
(external) universe. 

The internal universe embraces all the different states from the 
Food Sheath up to the Salvation of the Ego. The internal universe 
is thus with the differences of the five Sheaths—of the Food-Sheath, 
Prana-Sheath, Manas-Sheath, Vijnana-Sheath and Ananda-Sheath; 
the three bodies—Gross, Subtle and Causal; the six Changes, the six 
Sheaths, the six States (of growth, etc.), deafness, dulness, activity, 
desire, and hatred; the three Organs, the Internal Organs; the three 
Avasthas (or States)—the waking, the dreaming, and the dreamless 
sleeping; the five Organs of Sense, the five Organs of Action, the five 
Pranas with the five sub-Pranas, Manas, Buddhi, Chitta and AhankAdra, 
and (their functions) doubt, certainty, flittingness and egoism, Vishva, 
Taijasa and Prajna, having different Avasthds (states), Pratubhasika, 
Vyavakarika and Paramarthika; Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas; happiness 
and pains, wisdom and non-wisdom, love or non-love, indifference; the 
four means of salvation, the four beginning with friendship, etc.; 
Yoga and its eight parts, hearing, etc., contemplation and reflection, 
Samadhi, evidence and non-evidence, certainty arising from evidence, 
the three kinds of pain, mental disease, pleasure, devotion, indifference, 
muteness, ardour, excessive ardour, contemplation with form and with- 
out form; the destruction of the lower mind and its affinities, and 
salvation in embodied and disembodied states. Having differentiated 
all these in the internal universe which is the source of the changes in 
name, form and qualities, one should know them but they cannot 
know us. After enquiring thus well, we know the internal universe. 
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Therefore, as Atma has also the characteristics of Chit, therefore it is 
of the nature of Chit. 

It was urged before that Atma is of the nature of Chit and cannot 
be cognized by another. May not Manas (lower mind), which knows 
all, cognize also Atma? Manas is subject to birth and decay, is of the 
form of Sankalpa (thought), is limited, is composed of the five elements 
like a pot, is subject to fluctuations by the actions of desire, etc., and 
has memory and oblivion. Therefore the Manas being so constituted 
should be known as inert and as having no light of its own. And this 
Manas too is cognized by Chit. Therefore, how can this Manas which 
is thus inert, cognize the self-shining Atma of consciousness? It should 
be known that it never can. 

Then how are we to reconcile this with the passage of the Shrutis 
which runs thus: ‘Through Manas alone, it (Atma) should be cog- 
nized”? In gold which is cast into the fire in a crucible to be purified, 
there arises (in it) a (yellow) splendour. Whence is that lustre? Is it 
inherent to the gold itself or has it been produced by fire? We see 
clearly it is due to the natural lustre of gold, the fire being only instru- 
mental in clearing the gold of its dross. No new lustreis imparted to it 
but it shines in its real state. But were the lustre due to the fire, pots 
exposed to the fire on a hearth would produce lustre; but such is not 
the case. Similarly the mind having assumed the nature of Atma and 
having commingled itself with the reflection of Atmé, frees (Atma) from 
the false and beginningless Ajnana which screens it. If Ajnana is dis- 
pelled, then one’s Atma shines of itself (in its true state). This is the 
meaning of the passage of the Shrutis above quoted, viz., ‘Through 
Manas (lower mind) alone, it (Atma) should be cognized.” Therefore 
itis Atma that cognizes the Mind and not the Mind that cognizes Atma. 

(The following simile will better illustrate our position.) A room, 
the darkness of which is dispelled by the light of a lamp cannot be 
illumined by the lamp itself, or oil, or wick (unless they all join 
together). Nor is Agni (fire) which is latent everywhere (as light), 
able of itself, without the medium of the above-mentioned (three) 
materials, to drive away darkness. It is only when fire and the three 
materials join together there arises the name “the light of the lamp,” 
which light removes darkness. Similarly in this lamp of Body, Atma 
of the nature of Agni sits, and is one with the Manas of the form of 
wick fed by the oil of Karma—which Karma has its seat in this lamp of 
Body. Atma having thus identified itself with the Mind of all beings 
dispels the darkness of Ajnana which screens everything, and illuminates 
all external and internal objects like the lamp which illuminates pots 
and other objects. Therefore alamp through its own lustre illuminates 
not only itself, but also all objects that come within its scope. Like- 
wise Atma having mounted upon the Antahkarana (internal organs or 
lower mind) not only illuminates itself by virtue of its own conscious- 
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ness, but also all external and internal objects connected with it. Thus 
it has been abundantly proved that Atma is of the nature of Chit. 

Now to the characteristic of Ananda (bliss). Ananda (bliss) is 
that happiness which is eternal, Upadhiless (vehicleless) and surprise- 
less (or degreeless). This is the real nature of Atma. But the bliss 
derived from such objects as flowers, sandal, women and others, as it is 
temporary and subject to Upadhi (or vehicle) and surprise, cannot be 
called the bliss of Atma. Therefore the bliss as mentioned before per- 
tains to Atma. In the bliss of dreamless sleep as there is the character - 
istic of happiness (to be found), that bliss should be known to be (or 
pertain to) “I” alone. But then it may be said that there is only free- 
dom from pains and not enjoyment of happiness in that state. Ona 
right enquiry we find that there is bliss in that state, as persons on aris- 
ing from sleep say, “I slept blissfully till now,” thus indicating the fact 
of the existence of bliss to Atma in that state. Therefore it is clear that 
there is bliss in the experience of men in their dreamless sleeping state. 
Then if it be asked whether the bliss in the dreamless sleeping state 
has got the three characteristics of unconditionedness, vehiclelessness 
and surpriselessness we have to reply in the affirmative. 

Now to Upadhiless bliss. Flowers, sandal, women, and other 
objects, are the Upadhis (or the mediums of enjoyment). Hence the 
happiness enjoyed through them is called Aupadika (or that enjoyed 
through a medium). None of these mediums of enjoyment is to be 
found in the dreamless sleeping state, and yet the bliss is enjoyed 
by all. Therefore, it should be known that there is in dreamless sleep- 
ing state a Upadhiless bliss. 

Next as to surpriseless bliss. (According to Taittiriya Upanishad) 
there are eleven degrees of bliss, from that of men to that of Hiranya- 
garbha (Brahma). Each of these degrees of bliss is a hundredfold that 
(which precedes it). Therefore these kinds of bliss (as they vary in 
their degree of bliss) do surprise us. But that supreme bliss of Brahm 
is surpriseless (or absolute), as it is illimitable, and as there is nothing 
superior to it. That bliss of Brahm is no other than the one enjoyed in 
the dreamless sleeping state. Therefore it is certain the latter is also 
surpriseless. All persons in this world thinking that the happiness 
derived in the dreamless sleeping state is the real one, and not that 
derived from the objects of senses, enjoy the happiness of that state by 
lying on soft beds, etc., earned with great effort after giving up even the 
happiness derived from wife, sons, etc. One who is enjoying thus, on 
being disturbed in that state even by his delusion-producing and all- 
fascinating wife, goes even the length of beating her. In that state he 
does not long for anything, Even a person who is awakened from that 
state returns to bed again to enjoy the same thinking of it. Therefore 
it should be known that the bliss in the dreamless sleeping state is 
surpriseless. 
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Then as to the bliss being eternal. As different degrees of bliss 
are being enjoyed in the waking and dreaming states through different 
objects, these, then, are conditioned through their being separated (by 
bliss and pains). But the bliss in the dreamless sleeping state is con- 
tinuous throughout, all-full and never newly created. But if the bliss 
is eternal then it should also be found in the waking and the dream- 
ing states also. But such is not the case. To this we reply: there is 
that bliss existing in the waking and dreaming states also. But it is 
not enjoyed in those states, being veiled by the actions (of the internal 
organs). How then can the actions of the internal organs which are 
only the effects, envelope their cause (viz.,) the bliss? Like the clouds 
which envelop the sun (their cause), or smoke the fire, or serpent the 
rope, so the actions of the internal organs, though they are the effects, 
envelop their cause, the bliss of Brahm. Though the ignorant and the 
young see (from external appearance) only the (smouldering) ash 
which has fire latent in it, or the frost which veils the sun behind it, 
yet a true discriminator sees beyond them (viz., ashes and frost) the 
fire and the sun. Similarly to those having external vision only, the 
bliss of the dreamless sleeping state, or Brahin, will seem veiled in 
the waking and dreaming states, but not to those wise men who have 
developed introvision. Persons of introvision being of the nature of 
bliss are found to be of the same nature during all the three periods of 
time. Therefore it is clear that the bliss of Brahm and that of the 
dreamless sleeping state, which is no other than the former, are eternal. 

As thus, these three characteristics of the bliss of Brahm, viz., 
eternity, vehiclelessness and surpriselessness are also enjoyed by us, 
we are also of the nature of bliss. As the characteristic of Sachchid- 
Ananda (Sat, Chit and Ananda) exists in us also, (as proved) through 
authority logic and experience, it should be known we have also the 
Sachchidananda of Brahm. 

How then can we have the self-cognition that we are no other than 
Sachchidaénanda? After having heard for certain from the lips of a Guru 
the real imports of Vedanta Shastras through the six methods (as stated 
at the end of the fifth Chapter), having made it a part of his brain 
matter and reflected thereupon from different standpoints, and after 
being in that state for a long time, there arises in one the spiritual 
wisdom that Sachchidananda Brahm is himself alone. This is what is 
called indirect wisdom. Then ceasing to perform even the actions that 
relate to this indirect wisdom and giving up all Abhimana, such as ‘“‘I 
am the doer, this is #y Karma; I am of such a caste, order of life,” etc., 
and others, and having abandoned even the (thought of) enjoyment of 
“Tam Brahm,” and “Brahm is myself,” as also efforts in that direction 
and (thought of) agency therein, one is in that state of habitual silence 
without any longing for objects, as in the dreamless sleeping state, 
when his internal organs become merged in Brahm, like salt mixed 
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with water; then in that Mahatma (great soul), in that par-excellent 
state, there arises of itself that par-excellent Divine Wisdom. This is 
the self-cognition of direct wisdom. It is only when such self-cognition 
arises, that one knows his own reality. Then only he is of the nature 
of bliss (itself). He only and none else can cognize the glory of that 
bliss. Vedantas which treat of this bliss are not able to cognize or 
describe it. Even that exalted personage who experiences such a bliss 
can only enjoy it, but will never be able to describe it to another, or to 
think of it through his mind, as it is like that happiness experienced in 
the dreamless sleeping state (the three distinctions of the knower, the 
known and the knowledge having become one). Then he is able 
only to enjoy such a bliss. Even Ishvara (the Lord), who comes 
through his grace in the guise of a teacher to initiate men in the higher 
path, is zof able to describe this bliss of Brahm. Such a great person- 
age who has such self-cognition may be roving about the world like an 
ignorant person. 


VARUNAKA XII. 


Om! In this twelfth Chapter the Guru initiates through his grace 
his disciple into the mysteries of that partless One. 

The Disciple: O Master, through the drift of the instructions 
conveyed by you in the foregoing eleven Chapters, the conception of 
the seif-identification of ‘‘I” and ‘‘mine” with the five Sheaths begin- 
ning with (the gross) Body, etc., has vanished. I have also attained 
the Atmic knowledge that I am no other than Brahm, that is, of the 
nature of Sachchidananda, which illuminates our intelligence. All 
doubts respecting it have been dispelled. But there is still one more 
doubt which yet lingers in my mind. It has been stated that Atma is 
of the nature of Sat, of the nature of Chit, and of the nature of 
Ananda (bliss). These three words, which denote three different 
characteristics, seem to convey three different significations. While 
so, how can these three words be applied to the partless one? 

The Guru: O Son,’ know that the partless one is that non-divisible 
one, which is not subject to the limitations of place (or space), time 
and (one) substance? (viz., is infinite, eternal and absolute). All these 
three characteristics are necessary to be postulated of that partless one 
(Brahm). As the element of Akasha is all-pervading, it is not subject 
to the limitation of space. Hence we have to attribute infiniteness to 
Brahm, in order to remove the stain of (Ativyapti) redundancy (and 
differentiate Brahm from AkAsha). As Akasha has its origin and 
destruction, it is subject to the limitations of time. Therefore, there 
is no redundancy in it (Akasha), by making Brahm not subject to 


1 After initiation the disciple is newly born, and hence the Guru is the father of the disciple. 
2 Vastu is translated as substance, which should be taken in its literal sense as that one under- 
neath which is the substratum of all. 
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space and time. If we say that Brahm is not subject to the limitations: 
of space and time alone, then, too, there arises the redundancy in time. 
Time is not subject to the limitation of space, nor is it subject to the 
limitation of time (itself), as it is impossible that it can be circum- 
scribed by itself. Therefore it is that Brahm is said not to be subject 
to the limitation of a substance (equal to it.) As time has things other 
than itself (existing), it has the limitation of substance (viz., is not 
absolute). Hence (if the three are attributed to Brahm), there arises 
no redundancy whatever. Therefore Atma (or Brahm) is not subject 
to these three limitations. Therefore it is, that all these three charac- 
teristics are predicated (of Brahm or Atma). Through these alone 
Atma should be known. 

The Disciple: Please demonstrate to me the existence of these 
three characteristics (as said before) as partless in Atma, since Atma 
is the partless one. But they are not found in Atma, (since) we find 
all persons saying, “I am not in this country; I was not in that 
country.” Through this experience (of men) Atma is not free from 
the limitations of space. Then through the experience of men who 
say, ‘‘I was born in such and such a year; I shall die ten vears hence,” 
and so on, we find that Atma is not free from the limitations of time. 
Then through the experience of men who say, ‘‘I am not a Brahman, I 
am nota Kshattriya,” etc., we find Atma is not free from the limitations 
of (one) substance. Therefore how is it that it is said that Atma is not 
subject to these three limitations? 

The Guru: In the eleventh Chapter, when we expatiated to you 
upon the characteristics of Atma and Non-Atma, did we not tell you 
that Atma is all-full (or impartite) and Non-Atma is divisible, and that 
all others (than Atma) are merely illusory? Albeit you now question 
us about the characteristics of Atma. Therefore, a doubt has arisen 
in our mind as to whether you are a bond fide disciple or a mere 
wrangling disputant. If you are a disciple we shall again explain it 
to you. If you are our accuser then we have merely to observe silence 
through patience, or to curse youin anger. Of course since our bless- 
ing in the matter of the initiation of our disciple has its effect on him, 
it follows @ fortiori that a curse also will take its effect on our accuser. 
Know also that there is really no difference between a Brahmajnani (a 
knower of Brahm) and Ishvara (the Lord) in their powers to bless or 
curse another in this world. 

The Disciple: O most holy Master, who are a God, treat me only 
as a faithful disciple, worthy of your grace. I put the question to you 
only through doubt and not through impertinence. 

The Guru: Then we shall again explain the matter to you. The 
three limitations of space, time and substance, apply only to Body, 
and not to the all-full Atma. We will first illustrate that the limita- 
tions of space do not hold in the case of Pratyajatma (the self), the 
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all-full Brahm. As (from the use of such sentences as): “pot is, wall 
is, picture is, and granary is; as also, the earth is, water is, Tejas 
(fire) is, Vayu is, and Akasha is’—this universe composed of the 
Elements is enjoyed as Sat; therefore, Atma (from which the universe 
originates) is infinite. Thus the all-pervading Atma is not subject to 
the limitations of space. Similarly from the above mentioned illustra- 
tions it can also be inferred that Atma is beginningless. As it is 
eternal, it is not subject to the limitations of the future. Thus as 
Atma is the same in the past and the future it is not subject to the 
limitations of the present, too. As Atma is the Atma (or Self) of all 
objects, it is not subject to the limitations of substance (or is absolute). 

The Disciple: Then how are substances divided? 

The Guru: There are three kinds of differences in substances: 
difference in the same kind, difference in different kinds, and difference 
in the self-same (object). One tree (as contra-distinguished) from 
another tree, illustrates the first. A stone (as contra-distinguished) 
from a tree illustrates the second; while a tree, as contra-distinguished 
from its leaves, flowers and fruits, ripe or otherwise, illustrates the third. 
As Atm4 has not these three kinds of differences it is differenceless. 
Hence it is absolute. 

The Disciple: (So far as I can see), it cannot be said that the 
above-said three differences do not apply to Atma. The one Con- 
sciousness appears as that of Brahm, Ishvara (Lord), Ktitastha (Higher 
Self) and Jiva (the Ego). Therefore, there is a difference in the same 
kind (in Atma). As the real nature of Atma is Brahm, and as the real 
nature of Non-Atm4 is the universe, there is difference in different 
kinds. There is also difference in the self-same thing. As Brahm has 
the three (attributes of) Sat, Chit, and Ananda (bliss), therefore, 
whilst these three differences exist (in Atma), how then can it be said 
that it has not such differences? 

The Guru: There is not difference in the same kind. Though the 
all-pervading Ak4sha is really one, yet it assumes different names by 
virtue of its environments, such as the great Akdsha, the cloud 
AkAsha, the pot AkAsha, the reflected Akasha in water, pot, and so on. 
Likewise though consciousness is one, it manifests itself as Brahm and 
Ishvara, through the medium of MAy4, and as Kitastha! and Jiva 
through the medium of Avidya. On a close investigation we find there 
is not the difference in the same kind between them (but they are 
identical). Then to the difference in different kinds. Without rope 
there cannot arise the misconception of it for a serpent; without 
Akdsha there cannot arise the appearance of blueness (in it). So 
without Atma there cannot be Non-Atma. Except the primal seat (or 
cause), all else which is the result of attribution is merely illusory. 


1 Here Kitastha is applied to Brahm itself from the standpoint of man and not of Cosmos. 
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That which is illusory is that which does not exist during the three 
periods of time, like the son of a barren woman, the horns of a hare, 
and soon. As no reality of existence can be predicated of Non-Atma, 
therefore Atma has no difference in different kinds. Then to the last 
difference. Such positive names of Atma as Sakshi (witness), Kitastha 
(Higher Self), Paramarthika, Prajna, Brahm, Sachchidananda, the 
eternal, the one, and the all-full; and such negative names of Atma as 
the grossless, atomless, the secondless, the changeless, destructionless, 
actionless, and cause-to-act-less, all these point only to a right cog- 
nition of the one-attributeless Atma, but do not signify a difference of 
reality, since it (Atma) is the supreme and partless one. Therefore 
there is no difference in the self-same substance. 

The Disciple: As the words Sat, Chit, and Ananda convey three 
different meanings, and as they are not synonymous, like the words 
Hastha, Pani, and Kara (which all mean hand), there is the third kind 
of difference in Atma denoted by those words (Sat), like the leaves, 
fruits, etc., which can be differentiated from the tree in which they 
have their origin. 

The Guru: Just as the redness, heat, and glare of a light cannot 
be differentiated from the light, so are Sat, Chit, and Ananda non- 
different from Atma. Hence there is not the difference of the third 
kind. But it cannot be said that the third kind of difference does not 
exist in the case of a tree with reference to its leaves and flowers. The 
whole tree is not said to be the leaves or flowers; but it is in some of 
its parts of the form of leaves, in others of the form of flowers, and in 
some others of many other forms. Therefore there is not in this case 
difference of the third kind. Where it is said that Atma is of the 
nature of Sachchidananda, it is meant that Atmé is in all its aspects of 
the nature of Sachchidananda, just as in a light which has redness, 
heat, and glare, it (the light) isin all its aspects of the nature of red- 
ness, heat, and glare. ‘Therefore there is in Atma no difference of the 
third kind. 

The Disciple: Then why should the Shrutis teach us again and again 
that Atm4 is of the nature of Sat, is of the nature of Chit, and is of 
the nature of Ananda? Cannot Atma be cognized through one 
characteristic alone? 

The Guru: Please hear what the rationale of such instructions is 
in the Shrutis. People in this world commit most monstrous blunders 
through conceiving this universe itself to be the reality (or Sat) of 
Atm, this inert (lower) intelligence of ours to be (Chit) consciousness 
proper, and the pleasures of wife, sons, etc., to be Ananda (bliss) itself. 
Conversely, they regard the Sachchidananda of Atm4 as no other than 
the unreality of the universe, the inertness of intelligence, and the 
pleasures of wife, sons, etc. Consequently all people are deluded in 
saying, “I am impermanent, I am (merely) inert (or material), I am 
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full of pains’ —being under the false impression that this universe is 
real, Manas, etc. (which pertain to the lower mind), is consciousness 
per se, and then son, wife, etc., are of the form of bliss. It is only to 
eradicate this delusion of the people that the Shrutis inculcate upon all 
saying: ‘““O men of the world, in order to impress upon you that you 
are no other than Sachchidananda, I say (in the books) that Atma is 
Sat (reality) and not unreality, it is Chit (consciousness) and not in- 
ertness, and it is Ananda (bliss) and not pains.” Thus it should be 
known that the Shrutis teach people in this manner in order to dispel 
their delusion. Again the Shrutis, through the (compound) word 
Sachchidananda, indicate the oneness of Atma. But some disputants 
in this world hold that Sat, Chit, and Ananda are merely the attributes 
of Atma, and that Atma is not itself Sachchidananda. In order to 
remove this (conception also) the Shrutis say that Atma is Sachchid- 
ananda. 

The Disciple: How did you learn that this only is the drift of 
the Shrutis (with reference to the interpretation of Sachchidaénanda)? 

The Guru: Know that the real significance of the partless nature 
(of Brahm) should be determined according to the Shrutis through the 
six means of Upakramia, etc., (as described in the fifth Chapter of this 
book). 

The Disciple: O God, now that the partless nature (of Sachchid- 
Ananda) has been proved through the (authority of) Shrutis, I hope 
you will be pleased to prove its partless nature through inference. 

The Guru: Now Sat should either be seif-shining or should be 
shining through another. If the former, then Sat only is Chit. But 
should it shine through another, then is that other different from Sat 
(in nature), or isit another Sat? If itis other than Sat, then it must be 
Asat (unreality) which is as unreal as the horns of a hare. Therefore 
that other which is unreal (viz., Asat) cannot have the power to illu- 
minate Sat. But if there is another Sat then the question arises is 
that (another) Sat self-shining, or is it illuminated by another? In 
the former case Sat only shouid be Chit. If the latter, then it will 
again and again be producing unlimited unrealities. Through this 
process there will arise the many (faults or)' stains such as those 
clinging to Atma, those mutually interdependent, those recurring, and 
those arising from absence of finality or conclusion. Therefore Sat is 
self-shining. It has been already said that that which shines of itself 
is certainly Chit. Therefore Chit alone is Sat and Sat alone is Chit. 
Both are one. Moreover it is nowhere stated in the Vedas that there is — 
another Sat. Therefore it is certain that Sat also shines of itself. 

Then comes the further question. How comes it that bliss 
(Ananda) can be predicated of Sat which is self-shining? As Sat is 


1 The four stains as stated in the original in Sanskrit are Atmashraya, Anyonydshraya, Chackra- 
patti and Anavastha. 
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secondless there is (in it) bliss all-full. In a small part there cannot 
be all-fulness. Therefore this all-fulness is (or does belong) to non- 
duality and not to duality. 

Then how is Sat non-dual? O Son, if the question is raised 
whether the power of Sat associating with another Sat is due to another 
Sat, or to one different from it in characteristics (we find both are not 
possible, and) it is not due to another. As through the evidence of the 
sacred books, inference and experience, it cannot be proved that there 
is another Sat, the first position will not hold. Nor will the second 
position also hold, since a thing different from Sat has no reality, being 
like the horns of a hare. Besides these two unrealities there can be no 
other unreality. Therefore as the one Sat is secondless and non-dual 
it is certain that it is also all-full. Through it, it is also certain that 
the self-shining Sat alone is Ananda (bliss). Thus, therefore, through 
inference should be known the partless nature of the words Sat, Chit 
and Ananda. 

Then through experience we shall prove the partless nature of 
Sachchidananda. Though this subject was treated of in the eleventh 
Chapter (of this book), yet we shall dwell upon it again to convince 
you all the more. There is a happiness enjoyed by all men in their 
dreamless sleep. That happiness is not manifold, like (or is continuous 
unlike) the one in the waking and the dreaming states. It is one with- 
out a medium for its enjoyment. Therefore this bliss is one only. As 
the bliss of the dreamless sleeping state shines (or is enjoyed) without 
the aid of sun or other lights, there is in that state Chit (or the self- 
shining consciousness). Now the proof that there is the self-shining 
(Chit) (existent) in the bliss of that state is found in the fact that there 
arises in man on awaking from sleep the reminiscence that he slept 
soundly till then. As it is an unerring law that every thought is 
generated by a previous enjoyment, we have to postulate of the bliss 
in the dreamless sleeping state a previous enjoyment. But inasmuch 
as there are no organs of sense, etc., then existent to produce an enjoy- 
ment, know that the enjoyment of the bliss of the dreamless sleeping 
state should emanate only from self-light (or Chit). In the dreamless 
sleeping state, bliss (Ananda) shines as well as Ajnana (non-wisdom). 
Which of these two is the self-shining light? Ona proper investigation 
we shall find it is Ananda (bliss) that is the self-shining light. As 
Ajnana has the envelope of Avarana (centripetal force or individuality) 
it is not self-shining. Therefore it is Atm4 alone that shines as bliss in 
the dreamless sleeping state and illuminates Ajnana also, which is 
falsely attributed to it. Therefore bliss is the self-shining light (or 
Chit). Therefore through experience also it is certain that the 
Sachchidananda (of Atm) is of partless nature. Thus through the 
holy books, inference and experience, it has been proved that Atma 
has no difference in itself. 
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Therefore it is clear that Atma is all-full, having not the three 
differences mentioned before. Therefore it is also clear that Atma is 
partless, non-dual and the essence. O Son, to this Atma that is all- 
full and blissful, pains are merely the accretions. Having known 
that pains are merely the result of Body, Body the result of Karma, 
Karma the result of Raga and other desires, Raga, etc., the result of 
Abhimana (reference of all objects to self), and Abhimana the result 
of Aviveka (non-discrimination), and non-discrimination the result 
of Ajnana (non-wisdom); having understood that Jnana only will 
remove Ajnhana through Vichara (spiritual intuitive meditation) and 
having practically known through right enquiry that Atma is Sachchid- 
ananda, that Body and the Universe are only inert and of the form of 
pains, and that this Universe is merely an illusion, one should cognize 
that most transcendental Wisdom through its direct cognition generated 
by the Sacred®Sentences such as ‘‘I am Brahm.” That exalted person- 
age who isin that intuitive spiritual direct Cognition of that Supreme 
Wisdom is really a Guru, be he a Chandala (low caste personage) or a 
Brahman. That such is the indubitable opinion of that most holy 
Shankaracharya is clear from some verses in one of his works. May 
you—after being convinced of the fact that this personage is no other 
than a Paramahamsa’ ascetic who should be reverenced far above 
Behuthaka, Kutichaka and Hamsa ascetics, and after contemplating 
and meditating upon Atmé according to my instructions—become that 
non-dual Brahm that is the unconditioned, immaculate, the intelligent, 
the emancipator and the true and supreme bliss. Hereafter there is 
nothing more which I have to teach you. 

Thus ends the last Chapter of the meditations of Vasudeva, a Para- 
mahaimsa ascetic. OM-TAT-SAT. 


ONY ON 


Gem from the Aig Veda Sanita. 


HOU whose ears hear all things, listen quickly to my invocation ; 
hold in thy heart my praises; keep near to thee this hymn, as it 
were (the words of) a friend. 
Who will give us the great Aditi [the Cosmic Mother, Buddhi], 
that I may again behold my father and my mother. 
Let us invoke the auspicious name of Agni [Higher Manas], the 
first divinity of the immortals, that he may give to us the great Aditi, 
that I may again behold my father and my mother rAtma and Buddhi}. 


1 There are six degrees of asceticism, called Behutaka, Kutichaka, Hamsa, Paramahamsa, Turi- 
yatita and Avadhita. 
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Simon Magus. 
(Continued from page 55.) 
Parr III. 

THE THEOSOPHY OF SIMON. 


N treating of eschatology and the beginning of things the human mind 
is ever beset with the same difficulties, and no matter how grand 
may be the effort of the intellect to transcend itself, the finite must 
ever fail to comprehend the infinite. How much less then can words 
define that which even the whole phenomenal universe fails to express! 
The change from the One to the Many is not to be described. How 
the All-Deity becomes the primal Trinity, is the eternal problem set for 
man’s solution. No system of religion or philosophy has ever ex- 
plained this inexplicable mystery, for it cannot be understood by the 
embodied Soul, whose vision and comprehension are dulled by the 
grossness of its physical envelope. Even the illuminated Soul that 
quits its prison house, to bathe in the light of infinitude, can only 
recollect flashes of the Vision Glorious once it returns again to earth. 

And this is also the teaching of Simon when he says: 

I say there are many gods, but one God of all these gods, incomprehensible and 
unknown to all, . . . . a Power of immeasurable and ineffable Light, whose 
greatness is held to be incomprehensible, a Power which the maker of the world 
does not know. 

This is a fundamental dogma of the Gnosis in all climes and in all 
ages. The demiurgic deity is not the All-Deity, for there is an infinite 
succession of universes, each having its particular deity, its Brahma, to 
use the Hindtii term, but this Brahma is not THat which is Para- 
Brahman, that which is beyond Brahma. 

This view of the Simonian Gnosis has been magnificently antici- 
pated in the Rig Veda (x. 129) which reads in the fine translation of 
Colebrooke as follows: 

TuHat, whence all this great creation came, 

Whether Its will created or was mute, 

The Most High Seer that is in highest Heaven, 

He knows it—or perchance even He knows not. 

In treating of emanation, evolution, creation or whatever other 
term may be given to the process of manifestation, therefore, the 
teachers deal only with one particular universe; the Unmanifested 
Root, and Universal Cause of all Universes lying behind, in poten- 
tiality (8vvapis), in Incomprehensible Silence (ovy) dxardAyrros.) For 
on the “Tongue of the Ineffable” are many ‘ Words” (Adyo.), each 
Universe having its own Logos. 
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Thus then Simon speaks of the Logos of this Universe and calls it 
Fire (zip). This is the Universal Principle or Beginning (rév dAwv dpyy), 
or Universal Rootage (pi€opa tv ddwv). But this Fire is not the fire of 
earth; it is Divine Light and Life and Mind, the Perfect Intellectual 
(16 réAetov voepov). It is the One Power, “generating itself, increasing 
itself, seeking itself, finding itself, its own mother, its own father, its 
sister, its spouse; the daughter, son, mother, and father of itself; One, 
the Universal Root.” It is That, “which has neither beginning nor 
end, existing in oneness.” ‘Producing itself by itself, it manifested 
to itself its own Thought (ézivoia).” 

It is quite true that this symbology of Fire is not original with 
Simon, but there is also no reason to suppose that the Samaritan 
teacher plagiarized from Heracleitus when we know that the major 
part of antiquity regarded fire and the sun as the most fitting symbols 
of Deity. Of the manifested elements, fire was the most potent, and 
therefore the most fitting symbol that could be selected in manifested 
nature. 

But what was the Fire of Heracleitus, the Obscure (6 oxorewds), as 
Cicero, with the rest of the ancients, called him, because of his difficult 
style? What was the Universal Principle of the “‘weeping philosopher,” 
the pessimist who valued so little the estimation of the vulgar (6yAoQof- 


” 


dopos)? It certainly was no common ‘‘fire,” certainly no puerile con- 
cept to be brushed away by the mere hurling of an epithet. 

Heracleitus of Ephesus (/fforv. c. 503 B.C.) was a sincerely religious 
man in the highest sense of the word, a reformer who strongly opposed 
the degenerate polytheism and idolatry of his age; he insisted on the 
impermanence of the phenomenal universe, of human affairs, beliefs 
and opinions, and declared the One Eternal Reality; teaching that the 
Self of man was a portion of the Divine Intelligence. The object of his 
enquiry was Wisdom, and he reproached his vain-glorious countrymen 
of the city of Diana with the words: ‘‘Your knowledge of many things 
does not give you wsdom.” 

In his philosophy of nature he declared the One Thing to be Fire, 
but Fire of a mystical nature, ‘‘self-kindled and self-extinguished,” 
the vital quickening power of the universe. It was that Universal 
Life, by participation in which all things have their being, and apart 
from which they are unsubstantial and unreal. This is the ‘Tree of 
Life” spoken of by Simon. 

In this Ocean of Fire or Life—in every point or atom of it—is 
inherent a longing to manifest itself in various forms, thus giving rise 
to the perpetual flux and change of the phenomenal world. This 
Divine Desire, this “love for everything that lives and breathes,” is 
found in many systems, and especially in the Vedic and Phcenician 
Cosmogony. In the Rig Veda (x. 129), it is that Kama or Desire 
“which first arose in It (the Unknown Deity),” elsewhere identified 
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with Agni or Fire. In the fragments of Phoenician Cosmogony, re- 
covered from Sanchuniathon, it is called Pothos (7é60s) and Erés (épws). 

In its pure state, the Living and Rational Fire of Heracleitus 
resides in the highest conceivable Heaven, whence it descends stage 
by stage, gradually losing the velocity of its motion and vitality, until 
it finally reaches the Earth-stage, having previously passed through 
that of ‘‘Water.” Thence it returns to its parent source. 

In this eternal flux, the only repose was to be found in the har- 
mony that occasionally resulted from one portion of the Fire in its 
descent meeting another in its ascent. All this took place under Law 
and Order, and the Soul of man being a portion of the Fire in its 
pure state, and therefore an exile here on Earth, could only be at rest 
by cultivating as the highest good, contentment (eiapéoryois), or ac- 
quiescence to the Law. 

The author of the Philosophumena professes to give us some addi- 
tional information on this philosopher who ‘“‘bewailed all things, con- 
denmning the ignorance of all that lives, and of all men, in pity for the 
life of mortals,” but the obscure philosopher does not lend himself very 
easily to the controversial purposes of the patristic writer. Heracleitus 
called the Universal Principle (tév dzdvrwv apy) Intellectual Fire (zip 
voepov), and said that the sphere surrounding us and reaching to the 
Moon was filled with evil, but beyond the Moon-sphere it was purer.’ 

The sentences that the author quotes from Heracleitus in Book IX, 
are not only obscure enough in themselves, but are also rendered all 
the more obscure by the polemical treatment they are subjected to 
by the patristic writer. Heracleitus makes the ALL inclusive of all 
Being and Non-Being, all pairs of opposites, ‘‘differentiation and non- 
differentiation, the generable and ingenerable, mortal and immortal, 
the Logos and Ajon, and the Father and Son,” which he calls the 
“Just God.” This ALL is the “Sadasat-Tatparam yat” of the Bhagavad 
Gita, inclusive of Being (Sat), Non-Being (Asat), and That Which 
transcends them (Tatparam yat).” 

This Logos plays an important part in the system of the Ephesian 
sage, who says that they who give ear to the Logos (the Word or 
Supreme Reason) know that “All is One” (év raya cidévar). Such an 
admission he calls, ‘‘Reflex Harmony” (radivtporos dppovin), like unto 
the Supernal Harmony, which he calls Hidden or Occult, and declares 
its superiority to the Manifested Harmony. The ignorance and misery 
of men arise from their not acting according to this Harmony, that is 
to say, according to (Divine) Nature (xara row). 

He also declares that the Ajon, the Emanative Deity, is as a child 
playing at creation, an idea found in both the Hindt and Hermetic 


1 Op. cit. i. 4. Compare the Diagram and explanation of the Middle Distance zz/ra. ‘The Moon 
is the ‘‘ Lord’’ of the lower plane of the Middle Distance, the Astral Light of the medizval Kabalists. 
This is a doctrine common to the Hermetic, Vedintic, and many other schools of antiquity. 

2: Xi: 37. 
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Scriptures. In the former the Universe is said to be the sport (Lila) 
of Vishnu, who is spoken of in one of his incarnations as Lilavatara, 
descending on earth for his own pleasure, when as Krishna he assumed 
the shape of man as a pretence (a purely Docetic doctrine), hence 
called Lila-manusha-vigraha; while in the latter we learn from a magic 
papyrus that Thoth (the God of Wisdom) created the world by burst- 
ing into ‘“‘seven peals of laughter.” This, of course, typifies the Bliss 
of the Deity in Emanation or Creation, caused by that Divine Love 
and Compassion for all that lives and breathes, which is the well- 
spring of the Supreme Cause of the Universe. 

Diving into the Mystery of Being, Heracleitus showed how a thing 
could be good or evil, and evil or good, at one and the same time, as for 
instance sea water which preserved and nourished fishes but destroyed 
men. So also, speaking in his usual paradoxical manner, which can 
only be understood by a full comprehension of the dual nature of man, 
—the real divine entity, and the passing and ever-changing manifesta- 
tion, which so many take for the whole man—he says: 

The immortals are mortal, and the mortals immortal, the former living the 
death of the latter, and the latter dying the life of the former.? 

Thus all externals are transitory, for ‘‘no one has ever been twice 
on the same stream, for different waters are constantly flowing down,” 
and therefore in following externals we shall err, for nothing is efficient 
and forcible except through Harmony, and its subjection to the Divine 
Fire, the central principle of Life. 

Such was the Fire of the distinguished Ephesian, and of like nature 
was the Fire of Simon with its three primordial hypostases, Incorrup- 
tible Form (a¢@apros popdy), Universal Mind (vots rév dAwv), and Great 
Thought (érivoww peyadn), synthesized as the Universal Logos, He who has 
stood, stands and will stand (6 éorés, ards, ornoomevos). 

But before passing on to the eonology of Simon, a short delay, to 
enquire more fully into the notions of the Initiated among the ancients 
as to the nature of Mystic Fire, will not be without advantage. 

If Simon was a Samaritan and learned in the esoteric interpretation 
of scripture, he could not have failed to be acquainted with the Kabalah, 
perhaps even with the now lost Chaldzean Book of Numbers. Among 
the books of the Kabalah, the Zohar, or ‘“‘ Book of Splendour,” speaks 
of the mysterious ‘‘ Hidden Light,” that which Simon calls the Hidden 
Fire (70 xpurrov), and tells us of the ‘“‘ Mystery of the Three Parts of the 
Fire, which are One” as follows: 

Began Rabbi Sim-on and said: Two verses are written, ‘“‘ That YHVH thy 
Elohim is a devouring fire, a zealous Ail (El)” (Dewd., iv. 24); again it is written, 
“But you that cleave unto YHVH your Elohim, are alive, every one of you, this 
day” (Meut., iv. 4). On this verse ‘That YHVH thy Elohim is a consuming fire,” 
this we said to the companioys; That it is a fire which devours fire, and it is a fire 


. 
1 Philos., ix. 10. 
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which devours itself and consumes itself, because it is a fire which is more mighty 
than fire, and it has been so confirmed. But, Come, See! Whoever desires to know 
the wisdom of the Holy Unity should look in that flame arising froma burning coal 
ora lighted lamp. This flame comes out only when united with another thing. 
Come, See! In the flame which goes up are two lights: one light is a bright white 
and one light is united with a dark or blue; the white light is that which is above and 
ascends in a straight path, and that below is that dark or blue light, and this light 
below is the throne to the white light and that white light rests upon it, and they 
unite one to the other so that they are one. And this dark light, or blue colour, 
which is below, is the precious throne to the white. And this is the mystery of the 
blue. And this blue dark throne unites itself with another thing to light that from 
below, and this awakes it to unite with the upper white light, and this blue or dark, 
sometimes changes its colour, but that white above never changes its colour, it is 
always white; but that blue changes to these different colours, sometimes to blue or 
black and sometimes to a red colour, and this unites itself to two sides. It unites to 
the above, to that white upper light, and unites itself below to the thing which is under 
it, which is the burning matter, and this burns and consumes always from the matter 
below. Andthis devours that matter below, which connects with it and upon which 
the blue light rests, therefore this eats up all which connects with it from below, be- 
cause it is the nature of it, that it devour and consume everything which depends on 
it and is dead matter, and therefore it eats up everything which connects with it be- 
low, and this white light which rests upon it never consumes itself and never changes 
its light, and therefore said Moses; ‘‘That YHVH thy Elohim is aconsuming fire.” 
Surely He consumes. It devours and consumes every thing which rests under it; and 
on this he said: ““YHVH is thy Elohim” not ‘our Elohim,’ because Moses has 
been in that white light, Above, which neither devours nor consumes. Come, See. 
It is not His Will to light that blue light that should unite with that white light, 
only for Israél; because they cleave or connect under Him. And, Come, See! Al- 
though the nature of that dark or blue light is, that it shall consume every thing 
which joins with it below, still Israél cleaves on Him, Below, * * * andalthough 
you cleave in Him nevertheless you exist, because it is written: ‘‘ You are all alive 


’ 


this day.”’ And on this white light rests above a Hidden Light which is stronger! 


Here is the above mystery of that flame which comes out from it, andin it is the 
Wisdom of the Above.t 

And if Chaldzea gave the impulse which enshrined the workings of 
the Cosmos in such graphic symbology as the above, we are not sur- 
prised to read in the Chaldzean Oracles (Adyu),” ascribed to Zoroaster, 
that ‘‘all things are generated from One Fire.”® And this Fire in its 


> 


first energizing was intellectual; the first ‘Creation’ was of Mind and 
not of Works: 

For the Fire Beyond, the first, did not shut up its power (dvvaps) into Matter 
(vAn) by Works, but by Mind, for the fashioner of the Fiery Cosmos is the Mind of 
Mind.4 

A striking similarity with the Simonian system, indeed, rendered 
all the closer by the Oracle which speaks of that: 


Which first leaped forth from Mind, enveloping Fire with Fire, binding them 


1 Zohar,i. 506, Amsterdam and Brody Editions: quoted in Isaac Myer’s Qabédalah, pp. 376, 377. 

2 See Cory’s Ancient Fragments, 2nd ed.; not the reédited third edition, which is no longer 
Cory’s work. | Ph Ae z 

3 EOL TWAVTA TUPOS EVOS ExyeyawTa—Psell. 24—Flet. 30. 

4 Proc. in Theol. 333—in Tim. 157. 
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together that it might interblend the mother-vortices,! while retaining the flower 
of its own Fire.? 

This “flower” of Fire and the vorticle idea is further explained by 
the Oracle which says: 


Thence a trailing whirlwind, the flower of shadowy Fire, leaping into the 
wombs (or hollows) of worlds. Forthence it is that all things begin to stretch below 
their wondrous rays.® 


Compare this with the teaching of Simon that the ‘“‘fruit” of the 
Tree is placed in the Store-house and not cast into the Fire. 

In his zonology, Simon, like other Gnostic teachers, begins with 
the Word, the Logos, which springs up from the Depths of the Un- 
known—Invisible, Incomprehensible Silence. It is true that he does 
not so name the Great Power, He who has stood, stands and will 
stand; but that which comes forth from Silence is Speech, and the idea 
is the same whatever the terminology employed may be. Setting aside 
the Hermetic teachings and those of the later Gnosis, we find this idea 
of the Great Silence referred to several times in the fragments of the 
Chaldean Oracles. It is called ‘“‘God-nourished Silence” (ovyi) @eo- 
Opéupwv), according to whose divine decrees the Mind that energizes 
before all energies, abides in the Paternal Depth. Again: 

This unswerving Deity is called the Silent One by the gods, and is said to consent 
(lit. sing together) with the Mind, and to be known by the Souls through Mind alone.® 

Elsewhere the Oracles demonstrate this Power which is prior to 
the highest Heaven as ‘‘ Mystic Silence.” ° 

The Word, then, issuing from Silence is first a Monad, then a 
Duad, a Triad and a Hebdomad. For no sooner has differentiation 
commenced in it, and it passes from the state of Oneness (povorns), than 
the Duadiec and Triadic state immediately supervene, arising, so to say, 
simultaneously in the mind, for the mind cannot rest on Duality, but is 


1 THYyacovs KpuTnpas— I have ventured the above translation for this difficult combination 
sia the meaning of the term TY) found elsewhere in the Oracles; in the metaphorical sense of 
‘source’? (compare also Plato, Phed. 245 C., 856 D., mY) Kal apx)) KUO Ews— the source ae 
beginning of motion’’), and also from the meaning of Kpary, p (or ‘alér), as “‘a cup-shaped hollow.’ 
The idea of this Crater is interestingly exemplified in the Twelfth Book of Hermes Trismegistus, 
called ‘‘ His Crater, or Monas,’’ as follows: 
“to. Tat. But wherefore, Father, did not God distribute the Mind to all men? 
11. Herm. Because it pleased him, O Son, to set that in the middle among all souls, as a 
reward to strive for. 
“12, Tat. And where hath he set it? 
‘13. Herm. Filling a large Cup or Bowl iCrater) therewith, he sent it down, giving also a Cryer or 
Proclaimer. 
“14. And he commanded him to proclaim these things to the souls of men. 
“15. Dip and wash thyself, thou that art able, in this Cup or Bowl: Thou that believeth that thou 
shalt return to him that sent this cup; thou that acknowledgest whereunto thou wert made. 
“16, As many, therefore, as understood the Proclamation, and were dapiized, or dowsed into the 
Mind, these were made partakers of knowledge, and became perfect men, receiving the Mind.”’ 
This striking passage explains the mystic “Baptism of Fire,’’ or Mind, whereby man became one 
with his Divine Monas, which is indeed his ‘‘ Mother Vortex ’”’ or Source. 
2 Proc. in Parm. 
8 Proc. in Theol. Plat., 171, 172. 
4 Proc. in Tim., 167. 
5 Proc. in Theol., 321. 
6 Proc. in Crat. 
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forced by a law of its nature to rest only on the joint emanation of the 
Two. Thus the first natural resting point is the Trinity. The next is 
the Hebdomad or Septenary, according to the mathematical formula 
2° = 7, the sum of things taken £)°2,3 .....; at a. time. * The 
Trinity being manifested, 2 here =3; and 2°-1=7. 

Thus Simon has six Roots and the Seventh Power, seven in all, as 
the type of the Ajons in the PlerOma. These all proceed from the Fire. 
In like manner also the Cabeiric deities of Samothrace and Phcenicia 
were Fire-gods, born of the Fire. Nonnus tells us they were sons of 
the mysterious Hephestus (Vulcan),‘ and Eusebius, in his quotations 
from Sanchuniathon, that they were sevez in number. The Vedic 
Agni (Ignis) also, the God of Fire, is called ““Seven-tongued ” (Sapta- 
jihva) and ‘“‘Seven-flamed” (Sapta-jv4la).’ 

In the A/zbbert Lectures of 1887, Prof. A. H. Sayce gives the 
following Hymn of Ancient Babylonia to the Fire-God, from Zhe 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia (iv. 15): 

1. The (bed) of the earth they took for their border, but the god appeared not, 

2. from the foundations of the earth he appeared not to make hostility; 

3. (to) the heaven below they extended (their path), and to the heaven that is 
unseen they climbed afar. 

4. In the Star(s) of Heaven was not their ministry; in Mazzaroth (the Zodiacal 
signs) was their office. 

5. The Fire-god, the first-born supreme, into heaven they pursued and no 
father did he know. 

6. O Fire-god, supreme on high, the first-born, the mighty, supreme enjoiner 
of the commands of Anu! 

7. The Fire-god enthrones with himself the friend that he loves. 
8. He reveals the enmity of those seven. 
g. On the work he ponders in his dwelling-place. 

10. O Fire-god, how were those seven begotten, how were they nurtured? 

11. Those seven in the mountain of the sunset were born; 

12. those seven in the mountain of the sunrise grew up. 

13. In the hollows of the earth they have their dwelling; 

14. on the high places of the earth their names are proclaimed. 

15. As for them, in heaven and earth they have no dwelling, hidden is their name. 

16. Among the sentient gods they are not known. 

17. Their name in heaven and earth exists not. 

18. Those seven from the mountain of the sunset gallop forth; 

19. those seven in the mountain of the sunrise are bound to rest. 

20. In the hollows of the earth they set the foot. 

21. On the high places of the earth they lift the neck. 

22. They by nought are known; in heaven and in earth is no knowledge of them.4 


1 BDionys., xiv. 

2 Prep. Evan., i. 10. 

8 The names of these seven flames of the Fire, with their surface translations, are as follows: 
Kali, Dark-blue; Karali, Terrible; Mano-jav4, Swift as Thought; Su-lohité, Deep-red colour; Su- 
dhamra-varna, Deep-purple colour; Ugra or Sphulingini, Hot, Passionate, or Sparkling; Pradipta, 
Shining, Clear. These are the literal meanings; the mystic meanings are very different, and among 
other things denote the septenary prismatic colours and other septenaries in nature. 

4 Hibbert Lectures, 1887: ‘“‘Tecture on the Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by the 
Religion of the Ancient Babylonians,”’ pp. 179, 180. ’ 
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Though I have no intention of contending that Simon obtained 
his ideas specifically from Vedic, Chaldean, Babylonian, Zoroastrian, 
or Phoenician sources, still the identity of ideas and the probability, 
almost amounting to conviction for the student, that the Initiated of 
antiquity all drew from the same sources, shows that there was nothing 
original in the main features of the Simonian system. 

This is also confirmed by the statements in Epiphanius and the 
Apostolic Constitutions that the Simonians gave ‘‘barbarous” or “foreign 
names” to their AYons. That is to say, names that were neither Greek 
nor Hebrew. None of these names are mentioned by the Fathers, and 
probably the Greek terms given by the author of the Phzlosophumena 
and Theodoret are exoteric equivalents of the mystery names. There 
is abundant evidence, from gems, monuments and fragments, to show 
that there was a mystery language employed by the Gnostic and other 
schools. What this language was no scholar has yet been able to tell 
us, and it is sufficiently evident that the efforts at decipherment are so 
far abortive. The fullest and most precious examples of these names 
and of this language are to be found in the papyri brought back by 
Bruce from Abyssinia at the latter end of the last century.' 

Jamblichus tells us that the language of the Mysteries was that of 
ancient Egypt and Assyria, which he calls ‘“‘sacred nations,” as follows: 


> 


But, you ask, why among our symbolical terms (onpavTikc) we prefer barbarous 
(words) to our respective native (tongues)? There is also for this a mystic reason. 
For it was the gods who taught the sacred nations, such as the Egyptians and 
Assyrians, the whole of their sacred dialect, wherefore we think that we ought to 
make our own dialects resemble the speech cognate with the gods. Since also the 
first mode of speech in antiquity was of such a nature, and especially since they 
who learnt the first names concerning the gods, mingled them with their own 
tongue—as being suited to such (names) and conformable to them—and handed 
them down to us, we therefore keep unchanged the rule of this immemorial tradi- 
tion to our own times. For of all things that are suited to the gods the most akin 
is manifestly that which is eternal and immutable.” 


The existence of this sacred tongue perhaps accounts for the 
constant distinction made by Homer between the Janguage of the 
gods and that of men.* Diodorus Siculus also asserts that the Samo- 
thracians used a very ancient and peculiar dialect in their sacred rites.‘ 

These ‘‘barbarous names” were regarded as of the greatest efficacy 
and sanctity, and it was unlawful to change them. As the Chaldzean 
Logia say: 

Change not the barbarous names, for in all the nations are there names given 
by the gods, possessing unspeakable power in the Mysteries.® 


And the scholiast’ adds that they should not be translated into Greek. 


1 See Schwartze’s Pistis-Sophia and Amélineau’s WVotice sur le Papyrus Gnostique Bruce. 
2 De Mysteriis Liber, vii. 4. 

8 Compare also Herodot. ii, s4—Povn avOpwrnin. 

4 Lib. v. 

5 Psel. 7. 

6 Psel. Schol. in Orac. Magic, p. 70. 
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It is, therefore, most probable that Simon used the one, three, five, 
and seven syllabled or vowelled names, and that the Greek terms were 
substitutes that completely veiled the esoteric meaning from the 
uninitiated. 

The names of the seven Kons, as given by the author of the Phi/o- 
sophumena, are as follows: The Image from the Incorruptible Form, 
alone ordering all things (cixdv é& afOdprov poppys Koopotaa povyn TavTa), 
also called The Spirit moving on the Waters (7d wvedpa 7d éripepdpevov 
érdvw tod voaros) and The Seventh Power (% EBdopn Svvapis); Mind (vois) 
and Thought (érivoa), also called Heaven (otipavds) and Earth (y4); 
Voice (¢wv7) and Name (ovoza),’ also called Sun (7\vos) and Moon 
(ceAnvn); Reason (Aoywpods) and Reflection (eévOiuyors), also called Air 
(ayp) and Water (védup). 

The first three of these are sufficiently explained in the fragment 


aot Simon’s Great Revelation, preserved in the Philosophumena, and 


become entirely comprehensible to the student of the Kabalah who 
is learned in the emanations of the Sephirothal Tree. Mind and 
Thought are evidently Chokmah and Binah, and the three and seven 
Sephiroth are to be clearly recognized in the scheme of the Simonian 
System which is to follow. 

Of the two lower Syzygies, or Lower Quaternary of the Hons, we 
have no details from the Fathers. We may, however, see some reason 
for the exoteric names—Voice and Name, Reason and Reflection—from 
the following considerations: 

(1) We should bear in mind what has already been said about the 
Logos, Speech and Divine Names. (2) In the Septenary the Quater- 
nary represents the Manifested and the Triad the Concealed Side of 
the Fire. (3) The fundamental characteristics of the manifested uni- 
verse with the Hindtis and Buddhists are Name (Nama) and Form 
(Ripa). (4) Simon says that the Great Power was not called Father 
until Thought (in manifestation becoming Voice) zamed (évopdoa) him 
Father. (5) Reason and Reflection are evidently the two lowest aspects, 
principles, or characteristics, of the divine Mind of man. These are 
included in the lower mind, or Internal Organ (Antah-karana), by 
the Vedantin philosophers of India and called Buddhi and Manas, 
being respectively the mental faculties used in the certainty of judg- 
ment and the doubt of enquiry. 

This Quaternary, among a host of other things, typifies the four 
lower planes, elements, principles, aspects, etc., of the Universe, with 
their Hierarchies of Angels, Archangels, Rulers, etc., each synthesized 
by a Lord who is supreme in his own domain. Seeing, however, that 
the outermost physical plane is so vast that it transcends the power of 
conception of even the greatest intellect, it is useless for us to specu- 


1 Theodoret gives eévvowa. 
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late on the interplay of cosmic forces and the mysterious interaction of 
Spheres of Being that transcend all normal human consciousness. It 
is only on the lowest and outermost plane that the lower Quaternary 
symbolizes the four Cardinal Points. The Michael (Sun), Gabriel 
(Moon), Uriel (Venus), and Raphael (Mercury) of the Kabalah, the 
four Beasts, the Wheels of Ezekiel, were living, divine, and intelligent 
Entities pertaining to the inner nature of man and the universe for 
the Initiated. 

It is to be presumed that the Simonians had distinct teachings 
on this point, as is evidenced by the title of their lost work, Zhe 
Book of the Four Angles and Points of the World. The Four Angles 
were probably connected with the four Heads or Streams of the 
‘River going forth from Eden to water the Garden.” These 
Streams have their analogy on all planes, and cosmically are of the 
same nature as the AkAsha-Ganga the Ganges in the Akashic Ocean 
of Space—and the rest of the Rivers in the Pauranic writings of the 
Hindts. 


But before going further it will be as well to have a Diagram or 
Scheme of the Simonian Aonology, for presumably the School of 
Simon had such a Scheme, as we know the Ophites had from the work 
of Origen, Contra Celsune. 


DIAGRAM OF THE SIMONIAN AZHONOLOGY. 


FIRE. 
The Universal Principle. The Perfect Intellectual. 
The Boundless Power. Invisible, Inapprehensible 
The Universal Root. Silence. 


A. Incorruptible Form. 
B. Universal Mind. 
c. Great Thought. 


He who has stood, stands, 
and will stand. 


a. Mind (Heaven). 
b. Voice (Sun). 

The Middle Distance, 
Incomprehensible Air, 


c. Reason (Air). 
p. The Image from the 
Without beginning or end, Incorruptible Form, 
Generated by 4 
The Spirit (The Seventh 
Power) moving on the 


Waters. 


alone ordering all 
things. 

d. Reflection (Water). 

e. Name (Moon). 

Lf Thought (Earth). 


The Lower Regions or World Powers, who were generated 
made by the Angels and by Thought. 


1 a. Aphthartos Morphé. 8. Nous tén Holén. c. Epinoia Megalé. bp. Eikon. a. Nous. b. 
Phoné. c. Logismos. d. Enthumésis. e. Onoma. f. Epinoia. 
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Of course no Diagram is anything more than a symbolical mne- 
monic, so to say; in itself it is entirely insufficient and only permits a 
glance at one aspect, or face, of the world-process. It is a step ina 
ladder merely, useful only for mounting and to be left aside when once 
a higher rung is reached. Thus it is that the whole of the elements 
of Euclid were merely an introduction to the comprehension of the 
‘Platonic Solids,’ which must also, in their turn, be discarded when 
the within or essence of things has to be dealt with and not the with- 
out or appearance, no matter how ‘‘typical” that app2arance may be. 

Sufficient has already been said of the Universal Principle, of the 
Universal Root and of the Boundless Power—the Parabrahman (That 
Which transcends Brahma), Mtla-Prakriti (Root-Nature) and Supreme 
Ishvara, or the Unmanifested Eternal Logos, of the Vedantic Philoso- 
phers. The next stage is the potential unmanifested type of the 
Trinity, the Three in One and One in Three, the Potentialities of 
Vishnu, Brahma, and Shiva, the Preservative, Emanative, and Regen- 
erative Powers—the Supreme Logos, Universal Ideation and Potential 
Wisdom, called by Simon the Incorruptible Form, Universal Mind and 
Great Thought. This Incorruptible Form is the Paradigm of all 
Forms, called Vishva Rtipam or All-Form and the Param Rtpam or 
Supreme Form, in the Bhagavad Gita,’ spoken also of as the Param 
Nidhanam or Supreme Treasure-house,? which Simon also calls the 
Treasure-house (@ycavpos) and Store-house (dzofy«n), an idea found in 
many systems, and most elaborately in that of the Pistis-Sophia. 

Between this Divine World, the Unmanifested Triple Yon, and 
the World of Men is the Middle Distance—the Waters of Space differ- 
entiated by the Image or Reflection of the Triple Logos (D) brooding 
upon them. As there are three Worlds, the Divine, Middle, and 
Lower, which have been well named by the Valentinians the Pneu- 
matic (or Spiritual), Psychic (or Soul-World), and Hylic (or Material), 
so in the Middle Distance we have three planes or degrees, or even 
seven. This Middle Distance contains the Invisible Spheres between 
the Physical World and the Divine. To it the Initiated and Illuminati, 
the Spiritual Teachers of all ages, have devoted much exposition and 
explanation. It is divine and infernal at one and the same time, for 
as the higher parts—to use a phrase that is clumsy and misleading, but 
which cannot be avoided—are pure and spiritual, so the lower parts are 
corrupted and tainted. The law of analogy, imaging and reflection, 
hold good in every department of emanative nature, and though pure 
and spiritual ideas come to men from this realm of the Middle Dis- 
tance, it also receives back from man the impressions of his impure 
thoughts and desires, so that its lower parts are fouler even than the 
physical world, for man’s secret thoughts and passions are fouler than 
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the deeds he performs. Thus there is a Heaven and Hell in the Middle 
Distance, a Pneumatic and Hylic state. 

The Lord of this Middle World is One in his own Afon, but in 
reality a reflection of the triple radiance from the Unmanifested Logos. 
This Lord is the Manifested Logos, the Spirit moving on the Waters. 
Therefore all its emanations or creations are triple. The triple Light 
above and the triple Darkness below, force and matter, or spirit and 
matter, both owing their being and apparent opposition to the Mind, 
‘alone ordering all things.” 

The Diagram to be more comprehensible should be so arranged, 
mentally, that each of the higher spheres is found within or interpene- 
trating the lower. Thus, from this point of view, the centre is a more 
important position than above or below. External to allis the Physical 
Universe, made by the Hylic Angels, that is to say those emanated by 
Thought, Epinoia, as representing Primeval Mother Earth, or Matter; 
not the Earth we know, but the Adamic Earth of the Philosophers, the 
Potencies of Matter, which Eugenius Philalethes assures us, on his 
honour, no man has ever seen. ‘This Earth is, in one sense, the 
Protyle for which the most advanced of our modern Chemists are 
searching as the One Mother Element. 

The idea of the Spirit of God moving on the Waters is a very 
beautiful one, and we find it worked out in much detail in the Hindt 
scriptures. For instance, in the V7shnu Purana,’ we find a description 
of the emanation of the present Universe by the Supreme Spirit, at the 
beginning of the present Kalpa or Aon, an infinity of Kalpas and 
Universes stretching behind. This he creates endowed with the Quality 
of Goodness, or the Pneumatic Potency. For the three Qualities 
(or Gunas) of Nature (Prakriti) are the Pneumatic, Psychic and Hylic 
Potencies of the Waters of Simon. 


At the close of the past (or Padma) Kalpa, the divine Brahma, endowed with 
the quality of goodness, awoke from his night of sleep, and beheld the universe 
void. He, the supreme Narayana, the incomprehensible, the sovereign of all 
creatures, invested with the form of Brahma, the god without beginning, the 
creator of all things; of whom, with respect to his name Narayana, the god who 
has the form of Brahma, the imperishable origin? of the world, this verse is re- 
peated: ‘‘The waters are called Nara, because they were the offspring of Nara (the 
supreme spirit); and, as, in them, his first (Ayana)® progress (in the character of 
Brahma) took place, he is thence named Narayana (he whose place of moving was 
the waters).”’ 


Sir Wm. Jones translates this well-known verse of Manu‘ as 


follows: 
The waters are called Narah, because they were the production of Nara, or the 


1 Wilson’s Trans. i. pp. 55 ef seqq. 

2 Prabhavapyaya: Pra-bhava=the forth-being or origin, and Apy-aya=the return or reabsorp- 
tion. It is the same idea as the Simonian Treasure-house, 

8 Ayana simply means “moving.’’ 

4 Manava-Dharma Shastra, i. 10. 
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spirit of God; and, since they were his first Ayana, or place of motion, he thence is 
named Narayana or moving on the waters. 

Substantially the same statement is made in the Linga, Vayu, and 
Markandeya Puranas, and the Bhdagavata explains it more fully as 
follows: 

Purusha (the Spirit) having divided the egg (the ideal universe in germ), on his 


issuing forth in the beginning, desiring a place of motion (Ayanam) for himself, 
pure he created the waters pure. 


In the V7shnu Purana, again, Brahma, speaking to the Celestials, 
says: 

I, Mahadeva (Shiva), and you all are but Narayana.1 

The beautiful symbol of the Divine Spirit moving and brooding 
over the Primordial Waters of Space—Waters which as differentiation 
proceeds become more and more turbid—is too graphic to require 
further explanation. It is too hallowed by age and sanctified by the 
consent of humanity to meet with less than our highest admiration. 

Dissertation on our Diagram could be pursued to almost any 
length, but sufficient has already been said to show the points of 
correspondence between the ideas ascribed to Simon and universal 
Theosophy. 

(To be continued.) 


The Sacredness of Principle and 
Gnnatural Food. 


LTHOUGH there is doubtless much that is true in Dr. Densmore’s 

article ‘““Natural Food: the Sacredness of Health,” in last month’s 

LuCIFER, yet it is not likely to appeal very strongly to a large number 
of Theosophists. 

The writer starts by ‘adopting the view of Science that man is the 
product of evolution from inferior types”; and then proceeds to draw 
deductions from this supposition. Since a very large proportion of 
members of the Theosophical Society do not hold this view at all, but 
one almost exactly the reverse of it, and the remainder are in a state of 
doubt as to which theory may be the more probable; any argument 


1 Op. cit., iv. 251. 
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deduced from such a hypothesis can be held by them only as one theory 

amongst many, which are not strong enough to base action upon. 
Adopting the view of Science again, which happens to have been 

in favour during the last few years “‘that man made his entry on the 


planet in a warm climate’’—an assumption, like the monkey-ancestor 
one, without any definite proof, but only supported by a list of possi- 
bilities—he draws limits to the food which he terms ‘‘natural” by the 
aid of a list of the natural products of a warm climate. 

Now, supposing we were willing to recognize such limits, what are 
these so-called natural products? Have the original banana, orange, 
mango, cocoa-nut and so forth been found free from all cultivation? 
As we know these products they are probably no nearer the originals 
than our wheat is to the original grass-seed. The exchange in them of 
sweet juices and pulp for woody fibre, which in the original would count 
as starch, crude but digestible, is very great indeed. We have replaced 
that crude starch by that found in wheat, etc., and by cultivation have 
probably, to a large extent, eliminated it from our fruits. 

There is very little doubt that a large number of vegetarians eat 
too much starch, too much of everything in fact; having then incurred 
indigestion, they proceed rapidly to the other extreme, and abstain 
from starch food as much as they possibly can. No doubt it is an 
excellent cure; but the dietary of a patient or invalid is not that which 
a normally healthy man takes as his guide. 

It has been said that ‘‘every than is a fool or a physician at forty,” 
by which it is to be understood that at that age a man should have 
pretty well mastered his own system and know what suits him as 
food and what does not. Most people we fancy find out much sooner. 
Cucumbers are excellent to some people, yet nearly fatal to others; so 
with apples, pears, oranges, nuts, bread, milk, cheese, meat or anything 
else. There is no universal law, there can never be any universal law. 
Men are to be found on the earth who have lived healthily as indi- 
viduals or communities in almost every conceivable way—from horse- 
flesh and mare’s milk to rice, pulse and water. All these people are 
healthy and unhealthy, strong and weak. What are we tosay? Only 
this; listen to all theories du? chiefly observe carefully yourself, and don’t 
run after enthusiasts in any direction, who suddenly tell you that man 
has not known what to live on for tens of thousands of years, and that 
the true diet has only just been discovered. Such, in their unreckoning 
enthusiasm, do as much injury amongst those who take declaration for 
proof as an epidemic disease. 

Many Theosophists were well enough on their flesh diet and 
changed it for a vegetarian one through considerations far more 
weighty with them than one of health and strength merely. 

It is to be questioned whether these would accept Heine as quoted, 
“‘Our first duty is to become healthy.” The writer of this will declare 
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for himself, at any rate, that he deems it his first duty to become moral, 
and that if in pursuing that ideal the body breaks down for lack of 
support from the bodies of other warm-blooded creatures like himself, 
so much the worse for such a body. May its destruction end the 
Karma of its past vicarious existence. But let not ove write too 
strongly on this. It also is a matter for individual experience, not 
this time of the body merely, but of the heart and intellect. 

With some, the horrors of the slaughter-house, the cry of animals 
whose voices can be understood just beyond our native speech, like the 
cry of babes; the brutality and recognition of force as an ultimate 
appeal which such occupations as droving, slaughtering, etc., engender, 
will act as motives stronger than the fetish of body, which is set up in 
magnitude far exceeding its right in an age of luxury and physical 
magnificence, such as our own. These will say that the “beef and 
hot water” cure costs too much in all the faculties which they prize, 
to be thought about, even when they can conveniently delegate all the 
unpleasant part of the business to men whom it brutalizes, and remain 
aside in a halo of false refinement, false sentiment, and narrow concep- 
tions of their responsibility to all that vast of life which stands outside 


the part of it known as human. 
Se 


Che Ganglionie servous Spstem. 
(Concluded from p. 41.) 


HE whole range of disorders called nervous will be found, upon 
careful estimation, to begin with the disturbance of the ganglionic 
eentres. It is but rarely, says Dr. Davey, who had been for several 
years in charge of an insane asylum, that persons afflicted with 
diseases do not exhibit signs, more or less evident, of something amiss 
with the liver or stomach, or parts accessory or subordinate thereto. 
This is true of epilepsy, hydrophobia, tetanus, delirium tremens, 
hysteria, chorea, and paralysis in several of its forms. It is customary 
to refer the external symptoms of these disordered conditions to the 
cerebro-spinal organism; but the integrity of that organism depends 
upon the normal condition of the ganglionic system, and therefore 
these diseases are to be accounted for accordingly. 
Insane patients, and persons suffering from various other nervous 
disorders, invariably exhibit disturbances in the functions of nutrition, 
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secretion and absorption. Nor can they be relieved or materially 
benefited till these are corrected. The morbid action began with these 
functions, and extended afterwards to the others. We can have little 
confidence in the utility of the treatment of patients at insane asylums 
except it be conducted on this principle. Insanity is a disease of 
debility. 

These considerations appear to establish firmly the conclusion that 
the ganglial system is concerned more or less directly with every form 
of functional action, normal and abnormal, in the body. Its innerva- 
tion enables the performing of the vital and organic functions, circula- 
tion, sanguification, calorification, nutrition, sleep, and all others. 
They are links in a chain. If one is impaired, the others participate 
in the ill results. They all depend upon the circulation, and fail of 
healthy performance when it does not take place normally. If the 
innervation is weakened, the blood fails to move in the vessels with its 
proper celerity. Thus there is passive congestion; the blood-making 
processes are retarded, and then directly come failure of nutrition, lack 
of animal heat, and likewise disagreeable dreaming, phantasms and 
sleeplessness. 

Dr. E. H. Wood declares it almost susceptible of demonstration 
that all disturbances of the organic functions are due to this cause, and 
sets forth the subject in a little monograph with great distinctness. 
He designates the condition ganxgliasthenia, or loss of ganglionic nerve- 
power; rejecting the more common term zeurasthenia, as somewhat 
misleading and not sufficiently expressive. The ganglionic tract being 
regarded as entirely distinct in its sphere from the cerebro-spinal 
division of the nervous system, there should be a terminology in 
accordance with that fact. He lays down the following as an axiom 
and principle in medicine: 

Whenever idiopathic passive congestion is present it is due to gangliasthenia, 
and the intensity of the congestion is the measure of the degree of ganglionic 
exhaustion. 

The consequent changes in the character of the blood are liable 
to result in some form of specific disease, which may be determinéd 
by individual peculiarities, epidemic tendencies or other morbific 
agencies. Disease is said to be Protean in shape, but the signs of 
impaired nervous energy are unvarying in character, and their meaning 
is invariably the same. 

Common intelligence is sufficient to dissipate the impression that 
passive congestion is the result of malaria. There is no adequate 
support to the conjecture of specific poison. It may be considered 
only as an assumption, the truth of which has never been demonstrated 
by scientific investigation. The source of trouble comes from within 
the body itself and not from extraneous agency. The nerve-force from 
the ganglia, which permeates the blood and vivifies every corpuscle, is 
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cut off or diminished, and as a direct consequence the blood is unable 
to free itself from the dead and worn-out material which it has accumu- 
lated in the course of its circulation. The poison is thus generated 
and set in operation from disordered conditions within the corporeal 
economy. In all forms of passive congestion the blood remains fluid 
after death; thus showing that the vital energy had become dormant 
prior to dissolution. 

Sometimes the corpuscles, when deprived of their normal supply 
of nerve-force, will lodge at the points where the vessels intersect. 
Then becoming swollen by endosmose of serum, they burst, and their 
fragmentary remains are carried again into the circulation. This con- 
stitutes what is denominated specific poison. In another form of 
congestion the corpuscles pass through the walls of the capillaries into 
the tissues; but sometimes they are entangled and remain half inside 
and half outside of the wall of the vessel, and exhibit a curious dis- 
tortion of shape from their peculiar predicament. This appearance is 
often attributed to the supposititious agency denominated malaria. 

The kinds of passive congestion correspond with the manner in 
which the ganglia, or any portion of them, are affected by depression. 
Every ganglion is regarded as constituting a focus of nervous energy, 
and capable, accordingly, in its own peculiar sphere, of receiving, 
transmitting, and reflecting impressions on which the healthy per- 
formance of function depends. The ganglial system being the cor- 
poreal seat of the emotions, it is immediately affected by every cause 
that excites them. The blush of shame is produced from a temporary 
depression of the vaso-motor nerves of the arteries, which causes a 
transient congestion of the arterioies; while the pallor of guilt or 
fear proceeds from a corresponding depression of the nerves of the 
veins which influence the venules. Apathy, the absence of all emotion, 
is a prominent feature in all acute congestive diseases, and denotes the 
profound depression under which the ganglial structures are labouring. 

So in one form of passive congestion the face is suffused and of a 
dusky red. It has the appearance of a permanent blush, and is the 
result of congestion of the arterial blood-vessels. In the other forms, 
the countenance exhibits a permanent paleness, often mistakenly 
termed anzemia, which is due to the congestion of the veins and venous 
capillaries, from depression of the veno-motor nerves. 

This distinction marks the division of congestive diseases into two 
types: one characterized by deficient animal warmth, and the other by 
excess of heat—hypothermy and hyperthermy. In the former type the 
congestion is in the venous, and in the other in the arterial blood- 
vessels. The abnormal temperature affords a means of estimating its 
intensity. The hypothermic type, which is due to congestion resulting 
from nervous depression of the venous system, exhibits in its greatest 
intensity a fall of eight degrees (F.) below the normal standard. The 
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hyperthermic, which originates from the congestion produced by 
arterial depression, will, in its severest form, exhibit an increase of 
temperature to ten degrees above the standard of health. 

In the veno-motor form the nervous apparatus of the veins is 
paralyzed, and the blood is impelled by the nervous force till it emerges 
from the capillaries, when it is cut off from that influence, and the veins 
accordingly engorged. In the other form, the vaso-motor nerves of 
the arterial system are enfeebled, and the impulse of the heart is, or 
seems to be, the principal if not the sole force to propel the blood 
through the arteries. The result is, that these vessels retain an undue 
proportion of the blood, while the venous system is correspondingly 
deprived of its normal supply. 

Disorders from perverted functional activity are most likely to 
appear when there has been some severe strain upon the nervous 
system. It may be from overwork, insufficient sleep, or mental shock; 
or from an enfeebled nervous condition with no assignable cause. 
Chorea, epilepsy, and the various forms of insanity, are from debility, 
and therefore to be traced to the same source. Heredity comes in with 
its contributions. The weaknesses of parents, whether moral or 
physical, are apt to manifest themselves anew in the children. As 
social demoralization invariably and inevitably characterizes the 
generation next after a war, so mental and nervous infirmity appear 
after an epidemic visitation or other calamity. Alcoholism entails 
neurosis of the ganglial system. Indeed vice and immorality in every 
form are detrimental to the body, and certain in some manner to impair 
its integrity. Says M. Reveille-Parise: 

Whenever the equilibrium of our mental nature is long or very seriously dis- 
turbed, we may rest assured that our animal functions will suffer. Many a disease 
is the rebound, so to speak, of a strong moral emotion; the mischief may not be 
apparent at the time, but its germ will be nevertheless inevitably laid. 

In diseases of organs not hberally supplied with ganglial nerves 
there is less evidence comparatively of physical suffering or mental 
disturbance. Persons injured in the lungs make little complaint and 
appear to suffer less than those hurt in the abdomen. But when the 
stomach, heart, liver, or other of the glands or internal structures that 
have a copious supply of organic nerves are disordered, there is always 
emotional disturbance. Cancer of the stomach, ulceration and inflam- 
mation are emphatically characterized in this way. Every physician 
has witnessed the emotional horrors that often attend dyspepsia. 
Insane persons are always more or less enervated and usually have 
intestinal disease, often with no apparent cerebral lesions. They 
become moody and low-spirited; indeed, everything with them seems 
to be out of plumb. In fact, functional derangement and mental dis- 
turbance accompany each other with more or less uncertainty as to 
which was first and which the resultant. 
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In this way doubtless, the whole department of pathologic science 
can be adequately set forth. Every agency that tends to lower the 
spirits and moral power of the individual is certain to impair his vital 
energy. We may enumerate these causes according to our habits of 
accounting for things; as, for example, the varying conditions of the 
atmosphere, social inharmonies, the circumstances of life as regarding 
food, clothing, labour and sleeping arrangements; in short, everything 
that affects the corporeal existence from within or without. The par- 
ticular type which the disease assumes is determined by the peculiar 
temperament and surrounding conditions of the individual. 

The following comparison of the functions of the two great depart- 
ments of our nervous organism is suggested by Dr. R. M. Bucke, and 
is entitled to favourable consideration. The cerebro-spinal system is 
an enormous and complex sensory-motor apparatus, with an immense 
ganglion—the cerebrum—whose function is 7deation, superimposed 
upon its sensory tract; and another, the cerebellum, whose function is 
the codrdination of motion, superimposed upon its motor tract. The 
great sympathetic is also a sensory-motor system without any super- 
imposed ganglia, and its sensory and motor functions do not differ 
from the corresponding functions of the cerebro-spinal system more 
than its cells and fibres differ from those of this latter system; its 
efferent or motor function being expended upon unstriped muscle, and 
its afferent or sensory function being that peculiar kind of sensation 
which we call emotion. As there is no such thing as coordination of 
emotion, as there is coordination of motion and sensation, so in the 
realm of the moral nature there is no such thing as learning, though 
there is development. 

It is out of undue deference to psychological tradition, Dr. Lind- 
orme justly declares, that the brain is exclusively dwelt upon as the 
organ of the mind. There is an abuse of this term in its restriction to 
the sense of intellect, or more strictly, in reference to that of our under- 
standing and reasoning faculties—a restriction which is in obvious 
contradiction to the plainest facts of every-day observation. It is 
literally true and logically incontrovertible that there is not one organ 
in the body that is not an organ of the mind. 

It follows as a corollary that genius, longevity, and every form of 
earthly excellence are very closely allied to the functional integrity of 
the ganglionic system. Religion is always an exercise of the affections, 
and as a general rule the superior genius is also of a high religious 
character. Taking the phrenological method of estimating, however 
full the development of brow and middle regions of the head, the three- 
storied brain carries off the palm. Intellect is more than reasoning 
faculty or understanding; it is the power tolook beyond. The highest 
moral nature is nearest in accord with the truth of things. All our 
great artists are largely endowed in this respect. We conceive of 
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selfish men as narrow-minded, and of generous and liberal souls as 
broad and full-developed. Savages are proverbially deficient in noble 
quality; they are heartless and untrustworthy in social, family and 
other relations which involve fidelity and unselfish affection. They are 
also short-lived in comparison with other races. Men, however, who 
are distinguished for superior moral qualities excel others in the average 
length of life. The Semitic races are more tenacious of their religious 
customs, and more generally educated than the Aryans, and they are 
certainly longer-lived. In physical development, while they are fully 
equal in brain-power, they are superior in bodily physique. Women, 
too, have a richer endowment of organic nerves, and also of the moral 
qualities which are allied to these; and they both excel the other sex 
in their longevity and power of endurance, and exercise an influence 
correspondingly greater on manners and social culture. 

The married live longer than the unmarried; not alone because 
the conjugal relationship 1s more in accordance with nature and pre- 
ventive of disorder, but because they who contract it are individuals 
more perfectly endowed with moral sentiment and the corresponding 
nervous organism, and accordingly have that instinct of long life and 
permanent domestic relations which makes marriage desirable. These 
facts are borne out by statistics, and are abundantly verified by obser- 
vation. 

This knowledge of the interior life-ministering nervous structure 
may not be prudently neglected. It is essential in regard to the 
Higher Remedial Art. Medical learning, in order to be really scien- 
tific, must recognize as a fundamental truth, the influence of mental 
and moral states over the physical functions. The missing link which 
is to be discovered as well as recognized, is not only the skill to restore 
a mind diseased and ‘“‘rase out the written troubles of the brain,” but 
to recruit, as well as to sustain, the vital forces. 

The study and exploration of the grand system of ganglionic 
nerves, will enable us to understand, as we may not otherwise, the 
connection of every organ with all the others and their relation to the 
mind itself. To that system pertains the wis medicatrix nature, the 
force which is Nature’s physician. It holds the middle place in our 
being between the within and the without, standing at the last verge of 
mortal existence. It is the first thing created in our bodies, the last 
which is palsied by death. It contains the form, or organizing princi- 
ple, which abides permanently, and controls the shaping of every part 
of the corporeal organism, and at the same time it mirrors the whole 
universe. 

ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 
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Cwo Objections to the C. S. Answered. 
[A paper read before members and friends at the Auckland Branch of the T. S., 
July 29th, 1892.] 
URING the last month or two I have, when in conversation with 
others on the subject of Theosophy, been brought face to face 
with the fact that the great stumbling-blocks to its reception by very 
many are the mysticism which surrounds it, and the dealings of its 
members in what its opponents are pleased to call the “supernatural” ; 
and I desire this evening, so far as I can, to deal with these two objec- 
tions, and, if unable to remove them, to show at any rate the absurdity 
of looking upon them as tangible objections to joining the Society, or 
reasons for placing either let or hindrance in its path. 

Whatever view we take of these objections, the seeming bank of 
matter barring our way to knowledge becomes a mere cloud, easily 
dispelled by the breath of thought; and in accordance with our motto, 
“There is no Religion Higher than Truth,” we not only desire to put 
before our hearers the simple truth, but the whole truth, and not a 
partial nor a mutilated truth. 

Dealing first with the last, and only valid objection, let me ask 
what is “‘supernatural”? If by supernatural is meant ‘that which we 
cannot as yet understand by any known law of nature,” the objection 
is puerile and not worth further consideration, for we daily come in 
contact with positive facts that we cannot deny, and that we cannot 
explain by any known physical law. Thus, the farmer may instruct me 
in plant growth, and say that certain conditions are necessary to germi- 
nation—that a plant obtains its food in quantities from the atmosphere 
and the earth, and that certain changes are visible from time to time; 
but Aow warmth, moisture and light produce germination, “ow the plant 
seizes the invisible elements of the air, and converts them into its body 
and fibre; Aow the elements, metallic and non-metallic in the ground 
are also converted into woody fibre, etc., no science can explain. And 
yet no one presumes to doubt this because they cannot understand it; 
it is a recognized fact, and being general they conclude that it is 
“natural” and as such accept it. Every day that we live teaches us, 
or should teach us, our ignorance—if our own consummate pride will 
permit us to learn the lesson. 

The only reasonable objection is that they cannot, will not believe 
in, or accept that which they cannot see, feel and fully comprehend with 
their present light; and yet surely this objection is invalidated and 
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becomes a thing of the past when we consider our position for a single 
moment. The telephone, telegraph, microphone and phonograph are 
so well known to us that they are no longer objects of wonder, still less 
do we consider them ‘‘supernatural”’; and yet I undertake to say, and 
you know that what I affirm is true, that had any man invented these 
things a century ago he would have been confined as a lunatic, if not 
imprisoned or burnt as a wizard or evil person. All these wonders are 
now commonplace enough, and a wise generation has decreed that they 
are the results of certain physical and mechanical laws. So much for 
the present. Let uslook backward. For thousands of years people have 
swallowed wholesale statements of what transpired in remote periods 
founded upon entirely false bases. I suppose millions of people believe 
literally the tale of ‘‘ the Flood,” and repeopling of the earth, and yet in 
the light of maritime discoveries of the last three or four centuries, it does 
seem funny that the ancient fathers only provided for the repeopling 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa by the three sons of Noah, and quite over- 
looked the claims of both America and Australia. Why? Because 
they at that time knew nothing of the existence of either, although if 
modern geological research be true, both continents not only existed, 
but were populated. And so you and I may now in error scorn that 
which is looked upon as ‘‘supernatural,’” because we know nothing 
about it, but will our ignorance alter the fact that such laws do exist, or 
make us appear less ridiculous than St. Augustine who declared that 
“it was quite impossible for people to live at the Antipodes as they 
could not see the Lord descending from Heaven,” or than that Pope 
who, observing a comet in the heavens and expecting a whole crop of 
troubles in consequence, ordered special prayers for deliverance in the 
churches daily. In due time the comet disappeared, as comets do, and 
His Holiness ordered thanksgivings to be sung for the wonderful answer 
to prayer. According to his own ideas and the scientific enlightenment 
of his age the Pope was correct, and people would have howled down 
Catholicism if with clearer vision than the rest of his kind he had 
taught the people the present knowledge of coinets and their move- 
ments. My object in thus dealing with the past is to show you posi- 
tively that there have ever been men in advance of their times, who 
have been scoffed at for putting forward ideas that have seemed pre- 
posterous to the wiseacres of their day. 

The astronomical discoveries of Copernicus were denounced by 
the ecclesiastical authorities on the ground that they gave this dirty 
little earth of ours a great many equals, and not a few superiors, and so 
diminished her claims on the Divine regard. And later Galileo was 
accused of imposture, heresy, blasphemy, atheism—and for what? 
Telling the people of his day of that which we now admit to be 
absolute facts. His persecutors forced him on his knees to curse and 
adjure the doctrines he had propounded. What a spectacle—the most 
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illustrious man of the age compelled on pain of death to deny that 
which he then knew, and we now know, to be absolute, positive, un- 
deniable truth. 

At the close of the sixteenth century, Bruno, a Dominican monk, 
more intelligent than the rest of his cozfreves, taught doctrines con- 
cerning the universe, and enunciated theories, that were at once dubbed 
heretical, and he was burnt at Rome. Newton was sneered at as a fool 
by the old school philosophers, but his discoveries were proved to be 
“True Philosophy,” and are admitted now throughout the philosophical 
world, for 7ruth zs immutable. 

I think I have said enough to show you that what may seem to us 
‘supernatural,’ because beyond our very limited capacity, may in the 
immediate future be recognized not as supernatural, but in the perfect 
order of things. I tell you, the day is nigh when those who have 
suffered for giving us the later light of this century will be estimated 
at their true worth, and I urge on you all to rest contented with 
nothing less than Truth itself. 

The first objection, “that there is so much mysticism in Theo- 
sophy,” is not valid in any sense whatever. The objects of the T. S. 
are clearly defined as, (1) to promote the common Brotherhood of 
Humanity, (2) to study those Sciences, Religions and Philosophies 
most calculated to bring about such a brotherhood, and (3) to develop 
powers that are dormant in both man and nature. There is no mysti- 
cism here, but a clear enunciation of the method to be pursued in pro- 
moting what all must acknowledge to be a laudable and praiseworthy 
object. 

Shakespeare clearly and forcibly expresses the only mysticism with 
which one can deal, when he says: 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


Every system of ethics, every society on whatever basis, has its 
so-called mysteries, since they are not known and understood by out- 
siders, and as ‘‘mysticism”. is that which partakes of mystery, mysti- 
cism more or less surrounds all things. Toachild mysticism surrounds 
its parents’ acts, because its knowledge from lack of understanding and 
training is circumscribed, and the poor thing is often mystified by the 
doings of its elders. Of course I know that in raising this objection, 
opponents mean that the heads of the T. S. profess to have sources of 
knowledge which they look upon as a mysterious secret, and guard 
accordingly. But the heads of the T. S. possess no secret that may 
not be unravelled by any and all, who, by diligent search and study, 
coupled with purity of life and act, acquire the right to share this 
knowledge. 

I trust that in a measure, at any rate, I have shown that what are 
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looked upon as insurmountable obstacles to those who advance these 
objections, are not so in reality. Rather than seek to place hindrances 
in the path of the Society, let them extend to us help and sympathy, 
that together we may seek to ameliorate the condition of our more un- 
fortunate brothers. But if these objections are advanced in a carping 
spirit, let me again remind those who bring them forward that our 
chief object is to promote the Brotherhood of Humanity, to restore 
what ages of misconception and wrongly-directed energy have laid in 
ruins. The present day is like an immense battle; millions have 
fallen in it and millions are engaged in it, for it is a conflict for bread. 
Sentimentalists and objecting carpists sit in their cushioned seats and 
talk, talk, talk. The humblest fellow of the T. S. could work; and if 
it be beyond our power to make a sweeping change, because we cannot 
interfere with the inviolate Karmic law, we can teach and help, so that 
those who are now ground down may recognize justice in their condi- 
tion, and by patient endurance ‘“‘lay up” better things and conditions 
for another life. 

Brotherhood of Humanity! What docs that mean? It means that 
we are to “love our neighbour as ourselves,” that we are ‘‘in honour to 
prefer one another’; this alone ought to crush out of existence all 
opposition and weigh down every objection. There is nothing so 
necessary to raise the human race as the complete realization of a >. 
common brotherhood. Pause and look around! What do we see? 
That ‘‘the weaker goes to the wall,” and in the present state of society 
“might, not right, holds full sway.” ‘There are men and women bat- 
tered, bruised and stung, until the hour of despair has come, and they 
stand like the stag, at bay, until, no longer able to continue the struggle, 
they perish in agony. There are in all our large cities men, women, 
and children crushed under burdens heaped upon them by their em- 
ployers; there are thousands of honest men—yes, I repeat it, honest 
men—driven into every species of roguery and vagabondism by ill- 
treatment. This is the state of the human family after centuries of 
Civilization and Religion. I tell you this that you may see what we 
aim at; not the practice of what you call the supernatural, not the 
whisperings of ‘‘sweet mysteries,” but the sound, practical work of 
reconciling man and man, whether black or white, of whatever creed, 
and of every nation. 

New Zealand. W. H. DRAFFIN, F.T%S. 


By anxiety we exert the constrictive power of egoism, which densifies and 
perturbs our magnetic sphere, rendering us less permeable to the efflux from 
above.—JASPER NIEMAND. 
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~—Erans- and Cis-Himalapan Schools of 
Occultism. 


ApS an outsider first approaching the study of Theosophical works, 

Occultism means simply the study and art of utilizing the Occult 
powers of Nature, and Schools of Occultism, therefore, mean essentially 
the same thing taught by different teachers. This is also the spirit in 
which the majority of Hindts, even those who ought to know better, 
consider the matter, and the consequences are very momentous. I say 


? 


momentous, because the power of working ‘‘miracles’’—that is to say, 
phenomena produced by agencies above our plane of consciousness— 
is taken as a test of Mahatma-ship! Because a man lies on a fire 
without being burnt, or sits in the same posture for hours without 
taking breath, or because a man dances for six hours with a pot of 
water on his head, evgo, he is a Mahatma, a noble soul! He knows the 
mysteries of the Universe, and has perhaps a part of the Great Parent 
wrapped in ever-invisible robes—the Parabrahman—mysteriously en- 
cased in an ounce bottle! Let us go to him, fall at his feet, do his 
bidding, serve as his Chelas. Is not service to the Guru ordered in the 
ShAastras? A time may come when the Guru will dart a ray from his 
gracious eye into the heart of his Chela. What more is required? So 
argues the miracle-loving Hindt! I therefore intend to review in this 
article the various classes of Yoga practice known in India, also the 
plane of Nature whose forces are being utilized, and see how far and to 
what good each can lead. 

Before entering upon the subject, however, it is extremely im- 
portant to put ourselves in the proper Theosophical way of thought, 
otherwise we are apt to get much confused. 

‘This letter or syllable OM is the superior Brahm and also the in- 
ferior,’’ so say the ancient Rishis. These two aspects of Brahm simply 
mean the noumenal and the phenomenal worlds. They may also be 
said to be the stable and unstable worlds, or the real and the unreal. 

To ascertain where the unreal ends and the real begins, I beg the 
reader to consult the Bhagavad Gita Lectures of Mr. T. Subba Row. 
The three worlds mentioned there are the three sides of the manifested 
triangle. These three worlds remain up to the last moment of the Day 
of Brahma,’ and disappear as the Night sets in. Physically, it is the 


1 Brahm or Brahma must not be confounded with Brahma. ‘The former is the unmanifested, the 
latter the manifested Logos or Cosmos.—Eps. 
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lotus that periodically sprouts from and merges into the navel of 
Vishnu. All the Planets and Planetary Chains are only the petals of 
this lotus. At the setting in of Brahma’s night, the structural energies 
of this petalled lotus are transformed into a higher energy and the 
petal dissolves into the water which is everywhere, and which is first 
created by the Prajapati at the Dawn of Day. 

Psychically, the manifested triangle is the Veda-Purusha, or the 
Bhtitatma, or the Bhuvarloka.! It contains the breath which is sub- 
jective on the Svargic side and objective on the Bhurlokic side. 

Spiritually, it is the Devachanic Loka, or Svarga, of our Theo- 
sophical writings. These three Lokas are said to be sustained by a 
Tejas, or Light, called Vishnu. Now Vishnu means all-pervading, 
and the Light is therefore the Ether of our scientists. Many will object 
to this statement, and Vaishnavites will consider it as sacrilegious. 
They will obstinately consider Vishnu as a personal God, lying on the 
serpent Adishesha? The proper name of this august personage is 
Narayana, and not Vishnu. There is the celebrated Vedic saying that 
Vishnu is Yajna, and all Pauranikas will consider these three Lokas as 
the field of Yajnam or sacrifice. A man who follows the ritualistic 
portion of the Vedas, or performs rituals called Yajna, can go to the 
remotest frontiers of Svargam, but must return thence. The effect can 
only be proportionate to the cause. Yajna is born of Avidya, or 
technical ignorance, and cannot transcend itself. Vishnu is, then, the 
Light which sustains the three manifested worlds. This is not so high 
as the Light called Akasha. Ak4ska is not the basis of Yajna, or the 


process of transformation; no such statement is made in any of the 


Sanskrit writings, and it is, moreover, derogatory to the divine nature 
of this substance. In Hari Vamsha and other Puranas, Vishnu is 
described as a Lunar Light created by Brahma, the All-Yogi. Vishnu 
can be conveniently, and, I think, accurately described as Ether which 
pervades all space. 

It will therefore be seen that Vishnu is the manifested aspect of 
Akasha. The tendency of Vishnu to work downwards, as a boar,® 
requires full thought, and will convince anybody that the Light that is 
called Vishnu is what has worked downwards and formed the mani- 
fested trinity of Lokas. It will therefore be requisite to replace the 
Daiviprakriti* of the Bhagavad Gita by this Light calted Vishnu, if 


1 The Bhitatma is the “‘Elementary Self.’? It is applied to Brahma as the Soul of all Beings, to 
Vishnu as Maha-Purusha, or the Great Being, or ‘‘ Heavenly Man.’’ Bhuvarloka is the intermediate 
world, Bhuvas, between Svarloka (Heaven), and Bhurloka (Earth).—Eps. 

2 Lit., ‘Primal Residue’’—symbolical of the Matter left in a primary state after a Manvantara. 
One aspect of the Waters of Space over which broods Narayana—he whose place of moying is the 
Waters (NAarah)—the prophetic trident-holding Néreus of the Greeks, the fabled son of Pontus (the 
Sea) and Gzea (the Earth).—Eps. 

8 Referring to the Varaha Avatdra, when Vishnu is mythologized to descend in the form of a 
“boar.”’—Eps. 

4 The Light of the Logos—the Fohat of the Trans-Himdlayan School.—Eps. 
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Daiviprakriti be invested with any power to form the three worlds of 
manifestation. 

Let us, therefore, consider these three worlds as a wheel of three 
spokes revolving and carrying all human entities from the physical 
world to the spiritual Svarga and back again perpetually. Let us also 
conceive that this wheel is working along with another wheel, the axles 
of the two almost coinciding, but the latter wheel as void of any per- 
ceptible motion. This wheel is the noumenal world and it has also 
three aspects. It is the higher trinity of Lokas called Jana, Tapas, 
and Satyam. These Lokas are the Sandtana or everlasting Lokas. 
The Days and Nights of Brahma do not affect these Lokas. To us 
they are subjective, and, as will appear natural, they have each their 
own inhabitants. 

The third Loka, Jana, is the Loka of Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatku- 
mara, etc., the MAanasic elder sons of Brahma, who are ever engaged in 
the Raja Yoga of wisdom, and who rebelled against the order of Brahma 
to create. Their subsequent interference is indicated by their sustain- 
ing humanity by the Yoga of wisdom. The subjective Light of human 
beings, manifesting itself as higher thought and ideation, is perhaps 
generated by these eternal ‘‘youths,” Kumaras. 

The next higher Loka, Tapas, is said to be inhabited by the class 
of Pitris called Vairajas, who are ever void of thirst.'. The highest is 
the Loka of Brahma, the Loka which is one with Truth or Satya, this 
being its name, and which is zo-loka. The writer does not feel himself 
competent to explain the nature of these Lokas. It will suffice for our 
purpose to consider these three Lokas as the Lokas of Nirmanakayas,, 
Sambhogakayas, and Dharmakayas, mentioned in our Voice of the 
Silence2 From these three classes of Entities emanates the subjective 
Light, whose triune aspects are the three higher principles of our 
Theosophical septenary Classification. 

It will be known to our Theosophical readers that when the Lord 
Brahma, the creating spirit, found his Elder Sons devoted to Tapas, 
and undesirous of progeny, he created another set of seven Sons called 
the Prajapatis,*® Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, and 
Vasishtha, who possessed the creative fire, and produced the seven 
classes of Pitris. These are also seven Rishis. When spoken of as 
seven Prajapatis, the reader must not consider them as seven entities, 
but as seven powers, or rather seven aspects of that one power that has 


1 The “thirst” to live a sentient existence.—Eps. 

2 Nir-mdna means literally “ measuring,” with the idea of creating, fabricating or making. Cf 
the Kabalistic “I have measured a man—even Jehovah.’’ Kiya means body, from root ch7, to arrange 
in order, pile up, ete. Nirmdnakdya thus means the Body of creation or transformation, formed by 
KriyAshakti and related to the Karana Sharira of the Advaitin Vedintists. Sam-bhoga is com- 
pounded of sam, “together with,” and bdhoga, bliss, enjoyment, fruition, etc.; strangely enough 
bhoga also means the coil of a snake. Dharmakéya is the Body of Law.—Eps. 

8 Lords of Progeny.—Ebs. 
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constructed this unstable world. A manifestation is complex; thus a 
man requires mind, speech, desire, etc., before he can be called a man. 
The Rishi Atri is our mind, Pulastya is our Kama, and Angiras is our 
speech, etc., etc. All this is explained in the Hindti Puranas in an 
indirect way. He who reads the Puranas, and especially Hari Vamsha 
in the light of the Secret Doctrine, will be able to make out the mean- 
ings, to some extent, at least. For example, only seven Prajapatis are 
mentioned in many parts of the Puranas, in other parts ten are 
mentioned. Vasishtha, the great Brahmic Rishi, is considered as the 
greatest of all Rishis by the Hindfis. He is, however, identified with 
the synthesis of terrestrial creators called Daksha, and the Secret 
Doctrine uses the compound Vasishtha-Daksha. Why? Because evo- 
lution proceeds in waves. Each wave is, so to say, a turn of the 
seven-spoked wheel. As a result of-this turning the same point is 
reached several times. 

Let us consider Vasishtha as a‘Brahiil®é Rishi who was in exist- 
ence prior to the creation of the threé wotlls. This creative genius is, 
then, the centre from which the miailifested double triangle has 
emerged. The next great pulse iSakain but a manifestation of the 
energy inherent in the centre:- Daksha is, then, the manifested 
energy that constructed the ‘‘coat of skin” for humanity, and is an 
aspect of the original ceritré called Vasishtha. Vasishtha-Daksha is, 
therefore, a philosophically riecessary term. He who considers Madame 
H. P. Blavatsky as indirectly offering a key in that expression, profits 
by her writings, and to him the Puranas are a mental treasure. But 
the Hirdt who says, “I do not know whether H. P. B. apprehends the 
grandeur of Vasishtha; I think she has confused the Brahmic Sage 
Vasishtha with the synthesis of terrestrial forces called Daksha,” is 
evidently drié who refuses the key offered, and I have no doubt that he 
is destined to be submerged in that ocean of proper names called the 
Puranas. 

It is very ithportant to have a proper comprehension of these two 
sets of Brahm4a’s soris, Sangka and others on the one hand, ever engaged 
in Jnana-Yoga anid not interfering with earthly matters, and the Rishis, 
Vasishtha, and others, on the other hand, who, when ordered by 
Brahma, used their creative fire and constructed these three Lokas, 
Bhtis, Bhuvas, and Svar. These are the first Brahmans who continued 
to multiply themselves, and are the Siddhas* who sit on the top of 
Mount Meru; they are correlated with the sound-formulz or mantras 
of the Vedas. 

These two powers in Nature have their representatives in the two 
great schools called the Cis-Himalayan and the Trans-Himalayan. 
They may also be called the schools of inferior and superior Brahmans. 


1 Lit., Perfected.—Eps. 
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They are also the Sankhyacharya and Yogacharya Schools. To the 
former everything is a myth except the Parabrahman. ‘This whirl of 
death and birth which we call existence is only a breath of the Absolute. 
Why such breath should be cannot be known. But so it is. You are 
the Absolute, and the breath is your existence in this conditioned 
world. , 

But the minor breath must be subject to the major breath, and how 
the major breath works is stated in the Vedas, which are the Cosmos in 
Sound. You breathe in subordination to the major breath or Brahma, 
the manifested OM. Soma is the essence which, acted upon by the 
breath, has divided into various objects of pleasure and pain. You 
serve the Lord Soma in your acts called sacrifices in the Vedas, you 
serve the Pitris who constructed the impermanent part of you, and you 
bave your heart’s content. But pleasure and pain, good and evil, are 
all myths, and when at last you are wearied with service to the Pitris, 
and desire to attain unto the everlasting, there is the way by which 
you can cross over, and attaining Moksha, never more return. 

Bear in mind that what is called the external world is nothing but 
the breath of the Absolute manifesting itself to itself, as the whole to a 
part. Your mind is a part of that breath. It is the part that has made 
you a servant of ignorance. But what we call Dhyana is the high road 
that leads you from this conditioned existence to the unconditioned 
Absolute. Dhyana Yoga, or the Yoga of contemplation, is the Yoga 
of Yogas. Such is the eternal law. Whoso understands this Sankhya 
is the knower. 

The reader is requested to turn now to the grandest, the most 
glorious system of ethics and metaphysics that is taught by the school 
of the Yogacharyas, the Tathagata of perfection, the Lion of Mercy and 
Nardyana Yogi of the Hindts, manifested as Lord Buddha and Shri 
Krishna, the lamb of sacrifice as he may be truly called, the Yogi? who 
rises above the crest of the wave only to plunge back into existence, 
only to offer himself and his heart’s blood as a fertilizer for the crop of 
wisdom, the legitimate fruit of the human tree. He who reads the 
Voice of the Silence with his heart beating in harmony with the heart of 
the universe, can alone do justice to the subject. 

To the Yogacharya, the great Yogi Narayana, who is ever in the 
Absolute, is the ultimatum. He is wisdom incarnate—the spirit who 
sustains all below by his Yogic grace—Jnanam.’ His attribute is mercy 
because his name is One. He is All Self because he is Self-less. His 
body is the eternal Dharmakdya-Vesture, or the spiritual grace that he 
sheds down below. No doubt Parabrahman is the Absolute, but it‘is 
only the abode in which, and at one with which, Narayana ever lives. 
As below so above. Below, the brute energy is constantly being trans- 


1 Wisdom, Gndésis.—Eps. 
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formed into higher kinds of energies, and above, O brother of the Kapila 
School, the breath you talk of is nothing but the brute energy that is 
intended to be converted into the energy of Narayana, at the end of an 
unknowable number of Brahmic Days and Years. If this unknowable 
period of time be a day to the Narayana, who dares talk of his being an 
illusion bounded by time? This Divine Narayana, or Buddha of Perfec- 
tion, is OM eternal. His essence is the thing’which you call Jnanam. 
His manifestation is the higher trinity of Lokas, which you cast away to 
the winds as if it were a shadow that preceded the lower trinity of Lokas 
—the Vaishnavi Maya. No doubt it is Maya or Illusion in its relation 
to the Parabrahman, but it is a Reality in its relation to the phenomenal. 
It is the blood in which the experiences of the lower Lokas, the food of 
Narayana, is to be dissolved before it can be of any good to him. No 
doubt the incalculable period for which you are to remain in the circu- 
latory system, strikes dismay in you and appears as the path of woe. 
But, O man, be true to yourself. Woe is a myth, as its contrary. 
Identify yourself with the Beneficent Power that works in the universe, 
and work. That which you call Moksha is the higher Svarga, that is 
the counterpart of your three Lokas taken as one. You will return 
and even suffer for having gone, consciously and with resolve, to Bliss, 
shirking the responsibility before you. 

From the above, which has been written only for the sake of the 
subject, and not with the idea that any justice could be done to it, it will 
be seen that the School, which at present exists beyond the Himalayas 
and is therefore the Trans-Himalayan, is the School of the Yogacharyas, 
which travels pari passw with the School of the Sankhyas for a consider- 
able distance and then breaks away, when the Sankhyas go against the 
law. It is the School that advocates absolute unselfishness to the last. 
It is the School which presents to the world the idea of universal 
brotherhood, irrespective of castes and creeds. It is the School which 
wields the mysteries of the Yoga-Kundalini—the serpent of wisdom— 
and keeps from further advance the Astral Serpent and its multifarious 
powers of evil. This School is the sun which rises in the West, and 
travels towards the East. It is the School which begins its efforts at the 
close of every cycle to search the hearts of men—the hearts that might 
have profited by the past cycle and learned that the terrestrial life is but 
treading the wheel and that true life is of the spirit. It is the School 
that owes its allegiance to the eternal Kumaras, Sanaka and Sanat- 
kumara and others, the elder sons of Brahma. Let us bear in mind 
above all that these Yogis are no advocates of that Yoga-practice which 
exercises and employs the powers of the lower triangle. That this is 
the case has been sufficiently told by Madame H. P. Blavatsky. They 
release a power in man, or teach him to release or realize a power, which 
belongs to the higher trinity of Lokas. This of course can be done 
only in the case of men who understand themselves, and who also know 
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who or what are the eternal powers of wisdom. Such men will carry on 
the altruistical and truly spiritual aroma from father to son, and the 
world will be able to keep a visible point of contact with the great Occult 
School. This should be borne in mind very carefully by the Hindts, 
since India is suffering from a great curse. The Cis-Himdlayan Yogis 
at present are full of the evils generated by the absence of stress on the 
word relative truth in cosmogenesis. Except Parabrahman, everything 
else is an absolute myth. The-moderns have not drawn a proper line of 
demarcation between the white and black kinds of Magic. No doubt 
here and there, hints are thrown out in the books, but only after the 
Theosophical Society came into existence were the proper lines of 
demarcation drawn. Just as at the end of every cycle the Yogacharyas 
make an effort, so at the beginning of every cycle, an effort in the direc- 
tion of reéstablishing the exoteric Vedic practices is also made. The 
Vedas, which admit of seven meanings from the most purely spiritual 
down to the most purely material and devilish, are the resort of all. If 
this be true, and if at the end of six or seven years, when the next five 
thousand years’ cycle begins, some great man of the black type makes 
an effort in India towards the reéstablishing of Vedic practices and per- 
forms physical phenomena, what will be the result? The mass of the 
people, unable to distinguish between good and bad, white and black, 
will undoubtedly crowd to him and drink of his draughts. It will then 
be the duty of the Theosophist to do his best to teach the people, and 
make the best of a bad bargain. It will be his duty to protect his trea- 
sure, the Theosophical Society in India, from collapse. For even among 
our ranks, there are large numbers, who judge of Mahatma-ship only 
from the power commanded by an individual. 

It will be asked, Why I should thus fight with a cloud of my own 
imagination? The answer is simple. There are signs in India that 
such an effort will be made. Such at least is the rumour in the circles 
of the Black Magicians, in the circles of those who are full of the cry 
—‘ power, Brahman, Yajna, and rain.’’ Six months ago I learned that 
there was a Yogi within eight miles of my neighbourhood. I heard 
also through one of my friends that the Yogi, hearing that I was 
anxious to work in behalf of ancient lore, which I call Theosophy and 
which he identified with dead-letter Yoga-practice and Vedic rites, was 
anxious to see me. I knew not at that time what sort of man he was, 
and so thought it a piece of courtesy on my part to go and see him, for 
he might be a man who meant well and who perhaps had the good of 
his country at heart. I therefore proceeded to the spot and stopped in 
the village in which he lived for nearly thirty-six hours. The Yogi 
lived in an old dilapidated house with a low-tiled roof, some heaped 
corn covered with rice straw in the court-yard, and a number of lizards 
in the roof, sounding tu, tu, tu. I passed on through the building, 
unswept for at least 360 days, to the back where the magician was 
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lying over a fire on the hearth. As soon as I was announced, the 
magician in embryo exclaimed: 

“Come in, Shastri, I have been expecting to see you for the last 
thirty days, and your name as an advocate of the Vedas reached my 
ears. JI am very glad you have come.” 

I seated myself on the dusty floor and observed. The hearth on 
which the Yogi was lying consisted of two pieces of brickwork about 
one foot apart. The hearth was about nine or ten inches high. A 
stout piece of burning wood was in the gap. The wood had already 
split into fragments and the flame was a few inches high, and just 
touched the body of the man. The body of an ordinary man would 
have been burnt to ashes by the flame and heated ashes, but the people 
of the place informed me that for the last few days the quantity of fire 
and flame had been reduced, and that previously the Yogi had been in 
the habit of allowing the flame to increase, so that it might envelop 
his body. Anyhow, the flame observed by my own eyes was sufficient 
to convince me that the magician had somehow accustomed himself to 
bearing an amount of heat that would have burnt to ashes any ordinary 
human body. I watched the flame and fire for two hours, and was all 
the time conversing with the man. He talked in a firm tone of voice, 
and went on quoting passages from the ritualistic portion of the Vedas 
and construing them literally. I did not raise any discussion, but 
silently watched and occasionally uttered an unmeaning, Yes, Yes! 
The next morning at eight a.m. I was anxious to see the man’s face 
and body, and so went to him and seated myself in the same place as 
on the last evening, a yard and a half from the hearth, and again 
entered into conversation with the man. He had a large quantity of 
cow-dung ashes before him and a vessel of water. Every ten minutes 
he mixed a quantity of the ashes with some water, and making it into 
a paste, applied it to his breast and head with all the force of his arm- 
muscles. His head had become bald except a circle of hair three 
inches from the crown. The force with which the ashes were applied 
to his breast often produced a rumbling sound as if his ribs were all 
going to powder. The fire which had been burning in the hearth was 
collected in a pot with some paddy husk to keep it alive, and the pot 
was in close proximity to the man’s abdomen. The sight was indeed 
shocking and pitiable, and it seems that the rubbing operation con- 
tinued from six a.m. to four p.m., with two hours’ rest, during which 
the magician insisted on being alone. From four p.m. to midnight 
the operation of burning goes on. This horrible activity has con- 
tinued during the last twelve years. I shall not write more on the 
subject, or say more about the face than that it is dark and sinister, 
firm, and a little menacing. 

On asking this man for what purpose he was undergoing this prac- 
tice, he informed me that he was doing it at the order of his Guru, who 
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- was a traveller of the ‘“‘Solar Sphere,” as he called it.’ He said that 
an effort in the direction of reéstablishing the Vedic practices was 
going to be made in the beginning of the new 5,000 years’ cycle, and 
that several men like himself were being trained in different parts of 
India, and that they would all be required. He was not willing to tell 
me where the would-be leader was being brought up, but he connected 
the birth of the Guru with the time when the sun became green some 
years ago. 

If this be a correct statement, it will be the duty of the Theoso- 
phist to gather as much strength as possible to fight with the adverse 
circumstances that may probably ensue, and to keep his own ranks 
intact. 

The question occurs, What sort of Yoga was this man following? 
The answer is, Kriya Yoga, or Karma Yoga. Karma here is technical 
and means a practice of the rites inculcated in the Vedas and under- 
stood literally. Various are the powers that are acquired \by such 
disgusting practices. It will be at once seen that the man is lowering 
himself in the scale by his practices, under the influence.of Kama, in 
order to fly in the ‘Solar Sphere,” which in this case means to swim 
like a serpent in the treacherous astral waves of the emanations of 
humanity. It is disgusting to write on the subject, but the process 
followed is a copy of that for attaining the elixir of life, minus its 
noble traits. It is to emerge from this body as a Linga-Shariric man, 
by selling himself to the elementals. 

There is another sort of practice I have seen, which is a purely 
physical exercise. It consists in contracting and expanding the body 
in various forms. No high power can ensue as a result of this puerile 
work, and danger to the physical body is constantly incurred. But 
these postures are generally accompanied by what is called Prana 
Yama. These Yogis do not seem to understand what it is that they 
are doing and what is meant by Prana. 

Man, like everything else, has two aspects—a subjective nature and 
an objective body. The Prana of the Pranayamic method is what is 
called Nephesh in the Key to Theosophy. It is the vital breath of the 
body and corresponds to the atmosphere in its subtle aspect. What 
can be gained then by Pranayama? Nothing but a control over the 
body, power to levitate one’s self in the air, to suspend animation for 
forty days, perhaps, etc., etc., all bodily. If these are the objects for 
which a man takes to Yoga, by all means he is welcome to do so. 
Every man is his own master and responsible for what he does, even 
though it be hunting after a shadow. ‘The vital breath being unneces- 
sarily interfered with, the body becomes:wanting in vital health; and 
also a want of self-control is necessarily the fate of the Pranayamic 
Yogi in his future incarnations—one or many. 

The present large number of mediums in Europe and America is 
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perhaps the result of the Pranayamic impulse which existed 2,400 
years ago, in the time of Shankaracharya, who considered the lower 
Siddhis as only jugglery. So far as I have understood the doctrine of 
Karma, I think there is nothing improbable in this assertion. 

These Yogis have a queer idea that Prana is Jiva. This is simply 
preposterous and absurd. What is Jiva? Is it the breath of the 
nostrils? Then, the Jiva of the Cosmos is the atmosphere which en- 
velops our earth and other bodies too, as we are told by astronomers. 
What is Jiva then? Let the Pranayamic Yogis answer from their 
standpoint, since they are fond of postures. There is another thing 
noticeable. They talk of Kundalini Shakti. Where is it? The answer 
is; “It is the astral serpent having its tail below and its mouth in the 
navel, and turning round and round, and producing the alternations of 
breath.” There may be an astral serpent there, but is it Kundalini, the 
World’s Mother? Most decidedly not. It is astral in its nature and so 
born of the shadow. 

What then is Kundalini? It is a Serpent of Wisdom, living in the 
noumenal worlds, which comes to save man when he needs salvation. 
It is called a serpent of conscious bliss by Shankaracharya. It is also 
said to live ever with Shiva in the Amrita or Elixir of Sahasrara 
Padma.’ It is a sad thing to note that people begin to dabble in all 
this practice without studying the ancient teachings about man and his 
evolution. 

We have now to make one remark and then close. Mantra Yoga 
is indeed widely practised in India, but it is not advisable to practise it 
nowadays. No one now who knows the true character of sounds and 
how they go out and come back, is at present with us. Let us Theo- 
sophists, therefore, live and act like men in general, but remain 
actuated mentally by the highest spiritual good to humanity. Let 
us be the vehicles of the spiritual breath which has emanated from the 
Yogacharyas. Let us be in harmony with the great Masters of Har- 
mony in the world. This is our true Theosophic Yoga, for the breath 
is not the blind breath of the nostrils. It is the breath of the Dragons 
of Wisdom. It is the breath emanating from centres of will and 
wisdom. The more we come under the action of that breath, the more 
our nature is purged and purified. Then our interest is also that of 
Masters, if we are willing to make it identical with the world’s highest 
interest. 


7 ANS: 
Mannargudy. 


1 The thousand petalled Lotus or Chakram. Its lowest aspect is the pineal gland.—Eps. 
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Heath—and After? 
(Continued from p. 61.) 


THE FATE OF THE Bopy. 


HE human body is constantly undergoing a process of decay and 
of reconstruction. First builded into the astral form in the 
womb of the mother, it is built up continually by the insetting of fresh 
materials. With every moment tiny molecules are passing away from 
it; with every moment tiny molecules are streaming into it. The out- 
going stream is scattered over the environment, and helps to rebuild 
bodies of all kinds in the mineral, vegetable, animal, and human king- 
doms, the physical basis of all these being one and the same. 


The idea that the human tabernacle is built by countless /7ves, just in the same 
way as the rocky crust of our Earth was, has nothing repulsive in it for the true 
mystic. . . . . Science teaches us that the living as well as the dead organism 
of both man and animal are swarming with bacteria of a hundred various kinds; 
that from without we are threatened with the invasion of microbes with every 
breath we draw, and from within by leucomaines, cerobes, anaerobes, and what not. 
But Science never yet went so far as to assert with the Occult Doctrine that our 
bodies, as well as those of animals, plants, and stones, are themselves altogether 
built up of such beings, which, except larger species, no microscope can detect. 
So far as regards the purely animal and material portion of man, Science is on its 
way to discoveries that will go far towards corroborating this theory. Chemistry 
and physiology are the two great magicians of the future, who are destined to open 
the eyes of mankind to the great physical truths. With every day, the identity 
between the animal and physical man, between the plant and man, and even be- 
tween the reptile and its nest, the rock, and man, is more and more clearly shown. 
The physical and chemical constituents of all being found to be identical, chemical 
Science may well say that there is no difference between the matter which com- 
poses the ox and that which forms man. But the Occult Doctrine is far more 
explicit. It says: Not only the chemical compounds are the same, but the same 
infinitesimal zrvisible lives compose the atoms of the bodies of the mountain and 
the daisy, of man and the ant, of the elephant, and of the tree which shelters him 
from the sun. Each particle—whether you call it organic or inorganic—7s a life 


These ‘“‘lives’’ which, separate and independent, belong to the 
Pranic, or life plane, aggregated together form the molecules and cells 
of the physical body, and they stream in and stream out, during all 
the years of bodily life, thus forming a continual bridge between man 
and his environment. Controlling these, are the ‘Fiery Lives,” the 
Devourers, which constrain these to their work of building up the 
cells of the body, so that they work harmoniously and in order, sub- 
ordinated to the higher manifestation of life in the complex organism 
called Man. These Fiery Lives on our plane correspond, in this con- 


1 Secret Doctrine, vol. i. pp. 260, 261. 
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trolling and organizing function, with the One Life of the Universe,* 
and when they no longer exercise this function in the human body, 
the lower lives run rampant, and begin to break down the hitherto 
definitely organized body. During bodily life they are marshalled as 
an army, marching in regular order under the command of a general, 
performing various evolutions, keeping step, moving as a single body. 
At ‘‘Death” they become a disorganized and tumultuous mob,, rushing 
hither and thither, jostling each other, tumbling over each other, with 
no common object, no generally recognized authority. The body is 
never more alive than when it is dead; but it is alive in its units, and 
dead in its totality; alive as a congeries, dead as an organism. 

Science regards man as an aggregation of atoms temporarily united by a 
mysterious force called the life-principle. To the Materialist, the only difference 
between a living and a dead body is that in the one case that force is active, in the 
other latent. When it is extinct or entirely latent, the molecules obey a superior 
attraction, which draws them asunder and scatters them through space. This dis- 
persion must be Death, if it is possible to conceive such a thing as Death, where 
the very molecules of the dead body manifest an intense vital energy. . . Says 
Eliphas Levi: ‘‘Change attests movement, and movement only reveals life. The 


corpse would not decompose if it were dead; all the molecules which compose it 


are living and struggle to separate.” ? 


Those who have read 7he Seven Principles of Man,* know that the 
Linga Sharira, or Astral Double, is the vehicle of Prana, the life- 
principle, or vitality. Through the Linga Sharira it exercises the con- 
trolling and codrdinating force spoken of above, and ‘‘Death” takes. 
triumphant possession of the body when the Linga Sharira is finally 
withdrawn and the delicate cord which unites it with the body <is 
snapped. This process of withdrawal has been watched by clair- 
voyants and definitely described. Thus Andrew Jackson Davis, ‘‘the 
Poughkeepsie Seer,” describes how he himself watched this escape of 
the ethereal body, and he states that the magnetic cord did not break 
for some thirty-six hours after apparent death. Others have described, 
in similar terms, how they saw a faint violet mist rise from the dying 
body, gradually condensing into a figure which was the counterpart of 
the expiring person, and attached to that person by a glistening thread. 
The snapping of the thread means the breaking of the last magnetic 
link between the physical body and the remaining principles of the 
human constitution; the body has dropped away from the man; he is 
excarnated, disembodied; six principles still remain as his constitu- 
tion immediately after death, the seventh, or the Sthtila Sharira, being 
left as a cast-off garment. ; 

Death consists, indeed, in a repeated process of unrobing, or un- 
sheathing. The immortal part of man shakes off from itself, one after 
the other, its outer casings, and—as the snake from its skin, the butter- 


1 See zbzd., note to p. 262. 
2 [sts Unveiled, vol. i. p. 480. 
8 Published as Theosophical Manuals, No. 1, and also in LuciFER, Nos, 48 to 52. 
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fly from its chrysalis—emerges from one after another, passing into a 
higher state of consciousness. Now it is the fact that this escape from 
the body, and this dwelling of the conscious entity either in the Astral 
Double, or in a yet more ethereal Thought Body, can be effected during 
earth-life; so that man may become familiar with the excarnated con- 
dition, and it may lose for him all the terrors that encircle the unknown. 
He cannot travel very far from his body in his Astral Double, for this is 
always connected with the body by the delicate thread, the snapping of 
which means death; but still he can know himself as a conscious entity, 
in that vehicle, and so prove to his own satisfaction that ‘life’ does not 
depend on his functioning through the body. If he learns how to use 
his Thought Body, then he is no longer chained to the neighbourhood 
of his material body, and he realizes in full consciousness the indepen- 
dence of the Spiritual Intelligence. Why should a man who has thus 
repeatedly ‘‘shed” his body and his Astral Double, and has found the 
process result, not in unconsciousness but, in a vastly extended freedom 
and vividness of life—why should he fear the final casting away of his 
fetters, and the freeing of his Immortal Self from what he realizes as the 
prison of the flesh? 

This view of human life is an essential part of the Esoteric Philo- 
sophy. Man is primarily divine, a spark of the Divine Life. This 
living flame, passing out from the Central Fire, weaves for itself cover- 
ings within which it dwells, and thus becomes the Triad, the Atma- 
Buddhi-Manas, the Immortal Self. This sends out its Ray, which 
becomes encased in grosser matter, in the Desire Body, or Kamic 
elements, the passional nature, and in the Astral Double, and in the 
physical body. The once free Iminortal Intelligence thus entangled, 
enswathed, enchained, works heavily and laboriously through the 
coatings that enwrap it. In its own nature it remains ever the free 
Bird of Heaven, but its wings are bound to its sides by the matter into 
which it is plunged. When man recognizes his own inherent nature, 
he learns to open his prison doors occasionally and escapes from his 
encircling gaol : first he learns to identify himself with his Immortal 
Triad, and rises above the body and its passions into a pure mental and 
moral life; then he learns that the conquered body cannot hold him 
prisoner, and he unlocks its door and steps out into the sunshine of his 
true life. So when Death unlocks the door for him, he knows the 
country into which he emerges, having trodden its ways at his own will. 
And at last he grows to recognize that fact of supreme importance, that 
“Life” has nothing to do with body and with this material plane; that 
Life is his conscious existence, unbroken, unbreakable, and that the 
brief interludes in that Life, during which he sojourns on Earth, are 
but a minute fraction of his conscious existence, and a fraction, more- 
over, during which he is less alive, because of the heavy coverings 
which weigh him down. For only during these interludes (save in 
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exceptional cases) may he wholly lose his consciousness of continued 
life, being surrounded by these coverings which delude him and blind 
him to the truth of things, making that real which is illusion, and that 
stable which is transitory. The sunlight ranges over the Universe, and 
at incarnation we step out of it into the twilight of the body, and see 
but dimly during the period of our incarceration; at Death we step out 
of the prison again into the sunlight, and are nearer to the reality. 
Short are the twilight periods, and long the periods of the sunlight; 
but in our blinded state we call the twilight lite, and to us it is the real 
existence, while we call the sunlight Death, and shiver at the thought 
of passing into it. Well did Giordano Bruno, one of the greatest 
teachers of our Philosophy in the Middle Ages, state the truth as to the 
body and Man. Of the real Man he says: 

He will be present in the body in such wise that the best part of himself will be 
absent from it, and will join himself by an indissoluble sacrament to divine things, 
in such a way that he will not feel either love or hatred of things mortal. Con- 
sidering himself as master, and that he ought not to be servant and slave to his 
body, which he would regard only as the prison which holds his liberty in confine- 
ment, the glue which smears his wings, chains which bind fast his hands, stocks 
which fix his feet, veil which hides his view. Let him not be servant, captive, 
ensnared, chained, idle, stolid, and blind, for the body which he himself abandons 
cannot tyrannize over him, so that thus, the spirit in a certain degree comes before 
him as the corporeal world, and matter is subject to the divinity and to nature.! 

When once we thus come to regard the body, and by conquering it 
we gain our liberty, Death loses for us all his terrors, and at his touch the 
body slips from us as a garment, and we stand out from it erect and free. 

On the same lines of thought Dr. Franz Hartmann writes: 

According to certain views of the West man is a developed ape. According to 
the views of Indian Sages, which also coincide with those of the Philosophers of 
past ages and with the teachings of the Christian Mystics, man is a God, who is 
united during his earthly life, through his own carnal tendencies, to an animal (his 
animal nature). The God who dwells within him endows man with wisdom. The 
animal endows him with force. After death, the God effects his own release from the 
man by departing from the animal body. As man carries within him this divine 
consciousness, it is his task to battle with his animal inclinations, and to raise him- 
self above them, by the help of the divine principle, a task which the animal cannot 
achieve, and which therefore is not demanded of it.? 

The ‘‘man,” using the word in the sense of personality, as it is used 
in the latter half of this sentence, is only conditionally immortal; the 
true man, the God, releases himself, and so much of the personality 
goes with him as has raised itself into union with the divine. 

The body thus left to the rioting of the countless lives held in con- 
straint by Prana, acting through its vehicle the Linga Sharira, begins to 
decay, that is to break up, and with the disintegration of its cells and 
molecules, its particles pass away into other combinations. 


1 The Herots Enthusiasts, Trans. by L. Williams, part ii. pp. 22, 24. 
2 Cremation, Theosophical Siftings, vol. iii. 
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On our return to Earth we may meet again some of those same 
countless lives that in a previous incarnation made of our then body 
their passing dwelling; but all that we are just now concerned with is 
the breaking up of the body whose life-span is over, and its fate is 
complete disintegration. To the Sthtila Sharira, then, Death means 
dissolution as an organism, the loosing of the bonds that united the 
many into one. 


THE FATE OF THE LINGA SHARIRA. 


The Linga Sharira, or Astral Double, is the ethereal counterpart of 
the gross body of man. It is the Double that is sometimes seen during 
life in the neighbourhood of the body, and its absence from the body is 
generally marked by the heaviness or semi-lethargy of the latter. 
Acting as the reservoir, or vehicle, of the life-principle during Earth- 
life, its withdrawal from the body is naturally marked by the lowering 
of all vital functions, even while the cord which unites the two is still 
unbroken. As has been already said, the snapping of the cord means 
the death of the body. 

When the Linga Sharira finally quits the body, it does not travel 
to any distance from it. Normally it remains floating over the body, 
the state of consciousness being dreamy and peaceful, unless tumul- 
tuous distress and violent emotion surround the corpse from which it 
has just issued. And here it may be well to say that during the slow 
process of dying, while the Linga Sharira is withdrawing from the 
body, as after it has withdrawn, extreme quiet and self-control should 
be observed in the chamber of Death. For during this time the whole 
life passes swiftly in review before the Ego, as those have related who 
have passed in drowning into this unconscious and pulseless state. A 
Master has written: 

At the last moment the whole life is reflected in our memory, and 
emerges from all the forgotten nooks and corners, picture after picture, one 
event after another. . . . The man may often appear dead, yet from 
the last pulsation, from and between the last throbbing of his heart and the 
moment when the last spark of animal heat leaves the body, the brain 
thinks, and the Ego lives over in those few brief seconds his whole life. 
Speak in whispers, ye who assist at a deathbed, and find yourselves in the 
solemn presence of death. Especially have ye to kecp quiet just after death 
has laid her clammy hand upon the body. Speak in whispers, I say, lest 
ye disturb the quiet ripple of thought, and hinder the busy work of the past, 
casting its reflection upon the veil of the future.’ 

This is the time during which the thought-images of the ended 
earth-life, clustering around their maker, group and interweave them- 
selves into the completed image of that life, and are impressed in their 
totality on the Astral Light. The dominant tendencies, the strongest 


1 Man: Fragments of Forgotien History, pp. 119, 120. 
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thought-habits, assert their preéminence, and stamp themselves as the 


? 


characteristics which will appear as ‘innate qualities” in the succeed- 
ing incarnation. ‘This balancing-up of the life-issues, this reading of 
the Karmic records, is too solemn and momentous a thing to be dis- 
turbed by the ill-timed wailings of personal relatives and friends, 

At the solemn moment of death every man, even when death is sudden, sees 
the whole of his past life marshalled before him, in its minutest details. For one 
short instant the fersonal becomes one with the zzdividual and all-knowing Ego. 
But this instant is enough to show to him the whole chain of causes which have 
been at work during his life. He sees and now understands himself as he is, un- 
adorned by flattery or self-deception. He reads his life, remaining as a spectator, 
looking down into the arena he is quitting.! 

This vivid sight is succeeded, in the ordinary person, by the 
dreamy peaceful semi-consciousness spoken of above, as the Astral 
Double floats above the body to which it has belonged, now completely 
separated from it. 

Sometimes this Double is seen by persons in the house, or in 
the neighbourhood, when the thought of the dying has been strongly 
turned to some one left behind, when some anxiety has been in the 
mind at the last, something left undone which needed doing, or when 
some local disturbance has shaken the tranquillity of the passing entity. 
Under these conditions, or others of a similar nature, the Double may 
be seen or heard; when seen, it shows the dreamy hazy consciousness 
alluded to, is silent, vague in its aspect, unresponsive. 

As the days go on, the five higher principles gradually disengage 
themselves from the casing of the Linga Sharira, and shake this off 
as they previously shook off the grosser body. ‘They pass on, as a 
fivefold entity, into a state to be next studied, leaving the Linga 
Sharira, or Astral Double, with the physical body of which it is the 
counterpart, the Linga Sharira thus becoming an astral corpse, as 
much as the body had become a physical corpse. This astral corpse 
remains near the physical one, and they disintegrate together; clair- 
voyants see these astral wraiths in churchyards, sometimes showing 
likeness of the dead body, sometimes as violet mists or lights. Such 
an astral corpse has been seen by a friend of my own, passing through 
the horribly repulsive stages of decomposition, a ghastly vision in face 
of which clairvoyance was certainly no blessing. The process goes on 
pari passu, until all but the actual bony skeleton of the physical body 
is completely disintegrated, and the particles have gone to form other 
combinations. 

One of the great advantages of cremation 


apart from all sanitary 
conditions—lies in the swift restoration to Mother Nature of the 
material elements composing the physical and astral corpses, brought 
about by the burning. Instead of slow and gradual decomposition, 


1 Key to Theosophy, H. P. Blavatsky, p. 162. 
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swift disassociation takes place, and no physical or astral remnants 
are left, working possible mischief on the physical and astral planes. 

The astral corpse may to some extent be revivified for a short 
period after its death. Dr. Hartmann says: 

The fresh corpse of a person who has suddenly been killed may be galvanized 
into a semblance of life by the application of a galvanic battery. Likewise the 
astral corpse of a person may be brought back into an artificial life by being 
infused with a part of the life principle of the medium. If that corpse is one of a 
very intellectual person, it may talk very intellectually; and if it was that of a fool 
it will talk like a fool.! 

This mischievous procedure can only be carried out in the neigh- 
bourhood of the corpse, and for a very limited time after death, but 
there are cases on record of such galvanizing of the astral corpse, 
performed at the grave of the departed person. Needless to say that 
such a process belongs distinctly to “Black” Magic, and is wholly evil. 
Astral corpses, like physical ones, if not swiftly destroyed by burning, 
should be left in the silence and the darkness, a silence and a darkness 
that it is the worst profanity to break. 

ANNIE BESANT, F.T.S. 
(To be continued.) 


a _ —_=S= => 


A Glimpse into the Past. 


“HE country was either Egypt or India, the High Priest of the 
I Temple was a tall, dark young man, who had passed his whole 
life in purity, and was a celibate in the strictest sense of the term. 
He had advanced step by step, and now held that elevated position. 
The Temple was on high ground, faced the north, and was approach- 
able from’that side by a flight of broad stairs. There was an outer 
hall where devotees assembled, and the z7222¢e7 one which the Priest alone 
could enter. 

A large crowd had assembled on a particular day, and was anxiously 
waiting for the Priest to come and open the door of the Inner Temple. 
The High Priest came, proud and erect, and everybody made way for 
him; he was held in high veneration, and xo one was allowed to touch 
him. We entered the outer hall; there a poor young woman was 
gazing intently towards the door of the Inner Temple, and was un- 
conscious of his presence. 

“Move away,” said the High Priest, in haughty tones. 


1 Magic, White and Black, Dr. Franz Hartmann, pp. 109, 110. Third Edition. 
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The girl started, looked towards him, and in her confusion did not 
move out of his way at once. 

‘“Move off; why can you not move?” cried the Priest, and raised 
his arms lest he should touch the garment of the woman. 

“Why should I move? am I not a human being? I thus hold your 


arm and shall never leave you,” replied the young woman. 


. . 


A young Hindti Brahman loved Occultism and hated women from 
his boyhood. He was obliged to marry for the sake of his parents. It 
was love at first sight; the young man felt that the responsibility of 
developing the mind of his child-wife was laid on him and him alone; 
the girl doted on her husband, but yet was spiritual; mourned when 
he went wrong, was overjoyed when he returned to the right path. 
Years rolled on, their love grew instead of lessening. The husband 
often wondered at his change, until at last he had a glimpse into the 
. Past, when the lesson was indelibly impressed on his mind that it is 
not moral purity alone, but Love for Humanity, that is absolutely 
necessary for spiritual progress. 


INDIAN DREAMER. 


In Paradise the Angel Gabriel heard 

The lips of Allah trembling with the Word 

Of perfect acceptation; and he thought 

“Some perfect faith such perfect answer wrought, 
But whose?”’ and therewith slipping from the crypt 
Of Sidea,! through the Angel-ranks he slipt, 
Watching what lips yet trembled with the shot 
That so had hit the mark—but found it not. 

Then, in a glance to earth, he threaded through 
Mosque, palace, cell, and cottage of the True 
Belief—in vain; so back to heaven went 
And—Allah’s lips still trembling with assent! 

Then the tenacious Angel once again 

Threaded the ranks of Heaven and Earth—in vain— 
Till, once again returned to Paradise, 

There looking into God’s, the Angel’s eyes 

Beheld the prayer that brought the benison 

Rising like incense from the lips of one 


Who to an Idol bowed—as best he knew, 


Under that False God worshipping the True. 
Bird Parliament of Attar. 
Fitzgerald’s rendering of the Persian. 


1 Sidea, the Tree of Paradise, or Heaven. 
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Alexander Csoma di Hires. 


(The following sketch is gathered from Theodore Duka’s Life and Works of 
Alexander di Kords. He is alluded to in a note on Aryasanga, in the Secret Doc- 
tring, vol. i. p. 49.] 

ANY are the speculations about Tibet in the present day, and yet 
but few may have heard more than the name of a man, who 
early in this century, affirmed after years of careful study that ; 

The Tibetan faith, both in precept and practice, approaches nearer to the 
Christian religion than that of any Asiatic nation whatever. 

Alexander Csoma di Koros was born in Hungary, in 1784, in a 
poor family belonging to the tribe of military nobles called Széklers, 
who in Transylvania protected the frontier against the Turks. Of his 
boyhood little is known. At school he is said to have been of a quiet 
and peaceful disposition, industrious rather than clever, and chiefly 
remarkable for a certain restless curiosity, combined with great phy- 
sical endurance, that caused him, when one of a walking party, never 
to be content with what he saw, but to wander on and on, sometimes 
for long distances; the view from each hill-top only exciting his desire 
to see what lay beyond. 

At the college of Nagy Enyed, which he entered on leaving the 
school of K6roés, his native village, he had to undergo all the priva- 
tions of the poor student who can only pay the fees by means of the 
money earned by private teaching and the performance of duties cor- 
responding to those in past times performed by a sizar of one of our 
colleges. Thus habits of thrift and the power of supporting hardships 
became implanted in his nature and enabled him in after years to pass 
easily along where another man would have been weighed down by 
bodily cares. That he went creditably through the course of study is 
proved by his being elected lecturer on poetry. : 

The historical lectures of Professor Adam Herepei are said to have 
first raised in his mind the idea of travelling in Asia to try to dis- 
cover the ancient home of his race, and with two of his comrades he 
made a vow to go—a vow which he alone kept. 

Ten years later the idea was strengthened by his studies at 
Gottingen, under Professor Eichhorn, the celebrated historian and 
oriental scholar, from whom he is said to have heard of certain Arabic 
manuscripts containing important information about the Hungarian 
nation before it left Asia; but long before this he seems to have syste- 
matically set himself to work to prepare for the task. 

In 1818, when he returned home, two appointments were offered 
him, both promising a peaceful and honourable, if ordinary, career, 
but he refused them, and chose instead to wander out into the un- 
known, there to make for himself a name. His parents were dead, 
and he had no ties to bind him to his native land. 

One Monday, in 1819, Csoma said good-bye to his old friend and 
tutor, Hegedtis, who had from his boyhood taken an interest in him; 
and ‘lightly clad as if he intended merely taking a walk, . . . he 
stepped off on his life-long journey as if he were only going a little 
way and back again.” Hegedtis particularly mentions ‘‘that expres- 
sion of joyful serenity which shone from his eyes; it seemed like a 
beam of delight, which pervaded his soul, seeing he was wending his 
steps towards a long-desired goal.” 

Csoma’s idea was to go to Constantinople to study in its library, 
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but the news of the prevalence of the plague there turned his steps 
southward to Kios, where he to’ k ship for Syria and then wandered by 
way of Aleppo and Mosul to Bagdad. 

Of means with which to travel according to our ideas he had none; 
he seems to have gone chiefly on foot, taking advantage of any kindly 
help by road or river, and usually adopting the dress of the country 
through which he was passing. When he left home he possessed about 
200 florins, which he had saved during his studies, and Counsellor 
Kenderessy had promised him 100 florins a year. Csoma’s total ex- 
penses during fourteen years averaged little more than twenty rupees 
per mensum for food, travelling and clothes, and also for wages of 
servants and fees of pandits when engaged in study. 

From Bagdad he passed through Persia to Teher ran, pausing there 
for four months in the house of Sir Henry Willock, w ho seems to have 
relieved him from some pecuniary trouble, for Csoma always speaks of 
him in most grateful terms. Here he studied English, and perhaps 
made his first acquaintance with the English power, which he was 
afterwards to find his natural protector in the East. 

Csoma wandered on to Bokhara and then by way of Bamian, Kabul 
and Lahore to Kashmir. Soon after this, in July, 1822, he fell in with 
Mr. Moorcroft, who was on his journey to Dras to buy horses for the 
British Government, and from Ne obtained the means to go to the 
Monastery at Yangla, in Zanskar, where he remained from June, 1823, 
to October, 1824, prosecuting his studies under great hardships. The 
weather kept him four months confined with a Lama and attendant in 
a room nine feet square. 


He read from morning to night, sitting enveloped in a sheepskin cloak, with 
his arms folded, and without a fire. After dark he was without a light, the ground 
forming his bed, and the walls of the building his protection against the rigours of 
the climate. He was exposed here to priv ations such as have been seldom endured, 
without complaining. 


Afterwards on his way to rejoin this Lama, at Sultanpore in Kulu, 
in 1824, he was detained at Subathoo by Captain Kennedy, until per- 
mission could be obtained from the British Government for him to pass 
on. Csoma seems at first to have been mistaken for a spy, and the 
suspicion greatly disturbed his Hungarian pride and caused a bitter 
feeling in him, which continually crops up in the midst of the gratitude 
he expresses for the help of the Government which enabled him to go 
on with his studies. Poor, humble and unknown, without the aid of 
friends like Captain Kennedy to bring him to the notice of the Govern- 
ment, and of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (to whose Journal he after- 
wards contributed several articles on the Tibetan language and litera- 
ture, and of which he was made an honorary member in 1834), Csoma 
would in all probability have never been able to make the results of his 
patient study known to the learned world. It was said of him: 

Csoma’s principal trait was his regrettable diffidence—almost, we might say, 
an overstrained vaunting of ignorance—and his own too modest estimate of himself 

on subjects on “which he might have dictated to the learned world of 
Europe and Asia. 

In consequence of the efforts of Captain Kennedy and other 
friends, who recognized his unique talents, the British Government 
made a grant of fifty rupees a month to Csoma to enable him to devote 
himself to the study of the Tibetan language and literature, and to 
make a report upon them. Until this was accomplished and he was 
able to take to Calcutta the result of his labours in the form of his 
Grammar and Vocabulary, he placed on one side his scheme of going 
north to investigate the origin of his race, for he saw that his studies 
in the Tibetan language would ultimately aid him in the attempt. 
‘‘My honour,” he wrote, ‘“‘is dearer to me than the making, as they say, 
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of my fortune,” and he strained every nerve to prove that the Govern- 
ment grant to him was not thrown away. 

For this purpose Csoma spent over a year in a monastery at Puk- 
dall, and three more with his friend the Lama at Kanum in Upper 
Besarh, living in the most frugal manner. The abbot of Pukdall spoke 
of him affectionately to Dr. Leitner in 1866 as ‘‘Philangi Dasa,” the 
European disciple. 

In a letter to Captain Kennedy Csoma writes: 


Although ignorance and barbarism have destroyed the ancient favourite seats 
of learning and civilization, vet before this had happened, for the benefit of man- 
kind, many works of learned men—which so conspicuously contribute in every 
country to public happiness, by forming the heart, illuminating the mind, and 
exciting to industry—were rescued from the deluge of destruction, by being trans- 
ported to Tibet. This was the effect of the conquest of Persia by the Mohammie- 
dans in the year 636 after Christ. 


From 1830 to 1835, Csoma lived in the rooms of the Asiatic Society 
in Calcutta, busily engaged in editing his Grammar and Dictionary. A 
friend tells us of the frugal way in which he lived and that he caused 
the servants to lock him into his rooms every night, any one wishing to 
pay him a visit having first to apply to them for the key. 

On the completion of the Grammar and Dictionary, he applied for 
permission to travel northward, and after wandering through Bengal, he 
started for Darjeeling on his way to Tibet, to explore the libraries of 
Lassa and Teshi Lhumpo. At Darjeeling he developed a fever, most 
probably contracted in the Terai, and his hardy habits causing him to 
refuse to recognize its serious nature, he took no proper remedies, and 
in consequence quickly succumbed at the age of fifty-eight. He had, 
strange to say, often expressed a fear that he would not be permitted to 
travel in Tibet, and had several times refused to risk his life in the 
attempt. 

Opinions differ as to the real aims of Csoma di Kor6s, and very 
little is known of his daily life. Itis interesting to speculate as to what 
the secret ideas and real aims of the man might be—so carefully cloaked 
as they were under the guise of the humble student and earnest worker. 
Was he merely a dry philologist, following steadily a path which he 
considered would lead him to the fount of his native tongue, and was 
he prevented from using his ripened scholarship as the means of intro- 
ducing to Europe a literature for which we are not yet prepared; or 
was he a mystic student, giving to the world but the outer husk of his 
knowledge, and guarding jealously the kernel? 


I beg leave to communicate here a verse in four lines, each of seven syllables, 
containing a moral maxim taken from the S/angyur, a Tibetan collection of books. 
Literally in English: 


Hear ye all this precept, hear, 
Having heard do not forget— 
Whatever I wish not to myself, 
I never do it to another.! 


Aa Tes Wa 


Or ON 


THE Self of Matter and the Se/f of Spirit can never meet. One of the twain 
must disappear; there is no place for both. 


1 From A. Csoma di Kéris’ letter to Captain Kennedy, May 25th 1825. 


Correspondence. 


In last month’s LUCIFER appeared a letter headed ‘‘A Suggestion” ; 
and a very apt one it was. 

In order that no confusion may arise, let us at once define this 
subject not merely as Yoga but as Hatha Yoga, for the remarks made 
both in this present letter and in E. S.’s “A Suggestion,” have merely 
an indirect application to the higher branch of the science, Raja Yoga. 

Hatha Yoga then is that system of bodily training which brings the 
physical instrument into the best condition to be played upon by the 
Divine Ego using it. 

If it is not under the direct control of Raja Yoga it is dangerous, 
repulsive, and almost certain to end in black magic, and therefore has 
been constantly inveighed against when made an end in itself; for the 
results of its misuse have been disastrous. Its consideration primarily is 
perfect physical health; afterwards, the bringing under the control of the 
will the various activities which Western physiology deems entirely 
beyond it. 

Under the first head it treats of food, times of eating, bathing, 
clothing, sleeping, postures for lying down, and sitting and sexual 
continence. Under the second, the regulation and complete control of 
the breath, circulation, and the peristaltic action of cesophagus and 
bowels, also the cleansing from obstructions of the various channels, 
arteries, veins, etc. The evolving of the astral body we merely mention 
in passing. 

Now all these processes have come to be looked upon as identified 
with effort to lead the higher life, and in truth they cannot be separated 
from it, for no consideration of man’s body can ignore his thought. 
Therefore the line drawn between the two forms of Yoga must be a 
“dotted: one 

There is no law of health that suits all men precisely alike, and so 
it is just here that the setting forth of Hatha Yoga is impossible with- 
out an experienced master of the art, to superintend its growing effects 
upon the practiser. 

A few months of wrong practice may rupture the brain, lungs or 
arteries. Six months of wrong diet, 7.¢., trying to follow a system which 
somebody else has found suitable, may allow the wasting from the 
system of substances which it will take a very long time to replace. 

Therefore, although materials are being gradually gathered by a 
few people in the West from which some useful preliminary rules may 
be laid down as definite later on, for the present, considerable caution 
has to be exercised in putting statements forward in print which people 
of all kinds of temperaments seize upon with eagerness, as something 
tangible upon which they may start and observe tolerably r rapid effects. 

“All the Western books written upon health and its preservation 
are a kind of foundation for a Western system of Hatha Yoga. But 
did anyone ever find any such book which he could follow right 
through, and not go against the idiosyncrasy of his body in some way, 
if not often against his ideal of right, as in meat eating? 

So also with books on Eastern Hatha Yoga, a master of the Science 
is needed also, is indispensable indeed, and the whole Philosophy of 
which it is a part must be embraced. To build up such a system for 
the West as suggested it is necessary that Western students should 
learn the system thoroughly in the land of its birth. This they must 
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proceed to adjust to Western conditions of life, as climate, habits, and 
so forth. They must train their pupils fersonally, not by print or letter, 
until they are thoroughly efficient. When these become sufficiently 
numerous the system will become established. 

It is to be doubted whether Hatha Yoga will ever be given to the 
world in the same way as Western Science is scattered. The East dis- 
criminates in its pupils, and these wonderful laws governing the body 
cannot be taught without giving those who have the tendency to 
pursue pleasures of the body an opportunity, even an encouragement, 
to continue them and evade the immediate visible consequences. This 
has undoubtedly been the case with some physiological discoveries 
which are shamefully abused, as also with chemical researches, in 
explosives, for instance. A Hatha Yogi is an ascetic, a recluse, an 
aspirant for Moksha (liberation) in his own way. If he teaches 
another to regain his health by pranayama (regulation of breath) he 
does so with discrimination, and although many Brahmans, engaging 
in various pursuits, often cultivate ‘‘a little pranayama,” perform ‘‘a 
few pranayamas,” as they will tell you, in the morning, yet I question, 
if critical enquiry were possible, whether it would not be found that 
this amateur Yoga did not do a great deal of harm, and was only bene- 
ficial when under the direction of a Yogi. 

Sa 


Cheosophical Activities. 
EXECUTIVE ORDERS. 
ApYAR, 2rst August, 1892. 


GEoRGE R. S. MEAD, EsoQ., 
Gen. Sec’ v of European Section T. S. 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER, 


Herewith I beg to hand you copies of the following documents, 
with request that you will make their contents known to the Branches 
of the European Section: 

1. My official letter to the Vice-President T. S. notifying him of 
my revocation of my letter of resignation of office. 

2. My Executive Circular notifying the fact to all concerned, to- 
gether with my reasons for the step. 

Fraternally yours, 
Peon OLCoTiie cL, o, 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, 
ApyAr, 27st August, S92. 


W. Q. JupGE, Eso., Vice-President T. S. 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER, 


The restoration of my health and other important considerations 
induce me to revoke my letter of resignation of office, and I beg to 
hand you herewith an Advanced Copy of the Executive Circular notify- 
ing the fact, which will appear in the September number of the 7Zhco- 
sophist. Youwill kindly make the facts known to the American Section. 

Fraternally yours, 
Hy.S.O1reorr, 2.1.3: 
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EXECUTIVE CIRCULAR. 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, PRESIDEN’I’S OFFICE, 
2st August, 1892. 


In January last, confined to my room by sickness, lame in both 
feet, unable to move about save on crutches, and yearning for rest after 
many years of incessant work, I carried out a purpose long entertained 
and sent the Vice-President mv resignation of the Presidentship. I 
should have exercised my constitutional right and named him as my 
successor if I had not been told that the American and European Sec- 
tions would not consent to having the office filled during my lifetime, 
this being, they thought, the truest compliment that could be paid me. 
Immediately, I began building the cottage at Ootacamund on land 
bought in 1888, as a retreat for H. P. B. and mvself in our old age. 

‘On the r1th February, however, the familiar voice of my Guru 
chided me for attempting to retire before my time, asserted the un- 
broken relation between Himself, H. P. B. and myself, and bade me 
prepare to receive further and more specific orders by messenger, but 
without naming time or place. 

The Indian Section had, as early as February last, unanimously 
agreed to recommend that if I were really compelled to retire the 
Presidential office should not be filled during my lifetime, but my 
duties performed by the Vice-President, a acting as P. T.S. Nearly ail 
the Indian Branches and most influential members, as well as the 
Branches and chief members in Australasia and Ceylon, and many in 
Europe and America, wrote to express their hope that I might yet see 
my way to retaining office, in which I had given satisfaction. 

Under date of April 20th, Mr. Judge cabled from New York that 
he was not then able to relinquish the Secretaryship of the American 
Section and wrote me, enclosing a transcript of a message he had 
also received for me from a Master that ‘“‘it is not time, nor right, nor 
just, nor wise, nor the real wish of the ,*, that you should-go out, 
either corporeally or officially.” 

The Chicago Convention of the American Section, held in the 
same month, unanimously adopted Resolutions declaring Mr. Judge 
my constitutional successor and their choice, but asking me not to 
retire. 

The London Convention of the American Section, held in July, 
also unanimously declared its choice of Mr. Judge as my successor, 
and adopted complimentary Resolutions about myself, but abstained 
from passing upon the question of my retaining office under the misap- 
prehension—how caused I know not—that I had definitively and finally 
refused to revoke my January letter of resignation. The fact being 
that the terms of my May note upon the subject (printed with the June 
Theosophist) left the question open and dependent upon the contingen- 
cies of my health and the proof that my return to office would be for 
the best interest of the Society. 

A long rest in the mountains has restored my health and renewed 
my mental and physical vigour, and therefore, since further suspense 
would injure the Society, I hereby give notice that I revoke my letter 
of resignation and resume the active duties and responsibilities of 
office: and I declare William Q. Judge, Vice-President, my constitu- 
tional successor and eligible for duty as such upon his relinquishment 
of any other office in the Society which he may hold at the time of my 


death. 
: Fe > OLCGIrT males 
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Every member of the Society will rejoice in the restoration of the 
President-Founder to vigorous health, and to learn that we shall not 
only have his counsel but also his continued active services in the 


future. 
G. R. S. MEAD, Gen, Sec’y. 


INDIAN SECTION. 
INDIAN LETTER. 


Our faithful correspondent and brother was ill with a sharp attack 
of fever when the mail left, and was unable to send his usual letter. 
LUCIFER heartily wishes him well again, for he is emphatically not one 
of those who never would be missed. 


CEYLON LETTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
September, 1892. 

I am glad to be able to report that our local Government has con- 
sented to appoint a Buddhist Registrar of Marriages, in place of the 
late incumbent of that office, and that it has approved and sanctioned 
the nominee elected by the Buddhist Defence Committee. The Regis- 
trar is now holding office at the T. S. Headquarters at Maliban Street. 

In my last letter I had occasion to refer to the Temple Lands of 
Ceylon, which are not properly looked after by Government, despite 
its standing ordinance ve these lands. I learn that about one-third of 
the area of Ceylon is Temple property, and is it not a shame that our 
Government cannot properly control the immense revenue derived from 
these lands? Place an impartial European Commissioner at the head of 
a qualified Board, and the corrupt priesthood will disappear, and the 
Sinhalese and their country will again rise to their original splendour. 

During the last month there has been quite a flutter in the Chris- 
tian Church of Ceylon, and the contributions in the local press from 
churchmen, hurling invectives at each other, painfully displayed to us 
“heathens” that what they profess to-day is Churchianity and zof 
Christianity—the religion taught by that great man, Jesus Christ. 
Bigotry and dogmatism, coupled with their attendant evils, are laying 
low the beautiful Esoteric truths as taught by Jesus. 

Speaking about the Christian Church in Ceylon, Iam tempted to 
speak some words about the missionary who comes to convert ‘the 
heathen.” I do not want to be harsh on our erring brothers, but I 
simply want to tell my Western readers that missionary enterprise is a 
failure in Ceylon. This is proved by what has lately been printed in 
the 7imes of Ceylon, of August 27th, a paper edited and published by 
Englishmen, who are also Christians." 

It will interest the readers of LuCIFER to see the following figures, 
showing the proportion of persons in each religion able to read and 
write: 

ABLE TO READ AND WRITE. 


MALES. FEMALES. 
Buddhists A 2,877,043 28°7 ae 2°6 
Hindts .. + oe 615,932 23°3 1°8 
Christians Si ar 302,127 es 50°0 o} Oe 
Mohammedans es 211,995 30°5 oe I'5 
Others .. a ae 692 36°7 70 
3,007,789 


1 Our correspondent gives the figures quoted in the “‘ Watch-Tower” notes from this newspaper. 
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Glancing at the above the reader will be struck with the alarming 
extent to which ignorance exists among the native women, and he will 
see how very necessary it is that women’s education should be pushed 
forward in this small island of ours. It will also be seen that the 
missionaries, with all their means, have done very little in all their 
work. ‘They are a failure even in women’s education. Comparatively 
speaking, the Theosophical Society has done more in Ceylon during the 
few years of its existence to benefit humanity than have the Christian 
missionaries. The Theosophical Society, abused as it is by our erring 
brothers, with no money, and very few men and women to push on its 
work, is, I emphatically state, far ahead in its beneficent influence of 
any missionary body in the world. Imagine, for a moment, the con- 
dition of the growing Sangamitta Girls’ School, under Mrs. Higgins’s 
supervision. What Christian missionary has had better success than 
Mrs. Higgins with her work? If she have the funds absolutely neces- 
sary, you may rest assured that she will increase the percentage of 
females in Ceylon able to read and write threefold in a couple of years. 

Last Sunday Mrs. Higgins was asked by some residents in a poor 
seaside village, about twelve miles from Colombo, whether she could 
take into her charge a girls’ school in that village. This is very 
gratifving, and it proves this lady’s success in her educational work. 
Crippled as she is financially, she was unable to definitely comply with 
the request of the poor villagers, who are so anxious to educate their 
girls under her supervision. She is very much distressed that she has 
no funds to educate the poor neglected children of this fishing village. 
We do hope that help will come, and the Theosophical Society will be 
the means of bringing thousands to perceive that Light which every 
man and woman needs. SINHALA PUTRA. 


EUROPEAN SECTION. 


The General Secretary is paving a series of visits to some of the 
Lodges and Centres and prominent members on the Continent. The 
Centres at Gosseliers-Courcelles and Montigny-le-Tilleul in Belgium, 
under the able direction of Brother M. A. Oppermann, have regular 
meetings for study, and are thinking of combining together and taking 
rooms at Charleroi under the designation of the Charleroi Lodge. At 
Hallein, near Salzburg, there is a group of members of the T. S., the 
best known to the Theosophical public being Dr. Franz Hartmann, 
who is at present engaged in issuing a series of annotated translations 
designated Loftus Bliithen. As we have already announced, the first 
three numbers are the three fragments from the Book of the Golden 
Precepts, viz., The Voice of the Silence, etc. 

Dr. Hartmann has also in the press a translation of the Bhagavad 
Gita with explanatory notes, and is engaged on a second volume of 
Magic, White and Black, in German. He has also translated Subba 
Row’s Lectures on the Bhagavad Gita” for the Lotus Bliithen. 'Theo- 
sophists will also be glad to hear that a most excellent translation of 
The Light of Asia has just been published in Germany, by Konrad 
Wernicke. It is published at Leipzig in Philipp Reclam’s ‘‘ Universal 
Bioliothek” at about 4}d., so that thousands are reading it. Ligh? on 
the Path is being translated into Bohemian, and is, we are told, to be 
published by some of our Prague Theosophists. G. R. S. MEap. 


Since the above was written, the Charleroi Lodge has been chartered: 


ENGLAND. 


The Blavatsky Lodge has had successful meetings during the past 
month, and, to prevent uncomfortable overcrowding, has again adopted 
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the plan of issuing its syllabus without the names of the speakers. The 
following is the programme for three months: October 6th, Zov0as- 
trianism; 13th, The Criminal Brain in the Light of Theosophy; 20th, 
Western Idols and Eastern Ideals; 27th, The Religion of the Puranas; 
November 3rd, On some Similarities of Aim and Method in various Schools 
of Mysticism; 10th, Psychometry; 17th, Asceticism: Is it good or bad?; 
24th, The Ethics of the Bhagavad Gita, ‘The Song of the Blessed One” ; 
December ist, Zhe Book of Job; 8th, Man in the Universe: King or 
Slave?; 15th, The Upanishads; 22nd, Sound-Forms; 29th, The Sym- 
bolical Paintings in the Lecture Hall. The two lectures already delivered 
at Peckham by Annie Besant and James M. Pryse were very well 
attended, and on each occasion more than an hour of questions followed 
the lecture. 

Annie Besant’s lectures have been very largely attended during the 
month. In the north, there is quite a marked outbreak of activity, and 
lectures have been arranged for her on October 14th, York; 15th, 
Bradford; 16th, Huddersfield; 17th, Harrogate: 18th, Scarborough or 
Wakefield; 21st, Sheffield; 22nd, Hull; 23rd, Great Grimsby; 29th, 
Leeds; 30th, Manchester; 31st, Southport. In addition to these, she 
lectures October 7th, Halstead; goth, Camberwell; 24th, Peckham; 
28th, Chiswick. Arrangements are pending for lectures at Ramsgate, 
Margate, Harrow, Bristol, Exeter, and Beckenham. 

Brother Kingsland also is making quite a stir, as will be seen by the 
reports below. He is certainly finding plenty of work to do during his 
tour. After visiting the members in Edinburgh and Glasgow he pro- 
ceeded to Harrogate, where the members had arranged for three public 
lectures on the gth, 16th, and 24th of Sept., the subject on each occa- 
sion being, Theosophy, its Teachings and Evidences. Special meetings 
were also held for enquirers, on the Sunday afternoons following the 
lectures, and were well attended. Bro. Kingsland has been able to 
give substantial aid to the newly-formed group at Leeds, where he has 
addressed two meetings, and the Bradford members have also had the 
benefit of his presence on several occasions. He has also visited 
Middlesboro’, where there is a nucleus which in due time will doubt- 
less grow and expand. His engagements for October include visits 
and lectures at Manchester, Liverpool, Llandudno, and Dublin. 

Correspondence Class—An elementary class for students of Theo- 
sophy has been started by Mrs. A. L. Cleather. The lists are still open, 
and a cordial invitation is extended to all who feel the need of personal 
help and guidance in their initial studies. The class will be conducted 
on the lines of that already successfully carried out by Miss E. Kisling- 
bury, as recorded in the Report of Second Annual Convention, p. 58, the 
studies being of a progressive nature and suited to the needs of each 
correspondent of the class. The books selected for first consideration 
and study are Alex. Fullerton’s Wlkesbarre Letters, and /ndianapolis 
Letters, and Wm. Q. Judge’s Lpitome of Theosophical Teachings. 
Members desiring to join this class are invited to send their names 
to Mrs. A. L. Cleather, 19, Gayton Road, Harrow. 


Croydon Lodge—This Lodge has now thirty-five members and 
associates. Since its formation in July, 1891, lectures have been de- 
livered at fortnightly intervals, but no course of study has been adopted 
on the intermediate weeks. The need of such private meetings 1s now 
being felt, as it is apparent that the Lodge does not gain strength by 
listening to lectures alone; so on Tuesday, 27th Sept., a class was 
formed for the study of Mrs. Besant’s Seven Principles of Man in con- 
junction with the Secret Doctrine. From the beginning the want of guid- 
ance from an advanced Theosophist residing in the town has been felt. 
On Sept. 6th Miss Jessie Horne gave an interesting lecture on Yoga, 
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and on Tuesday, Sept. 2oth, Bro. W. R. Old was listened to by an appre- 
ciative audience, his subject being Medieval and Modern Sorcery. 
WitiiAM A. Dunn, Corresponding Sec’ y. 
Brixton Lodge—Sept. 2nd a paper was read on “Yoga.” Sept. 
16th Sidney Coryvn gave a lecture on ‘‘The Kabbalah.” The Secret 
Doctrine class still meets on intervening Fridays. It is at present com- 
paring Herbert Spencer’s work with Theosophical teachings. 
JESSIE HORNE, Sec’y. 
flarrogate Lodge.—We have, during this last month, been much 
helped and stimulated by Mr. Kingsland’s visit. Three of the usual 
Lodge meetings, held on Friday evenings, were converted into public 
meetings, which were well advertised in “the town. In this way it was 
made possible for all interested in Theosophy to have the advantage of 
hearing a series of three very interesting, thoughtful and instructive 
lectures, from Mr. Kingsland, on 7heosophy, tts Teachings and Evi- 
dences. Though the meetings were not large, the lectures were much 
appreciated by many besides the members of the Lodge, who are very 
hopeful that the effort will result in an increased interest in the subject 
in the town and an increase of membership to their Branch of the T. S. 
Mr. Kingsland was also good enough to give any, who wished for 
further information, the opportunity of meeting him in a public room 
on the Sunday afternoon following each lecture, for the purpose of 
answering questions and helping to solve any difficulties that had 
cropped up in the minds of any in their study of Theosophy. These 
somewhat informal gatherings were found very helpful. The members 
of the Harrogate Lodge wish to testify most cordially to the benefit 
they have derived from the sympathy and help given them by one who 
has studied Theosophy longer and more deeply than any members of 
their newly-formed Branch have as yet had an opportunity of doing. 
W. BELL, Sey. 
Liverpool Lodge.—Bro. W. Kingsland delivered the first of a course 
of lectures to a very intelligent audience on Wednesday, Sept. 28th, 
taking for his subject 7xe Mission of Theosophy. ‘The lecturer was well 
received and frequently applauded. Although questions were after- 
wards invited none were forthcoming, we therefore conclude general 
satisfaction was the result. Two more lectures will be given as follows: 
On Wednesday, Oct. roth, Theosophy, its Teachings and Evidences; 
Saturday, Oct. 20th, Theosophy and the Problems of Life. Two of our 
most active lady members have left Liverpool to take up their residence 
in Spain, but, to somewhat make up for this loss, we have recently had 
an accession of five new members to our Lodge. Our meetings are 
well attended and several enquirers are becoming interested. 
Joun Hii, See’y. 
AMERICAN SECTION. 
AMERICAN NOTES. 
September 18th, 1892. 
A new Branch has been chartered at Elgin, Oregon. It is called 
the “Blue Mountain T. S.” Mr. Henry Hug is the President, and Mr. 
Charles H. Marsh has been elected as Secretary. The American roll 
of chartered Branches now numbers sixty-six. 


W. Q. Judge lectured at Harlem to a crowded audience in the 
large hall, at 142, West 125th Street, N.Y., on August 21st. His topic 
was Death's Mysteries Unveiled. Much Theosophical activity in the 
press was the result of this lecture. 


Sunday evening lectures seem about to become the rage among 
Theosophists’ here. The Aryan T. S., and the Harlem T. S. hold 
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meetings on Sunday evenings, and the Brooklyn Branch is about to do 
likewise. This Branch will commence its career in this direction on 
Sunday, 25th. Dr. Keightley has consented to address the members 
that evening on Nirvana. 


The Aryan Sunday iectures have proved successes so far. Sept. 
11th, Messrs. Pryse, Wright and Judge delivered lectures on L/7- 
demics—Mental, Moral and Physical, and on Sept. 18th, W. Q. Judge 
lectured on Zhe Psychic Man. These lectures were delivered before 
fairly large audiences. 


The average attendance at the Secret Doctrine class is about twenty- 
five persons. 


Many friends from the Western cities have visited Headquarters 
during the past fortnight. 


The Western Coast is as active as ever. Its lecturer, Dr. Allen 
Griffiths, has lectured several times at Portland, Oregon, and at The 
Dales, Walla Walla, Spokane, Boise City, and Pendleton also had lec- 
tures from him. ‘These were all well attended. 


Rev. W. E. Copeland lectured in Portland, Oregon, Aug. rgth, on 
The Relation of Theosophy to Christianity. 


The F. T. S. press scheme is doing excellent work in getting 
articles into the papers all over the country. 


The Theosophic calm has not been disturbed here by the cholera 
epidemic. The Higher Carelessness is evidently still in the ascendant. 


With deep regret we have learned of the passing away of Mrs 
Henrietta L. West, an energetic member of the Stockton Theosophical 
Society. Her death was very sudden. She retired as usual on Satur- 
day night, Sept. roth, at nine p.m., and at two a.m. called her husband, 
and died fifteen minutes later of heart failure. 

CLAUDE F. WRIGHT. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


The official address of the Secretary of the Theosophical Society 
in New Zealand is now: P. O. Box 327, Auckland, N.Z. 

From Sydney, Australia, Bro. Willans writes: Ever since the 
arrival of our Charter in May activity seems the order of the day. We 
have been misrepresented in the ‘‘dailies” and given a chance to reply. 
Our meetings, annual and open, have been reported in full. Leaflets 
have been distributed, and the seed is beginning to sprout. Several 
new members have joined, and many seem to have grasped the idea 
that this work should consist more in helping others than seeking help 
for themselves and expecting a master to teach them. 

This genuine relief guard is most opportune, for we have been 
working for the past year under many difficulties. Outside correspond- 
ence is growing, and our energies are taxed to the utmost. This out- 
post duty for the T. S. may evolve into importance. You see we are 
Theosophists suz generis. We have no advanced members here to con- 
sult with on important occasions, so we have to do the best we can. 
The impulse of activity in and outside the Lemurian Lodge is so 
marked within the last two months, that one is led to surmise that 
some generating force has been at work at the great centres. Lastly, I 
may state as an encouraging symptom that the Theosophical Literature 
Depot, 11, Bond Street, City, is proving a success. 


Cheosophical 


AND 


Mostic Publications. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (Madras). 

Vol. XIII, No. 12:—1. Old Diary Leaves, 
VI.—H. S. Olcott. 2. The Faith of the 
Twentieth Century (Trans. from the 
Sphinx)—Hellenbach. 3. A Study of 
“Mainyo-i-Khard”; an Exposition of 
Medizeval Zoroastrianism—D. 4. Pioneer- 
ing—Alexander Fullerton. 5. The Gayatri, 
with appendix of Shankaracharya’s Com- 
mentary (concluded)--S. E. Gopalacharlu. 
6. Himalayan Folk-Lore—A. Banon. 7. 
The Hour of India’s Need—Sydney V. 
Edge. 8. The Arya Dharma of Lord 
Buddha—Rai B. K. Laheri. 9. The Idyll 
of the White Lotus; an attempted inter- 
pretation (Trans. from the Sphina). to. 
A Translation of the Sankhya-Tattva- 
Kaumudi of Vachaspati Misra (continued) 
—G. J. 11. Reviews. 12. Correspon- 
dence. 13. Supplement. 

1. This Leaf records the experiences of 
H. P. B. and the author in connection 
with certain materializing mediums in 
New York and Boston; and contains a 
word of warning as to the dangers to 
which such mediums are exposed. 2. An 
answer to the question as to how we 
arrive at the recognition of the Truth is 
attempted, but no more; the essential 
point, the survival of the cognizing prin- 
ciple after death, being left in debate. 
3. A highly interesting article, dealing 
chiefly with the Zoroastrian idea of the 
nature of Soul, and its fate after separa- 
tion from the body. As embracing some 
of the older Chaldean views, this article 
should be of great use to those professing 
the Parsidoctrines. Itis profitable read- 
ing to any student of Eastern religions. 
4. Healthful and invigorating to every 
practical Theosophist. Everything said 
supports this central statement: 

Now the conditions, the requirements, the possi- 
bilities of Theosophy in its pioneer stage, point 
out the great present duty of Theosophists. It is 


work. Study, except so far as fitting for that 
work, is a minor aim. There is no time 


for rest or polish: the one present obligation to 
open up the way overbears all consideration of a 
later elegance, . The present duty is WORK. 


And to this much sound and practical 
advice is added. Every Theosophist 
ought to have a copy of this article. 5. 
Extremely interesting, though abound- 
ing with difficulties for the average 
reader. It sets forth the practical uses 
of the Gayatri, the highest of all the 
Mantras. The Commentary of Shankara- 
charya is decidedly helpful. 6. A light 
and sketchy record of one or two forms 
of curious Occult proceedings, raising 
questions and suggestions not too easily 
laid at rest. 7. This will be universally 
regarded by Theosophists as one of the 
frankest, and most sympathetic appeals 
to our Hindti Brothers, that has yet been 
made in the pages of the 7heosophist, or 
elsewhere; and if heard, a matter which 
lies in our own power, should be one of 
the most effective. The article should be 
reproduced and widely circulated, in 
India especially. §. The Arya Religion 
of Lord Buddha is a subject that gains 
an additional interest from the fact that 
it is treated in the most impartial and 
truth-seeking spirit by a Brahman, and 
treated to such effect, moreover, as to 
bridge over some of the widest and deep- 
est chasms which have long held Brah- 
mans and Buddhists apart. As genuine 
as it is conciliatory is the conclusion to 
which our Brother comes: 

That the followers of Lord Gautama are 
neither strangers nor hostile to us (Brahmans), 
nor should we be to them, considering the common 
basis of our respective religions; and therefore 
we should hail the Buddhists in India and receive 


them into our arms, as long lost but now re- 
covered Brethren. 


No true Buddhist, we think, can remain 
indifferent to this cordial spirit. 9. This 
is a really close and intuitive interpreta- 
tion, of which the Translator says: 


It seems to me by far the best and most com- 
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plete that has yet appeared of one of the most 
suggestive, most beautiful of books. 

A judgment which will be endorsed 
by all readers of the article. 10. Karika 
XXVIII deals with the functions of the 
five senses; and the following with those 
of the internal organs, the methods of 
perception, the relations of soul-function 
to sense-action, etc. The article contains 
much useful information on the Sankya 
Philosophy. 


THE PATH (New York). 

Vol. VII, No. 6:—1. Impossibilities De- 
2. The Place of Peace—Annie 
Besant. 3. Modernized Upanishad. 4. 
Conscience—Catherine Hillard. 5. What 
our Society needs most. 6. The Cure of 
Diseases—William QO. Judge. 7. Spiritual- 
ism Old and New—An Embodied Spirit. 
8. Tea Table Talk—Julius. 9. Literary 
Notes. 10. Mirror of the Movement. 

1. Embodies a protest against exorbi- 
tant demands on the part of members 
and Lodges upon the powers of the New 
York staff of workers, and an appeal for 
extended codperation. 2. On the evan- 
escence of joy and pain; the unworthiness 
of worldly aims and ambitions; the futil- 
ity of effort directed to temporal ends; 
the directing of effort to the achieving of 
permanent results; and the means by 
which the Place of Peace may be at- 
tained. 3. This is one of the most ser- 
viceable efforts in the direction of 
popularizing Eastern systems of Philo- 
sophy and Science that has yet been 
made in the T. S. Here, in plain lan- 
guage, divested of all technicalities and 
foreign terminology, is the teaching of 
one of the Twelve Upanishads, accessible 
to the most unlettered of students; clearly 
written, yet retaining the full intent and 
meaning of the original. 4. A brief but 
lucid article on the nature of Conscience 
and its distinction from Reason. Con- 
science is here rightly shown to be the 
result of ‘direct cognition” which simply 
beholds and affirms, dispenses with all 
problems of the intellect, and admits of 
nocompromise. Its bearing upon ethical 
questions will be a useful hint to many 
who make these a matter for the intellect 
to decide. 5. In brief, the needs of our 
Society are shown to be, (1) an extension 
of Theosophic doctrine into daily life and 
practice; (2) its translation into the com- 


manded. 
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mon thought and language of the 
masses; (3) its propagation upon known 
and well-tried lines; (4) discrimination in 
its study; (5) simplicity in its exposition. 
The L.T.W. ought to find useful material 
in this article for distribution to members. 
6. This article takes a comparative sur- 
vey of the mental and physical methods 
of cure, and for sufficient reasons con- 
cludes in favour of physical treatment for 
physical diseases, leaving mental methods 
for the cure of the moral nature. An 
able summary of much previous discus- 
sion. 7. Takes a retrospective view of 
Spiritualism in the two hemispheres, and 
after showing the general resemblance of 
the past and present facts, concludes by 
marking the distinction between the 
mental attitude towards these facts of 
Eastern and Western peoples. 8. The 
Professor at the Tea-Table gets instruc- 
tion concerning the nature, origin and 
use of Dreams, in the course of which it 
appears that while in all cases they are 
an index to the state of the waking-life 
they reflect, in some cases they may 
serve a higher purpose, that of spiritual 
evolution and moral instruction. 


TEOSOFISK TIDSKRIFT (Stockholm). 


SEPT. 1892.—1. On Dreams and their 
Signification—Amélie Cederschiold. 2. 
The Septenary Chain—C. J. 3. Chil- 
dren and Theosophical Teaching—Path. 
4. Plain Theosophical Traces—Path. 5. 
Questions and Answers — Vidhan. 6. 
Answer to Karl Geijerstam’s attack on 


Theosophy—Georg Ljungstrom. 7. Ad- 
dress to European Convention — G. 
Zander. §. Report of Convention. 9. 


Activities. 

1. A clear and well-arranged treatment 
of an interesting subject. 6. The writer 
gives a clear exposition of the ground 
covered by Theosophy, showing it to be 
no religion, but a grand philosophy 
which will speak for itself to those who 
choose to study it. 9. Two pamphlets 
have been translated into Norwegian and 
widely distributed. This is an important 
extension of our activities in Scandinavia. 


GUL AFSHAN (Bombay). 
Jury, 1892:—1. Extract from Rig Veda. 
2. Idolatry —Vahan. 3. Exhibit your 
merit. 
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3. The ambition to serve is the keynote 
of this little monograph, and the maxim 
which forms the title is made binding as 
a duty upon both sexes. The rest of the 
articles are in Gujerati. 


SANMARGA BODHIN! (Bellary). 


Vol. II, Nos. 33, 34:—1. Brahmin Re- 
2. Pandita Rambai. 3. What 
is. Theosophy? 4. Rebirth. 5. Atomic 
Theory. 6. Causes for the degeneration 
of India. 7. Evolution of Religions. 8. 
Our Sacred Literature. 9. Correspond- 
ence. (Most of these are in the Telugu 
language.) 


marriage. 


3. An answer to an often-asked ques- 
tion, this time by a VParamahansa of 
the Himalayas. The journal is doing 
good work for our cause. 


THEOSOPHICAL SIFTINGS (London). 
Vol. V, No. 9:—1. The World as Object 

and Subject—W. R. Old. 2. Ethics of 

Theosophy—Edward Ellis. 

1. Dealing with some of the normal 
and abnormal relations of Mind and 
Matter. 2. A well-digested paper, show- 
ing ethics to be evolutionary and not 
categorical. 

No. 10:—Astral Bodies. ‘The Mysteries 
of the After-Life—H. P. Blavatsky. 

A reprint from LUCIFER of two most 
valuable dialogues upon the post-mortem 
state, by H. P. B. No. fo is especially 
valuable to students of Theosophy. Get 
it ! 

JOURNAL OF THE MAHA BODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 


Vol. I, No. 5:—1. The Buddhist Litera- 
ture of Ancient India. 2. Sinhalese 
Bhikshus and Bhikshunis in China. 3. 
Notes and News. 4. Mahayana Buddh- 
ism. 5. Notes by the Way. 6. Japan. 
7. Buddhism in Arakan. 8. Buddhist 
Precepts. 9. The Brahmana Jataka. 10. 
Filial Duty. 

4. The writer recounts a visit to Sherab 
Gyatsho, the learned Lama of the Goom 
Monastery, who is noted for his deep 
learning in Tibetan lore, and belongs to 
the Gelugpa School of the Mahayana 
system. The Lama distinguishes between 
the essential features of the two Schools 


of Pdramita Bodhisattva and Paramita 
Yoga. He says: 

The tantric system is a later development and 
deals more with occult phenomena than pure 
spiritual culture. The rules of the Gelugpa 
School are so strict on this point, that on no ac- 
count are the students initiated thereinto until 
they have,passed the gofrabhandna stage. This 
distinctly Gelugpa teaching is also enunciated in 
the l’tshuddhi Marga, that on no account should 
the student develop psychic powers (/ddhz) before 
he extinguishes all idea of self .... and 
becomes moral proof. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 


Vol. IV, Nos. 31-34:—1. The Vish- 
uddhi Marga—D. C. P. 2. Karma— 
H. P. B. 3. Archbishop Bonjeamaueas 


Buddhism. 5. Mohammedanism — A. 
Russell Webb. 6. A Wife’s Duties — 
Dhammaransi. 7. Buddhist Burial Ser- 


vice. 8. Editorial Notes. 9. After a 
Dhyana Book —J. 10. The Bamian 


Statues—H. P. B. 11. Legend of Dham- 
masonda, 12. Notes and News—Wimala. 
13. Ceylon Government and the Buddh- 
ists. 14. The Origin of Buddhism. 15. 
Previous Buddhas—H. P. B. 16. Salva- 
tionism in Ceylon—Dhammiaransi. 17. 
The Doctrine of Transmigration—Sarat 
Chandra Dass, C.I.E. 18. The Census of 
Religions. 19. The Buddhist and Pytha- 
gorean Systems. 20. Books on Dhyana 
—A. Uluwita. 


A fair amount of useful extract matter 
from the writings of H. P. B. and others, 
combined with original articles, make 
this organ instructive and entertaining. 
The translations from the Vishuddhi 
Marga will be read with interest by 
Theosophists. It is a work much needed, 
but not yet accessible to the lay reader. 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Parvis). 

Vol. III, No. 7:—1. Tribune Théoso- 
phique. 2. [’Homme—Dr. Pascal. 3. 
Introduction a l’Etude de la Doctrine Se- 
créte (swzte). 4. L/Erreur du Matérial- 
isme—E. Syffert. 5. Végétarisme—Guy- 
miot. 6. Lettres qui m’ont Aidé—(Tr. 
J.N.). 7. La Clef de la Théosophie (szz/e). 
8. Echos du Monde Théosophique. 


2. This article deals mainly with the 


question of Vampirism, etc. Many in- 
stances are quoted of this somewhat 
gruesome fact, some of which come of 
course from D’Assier’s Hfumanité Pos- 
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thume. 3. A continuation of the valu- 
able digest of Secret Doctrine teachings 
in reference to the hierarchy of Crea- 
tive Powers. 4. Disputes the conclu- 
sion of Materialism that the destruc- 
tion of organism necessarily implies 
annihilation of individual faculties. 5. 
The writer is careful not to commit him- 
self to an opinion on this question. The 
case for flesh-eating is supported on more 
than doubtful grounds, viz: 

There are some men, and those the immense 

majority, who have still need to experience the 
passions in order to acquire intelligence. 
It is questionable whether the intelli- 
gence at present possessed has been 
brought to bear on the subject, to say no 
more. 


VAHAN (London). 

Volare NG. 53,  (OUesttons = xoxo, 
LXXXI, LXXXII, LXXXIII:—On the 
use of the Oriental Department papers to 
a working man—a question which the 
working man should be able to best 
decide for himself, apparently; on the 
advisability of using the term “Esoteric 
Philosophy” rather than ‘‘ Theosophy” 
as descriptive of the system promulgated 
by H. P. B.—the majority of opinion 
favouring the use of the former term for 
reasons stated; on the statement of Max 
Miiller and other orientalists, that 
Buddhism is devoid of mysticism: — 
enough is said to show that the Pro- 
fessor was a little premature in his deci- 
sion, and quotations show that facts are 
decidedly against him; on the definition 
of several “isms” from the Theosophical 
standpoint—the answers showing that 
the definitions of these ‘‘isms’’ remain 
unaltered. 


PRASNOTTARA (Madras). 


Vol. II, No. 20. Questions LVII, 
LVIII, LX, LXI, LXII:—Discussion of 
the first two questions is continued from 
previous issues, growing somewhat vigor- 
ous in the last of these over the question 
of “conscious” or “unconscious”? Nir- 
vanees eventually reémerging as Black 
Magicians. The approach of Modern 
Science to Occult Science is also dis- 
cussed, bringing out many interesting 
points relative to the underlying identity 
of the two in subject-matter and aim, 
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the chief distinction being shown to lie 
in their respective standpoints, the one 
referring all to terms of matter, the other 
to those of consciousness. The question 
as to what should be done with noxious 
and poisonous animals, if it is untheo- 
sophical to take life at all, gives rise to 
the obvious “‘keep out of their way,” but 
it is wisely added that they will change 
when man changes, since nothing is 
“noxious or poisonous” to the Universal 
Being Itself, man being responsible for 
the privation of Good in himself which 
makes these things offensive to him. 


DEPARTMENT OF BRANCH WORK. 


American Section (Vew York), Paper No. 
27:—Intuition, by Alexander Fullerton, 
is a closely written treatise, well thought 
out and illustrating the methods rather 
than defining the nature of this faculty. 
Dreams, by Claude F. Wright, so far as it 
goes, is decidedly doing justice to a 
fascinating subject. 

Indian Section (J/adras), Paper XX, 
consists of reprints from LucIFER of 
“Tife and Death,” by Archibald Keight- 
ley, and ‘‘Practical -Occultism,” by 
Vel Hes, 38h, 


PAUSES (Bombay). 

Vol. II, No. 1:—1. Our Second Year. 
2. On Duty (epitome of Key to Theosophy) 
—D. 3. A Study of Philosophy, II.—A 
Student. 4. The Seven Principles of 
Man, Tr. from French—S. Ragvendrao. 
5. ‘White Lotus Day” at San Francisco 
—(New Californian). 6. Lecture on Reli- 
gion—Dewan B. R. Ragunath Row. 7. 
A Bewitched Life—(Lucifer). 8. Theo- 
sophy and Ethics—E. T. Sturdy. 9. The 
Enquirer. 

The Bombay magazine starts its second 
year with a new vesture, far more becom- 
ing and decidedly more effective than the 
gymnasium of snakes which constituted 
the title-page of the last volume. Two 
only remain; Shesha, embracing the seal 
of the Society; and another entwining 
the Tau, making the familiar initial 
monogram of the T. S. With the new 
volume is issued a well-arranged index 
to Vol. I, which will be found useful for 
binding up. The Editor exercises the 
same good taste and discretion in the 
selection of matter for reprint, while the 
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original articles lack none of the required tome of Theosophical Teachings (con- 
elements of utility and interest. tinued). 5. Light on the Path (continued). 
6. Notices. 


The Editor gives notice of change of 
THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). address with the establishment of the 


Vol. I, No. 5:—1. Evolution—Afra. 2. new Headquarters in Amsterdam, and 
The Key to Theosophy (continued). 3. A speaks hopefully of future increased ac- 
Privileged Letter (concluded). 4. Epi- tivities. 


Our Budqet. 


COUNTRY EXCURSION FROM BOW. 


ee eSectls 
©. Ee Ge ale - - - - Om2AsG 
R. Cross - - - - 5) 0-0 
M. - - - - - O2. 6 
#5 5 0 


This completes the cost of the excursion, and a small balance left over goes into 
the Club exchequer. 


BOW CLUB. 


ee SIRO: 

Bryant and May (Ld.) - - - 50; On 10 
iit Bouse - - - - 205 OE 
A Friend (10/- a week for 6 months) - £3 Oued 
W. Bruce - - - - , Lat Go, 
H. Moss - - - - Ow hiro! 
A Sympathizer - - - - 010 0 
A Friend - = - = 2 Gi .O 
Mrs. Hopkins” - - - - 1-00 
12. - - - - - To © 
£88 16 oO 


We had to suspend the cheap dinners for a while for lack of funds, but in 
answer to an appeal, some friends have bound themselves to contribute a certain 
sum per week to the Club funds, and we can therefore resume the dinners. The 
above payment of £13 is one of these regular subscriptions; others are promised, 
and it would take a great weight off my mind, if a few of our richer members would 
make a small weekly contribution. 


ANNIE BESANT, 7yeasurer. 
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On the Qatch-Towwer. 

HIS last month has been an exceedingly busy one in the Theo- 
sophical camp, and the eyes of the public have been turned 
much on the doings therein. The Dazly Chronicle published a 
letter from the Editor of LUCIFER, occupying two and three-quarters 
columns on one of their centre pages, and this letter has remained 
practically unchallenged. It gave a rough sketch of the general 
advance of scientific thought, and showed how that advance justified 
the position taken up by Occultists. Facts are hard things, and as 
the facts could not be challenged a distinct gain has been secured 


by putting them in evidence before the eyes of the world. 


* 
* * 


Our contemporary Ligh? is, I see, somewhat hurt because I did 
not say that it had drawn attention to the importance of Mr. Crookes’ 
investigations. It says: 


Mrs. Besant is an able woman, but she is perhaps a little late in estimating the 
value of the researches of Mr. Crookes in respect of the unseen forces which affect 
the present conditions of our existence. The importance of Mr. Crookes’ investi- 
gations, as to a better understanding of the laws of our being, has been insisted on 
more than once in Ligh/, and it is therefore hardly fair of Mrs. Besant to write a 
long letter to a daily paper in the tone of one who has made a discovery. 

Surely this is a little unreasonable. Mr. Crookes’ discoveries 
have been before the world, in their main features, for some years, and 
attention has been drawn to them over and over again, notably by 
H. P. Blavatsky in the Secret Doctrine. She quoted them at great 
length, and pointed out their bearings. I did not take “the tone of 
one who has made a discovery,” for no discovery is to be made of 
facts that have been commented on severally in very many journals. 
I only performed the humble task of gathering up the scattered 
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facts, put on record not by Mr. Crookes only but by several leading 
scientists, of presenting them as a remarkable whole, and general- 
izing on them. I did not mean to ignore Zzgh/, but there was no 
more reason to mention it than to mention the many other journals 
that have commented on the various discoveries gathered up and 
collated in my letter. All any one of us can do is to take from the 
common store of facts any which seem to us to support our Philo- 
sophies and to arrange them in effective form. ‘There is no origin- 
ality possible, for the facts are common property, and all that any 
one can do is to bring the string, as Montaigne said, with which the 
flowers are tied. -’The value is in the flowers, not in the string. 


* 
* * 


The experiments carried on under the general name of hypnotic 
increase in interest and significance. Perhaps the most startling are 
those of Dr. Luys, confirmatory of the “discovery” by Col. Roche 
that a hypnotized person was sensitive to stimuli applied at a 
distance from the physical body. It may be remembered that some 
months ago Col. Roche stated that he had found that a person, 
insensitive to stimuli applied directly to the surface of the body, 
showed symptoms of pain if the air was pinched at a short distance 
from the body, so that coma of the physical frame might be accom- 
panied by great sensitiveness to impressions made at a little distance 
on—what? ‘This curious “‘exteriorization,” as it was termed, of 
sensibility aroused much curiosity, the va/conale of the results ob- 
tained entirely escaping the experimenters, and Dr. Luys—the well- 
known scientist and author—has been conducting a series of 
experiments, designed to follow up the line of investigation initiated 
by Col. Roche. 


* 
* * 


An account of some of these experiments has been widely 
published, Dr. Luys having allowed a Dalziel representative to 
attend one of his sessions. ‘The following is the statement made: 


So complete was the exteriorization of the subject that Dr. Iuys was able to 
transfer a woman’s sensibility into a tumbler of water. The tumbler was then 
taken out of sight of the hypnotized person, and the representative was invited to 
touch the water, and as his hands came in contact with it the woman started as if 
in pain. This experiment was repeated several times, the requisite precautions 
being taken that the hypnotized subject should not’ see the contact between the 
hands and the water. The water retained the sensibility a considerable time, and, 
if drunk before the sensibility is exhausted, the patient falls into a deadly swoon. 
Dr. Iwys was also able to confirm the wonderful discovery made by Col. Roche, 
administrator of the Ecole Polytechnique, who found that it was possible to transfer 
the sensibility of a hypnotized person to the negative of a photograph of the sub- 
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ject, atid that the subject not only felt but showed signs of any mark made on the 
negative. Suppositg, for instance, a scratch was drawn with a pin across the hand 
on the negative after it had been charged with sensibility, the subject would shriek 
with pain, and a few instants later a mark similar to that made on the negative 
would be visible on the hands of the subject. Dr. Luys tried the experiment to-day 
several times with an extraordinarily sensitive subject now at the Charité, and each 
tinie with considerable success. 

It may be suggested, in passing, that this human vivisection en- 
tails very serious responsibilities on those who are blindly investigat- 
ing forces they do not understand at the risk of their unfortunate 
patients. It is all very well to talk of ‘an extraordinarily sensitive 
subject,” ott whom experiments are tried several times “with con- 
siderable success”! But suppose the experiment is so successful 
that the patient dies? The result of one experiment was that ‘“‘the 
patient falls into a deadly swoon”! And if the patient passes from 
the deadly swoon into death, what then? Does the law permit 
experiments dangerous to human life to be made upon men and 
women for the increase of scientific knowledge? May a physician 
try how much of a poison a human being can swallow with im- 
punity? If yes, vivisection is legal applied to human beings, using 
the word vivisection in the extended sense in which it is now applied 
to experiments made on the living body. In one of the experiments 
given above, there is literal cutting, so that the patient shrieked 
with pain and the injury inflicted appeared on the skin. It is more 
than likely that death will befall the patient, in one of these expert- 
ments, as well as swoon, and it is a serious public question whether 
the investigations carried on in some of the Paris hospitals are not 
passing beyond all legitimate bounds. ‘To all who know anything of 
the physical nature of man, legitimate bounds have long ago been 
passed, and H. P. Blavatsky very bluntly said, while she was with 
us last, that Hypnotism, as practised, was neither more nor less than 
Black Magic. Of course, the very word Magic sounds absurd in the 
ears of our modern Materialism, and she was roundly laughed at for 
the warning. Maybe when physical death results from one of these 
experiments, people may begin to understand that astral and psychic 
forces can be used to bring about results that the law punishes 
heavily when they are caused by physical forces, and that this use of 
hitherto Occult forces is that which has always been described as 
Black Magic. 


* 
* * 


Every student of history will be struck with the extraordinary 
resemblance of the results obtained at La Charité with those borne 
witness to in the Witch Trials of the past. Physical injuries in- 
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flicted by wizards and witches on persons at a distance were among 
the commonest crimes brought before the Courts. Thus in 1324 
Master John of Nottingham was tried for making images of wax 
for mischievous purposes: 


And first to try the potency of the charm, Master John took a long leaden pin, 
and struck it two inches deep into the forehead of the image representing Richard 
de Lowe; on which Richard was found writhing and in great pain, screaming ‘‘ Har- 
row!” and having no knowledge of any man, and so he languished for some days.} 


Master John was lucky, for he was acquitted for want of evidence 
—a noteworthy point for those who fancy that the mere accusation of 


sorcery in those days meant condemnation. 


* 
* * 


The explanation of all this is easy enough. Man possesses an 
astral or ethereal body as well as a physical one, and the two are 
most intimately related. ‘The astral body can slip out of the physi- 
cal without any great difficulty, and when a person is thrown into 
a trance state this escape follows as a matter of course. Any injury 
inflicted on the astral body is transmitted to the physical, the two 
being joined together by a slender cord.” This transmission from 
the astral to the physical has long been termed “‘repercussion,” and 
Col. Roche and Dr. Luys have stumbled on repercussion pheno- 
mena. ‘The danger—beyond the temporary injury inflicted—lies in 
the fact that if the connecting cord between the astral and the 
physical body is snapped, the astral cannot reénter the physical, and 
lethargy must become death. ‘The life of the subject during all 
these experiments literally ‘hangs on a thread.” 

* ‘ * 

The glass of water, sensitive plate, or other object, is perfectly 
unnecessary. It is useful only as offering an object for the fixation 
of the operator’s will. If he be ignorant of the force he is using, 
the object assists concentration, and thus facilitates the impulsion of 
the astral body to the given spot. But if he selects a spot in the 
“empty air,” his experiment will be equally successful. If a clair- 
voyant were present at a session like the one described, he would be 
able to see the emergence of the astral body, and its impulsion at 
the will of the operator. Perhaps in this way it might be possible 
» to convince the Parisian doctors of the extreme danger to life and 
sanity involved in the course they are pursuing. 

* * * 
Hypnotism has appeared in a law-court in America in a fashion 


1 Witch Stories, Mrs. Lynn Linton, p. 148. 
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that opens up strange possibilities. A man named: Livernash was 
accused of murder, and the defence set up was that he was not 
responsible, being very easily influenced hypnotically. A doctor 
present hypnotized him during the trial, and while in the trance he 
was led to give a full description of the way in which he committed 
the murder. When he was recalled “his manner at once underwent 
a complete change. He became alert, keen, and suspicious.” ‘There 
is something terrible in the idea of a man being thus forced into 
confession without his own knowledge, literally drawing the rope 


round his own neck. 


* 
* * 


What is termed ‘‘a curious ghost-story” has been published in 
Woman, and has come to my notice as quoted in the SA Yames’s 
Gazette. It runs as follows, in the words of the writer, who received 
it from the lips of the spectator: 


My friend, like myself, is not a believer in the supernatural, nor should I 
describe him as an imaginative or visionary person. He was staying a short time 
ago at a country house in Ireland with a friend who had but lately taken unto 
himself a second wife. The first evening passed pleasantly, and my friend retired 
to rest in the best of spirits. He was, some time after going to bed, awakened by 
the opening of his door, and the sudden appearance of a shaft of light coming 
through it, showing him the figure of a women in evident distress. He spoke to 
her, and on receiving no answer seized the box of matches and endeavoured to 
light a candle. When at last he succeeded in doing so, the light and the woman 
were gone, and the door was closed. Unable to sleep after this mysterious appari- 
tion, Mr. —— for two hours tried to convince himself that he had been the victim 
of a ghostly dream, and while endeavouring to take this view of the case was 
horrified to see the door slowly and noiselessly opened, and the same woman enter 
his room. ‘This time he saw her face, and recognized it as the original of a portrait 
opposite to which he sat during dinner. The tears poured down her cheeks as she 
went to the window and looked, and then outside he heard a child crying. But 
again as he spoke and endeavoured to spring from his bed the vision vanished, and 
my friend, who is certainly no coward, admits that he was paralyzed by fear of the 
uncanny proceedings. 

At breakfast he told his host of his night’s adventures, and heard from him the 
explanation of the phenomenon. The lady whose portrait he saw on the wall had 
been his first wife, and had died of grief caused by the loss of their only child, 
which had been killed by a fall from a window of the very room in which Mr. —— 
had slept. Until too ill to leave her bed, the bereaved mother had haunted the 
room which had been the scene of so sad an accident, and since her death these 
appearances and sounds had, it was alleged by several people, been seen and heard 
continually. It was only through the ignorance of a servant new to the place that 
the mistake had been made of putting my friend there, for the room, left as it was 
at her death, was now never used. 


In this case the “ghost” is what we call the Kama Rtipa, the 
form in which the Intelligence is clothed for awhile after death, the 
last of its mortal vestures to be shaken off. Even after the freed 
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Spiritual Intelligence had passed onward, this semi-conscious 
phantom would repeat automatically the scene which had made so 
deep an impression on the emotional nature of the deceased. As 
people get rid of the fear of being laughed at for superstition or 
weak-mindedness, plenty of evidence will be forthcoming as to the 
reality of these ethereal forms, and it will become as natural for 
them to be classified according to their nature, as it is now natural 
to classify other living beings. In describing the animals of a 
country, no one complains of the complexity and abstruseness of 
speaking of them as horses, cats, and dogs, instead of under the one 
name ‘‘animal.” And so, as the worlds around us become familiar, 
we shall no longer lump all their inhabitants together as “ ghosts” 
or as “spirits.” 
* "d * 

A most amusing comedy is being played on the other side of 
the Atlantic by a Mr. Henry B. Foulke, a whilom real estate Agent 
in Philadelphia, who has taken it into his head to play the part of 
would-be head of the Theosophical Society, albeit he is not even a 
member thereof. He came over to England early in last summer, 
and presented for my inspection a number of very badly painted 
pictures and some roughly scrawled letters, which he declared were 
precipitated by Socrates, Plato, and other great men. ‘The pictures— 
among them a ghastly caricature of H. P. Blavatsky—were oil daubs 
of the roughest and commonest kind, bearing palpable marks of 
the brushes and knives with which they were executed; yet Mr. 
Foulke had the effrontery to present them as “precipitations.” Now 
“precipitation” is a peculiar process, very easily recognizable, and 
to present pictures of the type of signboards poorly executed as 
examples of precipitation was an insult to one’s intelligence only 
excusable on the supposition that the person so presenting them was 
not quite sane. Mr. Foulke also claimed to possess some letters 
from H. P. Blavatsky, appointing him her “successor” (!), but these 
he refused to show me. I thought the poor man was crazy, but I 
now see in the American papers that he is actually putting forward 
a claim—on the strength of his preposterous daubs—to be the head 
‘of the Society and to represent our revered Teacher, and that he 
states that I withdrew from my support of Mr. Judge as the future 
President of the T. S. and brought over to Mr. Foulke many Theo- 
sophical Lodges, and that he has letters from me withdrawing from 
some “attempted scheme,” not explained by him. ‘This appears to 
be delibrate knavery rather than mere lunacy, for there is not a word 
of truth init. Mr. Judge is chosen by the T. S. as Colonel Olcott’s 
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successor in the Presidency, and he has now, as he has had all along, 
my hearty and full support. I have withdrawn from no position, 
and Mr. Foulke’s absurd statements were to me mere matters of 
pitying compassion until he emerged in the character of a deliberate 
teller of falsehoods, trying to trouble a Society with which he is in 
no way connected. When he came to the London Headquarters 
he declared that he came to take control of affairs; naturally, we 
laughed at him, and supposed he was mad. A crazy girl had come 
in similar fashion once before, and had demanded that everything 
should be given over to her. Mr. Foulke, however, stated that we 
should receive phenomenal proofs of his claim, and in the presence 
of half a dozen of us he pledged himself that if such proofs were 
not given before a certain date he would make no further claim. 
The date passed, nothing happened, and Mr. Foulke persists! ‘The 
whole proceeding is so crazy that it would not deserve a word 
of notice, were it not that some American papers actually give 
publicity to it; and when I am announced in capitals as converted 
by Mr. Foulke’s pictures and as accepting his leadership, I may 
perhaps be permitted a mild protest against such unwarranted use 
of my name. I have read many funny things in connection with 
myself, but never anything funnier than that I endorsed Mr. Foulke 


and his pictures. What a queer world it is! 


* 
* * 


During the past year we have had little reason to complain of 
the newspaper press. On the whole, Theosophy has been treated 
very fairly in the matter of reports, and considering the nature of 
the subject, these have generally been surprisingly accurate. But 
the average newspaper man is but an average after all, and some- 
times he goes woefully astray. During the late Church Congress at 
Folkestone, Dr. Moorhouse, the Bishop of Manchester, made a 
slashing attack at one of the meetings on what he termed the new 
sensational philosophy, a neo-Kantian school which has of late 
years grown up at Oxford. ‘The reporter, like others of his kind, 
evidently knew nothing of philosophy, Kantian or otherwise, so he 
improved the occasion by heading his report, ‘The Bishop of Man- 
chester on Theosophy,” for to him it seemed to be certain that when 
a Bishop attacked philosophy, that philosophy mzzs¢ be Theosophical. 
The report was published in two of the London papers, the Globe 
and the Standard, but as ‘Theosophical ideas were conspicuous by 
their absence from the Bishop’s speech, Herbert Burrows wrote to 
him to ask him what he really did say and what he really meant. 
Subjoined is the Bishop’s reply. 
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BrisHop’s COURT, MANCHESTER, 


October rrth, 1892. 
My DEAR SIR, 


I never said one word about Theosophy in my address at the Dover Town Hall, 
nor intended to refer to the subject in any way. You are at liberty to make what 


use of this statement you please. 
Iam, yours faithfully, 


J. MANCHESTER. 
The Bishop’s courteous permission was taken advantage of and 
his letter has been published in most of the leading newspapers in 
the country. Contrary, however, to all received rules of journalistic 
etiquette, neither the S%andard nor the Globe were fair enough to 
print the contradiction. “ 


* 
* * 


Soon after these pages are in our readers’ hands, I shall be on 
my way to America, to visit various towns and deliver lectures on 
Theosophy. ‘There, as here, all my time and thoughts will be given 
to the furtherance of the great cause to which my life is dedicated, 
and during my absence capable hands will carry on my share of the 
English work at Headquarters. I hope to be home again in 
February. Our Headquarters’ staff is also to lose our much-valued 
Brother, Walter Old, who goes to our Masters’ Motherland to serve 
its peoples. Our loss will be keenly felt, but it is India’s gain, and 
we have no right to selfishly retain highly-trained workers massed 
at one spot, when so much ground has to be occupied. So we send 
our Brother out, to serve as a new centre whence may radiate, under 
Eastern skies, the loyalty and sense of duty learned at H. P. Blavat- 
sky’s feet; while, on the other hand, we draw in new workers to the 
London Headquarters, there to breathe in the spirit of the place 
until ready to go out, in their turn, to take up duty in other lands. 
Thus will the Masters’ Cause be most efficiently served, and the 
growing work be best carried on. 


rn OD 


TREPHINING IN THE STONE AGE.—A paper on this subject was read by Professor 
Victor Horsley, F.R.S. He said the question of trephiningy frequently practised, 
as it was, by savages in the present day, was also successfully executed in the Neo- 
lithic period. Photographs proving this from specimens found chiefly in France 
were shown, and the various methods, that is, scraping, drilling, and sawing 
probably employed were discussed and demonstrated to have been actually carried 
out. The operation was probably undertaken, in the first instance, to relieve the 
pain of an old contused wound of the skull, and in the second place, to empirically 
relieve Jacksonian epilepsy. The sites of the operation seemed to suggest this, 
since almost all the openings in the known cases were aggregated over the so-called 
motor region. Finally, the curious fact of the portions of bone removed being re- 
garded as of supernatural value was dwelt upon.—Avitish Medical Journal, October 
22nd, 1892, p. 919. 
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Che Attara Gita. 


Translated for LUCIFER by Rar B. K. LAHERI. 
CHAPTER I. 


RJUNA, after the successful issue of the battle of Kuru Kshetra, 
amidst the pleasures of rank, riches, and prosperity, had for- 
gotten the priceless instructions imparted to him by Shri Krishna, on 
the eve of that memorable battle. He now asks Keshava again to 
propound to him the secrets of the Brahma Jnanam. 
ARJUNA ASKED: 

1. O Keshava,' tell me the knowledge of that Brahma that is One, 
and without its like and rival, without Upadhi (attributes), beyond the 
AkAsha, source of all purity, that which cannot be approached by argu- 
ment, or reached by conception, the unknowable and the unknown, 
and that which is absolutely free from births and deaths. 

2. O Keshava, impart to me the knowledge of that which is Abso- 
lute, the only abode of Eternal Peace and Purity, the Instrumental 
(Nimitta) and Material (Upadana) cause of the Universe, though itself 
causeless and free from all connection. 

3. Tell me, O Keshava, the knowledge of that which dwells in 
every heart, and that which combines the fact of knowledge and the 
thing knowable in Itself. 

SHRi BHAGAVAN SAID: 

4. O thou long-armed one, thou who art the crest-jewel of the 
Pandu dynasty, O Arjuna, thou art most intelligent, because thou hast 
asked me a question which is at once most sublime and magnificent— 
to attain the knowledge of the boundless Tattvas. Hear, therefore, 
O Arjuna, attentively what I wish to say on the matter. 

5. He is called Brahma, who, devoid of all desires, and by the 
process of Yoga, sits in that state of meditation in which he assimi- 
lates his own Self-mantram (Pranava or Aum) with the Hamsa (Param- 
Atma). 

6. For the human being, the attainment of the state of Hamsa (I 
am He), within his own limits, is considered the highest Jnanam. 
That which remains merely a passive witness between the Hamsa and 
Non-Hanisa, z.e., the Paramatma and the destructible portion of the 
human being, is the Akshara Purusha in the form of Kitastha- 


1 Keshava means the manifested Logos, the union of Vishnu Brahma and Maheshvara, or the 


combined Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas Gunas. The word “Keshava” is from Ka-isha-va. 
2 
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Chaitanya (Atma-Buddhi). - When the knower finds and sees this 
Akshara Purusha in him, he is saved from all future troubles of birth 
and death in this world. 

7. The word “Kakin” is the compound of ka + ak + in. The 
first syllable Aa means happiness, the second 4s means misery, and 
the third /z denotes possessing; therefore one that possesses happi- 
ness and misery—the Jiva—is called “Kakin” or ‘‘Kaki.” Again the 
vowel a at the end of the syllable Aa is the conscious manifestation of 
Mila-Prakriti or the Jiva form of the Brahma, therefore when this a 
disappears, there remains only the A, which is the One great indi- 
visible Bliss—Brahm. 

8. He who is always able to retain his life-breath (Pranavayu) 
within himself, both at the time of walking and rest, can extend the 
period of his life over a thousand years. 

9. Conceive so much of the manifested Akdsha (sky) as can be 
brought within the range of one’s own mental view, as one undivided 
Brahma, then merge the Atma into it, and it into your own self; this 
done, 7.¢., when the Atma is made one with the Ak&sha, think of 
nothing else—as moon, stars, etc.—in the sky.’ 

10. Such a seeker of Brahma, after fixing his mind as aforesaid, 
and shutting himself out of all objective knowledge (Ajnanam), should 
hold fast the support of unchangeable Jnanam, and think of the One 
Indivisible Brahma in the inner and outer Akasha, that exists at the 
end of the nose, and into which the life-breath merges.? 

11. Freed from both nostrils, where the life-breath disappears, 
there (z.¢., in the heart) fix thy mind, O Partha,® and meditate upon the 
All-Supreme Ishvara. 

12. Think of the Shiva, there, as devoid of all conditions of life, 
pure but without lustre (Prabha), mindless, Buddhi-less. 

13. The signs of Samadhi are the negation of all positive conditions 
of life and the complete enthralment or subjugation of all objective 
thoughts. 

14. Although the body of the meditator may now and then become 
somewhat unsteady at the time of meditation, yet he is to consider that 
the Paramatma is immovable. This is the sign of SamAdhi. 

15. He that considers the Paramatma as without J/a/rd, 7.c., neither 
short nor long in metre, soundless, unconnected with vowels or con- 
sonants, and beyond the Point (Vindu, z.e., Anusvara, which produces 
a nasal sound), beyond the (Vada, 7.e., the voice that rises from the 


1 This is the Nirvikalpa Samdadhi—the subjective concentration of the mind, in which both the~- 


mind and life-breath become still like a flame without air. 

2 There are two well-known processes of practising Yoga; viz., to concentrate the mind (a) at 
the point where the nose ends, and (4) where the root of the nose begins. The result in both cases is 
the same, as are the further processes of practice, fut in either case the instruction of a Guru is 
necessary, otherwise it is absolutely impossible to succeed. 

8 Another name of Arjuna, 


~~ ae 
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throat, etc., and beyond the adds, z.e., the different phases of this 
sound, is the real knower of the Vedas. 

16. He that has acquired Vijnanam (the Supreme Knowledge) by 
the aid of Jaanam (7.e., the knowledge derived from books of Philo- 
sophy and instruction from a Guru), and has learned to place the 
object of this knowledge in his heart, and he that has acquired peace of 
mind, such a person requires no Yoga for further practice, and no 
meditation for further conception. 

17. The syllable (Aum) with which the Vedas begin, which figures 
in the middle of the Vedas, and with which the Vedas end, unites 
Prakriti with its Own Self; but that which is beyond this Prakriti- 
united Pranava is Maheshvara. 

18. A boat is necessary until one gets to the other side of the river, 
but when a man once crosses the stream, the boat is no longer necessary 
for his purpose. 

1g. As a husbandman throws away the husks, after thrashing out 
the corn, so does also an intelligent person give up the study of books 
after he has attained knowledge from them. 

20. As light is necessary to find a wished-for object in a dark 
chamber, but when once the object is found, the light is necessariiy put 
aside; so also when the Object of the Supreme Knowledge, that is 
kept hidden by the illusions of Maya, is once found out by the torch 
of Knowledge, the Knowledge itself is afterwards put aside as un- 
necessary. 

21. As milk is not necessary for a person who is already satisfied 
with the drink of nectar, so also Vedas are not required for a man who 
has already known the Supreme Deity. 

22. Thrice fortunate is the Yogi who has thus satiated his thirst by 
the nectar of knowledge, he is henceforth bound to no Karma, as he 
has become the knower of the Tattvas. 

23. He, that has known the unspeakable Pranava as the one con- 
tinuous sound of a big gong, or like one unbroken thread (Dhara) of 
. oil, without division and separation, understands the real meaning of 
the Vedas. 

24. He, that uses his own Atma as one Avani (a piece of wood that 
produces fire when rubbed), and Pranava as the other, and constantly 
rubs the two together, he will very soon see the hidden fire thus pro- 
duced by the friction of the two, even as he produces the fire that is 
hidden in the bosom of the Arani. 

25. As long as one does not see within himself that sublime Ripa 
which is purer than purity itself, and which beams forth like a smoke- 
less light, he should continue his meditations with a steady mind, fixing 
his thoughts upon that Rupa (form). 

26. The Jivatma, although (considered to be) very distant from 
Paramatmé, is still very near to it; and although it has a body, still it 
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is without body; the Jivatma itself is pure, omnipotent and self- 
evident. 

27. Although it (Jivatma) is (considered to be) in the body, but 
still it is 20¢ in the body; it is not affected by any change of the body, 
nor does it take part in any enjoyment appertaining to the body, 
nor can it be bound down or conditioned by anything that binds the 
body. 

28. As oil exists in the seed (7¢.c., pervading the whole of it) and 
butter (Ghritam) in cheese (Kshiran, z.c., milk boiled and thickened), 
as smell exists in the flower, and juice in fruits, 

29. So does the Jivatma, which permeates the whole universe, 
also exist in the human body. Like the fire hidden in the bosom of 
wood, and like the air that pervades the whole limitless Akasha, 
Atma, the dweller in the caves of Manas, unseen and unperceived, 
becomes its own expressor, and walks in the Ak@sha of the human 
heart. 

30. Though the Jivatma dwells in the heart, yet it has its abode in 
the mind; and though dwelling in the heart it is itself mindless. The 
Yogi, who sees such an Atma in his own heart through the help of his 
own mind, gradually becomes a Siddha himself. 

31. He that has been able to make his mind entirely unsupported 
and one with the Akdsha, and to know the unchangeable One, his state 
is called the state of Samadhi. 

32. Though living upon air he that daily practises Samadhi to 
make himself happy with the drink of the Yoga-nectar, becomes able 
to destroy the destroyer. 

33. He that contemplates the Atmé as No-thing above, No-thing 
below, No-thing in the middle, and No-thing all round, his state is 
called the state of Samadhi. (That is Nirdlambha, non-supported or 
self-supported Samadhi.) 

34. The Yogi who thus realizes the No-thingness of the Atma 
becomes free from all virtue and vice. 

ARJUNA ASKED: 

35. Tell me, O Keshava, how Yogis should meditate upon the 
colourless and formless Brahma, when the mind is unable to think upon 
that which it has never seen, and that which can be seen is material, and 
consequently subject to destruction (change) ? 

SHRi BHAGAVAN SAID: 

36. That which is full above, full below, full in the middle, and full 
all round, is the All-full Atma, and he that contemplates the Atma thus, 
is said to be in the state of Samadhi. 

ARJUNA ASKED: 

37. Tell me, O Keshava, how the Yogi is to practise meditation 
when the Sdélambha which thou hast just described is unreal and that 
which is Nirdlambha means No-thingness? 
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SHRI BHAGAVAN SAID: 

38. He who, atter purifying his mind, contemplates the pure Param- 
Atma, and looks unto his own Self as the one vast undivided whole of 
the manifested universe, becomes happy by knowing the Brahma. 

ARJUNA ASKED: 

39. All the letters have long and short metrical sound, they (letters) 
are also joined by the Vindu (Anusvara-point), and the latter (Vindu) 
when disjoined, merges itself into the Nada (Sound), but where does the 
Nada merge? 

KRISHNA SAID: 

40. Light exists in the voice of the ceaseless Sound, and Manas 
(thought) in that light; the Space where the Manas disappears (merges 
in itself) is the Supreme Foot of Vishnu. 

41. Aiming at the unknowable, where the Sound of the Pranava, 
led up on high by the Life-Air, disappears, that Space is called the 
Supreme Foot of Vishnu. 

ARJUNA ASKED: 

42. Tell me, O Keshava, when the Life-Breath leaves this body of 
five elements, and the tenement itself is again reduced to them (the 
elements), where do the virtue and vice of the man go, and whom do 
they accompany ? 

SHRi BHAGAVAN SAID: 

43. The destiny produced by the result of virtue and vice, the 
Essence of the five Bhtttas—the mind (lower mind), the five senses, 
and the controlling genii (Devatas) of the five organs of Karma, all 
these by reason of the Ahankara (personality) of the mind accompany 
the Jiva as long as it remains ignorant of the knowledge of the 
Tattvas. 

ARJUNA ASKED: 

44. O Krishna, the Jiva, in the state of Samadhi, leaves all the 
movable and immovable objects of the world, but what is it that 
leaves the Jiva so to remove the name of Jivaship? 

SHRi BHAGAVAN SAID: 

45. The Prana-Vayu always passes between the mouth and the 
nostrils; the Ak@sha drinks (absorbs) the Prana, (7.e., when the Jiva 
leaves the body, after acquiring the knowledge of the Tattvas), thus 
when the Prana is once absorbed the Jiva does not figure again as Jiva 
in the arena of this world. 

ARJUNA ASKED: 

46. The AkAsha that pervades the whole Universe also encom- 
passes this objective world, it is therefore both in and out of every- 
thing. Now tell me, O Krishna, what is It that is beyond this 
Akasha? 

SHRf BHAGAVAN SAID: 
47. O Arjuna, the Ak@sha is called Shunya (vacuum), because it 
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means the want or absence of things or anything. This Akasha has 
the quality of Sound, but that which gives it the power of Sound (as 
emptiness cannot produce any sound), though Itself Sound-less, is 
the unknown and unknowable Brahma. 

48. The Yogis see the Atma within them; this they do when they 
shut out all external senses (not by any physical action); for such a 
person, when he leaves his body, his Buddhi (7.e., material intelligence) 
dies away, and with the death of his Buddhi’ his ignorance also dis- 
appears (7.e., he becomes spiritual). 

ARJUNA ASKED: 

49. It is evident that the letters are pronounced by means of the 
teeth, lips, palate, throat, etc., therefore how can they (letters) be 
termed indestructible (Nitya), when their destructibility is apparent on 
their very face? 

SHRI BHAGAVAN SAID: 

50. That letter is called indestructible which is self-pronouncing, 
z.e., Without the effort of any pronunciation, which is neither vowel nor 
consonant, which is beyond the eight places of pronunciation, which 
is not subject to long or short accents, and which is thoroughly devoid 
of the Ushma Varnas (7.e., the four letters, Sha, Kha, Sa, and Ha, 
called Ushma on account of their pronunciation depending greatly on 
the help of Vayu or air—meaning, therefore, subject to no air or 
breath). 

ARJUNA ASKED: 

51. Tell me, O Krishna, how, by closing their external senses and 
knowing that Brahma, which hes concealed in every matter and every 
substance, the Yogis realize Nirvana Mukti (2.2, absolute freedom 
from every kind of bondage)? 

SHRf BHAGAVAN SAID: 

52. The Yogis see the Atma within when they shut out all their 
external senses; for such a person when he leaves his body, his Buddhi 
(material intelligence) dies away, and with the death of his Buddhi his 
ignorance also dies away. 

53. As long as the Tattvas are not known to a person, so long it is 
necessary for him to practise concentration of mind by shutting out 
external senses, but once he thoroughly attains the knowledge of the 
Tattvas he identifies himself with the Universal Soul. 

54. From the nine openings (portals) of the body, the waters of 
knowledge always pass out, consequently one cannot know the Brahma 
unless he becomes as pure as the Brahma Itself. (Meaning, the powers 
of mind should be concentrated within, and not allowed to dwell upon 
external objects through the nine Indriyas.) 

55. The body itself is exceedingly impure, but that which takes a 


1 Students must distinguish between the Vedantic use of this term and the significance assigned 
to it in the Esoteric Philosophy.—[Eps.] 
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body (Jivaétma) is purity itself; he that has known the difference of 
the real nature of these two never troubles himself with the question 
of purity, for whose purity should he search after? (The Jivatma is 
always pure.) 


CHAPTER II. 


ARJUNA ASKED: 

1. Tell me, O Keshava, what is the evidence when one, knowing the 
Brahm as the all-pervading and all-knowing Parameshvara, believes 
himself to be one with It? 

KESHAVA SAID: 

2. As water in water, milk in milk and (clarified) butter in butter, 
so the Jivatma and Paramatma become one in union without any 
distinction and difference. 

3. He who with undivided attention endeavours to unite the Jiv- 
atma with the Paramatma, according to the manner prescribed by the 
Shastars (7.e., Rishis) to him the all-pervading and universal Light 
shows itself in due time. 

4. When, by acquiring knowledge, the knower becomes the object 
of knowledge itself, then he frees himself from all bondage by the 
virtue of his knowledge, and needs no more practice of Yoga or 
meditation. 

5. He, in whom the light of knowledge always shines forth, has his 
Buddhi constantly fixed on the Brahma, and with the fire of supreme 
knowledge he is able to burn down the bonds of Karma. 

6. Such a knower of the Tattvas, by the realization of the Param- 
atma that is pure as the spotless Akasha and without a second, lives 
in it (¢.e, Paramatma) without any Upadhi (z.e., being free from all 
attributes), as water enters into water. 

Fh Atma is Stikshma like the AkAsha, and therefore it cannot be 
seen by the eyes, nor can the Inner Atma (Mind) which is like the 
Vayu (air) be seen either; but he who has been able to fix his Inner- 
Atma by the Niralambha Sam4dhi, and has learned to direct the course 
of his external senses inward, can know the unity of the Atma and 
Antaratma (Inner Soul or Mind). 

8. Wherever a Jnanin may die, and in whatever manner his death 
may happen, he becomes one with the Atm4 when he leaves his body, 
even as the AkAsha in the pot becomes one with its parent AkAsha when 
the pot is broken, matters not where nor how it breaks. i 

9. Know by the process of Annaya and Vatireka that the Atma 
which pervades the whole body is beyond the three states of conscious- 
ness—waking, dreaming, and dreamless sleep. 

[In the state in which although the material consciousness is absent, 
still the presence of the Atma is perceived as a witness to that state, 
this process is called the Annaya; whereas the ignorance by which the 
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man in the Sthtila Sharira, does not perceive the presence of the Atma, 
although it is ever-present, is called Vatireka. This twofold process 
exists in each of the above-mentioned three states of consciousness. | 

10. He who has been able to dwell with his mind for one moment on 
a single point (7.c., to perceive the Light of Chaitanya) frees himself 
from the sins of his past hundred births.* 

11. On the right side spreads the Pingala Nadi (7.e., from the sole 
of the right foot right up to the top of the head where the Sahasrara 
exists), it is bright and shining like a great circle of Fire (or the Sun); 
this product of virtue (Pingala) is called the vehicle of the Devas. 
(Meaning, that those who can fix their mind in this Nadi, can journey 
through the sky like Devas, therefore it is called the ‘‘ Deva-Jana” or the 
vehicle of the Devas.) 

12. On the left side stretches forth the Ida ( 7.c, from the sole of 
the left foot up to the Sahasrara at the top of the head), the brightness 
of this Nadi is comparatively less, like the disk or circle of the Moon; 
it dwells with the breath of the left nostril, and it is called the vehicle 
of the Pitris. (Meaning, that those who can fix their mind in this NAdi, 
can ascend to Pitri-Loka and no further, hence it is called ‘‘ Pitri-Jana” 
or the vehicle of the Pitris.) 

13 and 14. Like the back-bone of a vina, or harp, the long tract of 
bone with many joints that stretches from the seat right up to the head 
of a human being is called the Meru-Danda (spinal cord). There isa 
minute aperture or hole that passes right through this Meru-Danda 
from the Mila-Dhara to the head; it is through this hole that there 
passes a Nadi which the Yogis call the Brahma-Nadi or Sushumna. 

15. Sushumn4 is a fine nerve that passes between the Id& and 
Pingala; from this Sushumna all the Jnana-NA€dis (sensory nerves) take 
their birth, hence it is called the Jnana Nadi. 

[That Nadi that takes its origin from the Sahasrara, and growing 
gradually finer, descends through the canal of the spinal column, is 
called the Sushumna. At first nine sets of smaller Nadis spring from 
it and spread towards the eyes and other organs of sense, etc.; after- 
wards from each joint of the spinal column to which the pairs of ribs 
are attached, one on either side, and underneath each rib, there are 
successively stretched thirty-two sets of N4adis, with innumerable 
branchlets covering the whole body like a network; these produce the 
sense of touch and perform other necessary work requisite for the 
up-keep of the Sthtla Sharira. These Nadis are so fine in their tex- 
ture that if 400 of them be collected and tied together, still they cannot 
be seen by the naked eye; though so fine, still they are like pipes, there 
is emptiness within them, and in this empty space there exists a certain 
substance, like oil, in which the Chaitanya reflects; for this reason the 


1 This probably means that the ‘‘ vision of the fields of eternity’’ can never be attained until a 
person is purified from the “ sins’”’ of past births.—[Eps.] 
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Rishis call the Sushumna the parent of all these smaller NAdis, the 
Jnana-Nadi, and consider it to be just like a tree with its innumerable 
branches covering the whole of the human body, the root being up- 
wards—at the Sahasrara—and the branches downwards. | 

16. The Sun, the Moon, and the other Devatds, the fourteen Lokas 
of Bhur, Bhuvar, etc., the ten Dikas (directions), East, West, etc., the 
sacred places, the seven oceans, the Himalaya and other mountains, the 
seven Islands of Jambu, etc., the seven sacred rivers, Ganga, etc., the 
four Vedas, all the sacred philosophies, the sixteen vowels and twenty- 
four consonants, the Gayatri and other sacred Mantrams, the eighteen 
Puranas and all the Upa-Puranas included, the three Gunas, Mahat 
itself, the root of all the Jivas, the Jivas and their Atma, the ten 
breaths, the whole world, in fact, consisting of all these, exists in the 
Sushumna. 

[As all outward objects that are cognizable by the human senses 
are reflected in the Sushumna N4di, therefore the Rishis call this body 
the ‘‘microcosm.” For instance, when you see the sun, moon, or the 
stars, you do not actually go near to them in order to see, but you see 
them because they are reflected in your Sushumna Nadi. If your mind 
had the power to go out of your body, in order to see them, then you 
would be able to see all and everything that lies in the ‘‘ Royal Road,” 
and in such a case you would know all and every occurrence that takes 
place in every quarter of this globe, nay, and somewhere else, in this 
vast universe. | 

17. As various Nadis have sprung up from the Sushumna, the 


receptacle of the Inner soul of all Jivas—and are stretched out in all 
directions of the physical body, therefore it is considered like a huge 
tree reversed. The Tattva-Jnanins alone are able to walk on every 
branch of this tree by the help of Praéna-Vayu. 

18. In this human body there exists seventy-two thousand Nadis 
which admit of sufficient space for entrance into them through Vayu; 
the Yogis alone become acquainted with the true nature of these Nadis 
by the virtue of their Yoga-Karma. 

19. Having closed up the nine portals of the body, and being ac- 
quainted with the source and nature of the Nadis that stretch up and 
down the seats of the several organs of sense, the Jiva, rising to the 
state of superior knowledge with the aid of the Life-Breath, attains 
Moksha. 

20. On the left side of this Sushumn4, and near the point of the 
nose, there exists the Indra-Loka by name called Amaravati: and the 
bright luminous sphere that exists in the eyes is known by the name of 
Agni-Loka. 

[Of the nine sets of nerves springing from the Sushummné, at first 
one set enters into the organ of sight, but it forms into a circle before 
branching out and entering into both the eyes, this circle is called 
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Agni-Loka. Similarly the circle which the second set of the nerves 
makes before entering into the nostrils, is known by the name of Amara- 
vati or the capital of Indra-Loka. | 

21. Near the right ear exists the Yama-Loka (the place of Death) 
known by the name of Sam-Yamani, and on its side exists the sphere 
of the Nairrita Deva, called by the name of Nairrita-Loka. 

{ Yama-Loka means the sphere of Death, because there exists such 
a delicate place near the ear that a slight injury is likely to cause death 
to a person, hence this sphere is called Yama-Loka. 

Nairrita Loka is also called Raksha-Loka. At the side of Yama- 
Loka there exists a place the nerves of which enable a person to 
masticate hard things such as meat, etc., hence this place is known by 
the name of Nairrita-Loka or Raksha-Loka. 

22. On the west (z.¢., of the Sushumna), and situated in the back, 
there exists the sphere of Varuna called by the name of Vi-bha-varti: 
and on the side of the ears, the sphere is known as Gandhavati, this is 
the seat of the Vayu. 

[There is a certain place in the back of a man which the ordinary 
people of the Hindtis touch with their wet fingers at the time of per- 
forming the halting ceremony, this place is called Vi-bha-vari, because 
here the nerves are so sensitive, that no sooner one fixes his attention 
there than he becomes covered with Maya and falls into sleep. The 
term Vi-bha-vari means night or darkness. 

Similarly the place beside the ears, whence the air carries the 
smell, is called Gandhavati, meaning the place of smell; the place 
which starts the air to carry the smell into the nostrils is called the 
Vayu-Loka. | 

24. On the north side of Sushumna, extending from.the throat 
up to the left ear, and in the sphere of Kuvera, known by the name of 
Pushpa-vati, exists the Chandra-Loka. 

[Kuvera is the god of riches, the Plutus of the Hindi Mythology, 
his place is called Pushpa-vati, meaning place of golden flowers. } 

24. In the left eye and in connection with the Ishana direction 
exists Shiva-Loka, known by the name of Mano-mani; the Brahm- 
puri that exists in the head should be considered as the microcosm in 
the human body, because it is the root and origin of the Jnana-Nadi 
Sushumna, therefore called Manomaya-Jagat, or the world of mind. 

25. Like the dreadful fire at the time of Pralaya, the eternal dwells 
at the sole of the feet; the same all-pure eternal imparts blessing both 
above, below, in the middle, in and out (of the body). 

{| When one dwelling in Sushumna, drinks the nectar of happiness, 
then whatever obstacles may appear to him both from above, below, or 
the middle of his body, they instantly disappear no sooner the medi- 
tator fixes his mind on the eternal dwelling at the sole of his feet.*] 


1 Referring to the direction of certain magnetic currents.—[Eps.] 
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26. The lower portion, or the sole of the foot, is called Atala; the 
upper portion, or the top, is called Vitala; the upper part of the joint 
between the leg and foot (7.e, the ankle) is called Nitala, and knee 
(Jangha) is called Sutala. 

27. The lower portion of the thigh (Janu) is called Mah§atala; 
the upper portion of it (Urt) is called Rasatala, and the loin (Koti) is 
termed Talatala. This way it is proper to know the seven PAatalas that 
exist in the human body. 

28. In the Patala where the serpents live in coils, and below the 
navel, is the place known by the name of Bhogindra; this dreadful 
place, like a burning Hell and Doomsday Fire, is termed Mahapatala; 
in this sphere, the eternal, known by the name of Jiva, displays itself 
in serpentine coils like a circle. 

29. Bhur-Loka exists in the navel, in the armpit! exists the Bhuvar, 
while the Svarga-Loka, with the sun, moon, and stars, dwells in the heart. 

30. The Yogis realize perfect bliss by imagining the seven Lokas, 
the Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, and innume- 
rable other Lokas, like Dhruva, etc., in the heart. 

31. In the heart (of the persons who thus imagine) dwells the 
Mahar-Loka, the Jana-Loka exists in the throat, the Tapar-Loka 
between the two eyebrows, while the Sattva-Loka exists in the head. 

32 and 33. This Brahmanda-shaped Earth®* dissolves itself into 
Water, the Water is dried up by Fire, the Air swallows up the Fire, and 
the Akasha drinks the Air in turn; but the Akasha itself is assimilated 
in the Mind, the mind in Buddhi, the Buddhi in Ahank4ra, the Ahan- 
kara in Chittam, and the Chittam in Kshetra-jna (7.e., Atma or Spirit). 

[Ahankara here means the ‘self-consciousness,’ Mahat, or the 
Third Logos; it corresponds to the Mind in the human principles. 
Chittam means the ‘‘ abstract consciousness,” the Second Logos, corre- 
sponding to Buddhi of the human principles. Kshetra-jia, or the 
knower of the planes, means the Spirit or the First Logos, correspond- 
ing to Atma of the human principles of the Exoteric Theosophy. 
Mind here means the Kama mind, and Buddhi means the faculty of 
ascertaining truth. 

According to the definition given by Shri Shankaracharya in his 
Viveka Chidamani, the Mind, Buddhi, Ahankara, and Chitta are the 
four handmaids of Antaskarana; the quality of Mind is to doubt, 
that of Buddhi is to ascertain, Chitta retains or keeps, while Ahankara 
expresses its self-consciousness or shows “I-am-ness.” The place of 
the mind is the throat, that of Buddhi the mouth, Chitta dwells in the 
navel, while Ahank4ra resides in the heart. |* 


1 This localizes a great nervous and magnetic centre that directs every motion of the arms.—[Eps. ] 

2 That is, like the egg of Brahma.—[{Eps.] 

8 All the explanations in brackets are mere translations, except this portion, which I have simply 
explained from the teachings of ‘“H. P. B.”’ and Shri Shankaracharya. Compare also Shlokas 38 and 
39 of Jnana Sankalini Tantram, in the April number of LUCIFER. 
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34. The Yogis who contemplate me with one mind as “I am he” 
are saved from the sins collected during a hundred millions of Kalpas. 

35. As the Ak4sha of the pot is absorbed in the Mahakasha when 
the pot is broken, so also the ignorance-bound Jivatma is absorbed in 
the Paramatma when ignorance is destroyed. 

36. He who has been able to acquire the knowledge of the Tattvas 
that the Jivatma is absorbed in the Paramatma, even as the AkAsha of 
the pot is absorbed in the Mahakasha, becomes undoubtedly free from 
the chain of ignorance, and goes into the sphere of the Light of 
Supreme Knowledge and Wisdom. 

37. If a man practise asceticism and severe austerity for a thou- 
sand years, standing on one leg only, he cannot realize one-sixteenth 
part of the benefit gained by Dhyana-Yoga (meditation). 

Those that constantly chant the four Vedas and read other religious 


’ 


works and yet fail to realize ‘I am that Brahma,” they are like the 
spoons that are used for every cooking operation, but yet remain 
without a single taste of the foods they prepare. 

As the ass bears the burden of sandal (wood), whereby he feels 
only the weight of the load and not the virtue of the sandal, even so is 
the case of the (nominal) readers of the many Shastras, because they 
do not understand the 7ea/ meaning of them, but carry them about like 
the beast of burden. 

38. As long as one does not acquire the knowledge of the Tattvas, 
so long should he attentively perform all good acts, observe purity 
of body and mind, perform religious sacrifice, and acquire experience 
and wisdom by visiting sacred places. 

39. At the time when the body oscillates backward and forward, 
the Brahman who hesitates to believe that he is Brahma fails to under- 
stand the great subtle Atma, even if he be conversant with the four 
Vedas. 

[At the time of practising meditation, when the Sushumna com- 
mences dancing up and down the spinal cord by the force of the up- 
rising Fire of Brahma, then the Linga Sharira within begins to move, 
which necessarily moves or swings the physical body; if at such a time 
one fails to consider himself ‘‘I am That,” his study of the Vedas and 
Shastras is simply useless. 

Linga is from the word Zina, which means to unite. As it makes 
possible the union with Brahma or Atma, therefore it is called Linga; 
Sharira is from the root S77, to emaciate, as it emaciates itself with 
the belief that ‘“‘I am Brahm,” therefore it is called Sharira. There- 
fore Linga Sharira means that body which emaciates itself and finally 
enables the Jiva to unite with Atma. Linga Sharira is increased by 
constant talking and other actions, therefore the less is spoken, etce., 
the better; it is no good increasing the Linga Sharira. } 

40. Although the cows may be of different colours, but the colour 
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of their milk is one and the same; even so in the case of the Jiva, 
the bodies may look different, but the Atma is one and the same in all. 

41. Food, sleep, fear, and sexual desire men have in common with 
brutes; it is the addition of knowledge (7.e., the faculty of knowledge 
or Buddhi) only makes him a man; if, therefore, he is devoid of this 
he is but equal to a brute. 

42. In the morning a man performs the necessities of life, in the 
middle of the day he fills his stomach with food, in the evening he 
satisfies the cravings of his sexual desire, and afterwards falls into the 
embraces of deep sleep—such is the case with the beasts also. 

43 and 44. That hundred millions of Jivas and thousands of Nada- 
Vindus’ are constantly destroyed and absorbed in that All-Purity, 
therefore the firm conviction that “I am Brahm” is known to be the 
only cause of Moksha for Great Souls (MahatmAs). 

45. Two words bind and liberate the Jivas respectively, the firm 
belief of “I” and ‘‘mine” (Mama) holds fast and binds the Jiva down, 
and the absence or want of the same (Nirmama) liberates him from all 
bondage. 

46. When the Mind becomes free from all desires and passions, 
then only the idea of duality ceases. When there arises that state of 
Advaita feeling (all in One and One in all), there dwell the supreme 
Feet of the Brahma. 

47. As a hungry person simply wastes his energy in vain when he 
strikes the air with blows for blood, so also a reader of the Vedas and 
other Shastras simply wastes his time and energy, if, notwithstanding 
his study, he fails to realize that “‘I am Brahm.” 


(To be continued.) 


Che Resurrection; 
ITS GENUINE CHARACTER CONSIDERED. 


R GLADSTONE, the British statesman, it is said, has declared 

his wish to live for two important reasons. One of these is to 
convince his countrymen of the substantial identity hetween the theory 
of Homer and that of the Hebrew Scriptures. Having been for many 
years a diligent student of both, he would seem to be admirably quali- 
fied in essential particulars for intelligent judgment of their resem- 
blances. They alike acknowledge the Supreme Being, with a choir of 
subordinate auxiliary divinities and spiritual essences of lower degrees, 


1 See the Voice of the Silence for the explanation of Nada. Vindu is the point where the Nada 
ends and is absorbed in the eternal; Vindu, therefore, is the mediatrix, the lady in the Bhagavata 
who acted as a go-between between Krishna, the Atm4, and Radha, the Manas. 
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among whom he is arbiter and executive—hardly omnipotent, as we 
understand the term—a divine life manifest in human form and charac- 
teristics, and commonly seen working for good, yet shaded by passion 
and various qualities that are hardly in keeping with our conception of 
the good and perfect. There is destiny likewise in various shades; 
individual, however, rather than universal, a karma and moral impul- 
sion; an ordained law of right and the allotting of a career and events 
which is virtually an immutable decree. Mr. Gladstone does not hesi- 
tate to glorify the Olympian religion as one of the topmost achieve- 
ments of the human mind, wonderful in character and influence, holding 
its place with the most thoughtful and energetic portions of the human 
family, yielding its supremacy with reluctance, and even now exerting 
a wonderful energy in our modern thought. It exalted the human 
element, made divinity attainable, upheld the standard of moral obliga- 
tion and tended to produce a lofty self-respect and those habits of mind 
and action which have resulted in a philosophy, art and literature that 
continue to the present day unrivalled and unsurpassed. The creed of 
the Homeric age brought both the sense and the dread of the divine 
justice to bear in restraint of vice and passion. There was a voice of 
conscience and an abiding sentiment of reverence and fear which in- 
spired all heroic activity. 

This unity and similarity which appear in the theology of the poet 
and the utterances of the Hebrew prophets are, doubtless, a common 
inheritance from an older religious faith. It may be, too, that each of 
them imparted some influence and energy to the other. There is always 
a tendency on the one hand for all worships and philosophies to inter- 
blend, and on the other to differentiate. They are like the little boughs 
and twigs of trees which grow from the older stocks and branches and 
develop an infinite variety of forms and genius, while deriving their 
energy and subsistence from the same source. 

The later times are not essentially different from the former times. 
We do not so much receive new inspiration and originate new thought 
as give new form and condition to that which existed long ago. This 
may be regarded as true alike of art, science and doctrine. It is very 
easy to trace the resemblance, and sometimes the actual transmission. 
In these ways certainly we are indebted alike to Greek and barbarian, 
to wise and unwise. ‘Thought, dogina, festival, rite and custom, as now 
existing among us, are, almost without exception, boons and loot from 
older and rival religious faiths. Their first and legitimate interpreta- 
tion, therefore, will preserve the analogies and conditions which belong 
to their earlier histories. We ought to be more careful in this respect 
than to concern ourselves overmuch with later interpretations that 
happen for the time to be pertinaciously insisted upon. 

Always the first enquiry of human beings will be to know the 
problem of their existence. Upon the Temple at Delphi were in- 
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scribed the two wise sentences: “Et,” (Zhou art) and ‘Know Thy- 
self.’ In their solution all intelligence is comprised. We recognize 
in them all that is of value in religion or philosophy. The rites of 
worship everywhere are manifestations of the endeavour to realize the 
sublime mystery. They all of them are conformed to one or another 
holy legend of a descent from spiritual to natural conditions, an allotted 
term of experience, and an ulterior exaltation to the diviner life. This 
was true of the multitude of faiths in the ancient and archaic periods, 
and we may suppose, was the significant feature in the later doctrine of 
the resurrection of Jesus. 

In his monograph upon this latter topic Mr. Wake has exhibited 
great fairness of temper, and a superior critical acumen. In collating 
his evidence from the writers of the Mew Testament, his selection of 
the epistles of Paul in preference to other documents, appears to be 
amply warranted. They were evidently written in the first century of 
our era, whereas, as the best scholars from Eichhorn to the present 
time are aware, the Gospels are of later date, the compilations of editors, 
and not original papers. They were not prepared according to any 
canon of criticism now in fashion, but are more or less a collection of 
distinct legends, somewhat after the form of the Dhammapada. If we 
would ascertain their true meaning we must rely upon other methods 
than our modern rules of interpretation, or even theological exegesis. 

The Rev. Dr. Hooykaas, in his admirable chapter on the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus,’ places the affair upon a different basis. He boldly 
declares: 

Amidst all the doubts that hang around this subject, of one thing at least we 
may be sure: that it forms a chapter of the inner life of the disciples, not of the 
outward life of the Master. In other words, the resurrection of Jesus is not an 


external fact of history, but simply a form of belief assumed by the faith of his 
friends and earliest disciples. 


He adds: 


Originally the resurrection and ascension were one. 


This, in fact, is signified by the Greek word ANASTASIS, which is 
used by the writers in the ew 7estament when this subject is mentioned. 
The prefix ava means above, on high; and the whole word accordingly 
denotes an exaltation, an ascent or elevation to a superior rank. In 
this sense it is evidently used by the great Apostle. 

Doctor Hooykaas has also given us the following ingenious and 
plausible explanation of the current notion upon this subject: 

It was only later, that the conception sprung up of his having paused upon 
earth, whether for a single day, or for several weeks, on his journey from the abyss 
to the height. We may, therefore, safely assert that if the friends of Jesus had 


thought as we do of the lot of those that die, they would never so much as have 
dreamed of their Master’s resurrection or ascension. For to the Christian belief of 


1 Narratives of the New Testament, I. i. 
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to-day it would be, so to speak, a matter of course that Jesus, like all good and 
noble souls—and indeed above all others—would go straight to a better world, ‘‘to 
heaven,” ‘“‘to God,” at the instant of his death; but in the conception of the Jews, 
including the Apostles, this was impossible. Heaven [in their conception] was the 
abode of the Lord and his angels only; and if an Enoch or an Elijah had been 
caught up there alive, to dwell there for a time, it was certain that all who died, 
without exception, must go down as shades into the realms of the dead in the 
bowels of the earth—and thence, of course, they could not issue except by “rising 
again.” And this is why we are never told that Jesus rose ‘‘from death,” far less 
“from the grave,” but always ‘“‘from the dead’’—that is, from the place where the 
shades of the departed abide; from the realms of the dead. The dead, when thus. 
waked into life again, must have a body, whether it were a new one, or whether the 
old one left the grave for him. Now the Apostles could not accept or endure the 
thought that their Master was left in the abyss a powerless and lifeless shadow— 
they were convinced that he must be living in heaven in glory; and, moreover, they 
believed themselves to have evidence of his continued existence. The only possible 
conclusion, therefore, was that he had 77sez from the realm of shades. 

All this is simple enough. Is it not equally clear that where there is no belie 
in this realm of shades a ‘‘resurrection’’ has no meaning? And if we have all 
ceased to believe in any such shadow-land, we are forced to admit that the narra- 
tives do not concern a fact in the life of Jesus, but a conception on the part of his 
friends. The contradictions in the narratives themselves, though so great as to lay 
insuperable obstacles in the way of a literal interpretation, no longer surprise us 
when we know that we are dealing with a product of the religious imagination, 
gradually amplified and embellished by tradition. 


This reasoning of the distinguished pastor of Rotterdam appears 
conclusive, and it indicates that we must seek in other directions for 
the truer understanding of the matter. As the vapour of a sensuous 
materialism is dissipated by a sublimer spirituality we may hope to be 
able to regard it with somewhat of intelligence. 

It may be well to take a historic survey of the field. In the second 
century of our era there were numerous groups and little societies, 
chiefly among the Greek-speaking peoples, the members of which com- 
memorated the Death and Resurrection of Jesus. There does not 
appear to have been any unusual feature or circumstance connected 
with this. The religion of Mithras, a form of Zoroastrianism, was then 
diffused all over the Roman world. It had very similar rites and doc- 
trines, and furnished a model for its more successful rival. The wor- 
ship of Serapis, of which the death and resurrection of a divine being 
made a prominent characteristic, had also been planted in Alexandria 
and disseminated elsewhere. Indeed, as it was recorded that the 
earlier Israelites living among the various peoples took part in their 
religious observances ( /udges iii. 5, 6), so the earlier Christians with a 
like catholicity participated in the service of Mithras and Serapis. 


1 The Greek verb ofhthe, used to express the seetng of Jesus after death, denotes mental, rather 
than bodily vision. So also, in the passage, Luke xxiv. 39: “A spirit hath not flesh and hands as you 
see me having.” The verb see, theorezte, denotes contemplation rather than direct physical percep- 
tion. The idea is: ‘as I seem to you to have.”’ 
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Said the Emperor Hadrian: 

There is but one God for them all, him do the Christians, him do the Jews, him 
do all the Gentiles worship. 

Esoterically all the divine personages of the different peoples were 
the same. The Father of all was indeed, in every age and every clime, 
adored. ‘The Passion of Adonis, his resuscitation and ascension on the 
third day had been annually celebrated in Syria, Asia Minor and Greece 
for many centuries. Even Assyria and Egypt paid homage to the 
Queen of Heaven, the Mother of God, and her Divine Son. It would 
be necessary to go far beyond the East and West, aye, even beyond 
remote Antiquity itself, to be able to transport ourselves away from 
these various dogmas. 

But about this period, and for a long time afterward, literature was 
extensively forged and interpolated by religicus men in order to change 
old doctrines into new revelations, and to engraft magic and ascetic 
notions into sacred books. Where abuse and reasoning did not effect 
the desired end of producing conviction, the murder of dissentients and 
philosophers and the burning of their writings were the final resort. 
Violence at length accomplished for a time the work for which argu- 
ment had proved inadequate. The picture is a sad one, but true to 
human experience even in our own day. 

Let us take up the Mew Testament again and read it as it means. 
Too long has the sense of important utterances been perverted till few 
see anything in them but somebody’s interpretation. Very many are 
weary of the polarized text of an arbitrary translation. On the render- 
ing of single words sects have been made and individuals discarded one 
another's friendship. Surely, if the genuine meanings be unearthed 
and revealed, there will be enough of the doctrine of charity, justice 
between man and man, the true and the right, itself to constitute a 
resurrection of life in which all honest, earnest souls will participate. 

We may contemplate the Pauline evangel of Jesus and the Resur- 
rection with clearer eyes. In the coming from the dead, we make no 
quest for reanimated flesh and blood, knowing that they cannot inherit 
a spiritual or heavenly condition. That which is by its nature and 
quality corruptible and transient is not an heir of the incorruptible and 
unchangeable. The anastasis which the Apostle so zealously and per- 
tinaciously proclaimed was infinitely more than the rebuilding of a 
physical frame-work after the manner set forth by religious materialists. 
It was in no sense the reviving of a corpse, but the exalting of human 
nature itself to celestial conditions. Thus we read the story of Jesus, 
the ideal man and son of man, begotten and born to all the circum- 
stances and trials of humanity without any exception, yet raised up by 
the Divine principle within him from the region of change and mate- 
riality to the heavenly estate. In this way he descended -nto “the 


lower parts of the earth,” the world of the dead into which we are all 
3 
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born, and ascended again, which is the resurrection, thus filling or ac- 
complishing every experience. 

Under the symbolic example of a man undergoing the trials of life 
and human passion, yet overcoming them, put to death and on the third 
day coming forth from the tomb and passing into heaven, we have the 
representation of our own spiritual career. We too descend from above 
into the geneszs and mortal condition, encounter the numerous tests and 
proofs of our character and fidelity, and at length, being made perfect 
through sufferings and experience, attain the supernal life. Whoever 
and whatever Jesus was or signified we shall be like him. He is the 
ideal, into the likeness of which we all must become assimilated. 

Divested of its adscititious matter this is what the Gospel of the 
Apostle really signifies. The earthly house in which we are taberna- 
cling will be dissolved. The bodily shape, the soma or sema, is the type, 
expression and simulacrum, but in no sense the personality. When 
the life passes from it, we all instinctively regard and treat it as a 
thing, human only in appearance. ‘That which constitutes self-hood 
is not there. The real person is not the flesh and blood, but that 
essence in which identity consists, and which, however much the 
physical frame may be marred and maimed, continues still intact. 
Paul was declaring this when he contrasted the “natural,” or rather 
the psychic body and the spiritual body. He sets forth our moral con- 
dition accordingly. When we are present in the body, by which he 
means, at home in it and not living as temporary sojourners, we are 
absenting ourselves from the Lord. But to withdraw ourselves and our 
affections from it is to become present with him, spiritually minded, 
and in community with those that are above. When we were in the 
earthly conditions we had been ‘buried with him by a baptism into 
death”; and as he rose above their conditions we, too, may rise, walk- 
ing in the new life. Our old man is thus crucified with him, and sin’s 
body brought to nought, that it may enslave us no more. 

In the £fistle to the Ephesians the same terms are used. The 
believers are there described as having been dead in trespasses and sins 
—that is, they had walked according to the Genius of this world, all 
living the life of the flesh and corporeal nature. When in this condi- 
tion God had caused then to rise into the true life—to rise up and sit 
in heavenly regions. The whole was unequivocally a moral experience. 

When Thomas Paine affirmed that the #74/e maintained the dogma 
of a resuscitation of the body, Bishop Watson, in his celebrated Reply, 
carefully refrained from pleading that Omnipotence was able to do all 
this, but demanded the proof, and denied that any such notion was 
taught. 

The true doctrine relates exclusively to spiritual conditions. The 
personality or real man 7ises from that portion of earth which it had 
vivified—vrises with the spiritual body which he always had, and rises in 
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full possession of all his senses and faculties, into a world of spiritual 
essences, of which his spiritual senses and organs take cognizance in the 
same manner as the material organs here perceive natural things. Man 
lives after the analogy of the chrysalis. Born into the world as a larva, 
he lays aside that form of existence and enters into a pupa-condition, 
from which he emerges into the superior, celestial mode of life. 

This intermediate condition is described in the Avesta as a period 
of three days. The soul, it was represented, continued for that space 
of time beside the body and then forsook it to go to the eternal home. 
This accounts for the term of three days which was set forth in the case 
of Jesus, and the peculiar stress laid upon the fact that Lazarus had 
been four days dead. The words imputed to Jesus are likewise ex- 
plained: ‘‘Destroy this temple, and in three days I will rear it again.” 
The dust returns to the earth as it was, and the spirit to the Eternal 
One from whom it came. Thus we are invested with the “building of 
God,” the house described by Paul as ‘“‘eternal in the heavens.” 

Perhaps those who have eyes that see without perceiving, and ears 
that hear without comprehending, receive these utterances in their 
external purport and do not pass beyond the purview and region of the 
transitory and material. They, however, who regard the truth with open 
eyes and the superior mental altitude, have the faculty of discernment 
which reaches within the vail and is cognizant of the actual and divine. 

To the philosophic mind the conception here propounded is not 
vague or shadowy. Spirit or mind is the real substance; flesh and 
blood are temporary and phenomenal. Even the scientists assure us 
that force is behind all physical manifestations. This includes our- 
selves and ail about us. But force and law may always be regarded as 
not only alive, but more real than the things which are thereby set into 
action. The mind, which is of the same category, is more substantial 
than the body. However dream-like this may seem, it is no irrational 
vagary. ‘We are such stuff as dreams are made of,” and very ap- 
positely; for we are constituted what we are by and from that Being 
who is essentially or super-essentially sfz77¢. Certainly no profounder 
reality exists than that. 

The Gospels abound with texts declaring or illustrating this 
doctrine. When the Sadducees questioned Jesus about the resurrec- 
tion, he responded by quoting a text from the books which they 
acknowledged, that God was the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
He cannot be a God of the dead, but of the living; so therefore the 
patriarchs had risen from the dead. Martha declares that her brother 
will rise up in the resurrection in the last day. The life on earth is 
computed by days, the last of which is the day beyond the limitation of 
time, the day of the Lord, the unending day of eternity. To us in this 
life it seems future, but really it is always present. Hence the declara- 
tion is true: 
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Whoever heareth my word and believeth in him who sendeth me hath life 
eternal, and cometh not into judgment, but hath passed out of death into life. 

Death, such as is here, is no conqueror of true souls. The bridge 
of judgment, described in the Avesta and A/ Kuran, is not for them to 
cross; they are already beyond it. Nor is this judgment any theatric 
spectacle or grand assize, but a process in every one’s bosom. Says 
Jesus: 

This is the judgment, the light has come into the world, and men have loved 
the darkness in preference, because their works were evil. For every one doing ill 
hates the light and comes not to it, so that his works may not be exposed; but who- 
ever does right comes to the light in order that his works may be made manifest. 

The resurrection, therefore, is the beacon of hope to all the world. 
Now that we accept it, not as phenomenal but as the culmination of 
personal experience, we find our feet set in a sure place. Says Fichte: 

It is not when I am divorced from the connection of the earthly world that I 
first gain admission into that which is above the earth. Iam init and live in it 
already, far more truly than in the earthly. Even now it is my only standing-point; 
and the eternal life, which I have long since taken possession of, is the only reason 
why I am willing still to prolong the earthly. That which they call Heaven lies 
not beyond the grave. It is already here, diffused around our nature, and its light 
arises in every pure heart. 

So I live and so I am; and so I am unchangeable, firm and complete for all 


eternity. For this being is not one which I have received from without; it is my 
own only-true being and essence. 


ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 


Cao. 


[A lecture delivered at the Blavatsky Lodge, London. ] 


Soe thirteen centuries B.c. the religion of the Chinese Empire 

consisted of a peculiar blending of nature-worship and the worship 
of ancestors, called Shintoism. Records do not indicate any great 
tendency to mythological development in connection with this religion. 
Humanity is the centre of the Universe, being born from the Union of 
Heaven and Earth. Hence arises the threefold division of the Shins, 
or ‘‘ Spirits,” which the Chinese worshipped. 

The first order, that of Celestial Spirits, is headed by Tshangti, the 
Supreme Ruler of Heaven. Beneath him are other five Rulers and a 
great host of Celestial Spirits which include the sun and moon, together 
with the stars, or the Intelligences which are said to control and direct 
them. 
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The second order consists of Human Spirits, including the whole 
host of departed ancestors, and to these the most sincere respect was 
paid by all true believers in the State-religion of the Tchou-li, and 
especially by the Tchou dynasty. The human being is said to have 
two souls, one of which is celestial in its origin and nature, and after 
death goes to Tien (heaven), the other being of the nature of the earth. 
to which it returns at death. The souls of ancestors, we are told, 
were worshipped with much sincerity and with many ceremonies, while 
it was believed that the souls themselves were present at the sacrifices 
and pageants. 

The third order of Shins are the Terrestrial or Mundane Spirits, 
including all manner of Nature Spirits, such as the Gnomes, Undines, 
Sylphs and Salamanders, together with a vast number of peculiarly 
choice blends in the shape of winged beasts, fiery flying dragons and 
other monsters, which seem to derive their forms from the composition 
of a hundred types from the denizens of the four “elements.” These 
Spirits were said to reside in every kind of visible object and in the 
bodies of animals, though they were not themselves visible to the eye 
of man. 

In connection with this ancient religious system of the Tchou-li it 
is important to notice that no mention is made of evil Spirits, and 
nothing is said of future rewards and punishments, though the power 
of rewarding and punishing is ascribed to Tshangti, the supreme Ruler 
of Heaven. It appears to have been accepted as a matter of natural 
law that the superior part of man, his celestial soul, went after death to 
its own sphere, and the inferior part, the earthly soul, to its sphere; 
but neither was called good or bad, and each enjoyed its own nature, 
receiving no reward or punishment. 

The ancient Chinese had a system of invoking the Spirits of the 
departed, and these ceremonies were for the purpose of recalling the 
“soul of the earth” quite as often as the higher soul of an ancestor. 
They had no order of priesthood, public worship and festivals being 
conducted by one person who held his office as one of the ministers of 
the State. Only the Emperor himself might sacrifice to the supreme 
Tien, the Spirit of Heaven: only the Emperor and the princes to the 
Spirits of the earth and of the harvests, and so on, a regular scale of 
ministrations being allotted to the various officials, according to their 
standing in the Empire. There are records, however, of various 
magical practices, the opinion and advice of the wonder-workers and 
prognosticators being held in great esteem by the people, while the fact 
that they were included among the State officials shows that they were 
among the most intelligent and respected of the land. 

This then is a brief outline of the State religion out of which the 
system called Zuoism eventually sprang. It had its origin with the 


1 Cf. Jacolliot, Occult Science in India, ch. vi. 
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dynasty of Tchou, as recorded in the book 7chou-/i, written by Tchou- 
Kung, brother of the founder of the dynasty, in the twelfth century B.c. 
Kong-fu-tze (Confucius) to whom further reference will be made, was 
born of this family some six centuries later. LLao-tze, the founder of the 
order of Tao-tze, was born in the Tchu principality in the year 604 B.C. 
He was already in the winter of life when Kong-fu-tze paid a visit to him, 
in the year 517 B.c., Lao-tze being eighty-seven years of age and Kong-fu- 
tze thirty-three years. The celebrated Philosopher is said to have been 
greatly impressed with the old Sage whom he ever afterwards esteemed 
highly. JLao-tze is said to have visited India among other places in his 
many travels, and though the fact is not established, it is nevertheless 
true that his Philosophy closely resembles the Vedanta in its first prin- 
ciples, while the system of ethics to which it gives rise is so close to the 
contemporary teachings of Buddha as to be mainly identical. Not 
much is known to us of the history of Lao-tze, but his teachings are 
presumably represented in the 7ao-te-King, or the Book of the Path of 
Virtue, which is held to be the most sacred of all scriptures by the 
followers of this sage. Just as we are indebted to Chuang-tze for a 
record of the teachings of his Master, Lao-tze, so we owe to Meng-tze 
(Mencius) that of the Philosophy of Kong-fu-tze. But to neither, it 
would appear, do we owe the preservation of the pure doctrine of either 
of these two great teachers; for Chuang-tze and Meng-tze, who were 
contemporary representatives of the two systems, were greatly antago- 
nistic to one another, and strong expressions of disrespect are known to 
have passed between them and between their respective followers, while 
it is fairly evident that Lao-tze and Kong-fu-tze were good friends, and 
at most not far divided on essential points. The Rev. Aubrey Moore? 
says in regard to this matter: 


It would be interesting to know whether in the undisputed utterances of Lao- 
Tzu, Quietism and the glorification of Inaction are as prominent as they are in 


Chuang-Tzt. One would be prepared @ priori to find that they are not. . . . . 
By the time of Chuang-Tzn. . . . some two or three centuries after Lao-Tzu, 


Confucianism had become to some extent the established religion of China, and 
Taoism, like Republicanism in the days of the Roman Empire became a mere ofpo- 
sition de salon. Under such circumstances the antagonism between the representa- 
tives of Lao-Tzti and Confucius would proportionately increase. 

As I shall have to refer to Confucius and his teachings in the course 
of this lecture, it may be well to present a few facts concerning him in 
this place. Born in the year 550 B.c., he was only twenty-two years of 
age when he began to enlighten the descendants of the Yellow Emperor 
with his doctrines. His energies were at first divided between the 
duties of a State officer and his studies, among which we find magic, 
history, poetry, philosophy and religion, and various other subjects from 
as many ancient books. Among those more generally associated with 


1 Notes on Philosophy, etc., ‘‘ Chuang-tze,’”’ p. xxv. 
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his name are the Yi-Azng (Book of Changes), the SAz-King (Book of 
Poems), the Z7-#7 (Rituals), the Shu-Aing (Book of Inscriptions), and 
Tshun-tsieu (Spring and Autumn), these five kings or books having 
been revised, recast, or entirely written by himself. They constitute 
the famous Five A7ings, or canonical books, so much in regard by his 
followers. The unity of mankind, charity and duty to one’s neigh- 
bour, are among the fundamental doctrines of Kong-fu-tze, and these 
doctrines were taken up by Meng-tze in the fourth century B.c., as 
forming the basis of the then popular religious system which he de- 
fended through the political and religious troubles that finally led to 
the fall of its royal patrons, the Tchou dynasty. 

The teaching of Kong-fu-tze was essentially of the nature of a 
utilitarian religion, capable of very successful application to political, 
social, and moral questions, but embodying very little doctrine con- 
cerning the nature, origin and destiny of man. This was left to the 
opposition school of mystical Philosophy, called the order of Tao-tze, 
under the leadership of Chuang-tze. The philanthropic and mun- 
dane doctrines of Kong-fu-tze were evidently not entirely satisfactory 
to the more metaphysical and mystical thinkers of that day in China, 
for not only did the doctrine of the Tao successfully vie with it for 
a long time, but the subsequent introduction and widespread acceptance 
of Buddhism shows that the spiritual side of the Confucian doctrines 
was too feebly developed to satisfy the needs of a vast number of the 
Chinese. 

Nevertheless the doctrine of Tao did not succeed in gaining any- 
thing more than a temporary patronage of some Emperors—such as 
Hoang-ti, whose name has been erased from the sacred records of the 
Confucians—and the adherence of a minor portion of the nation. Tao 
never was the popular or representative religion like Confucianism, and 
it is not now in repute among the learned men of the Empire. The 
reason for this is not difficult to find, and it needs only a presentation 
of some of the leading tenets of the Tao-tze to convince one that it 
never could be possible for such a mystical Philosophy to find favour 
with a practical and ambitious nation like the Chinese. 

Tao, a term which is said to be equivalent to the Sanskrit Bodhi 
(wisdom or enlightenment) and used by the Chinese Buddhists to express 
that spiritual state, is among the Tao-tze a mystical term having a two- 
fold significance. It is at once the Supreme Reason, and Nature, the 
Alpha and Omega of all things, which with Tau, the symbol of union, 
represents the ‘diversity in Unity” of Nature, and the “Unity in 
diversity” of God. Here at the outset we introduce the antinomial and 
paradoxical element common to all mystical systems, and more than ever 
prevalent in Pantheistic creeds such as Taoism is believed to be. Unity 
and diversity are yet one, and that one is Tao, and Tao is greater than 
God and greater than Nature, for in Tao God and Nature are as one. 
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Before heaven and earth were, Tao was. It has existed without change from 
all time. Spiritual beings draw their spirituality therefrom; while the universe 
became what we see it now. To Tao, the zenith is not high, nor the nadirlow; no 
point in time is long ago, nor by lapse of ages has it grown old.} 

Lao-tze makes a distinction between the Supreme Source of all 
things, Tao the ineffable, and Nature, which is the Mother of every- 
thing. Tao, the Supreme Source and essence of the Universal spirit, 
‘self-existent, uncreate and eternal, the origin of all creations, and of all 
worlds, as of the Gods who made and govern them, is, says Lao-tze, 
“‘by nature, One.” 

One and universal is Tao, but the first has produced a second, and the second a 
third, and these three are all things. In vain may your senses enquire concerning 
all these; your reason alone can frame anything respecting them and this will tell 
you that they are only One.? 

Tao, in this sense seems to correspond to the Parabrahm of the 
Esoteric Philosophy, the Ain Suph of the Kabalists, the Athyr of the 
Egyptians, and the Monad of the Greeks. Lao-tze says: 

A man looks upon God as his father, and loves him in like measure. Shall he 
then not love that which is greater than God? 

Hence it appears evident that Tao is not God, nor Nature, yet is 
greater than either, being All. The idea of this universal, unchangeable 
Essence, is not often better conveyed than in the lines of Swinburne: 

I am that which began; 
Out of me the years roll, 
Out of me God and Man, 
Iam equal and whole; 
God changes and man, and the form of them bodily; I am the Soul.’ 

Says Lao-tze: 

There is an Infinite Being which existed before heaven and earth. How calm 
it is! how free! It lives alone, it changes not. It moves everywhere, but it never 
suffers. We may look on it as the Mother of the Universe. I, I know not its name. 
In order to give it a title I call it Tao. When I try to give it a name I call it Great. 
After calling it great, I call it Fugitive. After calling it Fugitive, I call it Distant. 
After calling it Distant, I say it comes back to me.4 

Lao-tze taught that the use and end of life consisted in the worship 
of this Tao in its Biune nature of Father-Mother, and that this worship 
of, and final union with, Tao could only be effected by means of ¢e 
(virtue), which proceeds from it. Totally unlike the active doctrine of 
Confucius, based upon “charity and duty to one’s neighbour,” the 
Tao-tze recommended the practice of restraining the senses, so that 
the quality of ¢e might flow unimpeded through the mind and the 
greatest influence of human thought be used for good without recourse 
to speech or action in all matters of a spiritual nature; for speech and 


1 Chuang-tze, p. 76. 

2 Kenealy, Book of God, i. 36. 
8 Songs before Sunrise, “Hertha.” 
4 Intro. Sc. Relig., Miiller, p. 249. 
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action according to them led finally to dogma, false doctrine and 
deceit; to diplomacy, interference and tyranny. The pure Tao of Lao- 
tze must be distinguished at the outset from the later teachings of the 
sect of Tao-tze who have gradually detracted from the high morality of 
that doctrine which dispensed with morals, and added much that was 
quite foreign to its pure ethical simplicity. 

If this be understood we may at once pass on to examine some of 
the teachings of the Chinese mystic which remain to us in the records 
of Chuang-tze, the Ezra of Taoism, and the Democritus of his own day 
in China. Chuang-tze, the Idealist, led the reaction against material- 
istic Confucianism, and it is to him that we owe our knowledge, however 
incomplete, of the teachings of Lao-tze, and the doctrine of the Tao. 
If the enthusiastic disciple has extended the Philosophy of his Master 
far beyond the original statement of the doctrine which “could not be 
taught in words,” the error is one which, fortunately, we are not called 
upon to rectify. Chuang-tze, has given us the first and only record, 
and therefore we may remain content by calling it “the best.”? Then 
too, if this Philistine has sometimes called in the Samson of Utilitarian 
Philosophy in order to ‘“‘make sport with him,” we have the satisfaction, 
small though it be, of knowing that the laugh was not always against 
the blind man. ‘The inherent beauty and power of Chuang-tze’s 
writings, their quaint cynicism and effusive wit, not less than the 
subtlety of metaphor so aptly linked to vigour of expression which 
characterizes his works, have placed them in the foremost rank of 
Chinese literature. But now to review the teachings themselves. 

First then with regard to the doctrine of the “‘essential unity of 
things,” Lao-tze recommends us to use the light that is within us “to 
revert to our natural clearness of sight,” for everyone is held to be 
born in Tao, from Tao; hence the saying: 


All that a fish requires is water, all that a man wants is Tao. 


The “union of impossibles,” which is attributed to the Platonic 
Philosophy alone, is in Tao the basic doctrine. It is called the ‘Axis 
of Tao.” Hui-tza is quoted as saying: 


The objective emanates from the subjective; the subjective is consequent upon 
the objective. This is the Alternation Theory. 


To this Chuang-tze adds, 


Nevertheless, when one is born, the other dies. When one is possible, the 
other is impossible. When one is affirmative, the other is negative. Which being 
the case, the true sage rejects all distinctions of this and that. He takes his refuge 
in God, and places himself in subjective relation with all things. . . . When 
subjective and objective are both without the correlates, that is the very axis of 
Tao. And when that axis passes through the centre at which all Infinities con- 
verge, positive and negative alike blend in an infinite One. Hence it has said 
there is nothing like the light of nature. 


1 H. A. Giles (Translator), Quaritch, London, 1889. 
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The fact that the view-point of the thinker does not alter the nature 
of ‘‘things-in-themselves,” constitutes the main argument for the essen- 
tial unity of all things. Nothing can be added to or taken from one, 
while that ‘‘one” is all, and that “all” one. Hence the objective and 
subjective worlds are not separable, being one, and that one being all. 
Any appearance to the contrary is but az appearance, consequent upon 
the identifying of oneself with one or the other standpoint. 

Chuang-tze says: 

Only the truly intelligent understand this principle of the identity of things. 
They do not view things as apprehended by themselves, subjectively; but transfer 
themselves into the position of the things viewed. And viewing them thus they 
are able to comprehend them, nay, to master them; and he who can master them 
is near. So it is that to place oneself in subjective relation with externals, without 
consciousness of their objectivity—this is Tao. But to wear out one’s intellect in 
an obstinate adherence to the individuality of things, not recognizing the fact that 
they are all ONE—this is called 7hree in the morning. ‘What is Three in the 


morning?” asked Tzu-Yu. ‘‘A keeper of monkeys,’ replied Tzu-Chi, “said with 


regard to their rations of chestnuts that each monkey was to have three in the 
morning and four at night. But at this the monkeys were very angry, so the 
keeper said they might have four in the morning and three at night, with which 
arrangement they were all well pleased. The actual number of the chestnuts 
remained the same, but there was an adaptation to the likes and dislikes of those 
concerned.” Such is the principle of putting oneself into subjective relation with 
externals. Wherefore the true Sage, while regarding contraries as identical, adapts 
himself to the laws of Heaven. ‘This is called following two courses at once. 

It need not escape our notice while enjoying the wit of this illus- 
tration, how fitting is the symbolism employed. Speaking of the sub- 
jective and objective worlds, with the number ‘‘seven”’ as representing 
the totality of things, what more apt illustration could be used than 
“three in the morning and four at night,” with a basic identity in the 
nature of things thus divided? 

Things are what they are, not by reason of the names we give 
them, but by reason of their natural affinities and antagonisms, and 
hence by reason of the uses to which they can naturally be put. This 
is the doctrine of Te, or true virtue, for virtue has its basis in freedom 
and consists in the right use of things. And the right use of things, 
according to Tao, lies in the natural and unimpeded existence of every 
form of life. Thus the virtue of a tree is in its growth, the putting 
forth of leaves and fruit and seed; but if a tree be trained to make 
much wood, and the wood be cut to make a coffin, two things have lost 
their virtue—the tree in that it ceased to be a tree, and became in part 
a coffin, and the man who would hoard a carcase and deprive nature of 
her dues. The flowers simply live, and no one denies that they are 
beautiful. ‘The good man confers a blessing on the world by merely 
living.” This is true virtue, this is to be in Tao. 


1 Chuang-tze, p. 20. 
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It was upon these considerations that Lao-tze disagreed with Con- 
fucius as to the utility of his doctrine of “charity and duty to 
one’s neighbour,” because Lao-tze taught that Tao does not declare 
itself; Te does not go out of its way to express itself, nor perfect 
argument to contend with a man; perfect courage is not unyielding, 
and neither is perfect charity displayed in action. Virtue consists in 
being true to oneself, and charity in letting alone. 


By the virtue which is not intentional even the supernatural may be subdued, 


says Lao-tze.’ But charity and duty to one’s neighbour are not essen- 
tial virtues, but accidentals of virtue, and, as Lao-tze says, 

Except a man be perfect he cannot determine their place. 

Says the Sage: 

All the world knows, that the goodness of doing good is not real goodness. 
The man of complete virtue remains blankly passive as regards what goes on 
around him. Heis as originally by nature, and his knowledge extends to the super- 
natural. Thus his virtue expands his heart, which goes forth to all who come to 


take refuge therein. . . . Issuing forth spontaneously, moving without pre- 
meditation, all things following in his wake, such is the man of complete virtue. 


Another interesting and agreeable doctrine of the Chinese Sage, 
and one that is again and again asserted with evident conviction, is 
that of the self-sufficiency of God and Nature, considered as one (Tao). 

Tao covers and supports all things. . . . To act by means of inaction is 
God. To speak by means of action is virtue. To love men and care for things is 
charity. To recognize the unlike as the like is breadth of view. To make no dis- 
tinctions is liberal. To possess variety is wealth. And so, to hold fast to virtue is 
strength. To complete virtue is establishment. ‘To follow Tao is to be prepared. 
And not to run counter to the natural bias of things is to be perfect. 

He who fully realizes these ten points, by storing them within enlarges his 
heart, and with this enlargement brings all creation to himself. Such a man will 
bury gold on the hillside and cast pearls into the sea. He will not struggle for 
wealth, nor strive for fame. He will not rejoice at old age, nor grieve over early 
death. He will find no pleasure in success, no chagrin in failure. He will not 
account a throne as his own private gain, nor the Empire of the world as glory 
personal to himself. His glory is to know that all things are ONE, and that life and 
death are but phases of the same existence! 

The contrast of these teachings, resting as they do on the funda- 
mental idea of the perfection of Tao as embracing the providence of 
God and the integrity of Nature, with those of the Confucian School— 
which sought to enrich the mind of man by rationalism, his life by arts 
and sciences, and his morality by government—is very striking, and 
nowhere more marked than in those passages in the writings of 
Chuang-tze which deal with either the nature of true virtue or the 
end and aim of the virtuous. 

Philosophy, it is argued, causes dissensions and fills the mind with 


1 Hence the axiom: “The will accomplishes everything that it does not desire.” 
2 Chuang-lze, p. 137. 
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doubts; art creates appetites which our science cannot satisfy, thus 
rendering life full of misery, and man an object of pity; while govern- 
ment, which sets limits upon the actions of man, takes away liberty and 
destroys the foundation principle of true morality. 

It was from considerations such as these, no doubt, that Lao-tze, 
when in discussion with Con-fu-tze concerning the favourite doctrine of 
the latter, gave voice to the following admonition: 


The chaff from winnowing will blind a man’s eyes so that he cannot tell the 
points of the compass. Mosquitoes will keep a man awake all night with their 
biting. And just in the same way this talk of charity and duty to gne’s neighbour 
drives me nearly crazy. Sir! strive to keep the world to its own original simplicity. 
And as the wind bloweth where it listeth, so let virtue establish itself. Wherefore 
this undue energy, as though searching for a fugitive with a big drum? The snow- 
goose is white without a daily bath. The raven is black without daily colouring 
itself. The original simplicity of black and of white is beyond the reach of argu- 
ment. The vista of fame and reputation is not worthy of enlargement. When the 
pond dries up and the fishes are left upon dry ground, to moisten them with the 
breath, or to damp them with a little spittle, is not to be compared with leaving 
them in the first instance in their native rivers and lakes.1 


’ 


No use to regret the state of things ‘“‘that are not as they were,” no 
use but to inspire the hope that some day we may return to the ‘“child- 
state we have lost.” And the belief that man’s departure from the 
state of ‘original purity” as it is called, was included in the scheme of 
human evolution—a belief founded on the mere existence in our world 
to-day of acquired evils, quite as much as upon the passing realization 
in ourselves of a divine inflection—this belief I say inspires us with the 
hope of an eventual restoration of mankind to its integrity. Indeed it 
would seem that the world is in a transition state from the Tao of 
native purity to the Tao of acquired virtue; from the integrity of primi- 
tive innocence, to the Tao of ultimate perfection. 

This is the view maintained by Edward Carpenter, when he says: 

Possibly this is a law of history, that when man has run through every variety 
of custom a time comes for him to be freed from it—that is, he uses it indifferently 
according to his requirements, and is no longera slave to it; all human practices 
find their use, and none are forbidden. At this point whenever reached, ‘‘morals” 
come to an end and humanity takes its place—that is to say, there is no longer any 
code of action, but the one object of all action is jhe deliverance of the human 
being and the establishment of equality between oneself and another, the entry 
into a new life, which new life when entered into is glad and perfect, because there 
is no more any effort or strain in it; but it is the recognition of oneself in others, 
eternally. 

Lao-tze taught that Tao was only to be attained by the return’ of 
man to the true life, which consists in what he calls “fasting of the 
heart,” otherwise defined as “‘self-abstraction,” the “higher indiffer- 


ence” and ‘‘non-attachment.” 


1 Chuang-tze, p. 184. 
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The pure men of old acted without calculation, not seeking to secure results. 
They laid no plans. Therefore, failing, they had no cause for regret; succeeding, 
no cause for congratulation. 

For, believing in the absolute perfection of Tao, they did no more 
than live, ‘‘breathing with their whole being,” and not seeking ‘‘to let 
the human supplement the divine.” 

Why all this strain after wealth and power and fame, as if the 
getting of these were the end and aim of life? Why, indeed, save for 
the satisfaction of our desires, the desires that have become almost the 
needs of our existence! Would it not be easier for us all to take the 
counsel of Lao-tze, the advice of Diogenes, and make the effort of our 
lives the reducing of our wants? 

Says Lao-tze: 

You are going too fast. You see your egg and expect it to crow. You look 
at your cross-bow, and expect to have broiled duck before you. I will say a few 
words at random, and do you listen at random. How does the Sage seat himself by 
the sun and moon, and hold the universe in his grasp? He blends everything into 
one harmonious whole, rejecting the confusion of this and that. Rank and preced- 
ence, which the vulgar prize, the Sage stolidly ignores. The revolutions of ten 
thousand years leave his Unity unscathed. The universe itself may pass away, but 
he will flourish still. How do I know that the love of life is not a delusion after 
all? How do I know but that he who dreads to die is not as a child who has lost 
the way and cannot find his home?! 

This ‘' fasting of the heart” and self-abstraction, by means of which 
the possession of Tao is effected, is not, as some might imagine, the 
indifference which has its seat in self-love; except in so far as that love 
of self includes the welfare of all things whatsoever. The doctrine of 
Inaction does not inculcate bodily withdrawal from the world of action. 
This to certain natures would be to an extent easy of fulfilment, espe- 
cially in the direction of abstaining from actions that are uncongenial 
to them. 

It is easy enough to stand still; the difficulty is to walk without touching the 
ground. 


It is in the sense of non-attachment of oneself to action or to the 
fruits of action, that this doctrine is to be understood, since it is not 
by means of action in relation to oneself that liberation is obtained and 
Tao realized. An Advaita'scripture® says: 

By the action of walking a place is reached, but Moksha cannot be said to be 
reached by any action, for Atma is free. 

“ Foregoing self the Universe grows I,” says the Light of Asia ; and 
this doctrine of ‘‘laying down one’s life to save it,” is nowhere better 
explained and illustrated than in the mystical pantheism of the Chinese 
Sage. Self-abnegation as the road to possession, yet not involving the 
desire to possess, is thus referred to in the Bhagavad Gita :* 


1 Chuang-tze, p. 29. 2 Vichara Sagara, I. 3. 8 Chap. v. 10, 12, 14. 
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Whoever perfornis actions dedicating them to the Supreme Spirit and abandon- 
ing all attachment, is not touched by sin, as the lotus-leaf is not wetted by water. 
The right performer of action, abandoning the fruit of action, attains to 

rest through devotion; the wrong performer of action, attached to the fruit thereof, 
on account of desire, remains bound. . . . The Spirit creates not for the world 
actorship, nor acts: nor even the bond between action and its results; but Nature 


works on. 

By acting, while separating oneself from action; and by reaching 
the fruit of action without desiring it, man ceases to discriminate 
between good and evil, and finally reaches that state where diversity 
becomes perceived as unity and all distinctions cease. Hope is no 
more, there is nothing unfulfilled; ambition has no aim, for all things 
are attained: use has lost its virtue, since necessity has ceased; and 
only Tao itself breathes, breathless, all in all. 


Then sorrow ends, for Life and Death have ceased; 
How should lamps flicker when their oil is spent ? 
The old sad count is clear, the new is clean; 

Thus hath a man content. 


Then follows the question, Can one obtain Tao for oneself alone? 


Can one get Tao so as to have it for one’s own? Your very body is not your 
own. How then should Tao be? ‘If my body is not my own, pray whose is it?” 
It is the delegated image of God. Your life is not your own. It is the delegated 
harmony of God. Your individuality is not your own. It is the delegated adapt- 
ability of God. Your posterity is not your own. It is the delegated exuvice of God. 
You move, but know not how. You are at rest, but know not why. You taste, but 
know not the cause. These are the operations of God’s laws. How then should 


you get Tao so as to have it for your own?1 
Answers the Voice of the Silence : 


For this, thou hast to live and breathe in all, as all that thou perceivest breathes 
in thee; to feel thyself abiding in all things, all things in SELF. 


Werke O LD kaliaos 
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It is not known by knowledge! man 
Wotteth it not by wisdom! learning vast 
Halts short of it! only by soul itself 
Is soul perceived—when the Soul wills it so! 
There shines no light save its own light to show 
Itself unto itself! None compasseth 
Its joy who is not wholly ceased from sin, 
Who dwells not self-controlled, self-centred—calm, 
Lord of himself. It is not gotten else! 
The Secret of Death, EDWIN ARNOLD. 


1 Chuang-tze, p. 281. 
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T is interesting to trace the substantial similarity of the metaphors 
in which mystics of all ages have, of necessity, clothed their vision 
of the Soul’s Pilgrimage. 

Who can doubt that the Path is an objective reality on the higher 
planes of consciousness, when so many independent witnesses, who 
have achieved the powers of transcendental vision, bring back the 
same account of its essential nature, and of the incidents which befall 
the pilgrim upon it? 

It is specially interesting to discover these parallelisms in an 
unexpected quarter, and, surely, few people would look very hopefully 
into the Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations of the devout George 
Herbert, in order to find an echo of that Voice of the Silence, whose 
mystic tones, never inaudible to the trained inner ear, have been trans- 
lated into the language of the fleshly tongue and wafted to us from 
Trans-Him@layan regions for our instruction and guidance. Yet, in 
the following beautiful and musical poem, nearly every sentence can be 
matched by an extract from the Fragments of the Book of the Golden 
Precepts, which is one of the most precious of the gifts of which H. P. B. 
was the bearer to the Western World. No doubt a closer study would 
extend and improve the selection of extracts from that work now 
appended to the poem. 

THE PILGRIMAGE. 


I travell’d on, seeing the hill, where lay 
My expectation. 
A long it was and weary way. 
‘The gloomy cave of Desperation 
I left on th’ one, and on the other side 
The rock of Pride. 


And so I came to phansies medow strow’d 
With many a flower: 
Fain would I here have made abode, 
But I was quicken’d by my houre, 
So to care’s cops I came, and there got through 
With much ado. 


That led me to the wilde of passion, which 
Some call the wold; 
A wasted place, but sometimes rich. 
Here I was robb’d of all my gold, 
Save one good Angell, which a friend had ti’d 
Close to my side. 
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At length I got unto the gladsome hill, 
Where lay my hope, 
Where lay my heart; and climbing still, 
When I had gain’d the brow and top, 
A lake of brackish waters on the ground 
Was all I found. 


With that abash’d and struck with many a sting 
Of swarming fears, 
I fell, and cry’d, Alas my King; 
Can both the way and end be tears ? 
Yet taking heart I rose, and then perceiv’d 
I was deceiv’d: 


My hill was further: sol flung away, 
Yet heard a crie 
Just as I went, ove goes that way 
And lives: Tf that be all, said I, 
After so foul a journey death is fair, 
And but a chair. 


Let us now compare: 


L travell’d on, seeing the hill, where lay 
My expectation. 
A long it was and weary way. 


The rugged path of fourfold Dhyana winds on uphill, Thrice great 
is he who climés the lofty top. The Paramita heights are crossed by a 
still steeper path (p. 45). Yea, Lord; / see the PATH; its foot in mire, 
its summits lost in glorious light Nirvanic. And now I see the ever 
narrowing Portals on the hard and thor ny way to Jhana (p. 47). 


The gloomy cave of Desperation 
L left on th’ one. 

Beware of fear that spreadeth, Ge ve black and soundless wings 
of midnight bat, between the moonlight of thy soul and thy great goal 
that loometh in the distance far away. 

Fear, O disciple, kills the will and stays all action (p. 53). 


and on the other side 
The rock of Pride. 


Build high, Lanoo, the wall that shall hedge in the Holy Isle, the 
dam that will protect thy mind from /77de and satisfaction at thoughts 
of the great feat achieved. 

A sense of pride would mar the work (p. 59). 

Self-gratulation, O disciple, is like unto a lofty fower, up which a 
haughty fool has climbed. Thereon he sits in prtdefaul ‘solitude and 
unperceived by any but himself (p. 26). [‘‘Rock” and “tower” have 
similar meanings in the language of symbolism. ] 


And so 1 came to phansies medow strow d 
With many a flower: 
Fain would I here have made abode. 


1 Herbert’s Temple, p. 135 of the facsimile reprint of the first edition. 
2 The references throughout are to The Voice of the Silence, and the italics the annotator’s. 
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The Wise ONES heed not the sweet-tongued voices of 7//usion 
(p. 7). In it [the Hall of Learning] thy soul will find the d/ossoms of 
life, but under every flower a serpent coiled. . . Stop not the fragrance 
of its stupefying blossoms to inhale (p. 6). Beware, Lanoo, lest dazzled 
by zdlusive radiance thy soul should /zxger and be caught in its deceptive 
light (p. 8). 


So to care’s cops L came, and there got through 
With much ado. 


The ladder by which the candidate ascends is formed of rungs of 
suffering and pain (p. 15). The ¢ears that water the parched soil of 
pain and sorrow, bring forth the blossoms and the fruits of Karmic 
retribution (p. 32). Hold firm! ‘Thou nearest now the mzddle portal, 
the gate of woe, with its ten thousand snares (p. 58). 


That led me to the wilde of passion. 
Strive with thy thoughts unclean before they overpower thee 
(p. 11). Do not believe that lust can ever be killed out if gratified or 
satiated, for this is an abomination inspired by Mara (p. 17). Thou 
hast now crossed the moat that circles round the gate of human passions 


(Pp. 59). 


A wasted place, but sometimes rich. 


Now here, now there, these rays [from the golden light of Spirit] 
illumine it, like sun- sparks light the earth through the thick foliage of 
the jungle growth (p. 18). 


flere I was robl'd of all my gold, 
Save one good Angell, which a friend had ti’d 
Close to my side. 
Before the soul can comprehend and may remember, she must 
unto the Sz/ent Speaker be united (p. 3). . . . the silver thread that 
binds her to the MASTER (Pp. 3). 


At length I got unto the gladsome hill, 
Where lay my bls 
Where lay my heart; . . 
When to the Permanent is sacrificed the Macmie the prize is thine: 
The Open Paru leads to the changeless change—Nirvana. 
Thus the first Path is LIBERATION (p. 41). 


and climbing still, 
When I had gain 'd the brow and top, 
A lake of brackish waters on the ground 
Was all 1 found. 
[Thy time will come for choice . . . . when thou hast reached 
ine end... . . Sweeter still the fruits of long and bitter 
duty. Aye, Renunciation, for the sake of others, of suffering” fellow-men 


(Pp. 43). 


I was deceivd: 
My hill was further. 
The ‘‘Secret Way” leads also to Paranirvanic bliss—but at the 
close of Kalpas without number; . . . (p. 42). 


None goes that way 
And lives. 
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It is difficult to point the significance of this without risking what 
may seem like contradictions, as it involves a paradox—almost a play 
upon words—depending on the fact that life on a lower plane is death 
to the next higher one, and to all above that. St. Paul gives a key to 
the mystery, in rather concrete terms, in the verses ‘‘ For to be carnally 
minded is death; but to be spiritually minded is life and peace,” and 
“For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye through the spirit 
do mortify” (do to death) ‘‘the deeds of the body ye shall live.” A 
more abstract expression is given‘to the same idea in the Secret Doctrine, 
Vol. II. p. 34. ‘The mutable cannot know the Immutable, nor can 
that which lives perceive Absolute Life.” ‘*None goes that way” and 
preserves the life of the personality with its affections and interests. 

JA Ce STAPLES EE lees 


Ehagrata. 


HE word Ekagra means literally “having, or with one point,” and 
is to be found in the first Shloka of Manu. It conveys the idea of 
a state of mind resembling the flame of a candle when it does not shake 
or is not moved by the wind; it is not the same as concentration unless 
we take the word in a particular sense. In modern scientific language 
it is the focalizing of the rays of the sun ina burning glass. Now before 
the rays can be concentrated to produce effect three things must be 
done, viz., (1) the glass must be purified; (2) it must be held sowards 
the sun; and (3) in a particular way. The glass is Manas, the dust 
Kama or the attraction of the Indriyas (see Gifd, ili. 38). The very 
first thing necessary, therefore, in true Raja Yoga, is self-purification, or 
freeing one’s self from the trammels of the senses (technically called 
Bishaya by the Adept Ashtavakra in his Samhita, a treatise on Raja 
Yoga); the next thing is aspiration and devotion, or spiritual attraction, 
the attuning of the soul to the touch of the world-soul. Says the Book 
of the Golden Precepts: 

Thou shalt not let thy senses. make a playground of thy mind. 

Disciples may be likened to the strings of the soul-echoing vind; man- 
kind unto its sounding-board; the hand that sweeps tt to the tuneful breath 
of the Great World-Soul. 

It will be seen from the above that Ekagrata or higher concentra- 
tion, without the necessary qualifications, is ineffectual, if not positively 
injurious. 

“ Self-purification,” says the Master, ‘is not the work of a moment, 
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or even a number of years”; no one need, therefore, think himself or 
herself pure and holy because he or she has done such and such things, 
or has zo¢ done such and such things for so many months. 

The Giza, while giving some hints about the practice of Yoga in its 
sixth chapter, which is named Abhydsa Yoga, or Yoga-practice, says 
almost the same thing. 

The next step of spiritual attraction would enable us to realize the 
illusiveness of what we now regard as the only reality, viz., this outer 
world, or what we cognize by our physical senses. The world would 
then lose its intensity of colour, the miseries and pleasures of this world 
affect us less and less, and almost unconsciously we would learn how to 
be Ekagra, though the final effect may be yet far off. 

It is dangerous, therefore, to try Ekagrata in this unclean state of 
ours, and the idle curiosity of those who “sit for Yoga” cannot be too 
strongly condemned. What India has learned by bitter experience 
ought to be a lesson to the West, strengthened as it is by the repeated 
warnings of the late Founder of the T. S. 

K. P MuKHERJI, F.T.S. 
Barakar. 


A Aance with the Dead. 


The following oceurrence has been told to the writer by one of his friends, for 
whose reliability he is responsible. 
T is now more than thirty years since the following event took place, 
and the reason why I have never said much about it is, that I am 
‘not a believer in the reality of spooks, hobgoblins or ghosts; neither 
do I wish to be suspected by clever people of harbouring such supersti- 
tions. I would never have expected anyone to believe in the truth of 
my tale, and I have often tried my best to persuade myself that it was 
only adream. Still it was as real to me when it occurred as any other 
event in my life, and now as the recent Theosophical teachings have 
thrown a new light upon such subjects and explained them in a per- 
fectly natural way, I can see no reason why I should not make public 
‘what heretofore I regarded as unexplainable and as too sacred to come 
before the eye of the sceptic. 
In the year 1860, my parents and I, with my two sisters Bertha and 
‘Johanna, were living in a large and commodious house, a kind of chateau 
on the top of a hill near the town of G ,in Southern Bavaria. The 
name of the house was Hannstein, and it was formerly the residence of 
one of the bishops that ruled over the country in the last century. 
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These bishops had large retinues and were lovers of comfort, conse- 
quently the house was provided with many rooms and corridors, con- 
nected by a labyrinth of staircases and private passages. My own room 
was adjoining a large dining-hall on the second floor, and the hall 
opened upon a gallery at the end of which was the principal staircase. 

My elder sister, Bertha, was a sedate girl, not very attractive, but 
very kindhearted. She did not care for amusements, but loved books 
and poetry and painting—in fact she was a little artist herself; but 
Johanna, the younger sister, was very beautiful, full of fun and merri- 
ment; especially she was passionately fond of dancing, and in her 
exuberance of spirits she often took hold of me and made me dance 
with her round the room, to my great vexation, because I never knew 
how to dance well, and would become giddy; and then when I stumbled 
about trying to regain my equilibrium, she would laugh at my clumisi- 
ness until the tears ran down her cheeks—all of which, however, only 
amused me, for she was my favourite sister and the pet of the family. 

Unfortunately during one cold winter night and while attending a 
ball in a neighbouring town, Johanna contracted a severe cold, which 
developed rapidly into pulmonary consumption. At that time I was at 
the university at Munich, studying medicine. The letters which I 
received from home still informed me that Johanna’s health was im- 
proving, and it was expected that she would recover; but when I came 
home during vacation I saw a bright red spot upon one of her cheeks 
that told me about the progress of her disease. Nevertheless Johanna 
had lost none of the gaiety of her temperament; she was not visibly 
depressed in spirit, and bore her sufferings with great fortitude. 

After vacation was over I returned to Munich, and the news from 
home in regard to Johanna’s health became gradually worse, until one 
morning, when I returned home at daybreak, after having spent, as 
Iam now bound to confess, the whole night in singing and drinking 
with my comrades, I found a telegram upon my desk, informing me, 
that if I wanted to see Johanna alive once more, I must come home 
without a moment’s delay. 

Here I must interpolate a word in defence of my character. Let 
not the reader hold up his hands in holy horror for having been un- 
blushingly told that I spent a night in carousal. The German student 
is held under great restraint until he comes to the university. He is 
then at once liberated and left to do what he pleases, and it is only 
natural that he should commit occasional excesses in enjoying his liberty 
and give vent to inclinations that grew strong, because they were sup- 
pressed. 

The dispatch had arrived the previous evening, and there was no 
time to be lost; but, unfortunately, the fast train, the only one connect- 
ing with the stage at K , did not leave until four p.m., so I had 
to restrain my impatience and wait, and I passed the time in cursing 


———— a 
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my folly for not having returned home sooner, in which case I could 
have taken the midnight train. 

Slowly as the hours passed, the torture of waiting at last came to 
an end, and we started, arriving at K 


at eight p.m., which was 


then the nearest point of the railway to G , and left me still three 


hours to travel by stage. It was a dismal night in November; dark 
clouds hovered upon the sky, rain and sleet were falling, and the roads 
were in a deplorable condition. With an air of resignation to the 
unavoidable, the driver mounted the box, while I vainly tried to find 
some way for stretching my limbs in the inside of the coach. Off we 
went in good style, which continued as long as the paved street lasted; 
but when we were once outside the town the road became very bad, 
and the poor horses could pull the heavy coach only at a slow pace, 
which in some places for a short time improved into a trot. 

What I suffered during that trip would be difficult to describe. 
Impatience and remorse, the desire to see my sister once more, the fear 
of being too late, together with the physical discomfort occasioned by 
cold and moisture, and the shaking, thumping and bouncing of the 
coach, rendered my position altogether unenviable. In addition to 
that I experienced fatigue from having had no sleep on the previous 
night. I was so exhausted, that I must have fallen into a doze, for my 
recollection of the latter part of my journey is very indistinct. I only 
know that I was aroused by a sudden rattling of wheels over cobble- 
stones, and then the carriage came to a stop with a jerk that threw me 
down from my seat. I crawled out of the coach, and found that we 
were at the inn called the ““Goldenes Kreuz,’ and by the aid of the 
lamp at the corner I looked at my watch and found that it was nearly 
midnight. 

Hastily I walked on up the hill to Hannstein, and arrived at the 
old mansion. Impatiently I rang the bell at the door, and after a while 
our old deaf porter opened and stared at me with a vacant look. I 
did not stop to ask questions, but hurried upstairs to the great hall that 
led to my room, for the purpose of divesting myself of my great coat. 
I lighted the candle upon the table, then pulled off my coat, and as I 
turned round I faced my sister Johanna, standing before me with a 
pleasant smile upon her lips. 

I now remember well that I was a little startled by seeing her 
dressed in white muslin, with a wreath of white roses upon her brow, 
while her long dark brown hair fell in ringlets over her shoulders; 
but I was too much surprised at seeing her well and alive, and at such 
an unusual hour before me, to reflect upon the peculiarity of her dress. 
She looked somewhat pale, but the bright red spot upon her cheek had 
departed, and her eyes seemed to me brighter than usual, although 
there was in them a somewhat dreamy expression. 

“Why, Johanna!” I exclaimed, grasping both her hands, “did you 
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hear me come? How glad I am to see you so well; I thought you were 
very sick.” 

“T am perfectly well,’ answered my sister, and in fact there was 
nothing about her appearance or manner indicating anything to the 
contrary, unless perhaps that her voice seemed to have a peculiar 
sound, as of coming from afar; but this I attributed to the condition of 
the large hall, in which every sound seemed to be echoed back from 
vacant space. She was the same gay and beautiful girl I had known 
before I went to Munich; there was about her beauty even something 
more ethereal than before; which may have been due to the contrast 
which her dark tresses formed with her white apparel. 

“I can hardly believe my eyes,” I said, patting her caressingly 
upon the cheek; ‘‘I expected to find you unable to move, and now you 
look as if you were ready to go to a ball.” 

Johanna smiled, and as if desirous of proving to me that she could 
move, she swiftly turned several times round with graceful motions, 
and then taking hold of me made me waltz with her round the hall, just 
as she had done in former times, and without listening to my protest 
that I could not dance in my heavy boots. Her steps were inaudible 
and she seemed to have no weight; but my nailed boots made a great 
clatter that sounded dismally through the hall. At last I became so 
giddy that I begged her to stop. I disengaged myself from her grasp 
and stood still, and as the walls seemed to turn round me in swift 
motion, I held my hands over my eyes. When I opened my eyes again, 
Johanna had gone; I was alone in the hall. 

Hastily I opened the door to run after her, and as I did so I found 
Sister Alfonsa in the gallery, holding a lighted candle. Now Sister 
Alfonsa was well known to me and I to her; she was a nun from a 
neighbouring convent, and used to wait upon the sick and hold vigils 
with the bodies of the dead. 

Small and emaciated she was and herself near the grave; never- 
theless she was a courageous little woman, and as she stood there with 
her black gown and white veil, holding the lighted candle in one hand 
and a rosary in the other, she showed no fear; there was rather a look 
of defiance about her; which changed into astonishment as she recog- 
nized me. 

‘What is the matter, Sister Alfonsa?” I asked. ‘‘Did you see 
Johanna?” 

“It is for me to ask you, sir, what is the matter,” she answered. 
“T came to see what is the cause of this unearthly noise and trampling 
of feet over the chamber of the dead.” 

““Who is dead?” I asked in surprise. ‘Johanna was here and made 
me dance with her, to show me that she was well. Where is she? Did 
you not meet her in the gallery?” 

The nun crossed herself and looked at me enquiringly, as if to see 
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whether I was drunk or insane. At last she said, ‘“‘The Lord have 
mercy! Your sister Johanna died at six o’clock last evening. I have 
been sitting up with the corpse.” 

I listened no longer, but hurried down stairs; and true enough, 
in the room below the great hall, there was the body of Johanna laid out 
upon the bier, dressed in white muslin, with a wreath of white roses in 
her unloosened hair. The red spot was gone, her hands were folded as 
if in prayer, and a sweet peaceful smile rested upon her lips. My sister 
Bertha also made her appearance and confirmed the tale that Johanna 
had died at six p.m., and added that the last wish which the dying girl 
had expressed was that she should see me once more. 

Now everyone may explain this occurrence to his or her own satis- 
faction. I do not believe in a return of the spirits of the dead that have 
gone to heaven, but I believe that the astral form of a person on becom- 
ing separated from the body by death may do many strange things, 
according to the instincts dwelling therein. 

FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D. 


Heath—and After? 


(Continued from p. 159.) 
KAma LOKA, AND THE FATE OF PRANA AND KAMA. 


OKA isa Sanskrit word that may be translated as place, world, land, 
so that Kama Loka is literally the place or world of Kama, Kama 
being the name of that part of the human organism that includes all 
the passions, desires, and emotions which man has in common with the 
lower animals.’ In this division of the universe, the Kama Loka, dwell 
all the human entities that have shaken off the physical body and its 
ethereal Double, but have not yet disentangled themselves from the 
passional and emotional nature. Kama Loka has many other tenants, 
but we are concerned only with the human beings who have lately 
passed through the gateway of Death, and it is on these that we must 
concentrate our study. 

A momentary digression may be pardoned on the question of the 
existence of regions in the universe, other than the physical, peopled 
with intelligent beings. The existence of such regions is postulated by 
the Esoteric Philosophy,'and is known to the Adepts and to very many, 
less highly evolved men and women by personal experience; all, that is 
needed for the study of these regions is the evolution of the faculties 


1 See The Seven Principles of Man, pp. 18-21. 
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latent in every man; a “living” man, in ordinary parlance, can leave 
his physical and astral bodies behind him, and explore these regions 
without going through Death’s gateway. Thus we read in the 7heo- 
sophist that real knowledge may be acquired by the Spirit in the living 
man coming into conscious relations with the world of Spirit. 

As in the case, say, of an initiated Adept, who brings back upon earth with him 
the clear and distinct recollection—correct to a detail—of facts gathered, and the 
information obtained, in the invisible sphere of Realities. 

In this way those regions become to him matters of knowledge, as 
definite, as certain, as familiar, as if he should travel to Africa in 
ordinary fashion, explore its deserts, and return to his own land the 
richer for the knowledge and experience gained. A seasoned African 
explorer would care but little for the criticisms passed on his report 
by persons who had never been thither; he might tell what he saw, 
describe the animals whose habits he had studied, sketch the country 
he had traversed, sum up its products and its characteristics. If he 
was contradicted, laughed at, set right, by untravelled critics, he would 
be neither ruffled nor distressed, but would merely leave them alone. 
Ignorance cannot convince knowledge by repeated asseveration of its 
nescience. The opinion of a hundred persons on a subject on which 
they are wholly ignorant is of no more weight than the opinion of one 
such person. Evidence is strengthened by many consenting witnesses, 
testifying each to his knowledge of a fact, but nothing multiplied a 
thousand times remains nothing. Strange indeed would it be if all the 
Space around us be empty, mere waste void, and the inhabitants of 
earth the only forms in which intelligence could clothe itself. As Dr. 
Huxley lately said: 

Without stepping beyond the analogy of that which is known, it is easy to 
people the cosmos with entities, in ascending scale, until we reach something 
practically indistinguishable from omnipotence, omnipresence and omniscience.? 

If these entities did not have organs of senses like our own, if their 
senses responded to vibrations different from those which affect ours, 
they and we might walk side by side, pass each other, meet each other, 
pass through each other, and yet be never the wiser as to each other's 
existence. Mr. Crookes gives us a glimpse of the possibility of such 
unconscious coéxistence of intelligent beings, and but a very slight 
effort of the imagination is needed to realize the conception. 

It is not improbable that other sentient beings have organs of sense which do 
not respond to some or any of the rays to which our eyes are sensitive, but are able 
to appreciate other vibrations to which we are blind. Such beings would practi- 
cally be living in a different world to our own. Imagine, for instance, what idea we 
should form of surrounding objects were we endowed with eyes not sensitive to the 


ordinary rays of light, but sensitive to the vibrations concerned in electric and 
magnetic phenomena. Glass and crystal would be among the most opaque of 


1 Theosophist, March, 1882, p. 158, note. 2 Essays upon some Controverted Questions, p. 36. 
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bodies. Metals would be more or less transparent, and a telegraph wire through 
the air would look like a long narrow hole drilled through an impervious solid 
body. A dynamo in active work would resemble a conflagration, whilst a perma- 
nent magnet would realize the dream of medizyval mystics, and become an ever- 
lasting lamp with no expenditure of energy or consumption of fuel. 

Kama Loka is a region peopled by intelligent and semi-intelligent 
entities, just as our own is thus peopled; it is crowded, like our world, 
with many types and forms of living things, as diverse from each other 
as a blade of grass is different from a tiger, a tiger from a man. It 
interpenetrates our own world and is interpenetrated by it, but, as the 
states of matter in the two worlds differ, they coéxist without the 
knowledge of the intelligent beings in either. Only under abnormal 
circumstances can arise consciousness of each other’s presence, among 
the inhabitants of the two worlds; by certain peculiar training a living 
human being can come into conscious contact with and control many of 
the sub-human denizens of Kama Loka; human beings, who have 
quitted earth and in whom the Kaémic elements were strong, may very 
readily be attracted by the Kamic elements in embodied men and by 
their help become conscious again of the presence of the scenes they 
had left; and human beings still embodied may set up methods of com- 
munication with the disembodied, and may, as said, leave their own 
bodies for awhile and become conscious in Kama Loka by the use of 
faculties through which they have accustomed their consciousness to 
act. The point which is here to be clearly grasped is the existence of 
Kama Loka as a definite region, inhabited by a large diversity of 
entities, among whom are disembodied human beings. 

From this necessary digression we return to the particular human 
being whose fate, as a type, we may be said to be tracing, and of whose 
physical body and Astral Double we have already disposed. Let us 
contemplate him in the state of very brief duration that follows the 
shaking off of these two casings. Says H. P. Blavatsky, after quoting 
from Plutarch a description of the man after death: 

Here you have our doctrine, which shows man a seffenary during life; a guin- 
tile just after death, in Kama Loka.? 

Prana, the portion of the life-energy appropriated by the man in 
his embodied state, having lost its vehicle, the ethereal Double, which, 
with the physical body, has slipped away from its controlling energy, 
must pass back into the great life-reservoir of the Universe. As water 
enclosed in*a glass vessel and plunged into a tank mingles with the 
surrounding water if the vessel be broken, so Prana, as the bodies drop 
from it, mingles again with the Life Universal. It is only ‘‘just after 
death” that man is a quintile, or fivefold in his constitution, for Prana, 
as a distinctively human principle, cannot remain appropriated when 
its vehicle disintegrates. 


1 Fortnightly Review, 1892, p. 176. 2 Key to Theosophy, p. 98. 
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The man now is clothed but with the Kama Ripa, or body of 
Kama, a body of very ethereal astral matter, often termed “fluidic,” so 
easily does it take any form impressed upon it from without or moulded 
from within. The living man is there, the immortal Triad, still clad in 
the last of its terrestrial garments, in the subtle, sensitive, responsive 
form which lent it during. embodiment the power to feel, to desire, to 
enjoy, to suffer, in the physical world. 

When the man dies his three lower principles leave him for ever; 7.¢., body, life, 
and the vehicle of the latter, the astral body, or the double of the living man. And 
then his four principles—the central or middle principle (the animal soul or Kama 


Ripa, with what it has assimilated from the lower Manas) and the higher Triad—find 
themselves in Kama Loka.! 


Up to this point, the fost-mortem experience of all is much the 
same; it is a “dreamy peaceful semi-consciousness,” as before said, 
and this, in the happiest cases, passes without vivid awakening into the 
deeper ‘“‘pre-devachanic unconsciousness” which ends with the blissful 
wakening in Devachan, for the period of repose that intervenes between 
two incarnations. But as, at this point, different possibilities arise, let 
us trace a normal uninterrupted progression in Kama Loka, up to the 
threshold of Devachan, and then we can return to consider other classes 
of circumstances. 

If a person has led a pure life, and has steadfastly striven to rise 
and to identify himself with the higher rather than the lower parts 
of his nature, after shaking off the body and the Astral Double, and 
after Prana has remingled with the ocean of Life, and he is clothed only 
with the Kama Rtpa, the passional elements in him, being but weak 
and accustomed to comparatively little activity, will not be able to 
assert themselves strongly in Kama Loka. Now during earth-life 
Kama and the Lower Manas are strongly united and interwoven with 
each other; in the case we are considering Kama is weak, and the 
Lower Manas has purified Kama to a great extent. The mind, woven 
with the passions, emotions, and desires, has purified them, and has 
assimilated their pure part, absorbed it into itself, so that all that is left 
of Kama is a mere residue, easily to be gotten rid of, from which the 
Immortal Triad can readily free itself. Slowly this Immortal Triad, 
the true Man, draws in all his forces; he draws into himself the 
memories of the earth-life just ended, its loves, its hopes, its aspira- 
tions, and prepares to pass out of Kama Loka into the blissful rest of 
Devachan, the ‘land of the Gods.” Kama Loka 

Is an astral locality, the Limbus of scholastic theology, the Hades of the 
ancients, and, strictly speaking, a /oca/ity only in a relative sense. It has neithera - 
definite area nor boundary, but exists wi/hin subjective space, 7.¢., is beyond our 


sensuous perceptions. Still it exists, and it is there that the astral ezdo/ons of all 
the beings that have lived, animals included, await their second death. For the 


1 Jbid., p. 143. 
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animals it comes with the disintegration and the entire fading out of their astral 
particles to the last. For the human e/dolon it begins when the Atma-Buddhi- 
Manasic Triad is said to ‘‘separate” itself from its lower principles or the reflection 
of the ex-personality, by falling into the Devachanic state.! 

This second death is the passage, then, of the Immortal Triad from 
the Kama Lokic sphere, so closely related to the Earth sphere, into the 
higher state of Devachan, of which we must speak later. The type of 
man we are considering passes through this, in the peaceful dreamy 
state already described, and, if left undisturbed, will not regain full 
consciousness until these stages are passed through, and peace gives 
way to bliss. 

But during the whole period that the Four Principles—the Im- 
mortal Triad and Kama—remain in Kama Loka, whether the period 
be long or short, days or centuries, they are within the reach of the 
earth-influences. In the case of such a person as we have been 
describing, an awakening may be caused by the passionate sorrow and 
desires of friends left on earth, and these violently vibrating Kamic 
elements in the embodied persons may set up vibrations in the Kama 
Rupa of the disembodied, and so reach and rouse the lower Manas not 
yet withdrawn to and retinited with its parent, the Spiritual Intelli- 
gence. Thus it may be roused from its dreamy state to vivid remem- 
brance of the earth-life so lately left, and may—if any sensitive or 
medium is concerned, either directly, or indirectly through one of these 
grieving friends in communication with the medium—use the medium’s 
astral and physical bodies to speak or write to those left behind. This 
awakening is often accompanied with acute suffering, and even if this 
be avoided the natural process of the Triad freeing itself is rudely dis- 
turbed, and the completion of its freedom is delayed. In speaking of 
this possibility of communication during the period immediately suc- 
ceeding death and before the freed Man passes on into Devachan, H. P. 
Blavatsky says: 

Whether any living mortal, save a few exceptional cases—when the intensity of 
the desire in the dying person to return for some purpose forced the higher con- 
sciousness /o remain awake, and therefore it was really the zudividuality, the 
“Spirit,” that communicated—has derived much benefit from the return of the 
Spirit into the odjective plane is another question. ‘The Spirit is dazed after death, 
and falls very soon into what we call ‘‘pre-devachanic unconsciousness. ’’? 

Intense desire may move the disembodied entity to spontaneously 
return to the sorrowing ones left behind, but this spontaneous return is 
rare in the case of persons of the type we are just now considering. If 
they are left at peace, they will generally sleep themselves quietly into 
Devachan, and so avoid any struggle or suffering in connection with 
the second death. On the final escape of the Immortal Triad there is 
left behind in Kama Loka only the Kama Rtipa, the “shell” or mere 


1 Key to Theosophy, pp. 143, 144. 2 Jbid., p. 151. 
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empty phantom, which gradually disintegrates, but it will be better to 
deal with this in considering the next type, the average man or woman, 
without marked spirituality of an elevated kind, but also without marked 
evil tendencies. 

ANNIE BESANT, F.T-S. 


(To be continued.) 


Simon Magus. 


(Continued from page 131.) 

ET us now enquire into the part played by Epinoia, the Divine 

Thought, in the cosmic process, reserving the part played by her 

in the human drama to when we come to treat of the soteriology of 

Simon. We have evidently here a version of the great Sophia-mythus, 

which plays so important a part in all Gnostic systems. On the one 

hand the energizings of the mother-side of Divine Nature, on the 

other the history of the evolution of the Divine Monad, shut into all 

forms throughout the elemental spheres, throughout the lower king- 
doms, up to the man stage. 

The mystery of Sophia-Epinoia is great indeed, insoluble in its 
origins; for how does that which is Divine descend below and create 
Powers which imprison their parent? It is the mystery of the uni- 
verse and of man, insoluble for all but the Logos itself, by whose self- 
sacrifice Sophia, the Soul, is finally freed from her bonds. 

Epinoia is a Power of many names. She is called the Mother, or 
All-Mother, Mother of the Living or Shining Mother, the Celestial 
Eve; the Power Above; the Holy Spirit, for the Spiritus in some 
systems is a feminine power (in a symbolical sense, of course), pre- 
eminently in the Codex Nazareus, the scripture of the Mandaites. 
Again she is called She of the Left-hand, as opposed to the Christos, 
He of the Right-hand; the Man-woman; Prouneikos; Matrix; Para- 
dise; Eden; Achaméth; the Virgin; Barbelo; Daughter of Light; 
Merciful Mother; Consort of the Masculine One; Revelant of the 
Perfect Mysteries; Perfect Mercy; Revelant of the Mysteries of the 
Whole Magnitude; Hidden Mother; She who knows the Mysteries 
of the Elect; the Holy Dove, who has given birth to the two Twins; 
Ennoia; and by many another name varying according to the termi- 
nology of the different systems, but ever preserving the root idea of 
the World-Soul in the Macrocosm and the Soul in Man. 
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Within every form, aye, even apparently the meanest, is Epinoia 
confined ; for everything within is innate with Life; every form con- 
tains a spark of the Divine Fire, essentially of the same nature as the 
All; for in the Roots, and also in all things—since all is built on their 
type—is ‘‘the whole of the Boundless Power together zz potentiality, 
but not zz actuality.” 

The reason given for this imprisonment of Sophia in most of the 
systems is that she endeavoured to create without her Syzygy, the 
Father or Nous, wishing to imitate alone the self-generating power of 
the Supreme. Thus through ignorance she involved herself in suffer- 
ing, from which she was freed by repentance and experience. What 
explanation of this supreme mystery was publicly ventured on by 
Simon we cannot know, for the patristic accounts are confused and 
contradictory. 

Irenzeus tells us that: 


She was the first Conception (Epinoia) of his Mind, the Mother of All, by 
whom in the beginning he conceived in his Mind, the making of the Angels and 
Archangels. 

This Epinoia, leaping forth from A7zm (the Boundless Power), and knowing 
what was the will of her Father, descended to the Lower Regions and generated 
the Angels and Powers, by whom also he said the world was made. And after she 
had generated them, she was detained by them through envy, for they did not 
wish to be thought the progeny of another. As for himself he was entirely un- 
known by them; and it was his Thought (Epinoia) that was made prisoner by the 
Powers and Angels that had been emanated by her. And she suffered every kind 
of indignity at their hands to prevent her redscending to her Father, even to being 
imprisoned in the human body and transmigrating into other female bodies, as 
from one vessel into another. 


Tertullian’s account differs by the important addition that the 
“design of the Father was prevented”; how or why he does not 
say. 


She was his first Suggestion whereby he suggested the making of the Angels 
and Archangels; that she sharing in this design had sprung forth from the Father, 
and leaped down into the Lower Regions; and that there, the design of the Father 
being prevented, she had brought forth Angelic Powers ignorant of the Father, the 
artificer of this world (?); by these she was detained, not according to his intention, 
lest when she had gone they should be thought to be the progeny of another, etc. 


The Philosophumena say nothing on this point, except that Epinoia 
“throws all the Powers in the World into confusion through her un- 
surpassable Beauty.” 

Philaster renders confusion worse confounded, by writing: 


And he also dared to say that the World had been made by Angels, and the 
Angels again had been made by certain endowed with perception from Heaven, 
and that they (the Angels) had deceived the human race. 

He asserted, moreover, that there was a certain other Thought (Intellectus), 
who descended into the world for the salvation of men. 
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Epiphanius further complicates the problem as follows: 


This Power (Prunicus and Holy Spirit) descending from Above changed its 
form. . . . And through the Power from Above . . . displaying her beauty, 
she drove them to frenzy, and on this account was she sent for the despoiling of 
the Rulers who brought the World into being; and the Angels themselves went 
to war on her account; and while she experienced nothing, they set to work to 
mutually slaughter each other on account of the desire which she infused into 
them for herself. 


Theodoret briefly follows Irenzeus. 

In these contradictory accounts we have a great confusion between 
the roles played by Nous and Epinoia, the Father and Thought, the 
Spirit and Spiritual Soul. Then again how did the Lower Regions 
come into existence, for Epinoia to descend to them? This lacuna is 
filled by the fuller information of the PAzlosophumena, which shows us the 
scheme of self-emanation out or down into matter by similitude, thus 
confining the problem of ‘“‘evil” to space and time, and not raising it 
into an eternal principle. Naturally it is not to be supposed that the 
origin of ‘‘evil” is solvable for man in his present state, therefore 
whether it was according to the design or contrary to the design of 
the Father, will ever depend upon the point of view from which we 
severally regard the problem. 

Law, Justice, and Compassion are not incompatible terms to one 
whose heart is set firm on spiritual things; and the view that evil is 
not a thing in itself, but exists only because of human ignorance, is 
one that must commend itself to the truly religious and philosophical 
mind. Thus evil is not a fixed quantity in itself, it depends on the 
internal attitude each man holds with regard to externals as to whether 
they are evil or no. 

For instance, it is not evil for an animal or savage to kill, for the 
light of the higher law is not yet flaming brightly in their hearts: 
That only is evil if we do what is displeasing to the Self. This may 
perhaps throw some light on the Simonian dogma of action by acci- 
dent (ex accidentz), or institution (gra), as opposed to action according 
to nature (zaturaliter or dice.)—evidently the same idea as the teaching 
of Heracleitus to act according to nature (xara dvow,) which he explains 
as according to the Unmanifested Harmony which we can hear by 
straining our ears to catch that still small voice within, the Voice 
of the Silence, the Logos or Self. Simon presumably refers to this 
in the phrase “the things which sound within” (7a e&mya), an idea 
remarkably confirmed by Psellus,’ who quotes the following Logion: 

When thou seest a most holy, formless Fire shining and bounding throughout 
the depths of the whole cosmos, give ear to the Voice of the Fire, ; 

This brings us to a consideration of the teachings of Simon with 
regard to the Lesser World, the Microcosm, Man, and to the scheme 
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of his soteriology. Evidently Simon taught the ancient, immemorial 
doctrine that the Microcosm Man was the Mirror and Potentiality of 
the Cosmos, the Macrocosm, as we have already seen above. What- 
ever was true of the emanation of the Universe, was also true of Man, 
whatever was true of the Macrocosmic AYons was true of the Micro- 
cosmic AYons in Man, which are potentially the same as those of the 
Cosmos, and will develop into the power and grandeur of the latter, if 
they can find suitable expression, or a fit vehicle. This view will 
explain the reason of the ancients for saying that we could only per- 
ceive that of which we have a germ already within us. Thus it is that 
Empedocles taught: 


By earth earth we perceive; by water, water; by cether, ether; fire, by destruc- 
tive fire; by friendship, friendship; and strife by bitter strife. 


And if the potentiality of all resided in ‘every man, the teaching on 
this point most forcibly has been, Quz se cognoscit, in se omnia cognoscit 
—He who knows himself, knows all in himself—as Q. Fabius Pictor 
tells us. And, therefore, the essential of moral and spiritual training 
in ancient times was the attainment of Self-Knowledge—that is to say, 
the attainment of the certitude that there is a divine nature within 
every man, which is of infinite capacity to absorb universal Wisdom; 
that, in brief, Man was essentially one with Deity. 

With Simon, as with the Hermetic philosophers of ancient Egypt, 
all things were interrelated by correspondence, analogy, and similitude. 
“As above, so below,” is the teaching on the Smaragdine Table of 
Hermes. Therefore, whatever happened to the divine Epinoia, the 
Supreme Mother, among the Afons, happened also to the human 
Spiritual Soul or Monadic Essence, in its evolution through all stages 
of manifestation. This Soul is shut into all ‘forms and bodies, suc- 
eessively up to the stage of man. 

From one point of view»this teaching has been conclusively proved 
by Modern Science. The evolution of the’ external form has been 
traced throughout all the kingdoms and is.no lohger'in question. The 
ancient teachers of evolution, though less exact in detail, were more 
accurate in fact, in postulating a ‘‘something within” which alone 
could make the external evolution of form of any intelligible purpose. 
The Spiritual Soul—the Life, Consciousness, Spirit, Intelligence, what- 
ever we may choose to call it 


was formless in itself, but ever assuming 
hew forms’ by’a process called metempsychosis, metasomatosis, metan- 
gismios, etc., which in the human..stage becomes reincarnation, the 
rebirth or Punarjanman of the Hindts. zr 

So much has been written on metempsychosis and reincarnation of 
late that it is hardly necessary to dwell ott a now so familiar idea. In 
its widest sense the whole process of nature is subject to this mode of 
existence, and in its more restricted sense it is'the path of pilgrimage 
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of the Soul in the desert of Matter. In treating of a philosophical con- 
ception, which has already been completely established as far as its 
“visible side”’ is concerned by the researches of Modern Science in the 
field of evolution, it is a waste of time to obscure the main issue by a 
rehashing of the superstitious belief that the human Soul might pass 
back to the brute. It may be that this superstition arose from the con- 
sideration that the body and lower vestures of the Soul were shed off 
and gradually absorbed by the lower creation in the alchemical pro- 
cesses of nature. This was the fate of the “ Purgations” of the Soul, 
but the Soul itself’'when once it had passed from bodies of the lower 
kingdoms, to bodies in the man-stage, could not retrogress beyond the 
limits of that human kingdom. 

By a glance at the Diagram, and regarding it from the microcosmic 
point of view, it is easy to see that the inner nature of man is more 
complex than the elementary trichotomy of Body, Soul, and Spirit, might 
lead us to suppose. Each plane of Being, for which the Soul has its 
own appropriate Vesture, is generated from an ‘indivisible point,” as 
Simon called it, a zero-point, to use a term of modern Chemistry; six 
of which are shown in the Diagram, and each plane of Being is bounded 
by such zero-points, for they are points like that of the Circle whose 
centre is everywhere and circumference nowhere. 

To pass on to the soteriology of Simon. The general concept of 
this presents no difficulty to the student of Eastern Religions. The 
idea that the great teachers are Avataras, incarnations, or descents, of 
the Supreme Being, appearing on earth to aid mankind, is simple 
enough to comprehend in itself, and would be open to little objection, 
were it not for the theological dogmas and mythological legends that 
are wont to be so busily woven round the lives of such teachers. In 
the present age it is hardly necessary for us, with the experience of the 
past before our eyes, to raise dissension as to whether such a manifes- 
tation is entirely divine, or entirely human, or perfectly human and 
divine at one and the same time, or neither or all of these. 

Eastern philosophy, regarding not only the external phenomenal 
world as ever-changing and impermanent, but also all appearance or 
as not 
the one Truth in itself, which it claims alone to be without change, it 
is easy to see the reason why the Gnostic Philosophers for the most 
part held to Doceticism—that is to say that the body of a Saviour was 
not the Saviour himself, but an appearance. The heat of polemical 
controversy may have led to exaggerated views on both sides, but the 
philosophical mind will not be distressed at the thought that the body 
is an appearance or mask of the real man, and that it forms no part of 
his eternal possession. None the less the body is real to us here, for 
we all have bodies of a like nature, and appearances are real to appear- 
ances. Yet this does not invalidate the further consideration that there 


manifestation—no matter how subjective it may be to us now 
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are other bodies, vestures, or vehicles of consciousness, besides the 
gross physical “coat of skin,” for the use of the spiritual man, each 
being an “‘appearance”’ in comparison to the higher vehicle, which is 
in its turn an ‘‘appearance” to that which is more subtle and less 
material or substantial than itself. 

Thus, in the descent from the Divine World, the Soul transforms 
itself, or clothes itself in forms, or bodies, or vestures, which it weaves 
out of its own substance, like to the Powers of the Worlds it passes 
through, for every Soul has a different vehicle of consciousness for 
every World or Plane. 

But the doctrine of the Soter, or Saviour, does not apply until the 
Christ-stage or consummation is reached. Following the idea of 
rebirth, there is a spiritual life cycle, or life-thread, on which the 
various earth-lives are strung, as beads on a necklace, each successive 
life being purer and nobler, as the Soul gains control of matter, or the 
driver control of the chariot and steeds that speed him through the 
experiences of life. As the end of this great cycle approaches, an 
earthly vehicle is evolved that can show forth the divine spirit in all 
the fulness possible to this world or phase of evolution. 

Now as the problem can be viewed from either the internal or 
external point of view, we have the mystery of the Soul depicted both 
from the side of the involution of spirit into matter and of the evolu- 
tion of matter into spirit. If, on the one hand, we insist too strongly 
on one view, we shall only have a one-sided conception of the process; 
if, on the other, we neglect one factor, we shall never solve the at 
present unknown quantity of the equation. Thus the Soul is repre- 
sented as the “lost sheep” struggling in the meshes of the net of 
matter, passing from body to body, and the Spirit is represented as 
descending, transforming itself through the spheres, in order to finally 
rescue its Syzygy from the bonds that are about her. 

The Soul aspires to the Spirit and the Spirit takes thought for the 
Soul; as the Simonians expressed it: 


The male (Heaven, 7.e., the Nous or Christ, or Spiritual Soul) looks down from 
above and takes thought for its co-partner (or Syzygy); while the Earth (7.e., the 
Epinoia or Jesus, or Human Soul) from below receives from the Heaven the intel- 
lectual (in the spiritual and philosophical sense, of course) fruits that come down 
to it and are cognate with the Earth (7.¢., of the same nature essentially as Epinoia, 
who is essentially one with Nous). 


When this mystery is represented dramatically, so to say, and 
personified, these two aspects of the Soul are depicted as two persons. 
Thus we have Simon aud Helen, his favourite disciple, Krishna and 
Arjuna, etc. In the Canonical Gospels the favourite disciple is said to 
be John, and the women-disciples are placed well in the background. 
In the Gnostic Gospels, however, the women-disciples are not so 


ostracized, and the view taken by these early communities of philo- 
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sophical and mystical Christians throws much light on that wonderful 
history of the Magdalene that has so touched the heart of Christen- 
dom. For instance, in the Pis¢is-Sophia, the chief of all the disciples, 
the most spiritual and intuitive, is Mary Magdalene. This is not 
without significance when we remember the love of the Christ for Mary 
“out of whom he had cast seven devils.” 

The allegory is a striking one, and perfectly comprehensible to the 
student of comparative religion. As there are seven Afons in the 
Spiritual World, seven principles or aspects of the Spiritual Soul, so 
here on Earth, by analogy, there are seven lower aspects, or impure 
reflections. As there are seven Cardinal Virtues, the Prajna-Paramitas, 
or Perfections of Wisdom, of the Buddhists, so there are seven Cardinal 
Vices, and these must be cast out by the spiritual will, before the 
repentant Mary, or Human Soul, can be purified. 

This is the mystery of the Helen, the ‘“‘lost sheep.” Then follows 
the mystical marriage of the Lamb, the union of the Human and 
Spiritual Soul in man, referred to so often in the Gospels and other 
mystical scriptures. 

Naturally the language used is symbolical, and has -naught to do 
with sex, in any sense. Woe unto him or her who takes these alle- 
gories of the Soul as literal histories, for nothing but sorrow will follow 
such materialization of divine mysteries. If Simon or his followers 
fell into this error, they worked their own downfall, under the Great 
Law, as surely do all who forge such bonds of matter for their own 
enslavement. 

But with condemnation we have nothing to do; they alone who 
are without sin have the 7zgh¢f to cast stones at the Magdalenes of 
this world; and they who are truly without sin use their purity to 
cleanse their fellows, and do not sully it with the stains of self- 
righteous condemnation. We, ordinary men and women of the age, 
are all ‘‘lost sheep,” human souls struggling in ignorance; shall we 
then stone our fellows because their theology has a different nomen- 
clature to our own? For man was the same in the past as he is to-day. 
The Human Soul has ever the same hopes and fears, loves and hates, 
passions and aspirations, no matter how the mere form of their expres- 
sion differs. That which is important is the attitude we hold to the 
forms with which we are surrounded. ‘To-day the form of our belief 
is changed; the fashion of our dress is scientific and not allegorical, 
but are we any nearer the realization that it is a dress and no more, 
and not the real expression of the true man within? 

G. R. S. Map. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The Co-Operation of Man and Goman in 
Human Wrte. 


N the modern movement towards the emancipation of woman, as it 
is called, the great claim of women to be regarded as a responsible 
half of humanity is recognized by many of the great, and all the pro- 
gressive, thinkers of to-day. The observations of Charles Kingsley— 
himself attached to an exclusively masculine institution, whose petri- 
fied creeds have long ago belied and betrayed the teachings of the 
profoundly dual-natured Nazarene—that 
The failure of so many magnificent schemes, social, political, religious, has 
been due to the fact that the rights and powers of one-half the human race were 
ignored, [and that] nothing would ever go well until woman was assigned her due 
place 


—these observations have been verified throughout the historical 
age up to the very hilt. The decline or destruction of nation after 
nation, and race after race, many of them remarkable for intellectual 
gifts of the most varied kind, has been due not to any external calamity, 
however marked as a culminating event, but to the failure to bestow on 
womanhood its part in human destiny, and the consequent absence of 
all corresponding moral and spiritual development. 

To trace the causes which gradually withdrew woman from her 
rightful position as a sharer in all that concerns humanity, would need 
many volumes, as well, perhaps, as more data than can be furnished by 
the libraries which are, after all, only the remnants of those celebrated 
collections of records in the past which have been dispersed or de- 
stroyed at Alexandria, Cairo, and elsewhere. At the best, history, as 
popularly known, is but a bare and imperfect outline of a scanty series 
ot facts which largely exclude the crucial conditions of social life, and 
but for the existence of the classic writings, we should know little of 
two of the most recent of the antique European civilizations, those in 
Greece and the Roman empire, the latter of which, in consequence of 
its becoming the birthplace of the Christian church, is still, in some 
respects, related to our own, as regards many of its leading ideas, its 
laws, its sentiments of patriotism, and its colonizing energies. 

There is no doubt that in the ages of the past, of which no known 
or accessible records are preserved, the great sources of the exclusion 
of woman from life in its more active and varied aspects, and her rele- 
gation to a purely domestic sphere, were the increasing jealousy with 
which her relation to man was regarded, together with the growth of 
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wars, which resulted in the capture of vast numbers of women who 
came to be regarded as mere property. For one evil produces another, 
and in proportion as man grew lustful he became murderous. We 
have only to turn to the pages of the Old Testament to see the final 
catastrophe, in the estimation of woman as a purely sexual being, and 
the corresponding fall of man to a lower moral plane. These discarded 
wives, women-slaves and women-captives, these concubines, and 
maidens offered to foul dishonour to quell the most brutal lust, stamp 
the Jews as a nation whose unpopular prophets formed the sole redeem - 
ing features of their gloomy and barbarous religious history. They 
were without reverence for woman; their God was anthropomorphic 
and shaped in the image of the Israelite, and their laws and cere- 
monials were opposed in a large degree to all that we can regard as 
just, elevating, and humane. 

So corrupted at last became the ideals of manhood and woman- 
hood, that it is difficult to point out, among the deepest thinkers and 
philosophers, a single ancient author who regards them as halves of 
humanity, and therefore coéquals, neither of which was or could be 
complete or attain its perfect development without the other. Plato, 
indeed, in his great work, 7he Republic, which deals with an ideal State, 
the men and women of which are to be trained and educated alike, 
declares that the latter must possess an equal share of government 
with the former, must, in fact, enter into all the physical training 
essential for men, and even bear arms. But his idea is somewhat 
marred by the grotesque plea for a community of wives, and also by 
passages in his other works which serve to show that, notwithstanding 
his grasp of the importance and value of the spiritual life, and his in- 
difference to worldly ambitions and possessions, he did not fully realize 
that it is this spiritual life, this soul which rises above and beyond sex, 
which, recognized, makes woman a factor of profound importance in 
all that makes life worth living, and disregarded, places her in a 
restricted and purely functional existence, which destroys her power 
for good, and with it the most potent source of the true progress of 
man. We know too well the consequences which have resulted from 
the latter course of thought and action, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that the entire current of human life has been determined by the ex- 
cessive development of masculine passion and the consequent emotional 
degeneration of woman. 

It has been said, and said with truth, that in human beings, the 
instinct of reproduction is abnormal and excessive to a degree out of all 
proportion to their status as creatures with mind. Why? Because not 
only did our race disregard the monitions of the higher nature, and 
violate higher laws in the sexual enslavement of one half of it, thereby 
creating a complex and overpowering impulse, but they violated every 
other law of righteousness and justice in the demand for mere personal 
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gratification which this perverted relationship between man and woman 
involved. ‘‘From one crime you learn the character of all the rest.” 
The excuse of offspring, in the first instance the cause of the seclusion 
of women, rapidly showed itself to be valueless. The interests of the 
next generation, the duties of parentage, have invariably been sacrificed 
to the selfish caprices of the moment, and this attitude of mind has 
necessarily deeply tainted society in various ways. The child to be 
born was not only the last thing thought of, but was frequently un- 
desired, until a plane was reached in which vice destroyed even the 
capacity for parentage, and disease, wide-spread and deeply-rooted, set 
its iron grasp on that section of society which is as much sinned against 
as sinning, and possesses more victims within its pale than the modern 
Pharisee would care to acknowledge. A more hopeless issue of ‘ Chris- 
tian teaching,” of Modern Science, of nineteenth-century ‘‘culture”’ and 
“light,” in the civilized West, it would seem impossible to imagine. 

In short, marriage, which should be the keystone of morality, is 
associated with a mass of wrongs and crimes which are difficult to deal 
with in proportion as they are hidden from view, and indirectly pro- 
tected by religious institutions. Truly has it been observed by a Theo- 
sophical writer, that 

There can be as much immorality in the married state as outside of it, if not 
more, 


considering its avowed object and representative claim, and that 


If a commission were issued by the civilized world to examine into married 
relations, the physical and moral evils produced by legalized immorality would be 
found to stagger belief. 


These strictures are not confined to any particular class, although 
one unhappy aspect of marriage, namely violence, seems, from varied 
reasons, more common in portions of the working-classes, though it is 
not confined to these, than in any other. We have been informed on 
the authority of those who have largely come in contact with them, 
that the brutality in England exercised by the lower classes of men 
towards wives, is incredible, and the fact that they are legally tied to the 
latter seems to add to the feelings of indifference or hatred which have 
taken the place of the momentary and selfish desires which originally 
prompted these marriages. In one of the recent numerous cases of 
neglect of children, a boy in the course of his evidence remarked that 
his father ‘‘ banged about the woman [he lived with] as 7f she was his 
wife,’ that being apparently the normal fate of all the wives that came 
within his experience. In this country many millions a year are spent 
upon drink, and among the poor, whose lives are passed within very 
narrow grooves, who are over-worked, who possess little or no rational 
diversions, next to no education, and little mental development, and 
who, owing to the construction of our cities, are without fresh air either 
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in workshop or tenement, intoxication seems to offer a ready solace 
which speedily creates fresh mischiefs. What parentage becomes under 
these circumstances, ignorant and undesired as it is in the first instance, 
can best be understood by a study of the facts which the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh has unearthed, and which have resulted in the formation of a 
Society for the Protection of Children, whose worst enemies are their 
own parents. Not only are these wretched little creatures hated and 
neglected, but they are also brutalized and tortured to an incredible 
degree, even murdered, by those who have brought them into being. 

Assuredly, under the surface of an apparently placid and civilized 
society, whose humanitarian efforts are more conspicuous in this 
century than in any other, there lurks a savage and brutal element 
which defies control, and offers a practical comment on the fact that 
we truly live in no golden age, but in the Kali Yuga. 

To Theosophists, of course, all these and similar phenomena will 
be explicable through the action of the law of Karma; they are but the 
reaping of the sowings of the past; the relation of woman to man, the 
present plane of marriage, the indifference to all parental duties, are all 
the creation of men and women alike, the bitter fruit of personal and 
selfish desires carried to their extreme issues in vital relationships. 
But for this very reason it is the more necessary that we should abstain 
from adding to this Karma, and from increasing the present and future 
sources of misery by endorsing and maintaining institutions which are 
opposed to improvement and reformation. The secret cause of the 
opposition to the full and perfect liberty of woman, is a mental attitude, 
especially characteristic of man, whose interest it is to perceive in 
woman a being limited to a particular set of functions, and whose early 
training tends to foster and increase this belief in a most marked 
degree. Nature has pointed out codperation as the right use of the 
masculine and feminine powers and qualities; but man divorces them. 
We have only to take the one question of education, as now commonly 
pursued, to recognize how completely this natural law is violated. Both 
sexes are born into almost every family, but from a very early age toa 
period reaching to early manhood and womanhood, or even beyond it, 
boys and girls are continually separated and are trained and educated 
on the monastic system. One of the reasons for this is, of course, the 
prestige of the great public schools and colleges for boys and young 
men, in which girls have had no corresponding share, since it has been 
only of late years that they have begun to enjoy equal educational ad- 
vantages with the other sex. The samplers, guitars, and lessons in 
Italian, which sufficed our grandmothers, have been replaced in these 
modern days, among the middle and upper classes, by philosophy, 
mathematics, physics, and the classics, while the physical advantages 
of the gymnasium and many popular sports have kept pace with the 
mental ones, and colleges for women, conducted on similar lines to 
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those for men, have now become established facts. But although they 
are both now largely educated alike, no attempt is made in the direction 
of co-education under circumstances which would render it practicable 
and serviceable. On the contrary, the very fact that special colleges 
have acquired a superior educational reputation, tends not only to 
banishment from home, but to a separation more prolonged than ever 
between the sexes, both of whom pursue studies beyond the period of 
early youth. But the deeper and original reason for this is to be found 
in the old desire for the jealous seclusion of woman, arising from the 
fear that connections might be entered into which would frustrate family 
aims and ambitions, or even produce family disgrace by elopements, 
and the possible birth of illegitimate children. Nor are educational 
institutions so contrived that such apprehensions might be rendered 
groundless, for the concentration of instructive talent in certain places 
demands absence from home, and, of course, the isolated methods. 

The consequence of all this is, that vast numbers of both sexes, 
and precisely such as are most likely to exert a positive influence on 
the national life, are brought up, not in fraternal relations, but as 
members of two opposed camps, who are supposed to have nothing in 
common with each other until some future era of marriage is reached, 
for which, we might also add, this lengthy prelude is the worst possible 
preparation. It is, of all others, precisely that which preserves the 
mental attitude to which we have referred. The boys learn from the 
first to regard girls as beings apart from them, who have no concern 
with that portion of their lives which is the most impressionable, and 
which is usually a determining factor of the future. In their studies, 
their interests, their friendships, the girls have no share, and these are 
from the first practically pointed out to them as another species of 
being, with whom it is impossible to associate except in some distant 
future of more or less likely engagements, or casual society assemblages. 
The strong bias of these early days is carried through life; men exhibit 
a jealousy concerning the presence and codperation of women in pro- 
fessional and public work, and especially in Government (which ought 
to mean the devising of the best domestic laws and institutions for the 
people, actually demanding the voice and experience of woman), which 
is deeply rooted, and has only now slowly begun to yield, in solely 
minor aspects, to the pressure of the less selfish part of their sex, and 
the desire of women themselves to enlarge their field of interests and 
knowledge. 

The result to the girls is quite as unfortunate. Many of them grow 
up indifferent to the society of men, and sceptical as regards their 
better qualities, while others, owing to a want of insight into character, 
and an entire want of knowledge of the other sex, seize on the first 
offers they receive, and enter into marriage as thoughtlessly as any of 
their poorer sisters. | 
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Both are ignorant of, and unaccustomed to each other, and the 
right of all others which woman has not yet claimed, and which is 
nevertheless absolutely essential to her further progress in freedom, 
namely, to make frank and harmonious friendship with man, and the 
right of each to build life-long relationships on nothing less than the 
higher qualities and feelings in each sex, are conditions for which there 
is not the faintest opportunity. Nor does the young man educated 
apart even care, as a rule, for such friendships with woman. His 
feeling for her is usually marred and brutalized by experiences with 
women from whom all refinement has vanished, and into whose com- 
panionship he is led, because for him there exists no pure feminine 
influence of a restraining kind such as the days of chivalry knew and 
exhibited. When finally he is granted permission to associate with 
the women of his home and friends, this is limited to the chance 
meetings of the ball-room, or other social gatherings, and he is as 
unable to realize how the woman of his szpposed choice would bear 
herself amid serious surroundings and the real wear and tear of life, as 
she is with regard to him. In fact, her choice—for woman as a rule has 
very little, owing to her early training having taught her that it is a 
grave indecorum to show preference for any individual man, or to form 
any friendship with him unless tied by an engagement—is generally 
reduced to marriage with an obviously unsuitable man, or single life. 

Nor are these the only unfortunate features of the monastic system 
of education. There are others, and among them are not only the 
one-sided development which overtakes the majority in both sexes, but 
the tendency in each to exclusive friendships with their own sex, which 
frequently become exaggerated and detrimental owing to the want of 
balance which association with the other would furnish. Warm and 
even enthusiastic friendships are no doubt natural to hearts in the first 
flush of youth, and their universal existence proves that there is a 
genuine besoin d’aimer at that age which it would be vain to attempt to 
extinguish. But there are points beyond which such relationships 
cease to be serviceable, and when, as in some cases, they create in- 
difference to other ties, and become fertile sources of unhappiness— 
such as, from their restricted and repressed condition with regard to 
the companionship of men, may continually be seen in the lives of 
women—we recognize anew the futility of the endeavour to disregard 
natural laws. The most obvious practical remedy for the varied evils 
which arise from this early and lengthy divorce of boys and girls and 
young men and women is the coéducation of the sexes in classes on 
the system of the High Schools, which should be accessible in every 
town of moderate size without exile from the parents’ homes. In the 
experiments in this direction made in America, the plan seems to have 
worked well—it has been said admirably—but we need even something 
more than the coéducation, which would develop mutual sympathy and 
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understanding. We need an education which holds steadily in view 
the subsequent codperation of man and woman, not only in the per- 
sonal relation of marriage, but in the entire scheme of human life. 
To this end the contemptuous teachings concerning womanhood found 
in sacred writings, but forming no part of them, should be frankly 
admitted to be hostile to ‘all that is just, true, and divine, and only 
those portions of classic writings should be studied which teach uni- 
versal principles of virtue, and contain nothing calculated to detract 
from that ideal of the freedom of woman, which it should be considered 
a part of true education to sustain. To expect to develop a higher mental 
attitude towards woman in man when he is educated according to the 
monastic method, and moral poison is instilled into his mind in the 
name of so-called religion and philosophy, is like the attempt to gather 
“‘erapes from thorns, and figs from thistles.” 

But, in truth, itis among Theosophists that we must look for the 
development of higher views of marriage, and new methods of educat- 
ing the young. We need less the choice of premature effort at celibate 
life than the earnest endeavour to furnish conditions which will render 
it possible to produce fitting tenements for more perfected spirits, 
whose sphere of influence and teachings and examples shall give men 
an ideal which will be largely recognized. Conventional ideas and 
practice, and selfish passions, must be replaced by a pure love which 
regards woman as “‘the moral providence and guardian of the race,” 
her maternal functions as inviolably sacred, and as consecrated to one 
object only, and a far deeper knowledge of the scientific production of 
offspring than is common even among the reformers of the present day. 
Adaptation in marriage depends upon psychic laws which very few 
appreciate or understand, and the power to preserve health and purity, 
and to generate a healthy child or children, follows on the observance 
of higher laws, to be recognized as no less binding on the Theo- 
sophical reformer than the inhibition. to abstain from theft or murder 
is on the multitude. Only by following this pathway will it be possible 
to surmount the difficulties which beset the birth of a higher order of 
things, and to redeem marriage from the foul taints with which it has 
been long associated. ; 

It is to parentage of this description that aid will be given from 
those whose celibacy, more potent and fertile than any marriage, has 
become a necessity of their progress, or a law of their career. And the 
cooperation of the men and women born under these conditions will 
become as natural as their separation, with its consequent accentuation 
of sex and sexual feelings, is to the mass of the people now. The 
futility of the subordination of one-half of humanity to the other is 
more apparent to the Theosophist than to any other person, since he 
knows that the law of reincarnation involves perfect justice for every 
incarnated soul, and that ‘‘manhood” and “womanhood” are but 
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names for differentiations which all, without exception, must experi- 
ence. Had Plato understood this in its full significance he would never 
have assumed, as in the 7%mus, that incarnation in the form of woman 
was a punishment for the ill-spent life of a man. It is, on the con- 
trary, an essential reaction and experience, without which neither 
spiritual growth nor perfect development of character can be possible. 
Woman represents qualities as deeply valuable in their higher aspects 
as any possessed by man, and the full play and employment of these 
would counteract the masculine tendency to wrest Nature to his pur- 
poses by force—ever an impossibility—when she can only be won by 
Love. No less will man aid woman in freeing herself from that de- 
pendence on the opinion of others, which is looked upon as one of the 
world’s virtues, while it is little short of a vice, the special vice of an 
exaggerated domesticity. August Bebel, in error as regards many of 


his materialistic conclusions, has well remarked that, in view of the 


coming future, small will appear 

This cringing for favour and smiles from others, this fawning attitude, this 
envious struggle for the best place with the lowest weapons of malice; this suppres- 
sion of the real convictions, the concealment of good qualities that might offend, 
this castration of the character, this hypocritical display of untrue feelings and 
opinions. All that elevates or ennobles a man or a woman, real self-reliance, inde- 
pendence, incorruptibility of thought and conviction, a free confession of opinion, 
are regarded under present circumstances as so many failings and weaknesses, and 
are characteristics that inevitably ruin their owner, unless he suppress them. 

In short, men and women dwarf each other, by the false ideal which 
is so prolificin mischief. The wider social life will be of profound benefit 
to every class, until the caste distinctions which the narrowed lives of 
women impel them to estimate so untruly, will break down amid a com- 
munity of interests, and the moral expansion, the free air, which it is 
the right of all to enjoy. Whenever the time arrives, as it will arrive, 
when Theosophists, even in belief, become the majority, the coopera- 
tion of women will be welcomed by men as absolutely essential for the 
welfare of all. The indifference to social reforms which marks the 
governments of the world, and which even permits women to be forced 
upon the streets to avoid starvation, and in some instances actually en- 
courages cruelty and vice, will be exchanged for a fraternal spirit which 
regards not only man asa brother, but woman as a sister, whose sym- 
pathy, companionship, and experience are of the utmost value on every 
question in which we have concern, and in every human endeavour. 

Theosophy has already held up a high and enduring standard of 
life in the codperation of man and woman in its leading work. In 
fact, and possibly by a necessary law of reaction, a marked leadership 
has been assigned to woman. If those who have received its message 
will respond in thought and deed to the key-note struck, they will lay 
the foundation of the future redemption of our race. 

Linpaeh ase 
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Che Hight of Haeckelianism. 


[yROFESSOR ERNST HAECKEL contributes to the current A/onzst 
an article on Monism, wherein, departing from the lines of his 
customary biological work, he briefly outlines his position among the 
schools of Philosophy. I propose to make a few short quotations there- 
from with a view to showing what exactly is the position of a leading 
exponent of Materialism. He defines himself as a Monist, as one 
adhering to 

A unitary or zatural conception of the world, in opposition to a supernatural or 
mystical one, that is, in opposition to dualism. . . . There exists 70 opposition 
whatsoever between nature and mind, between world and God. . . . Mental 
existences, ‘‘Spirits,’’ outside nature, or in opposition to nature, do not exist. 

This is Theosophy. There is but one infinite and eternal Existence, 
which descending into time and space, flows down the seven steps of 
being and breaks out upon every step into the existences thereon. 
When the units into which it multiplies its unity attain out of the sea 
of conscious existence into se//consciousness, they fall to supposing 
the essence of their selfhood to be of other nature than the essence of 
the Not-self, and thus become Dualists. 

Swabhavat is numbers when manifested; the number, in its unity of substance 
on the highest plane. The four-fold Anima Mundi, from whence proceed the 
“Creative, Formative, and Material Worlds.” 

{Swabhavat at dawn passes from inactivity into activity and an endless differen- 
tiation.) The one Kosmic atom becomes seven atoms on the plane of matter, and 
each is transformed into a centre of energy; that same atom becomes seven rays on 
the plane of spirit, and the seven creative forces of nature, radiating from the root- 
essence .... follow one the right, the other the left path, separate to the end of 
the Kalpa, and yet are in close embrace. What unites them? Karma.1 

This Essence must be a moving Essence. Motion constitutes its 
manifestation. Not moving is not being. This is included by Haeckel 
in his monistic conception. He rejects teleological causation as dual- 
istic, and retains ‘motion . . . . . asa universal world-principle.” 
The origination and maintenance of motion is from within the Essence. 
This Essence must be conscious. Accordingly: 

I regard all matter as ensouled, that is to say, as endowed with feeling. 

Here, then, is the necessary trinity—motion, subject, and object. 
Chemical action 


Is possible only on the supposition that the molecules (or atoms) of the two 
elements, if brought within the proper distance, mutually /ee/ each other. 


1 Secret Doctrine, vol. i. pp. 98, 635. 
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Thus Haeckel endorses the Empedoclesian doctrine of the “Love 
and Hatred of Atoms,” and he regards the highest grades of human 
subjectivity as but the worked-up product of the bald subjectivity of 
the molecule. This is Theosophy upside-down. For the planes of 
Kosniic consciousness, like the grades of substance, pass from above 
downward and become grosser and more limited in correspondence 
with the increasing density of the stage of substance parallel with 
which they have descended. And though, as Haeckel says, on the 
molecular plane of matter there is but sentience, and though we can 
mark the links between this and the divinest heights of human con- 
sciousness through vegetable, animal, sub-human, and the many human 
stages, yet we are marking them upon the upward arc, forgetting the 
previous downward evolution. On this upward arc, we and all who 
have gone before are but regaining a lost radiance, a radiance which 
shines now and will shine ever more fully upon the accumulating 
experiences for the gaining of which we made the descent. 

For Haeckel there is no need to postulate a disconnected and 
casual creator of the Universe. 

The idea of God that alone appears to be logically compatible with Monism, is 
pantheism in the sense of Goethe and Spinoza. God, according to this view, is 
identical with the sum-total of the forces of the Universe, which is inseparable from 
the sum-total of the matter of the Universe. 

Neither will he admit that Matter creates Mind, or Mind Matter; 
to him Consciousness, Motion, and Matter are an absolute unity. If 
Theosophists choose to name this unity Svabhavat, it is because there 
is no corresponding English term, a reason that applies to the whole 
Sanskrit nomenclature of Theosophy. 

The seventh section of Haeckel’s paper deals with human immor- 
tality, and on this point we certainly join issue. 

The “belief in immortality” is scientifically tenable only as a general proposi- 
tion. The belief in a personal immortality . . . . is, scientifically, absolutely 


untenable. The “human soul” (z.e., the sum-total of the individual life-activity ; 
feeling, motion, will, and idea) is simply a transient developmentary phenomenon. 


are functions of the 


These four—feeling, motion, will, and idea 
Ego, which in its metaphysical aspect is not in time or space, for both 
these are ideas of its own creation as frameworks wherein to receive 
sensation. In terms of time it is therefore immortal. And to say that 
the Ego is an abstract idea generated from the unified succession of 
sensations is simply meaningless. What is it that experiences the sen- 
sations, and who has ever noted in himself the evolution or the least 
intensification in himself of the idea Ego? Ego is per se, and to say that 
itis generated from sensations is to make a statement whose abstractness 
covers its meaninglessness. The infant as a little nucleus of flesh- 
consciousness has not zz the consciousness of that body the perfect recog- 
nition of self-hood, for the light of its real Ego has not entered therein. 
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The Ego wakes gradually from one side of the gulf of sleep to the other 
pari passu with the developing fitness of the physical sensation-register; 
but to say that the sensations creaze at last the Ego is exactly equivalent 
to the assertion that combing the infant’s hair will create his head. In 
conclusion, one may say that Haeckelianism errs not so much radically 
as in the limitations of its purview. It can be easily received into the 
greater field of Theosophy and thereby corrected, though its triadic 
unity of Substance, Consciousness, and Motion, needs no addition. 
HERBERT CORYN. 


Se 


Gleams from the Hawn-Land. 
PROPHECIES FULFILLED. 


UST ten years ago, the following statement, from a source of great 
authority, was printed in the columns of the Zheosophist: ‘‘We are 
at the end of a cycle—geological and other—and at the beginning of 
another. Cataclysm is to follow cataclysm. The pent-up forces are 
bursting out in many quarters; and not only will men be swallowed up 
or slain by thousands, ‘new’ land appear and ‘old’ subside, volcanic 
eruptions and tidal waves appal, but secrets of an unsuspected past will 
be uncovered, to the dismay of Western theorists and the humiliation of 
an imperious science. This drifting ship, if watched, may be seen to 
ground upon the upheaved vestiges of ancient civilizations, and fall to 
pieces. We are not emulous of a prophet’s honours, but still, let this 
stand as a prophecy.” 
ax 

In the series of notes now begun, an attempt will be made, as far 
as may be, to record the facts by which, from time to time, this prophecy 
is being fulfilled; to chronicle the secrets uncovered, as Cyclic Time 
rolls up the Curtain of the Past. 

Already the mists that shroud the Ancient World are breaking, 
and the circle of our knowledge is spreading daily further into the 
darkness, and illumining more of the long-forgotten history of man. 

Pa 

Notable among recent additions to the sum of what is known to 
science are certain discoveries of Professor Hommel, touching the 
astronomy of the ancient Chaldeans. He points out, in a series of 
papers in the Aws/and, published a few months ago, that the signs of 
the Zodiac and the Milky Way are pictorially represented in certain 
Babylonian boundary stones. Among the fixed stars and constella- 
tions there depicted, Professor Hommel has identified Procyon, Bootes, 
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and the Pleiades, and, to quote one of his critics, ‘‘has arrived at the 
startling conclusion, based on apparently incontrovertible evidence, that 
the origin of the Zodiac and the names of the old Akkadian months go 
back to about 6000 B.C.” 


% 
* * 


“‘Archeeological discoveries of the most unexpected character,” 
writes Professor A. H. Sayce, in the Academy, “follow rapidly one 
upon the other. Who could have dreamed that the larger part of an 
ancient Etruscan book would be discovered among the wrappings of 
an Egyptian mummy? Yet such is the case. Prof. Krall, the fortu- 
nate discoverer, has not only brought to light one of those ‘linen 
books,’ which, we are told, were treasured up in the temple of Moneta 
at Rome; he has also found what is likely to prove the key to the de- 
cipherment of the mysterious Etruscan language.” 

a x 

“The newly-discovered book must, like the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead, be a sort of ritual for the departed. We may perhaps see in it 
one of the twelve Sacred Books of Tages, which contained all the 
religious lore of the Etruscan priests and soothsayers. . . . Where 
the newly-discovered text is so particularly valuable, is in showing us 
at last what were the forms of Etruscan grammar. The scanty 
materials furnished by the inscriptions have never as yet afforded us a 
real insight into this important part of the language. Now we see that 
the forms of Etruscan grammar were both numerous and complicated, 
and I doubt if anyone will ever again venture to connect them with the 
forms of Indo-European speech. Prof. Krall’s discovery has dealt the 
death-blow to all theories which assumed the Etruscan language to be 
Indo-European.” 

«x 

Another discovery, as strange and notable as either of these, the 
discovery of the oldest Sanskrit manuscript known to the Western 
world, is described in the Asiatic Quarterly: 

“Two years ago, Lieutenant Bower discovered, in Chinese Turkes- 
tan, the remains of a subterranean city. In one of the excavations near 
it, he found a curious birch-bark manuscript, which he took back with 
him to India for the investigation of scholars. The manuscript is 
described as having been dug up at the foot of one of the curious old 
erections just outside a subterranean city near Kuchar. ‘These erections 
are said to be from fifty to sixty feet high, in shape like a huge cottage 
loaf, built solid with sun-dried bricks, with beams now crumbling away. 
Dr. Hoernle, who undertook the examination of the manuscript, thinks 
that these erections are Buddhist stupas, which often contain a chamber 
enclosing relics and other objects. These chambers are generally near 
the level of the ground, and are often excavated by persons in search of 


hidden treasure.” Pe 
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Dr. Hoernle has submitted to the Asiatic Society of Bengal the 
result of his examination. The manuscript is written in Sanskrit of a 
very archaic type, in the Guptacharacter. Different portions of it were 
written by different scribes, at different dates. The latest part must, he 
thinks, date from about 475 A.D., while the earlier portion must be 
about half a century older. ‘This is therefore the oldest Indian manu- 
script known, and one of the oldest manuscripts existing in the world.’’? 


* % 

How many manuscripts, more ancient still, may yet lie hidden in 
the buried cities of Chinese Tartary, and the desert plains of Tarim 
and Lob-Nor, who can tell? The steady advance of Russia from the 
north-west, and the occasional incursions of Englishmen from the 
south, draw an ever-narrowing circie round them, and must soon bring 
them back to the light of day. What ‘“‘upheaved vestiges of ancient 


? 


civilizations” will then be brought to light, who lives will see. 
{Next Month :—The Peaks of Atlantis. ] 


\ 


OS 


Che Religions Basis of Theosophy. 


NE of the most unprejudiced and open-minded men in the realm 
of journalism once condemned Theosophy as being “‘a religion 
which will not satisfy the human heart.” This, from one whose 

attitude is the very reverse of hostile, is a grave charge to bring against 
a system whose chief claim lies in its helpfulness to a distressed and 
needy world. 

We will, however, attempt to vindicate this claim by a careful 
enquiry into the true nature of Religion as a means of human and 
spiritual advancement. This we will do by considering: 

I.—The test-principles, or universal basic ideas of Religion. II.— 
Their application to ‘‘orthodoxy.” III.—Their existence as the reli- 
gious basis of Theosophy. 

Or, more briefly: 

I—What Religion should be. II.—What it has become. III.— 
What Theosophy would make it. 


I.—(a) ABSTRACT RELIGION. 


In discussing the first part of our subject, we find ourselves at the 
outset confronted by a difficulty. Where are we to seek for a Reli- 
gion that will yield us the completest analysis of the purest spiritual 
concepts? 

An analysis of Christianity, as representative of the highest ideal 
of faith, would meet with no response from the advocates of Buddhism; 
as, similarly, Buddhism would clash with the religious instincts of 
many-shaded Christianity. And, though it is manifestly unjust to 
leave the various schools of Free-thought out of the scope of Religion, 
yet their views cannot logically be classed in an analysis of faiths. 

In seeking for the most suitable field in which to commence our 


1 This is the MS. alluded to in LucrFER for September. 
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researches, we are in danger of losing ourselves in the bewildering 
labyrinth of human spiritualizings. If we would analyze the religious 
impulse with the strictest adherence to Truth, we cannot bind ourselves 
to one particular faith, however pure or however widely held, but must 
seek in the basic concepts of every people for those points of commu- 
nity which, by reason of their universality, may be regarded as the 
essentials of true Religion. 

The searcher after Truth should be satisfied with no evidence short 
of the universal. 

The barrier of Infallibility—the ‘thus far shalt thou go, and no 
further” of the nursery of Thought—is becoming outworn by reason 
of the many dauntless seekers who have scaled it. For all now who 
desire to know, for wisdom’s own sake, the soul-life of every age and 
creed is available, with the aid of that truest of all interpreters—man’s 
inner Light. 

Religion, then, must be studied (a) comparatively, (4) intuitively. 
Comparatively, if we would seek for our treasure in the region of the 
universal; intuitively, if we would detect the true value of the jewel 
we find there. 

The inter-dependence of these two methods will be apparent as we 
proceed with our search into the nature of Religion. The intuitive 
supplements the analytic. It is the direct appeal of the individual 
mind to that inward ray of the Universal Light from which are due all 
impulses towards Truth. Aided by this Light, without which the con- 
fusing study of crude and elementary dogmas would be meaningless, 
we shall find in the Esoteric examination of faiths a confirmation of 
our own deepest convictions. 

It is manifestly beyond the scope of a short paper to enter minutely 
into the dogmas and symbolism which have answered to the name of 
Religion in all ages; suffice it to consider the fundamental and essential 
Ideals upon which they rested, by which they were held together, and 
into which they must ultimately be resolved. 

All Religions have a two-fold aspect—the abstract and the con- 
crete, the theoretical and the practical. It is in the nature of reason 
that the latter should be the logical outcome of the former. By broadly 
analyzing the religious impulse, in its most universal aspect, we shall 
ae this to be so. We shall see also that pure, or intuitive, Religion 

nables us to distinguish, amidst the mass of gross and erroneous con- 
Eton of bygone ages, a golden thread of Truth, which is recogniz- 
able by its universality, eternity, and multiplicity of expression. 

Under Abstract Religion it shows itself, first and fundamentally, as: 

i. The recognition of a Higher Principle, with which is involved 
the instinct of worship. 

Here, in its very broadest lines, is the mainspring of that impulse 
which has underlain all human development—the impulse towards a 
Higher Condition, which, though manifesting in strange and various 
shapes, and conducing to strange and diverse ends, is the real essence 
of what we call Religion—the strivings of mankind after an inherent 
divinity. It is not to the point that these efforts have been abortive. 
Through the strange paradox of our nature, we learn by forgetting, 
and succeed by failure. The chief question in studying religious 
history is: What caused the impulse, what created the motive? We 
think—not under what strange forms is the Truth concealed, but—what 
zs that Truth, which defective vision detects as men like trees walking? 
The belief in a Higher Power—in an End that is yet endless, and a 
goodness transcending our present stage—though it be measured by a 
standard whose limits are the things of sense, is yet the foundation of 
the religious impulse. In most men, the idea has become a positive 
conviction. Human life is found to be inexplicable without progress, 
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progress inexplicable without higher conditions of life, these again 
inexplicable without an ultimate Cause, in Whom all evolution is per- 
fected. But more: the belief in a God-Principle is impossible without 
some elements of that Principle existing in man himself. 


CHARLOTTE E. Woops, F.T.S. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Aeview. 
FROM THE CAVES AND JUNGLES OF HINDOSTAN: 


ALL members of the Theosophical Society, and very many admirers 
of H. P. Blavatsky outside it, will welcome with peculiar pleasure this 
translation from letters written by her to the Russki Vyestnik during 1879 
and 1880. These letters aroused much interest when they appeared in 
the famous Russian Messenger, and they secured for their writer, up to 
the close of her last incarnation, a ready welcome to the columns of the 
Russian press. Up to the very end she was pressed to write for the 
journals of her native land, and had she cared for physical luxury she 
could easily have purchased it by selling her pen to Russian editors 
instead of giving it to Theosophy. 

Those who penetrate the caves and jungles of Hindtstan under the 
guidance of H. P. Blavatsky, will enjoy a rare treat. They will see 
pictures of scenery painted with deft word-pencil, graphic sketches of 
Indian life and Indian customs, vivid presentments of religious cere- 
monies and strange beliefs. Most attractive of all they will see the 
stately outlines of a majestic figure, touched in with a loving reverence 
that tells its own story, and allows the reader to recognize the linea- 
ments of one who, more than any other, influenced the author’s life. 
The rest of the book is, as it were, but the setting of this picture, the 
frame carefully wrought for the sake of what it shrines. 

In the first chapter we find ourselves in Bombay, and pause with 
interest in the hospital for wounded and aged animals, kept by the 
followers of the ancient sect of the Jainas; here our poor relations are 
nurtured and cherished, while, sooth to say, man himself is but too 
neglected. Very quaint is the description of the disgust of some 
injured carnivora with the rice soup offered to them, the Jainas being 
strict vegetarians, and it is evident that a wounded tiger showed some 
desire to add human steak to his mess of rice. Leaving Bombay for 
Karli we meet the gigantic Rajput, of whom 

It was asserted that he belonged to the sect of Raj-Yogis, and was an initiate 
of the mysteries of magic, alchemy, and various other occult sciences of India. He 
was rich and independent, and rumour did not dare to suspect him of deception, 
the more so because, though quite full of these sciences, he never uttered a word 
mda them in public, and ee are concealed his knowledge from all except a few 
riends. 

The reader will learn how this Rajput chief saved H. P. Blavatsky 
from a most awkward and dangerous position in a cave, how he slew a 
tiger with “the Word,” how he made an English painter sketch a scene 
utterly different from the one before his eyes; but I am not going to 
pull out all the plums from the pie; the reader must seek for them in 
the pie itself. 

The chapter on the Karli caves is full of interest, from the mention 
of the libraries so jealously preserved from the alien, the fair with 
its snake-charmers, the King Cobra and the talismanic stone, to the 


1 From the Russian of H. P. Blavatsky. ‘Theosophical Publishing Society, 7, Duke Street, Satye 
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mysterious Sadhu and his cow, and the tiger adventure alluded to 
above. Then we visit a city of the dead, to which our travellers seemed 
anxious to add their own corpses, or such parts of them as the tigers 
might leave, and from this pass into the bungalow of a hospitable 
Brahman, to learn something of Brahman home-life. 

Next a visit to ‘““A Witch’s Den” awaits us, and we assist at a 
strange spectacle, in which a jadu wala, or sorceress, plays the leading 
vole, after which comes an introduction to ‘‘God’s Warrior,” a member 
of a band of six hundred warrior priests who defend the Golden Temple, 
where dwells the Maha-Guru of the Sikhs. After a disquisition on Sikhs, 
Scythians and ancient Rajputs, we touch solid earth once more to study 
a Hindt wedding, at which two of the twice-born were married to each 
other, the bridegroom a boy of seven, the bride a child of five—two 
small bairns who must have been deadly tired ere the long ceremonies 
were completed, one procession—that of the bridegroom—lasting from 
six o’clock in the morning to four in the afternoon. Visits to the Bagh 
caves—with some exciting adventures—and to an “Isle of Mystery” 
bring us again into the company of the Rajput chief, who also opens to 
the pilgrims the pagoda at Jubblepore, where fakirs in ‘impossible 
postures”? seek liberation. At Jubblepore the ramble closes, and we 
come back to the ordinary light of English day, finding it somewhat 
prosaic and garish after our pilgrimage through the caves and jungles 
of Hindtstan. 

The translation is flowing and easy, and, in truth, seems more like 
an original than a translation. 


aS See 


Cheosophical Activities. 
INDIAN SECTION. 


INDIAN LETTER. 
ADYAR, MADRAS, 
t1th October, 1892. 


The President, as I write, is just on the point of departing for 
Calcutta, Darjeeling, and Burmah. It is now some time since he has 
visited Calcutta, and we hope that his present trip will do something 
towards rousing a branch, not, as a rule, very active. He will leave 
Calcutta for Akyab towards the end of the present month, and return 
to Adyar at the beginning of December. 

Bro. Kotayya Chetty has also just left Adyar for his autumn tour 
in the Telugu districts. His tour will include visits to Nellore, Cudda- 
pah, Gooty, Kurnool, Narasarowpet, Guntur, Bezwada, Masulipatam, 
Ellore, Rajamandry, Cocanada, and Vizianagram. 

Recent visitors at Headquarters are still to be heard ofin distant parts 
ofIndia. Count Axel Wachtmeister writes from remote regions in Cash- 
mere, where he seems to be having a delightful time of it. Mr. Ernest 
M. Bowden, author of 7he /mitation of Buddha, has arrived in Siam, 
where he has had interviews with Princes Damrong and Chandradat. 

Rai B. K. Laheri, well-known to many London Theosophists, has 
been displaying his usual activity, visiting the Branches at Amballa 
and Meerut, and doing what he could for the Calcutta Branch during a 
recent visit to that place. 

The Bangalore Branch is arranging for the reprinting of an article in 
the Zheosophist, ‘‘The Hour of India’s Need,” and for a wide distribution 
thereof. Annie Besant’s Rough Outline of Theosophy has just been re- 
printed as a pamphlet, and will be distributed largely from Headquarters. 
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Dewan Bhahadur Srinivasa Row, our veteran Madras Theosophist, 
and the author of those excellent notes on Light on the Path, has just 
been promoted to the judgeship of a newly formed court in Madras. 
The post is a very dignified and responsible one, and it is a source of 
much satisfaction to us all at Headquarters that our valued brother 
Theosophist should have obtained this appointment. 

Bro. C. L. Peacocke has recently left Bombay, where for the past 
two years he has done such excellent work. He goes with his Battery 
to the ancient and historic Delhi. 

Mr. Thurstan, F.T.S., of the Martiniére College, Lucknow, has 
been paying a visit to the now famous “Cunning Man” of Kumba- 
conam. The results obtained were highly satisfactory and are to be 
recorded in a forthcoming number of the 7heosophist. We have heard 
of another soothsayer in the Kulitalai Taluk, near Trichinopoly, who 
is said to possess the same powers as Govinda Chetty. We shall take 
an early opportunity of testing him. During a recent visit to Shol- 
nighur, Bertram Keightley and I stopped at a place called Puttur to 
see a certain Yogi of repute. We got nothing for our pains but abuse. 
The Yogi, a Socrates-like individual with a white beard, would have 
nothing to do with us, and with more emphasis than usual told us to 
begone. We took his advice. Our reception may have been due to our 
own inherent badness, or to the fact that there were too many people 
present. I leave others to judge. 

Theosophy seems to be reviving somewhat at Ootacamund. A 
meeting was recently held at Gulistan, and several educated Hindtis 
listened with deep interest to an impromptu lecture by the General 
Secretary. Pandit Nalesa Sastri, the well-known author of Folk-lore of 
Southern India, was present, and he has, I am pleased to say, promised 
to write for the 7heosophist. SonV i. 


Brother Edge writes us that he is sending for the Headquarters’ 
Library the first five volumes of a new English translation of the 
Ramayana. The work is to be complete in seven volumes, and the 
translator is Manmath Nath Dutt, M.A. This is the first English prose 
translation and should be read by serious Theosophical students. The 
advertised price in the 7heosophist is ‘advance subscription, Rs. 16 for 
India and £2 Foreign.” Bro. Edge, however, will supply copies at a 
very much reduced rate to members of the T. S. who should communi- 
cate with him at Adyar. 

Brother H. Dharmapala, the energetic Secretary of the Maha-Bodhi 
Society, has been appointed member of the Advisory Council on Reli- 
gious Congresses of the Chicago Exhibition. 

Dr. D. J. Edal Behram, Vice-President of the Surat Branch, has 
kindly sent us copies of his Gujerati translation of W. Q. Judge’s A/7- 
tome of Theosophical Teachings, and informs us that 7he Seven Principles 
of Man and Reincarnation by Annie Besant, and 7he Key to Theosophy of 
H. P. B., are being translated for the benefit of the Gujerati public. 

The following letter has been sent to the General Secretary of the 
Indian Section for publication in India. 


To INDIAN THEOSOPHISTS. 


19, AVENUE RoApD, LONDON, N.W. 
October a2ist, 1892. 
DEAR FRIENDS AND BROTHERS, des 
I am told that much disappointment is felt because I cannot yet visit 
India, and as India is to me, as to every Theosophist, the ‘Sacred Land,” 
I earnestly desire that no harsher feeling may mingle with that of regret. 
Last year I promised to visit India, if possible, but there were two 
conditions necessary of fulfilment: (1) That my health would bear the 
climate; (2) that, as I live on what I earn, and use my earnings for the 
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support of the Headquarters left in my charge and that of others by 
H. P. B., enough money should be raised in India to cover the cost of 
the tour, and to pay towards the maintenance of Headquarters that 
which I should have paid out of my earnings if I were working in 
Europe or America. Neither of these conditions was fulfilled. The 
physician who attended H. P. B. while she lived in London stated 
positively that if I went to India and lectured as I proposed I should 
not return alive; that, overstrained by the trouble of that year and the 
heavy work that fell on me, my strength would not bear the hot climate 
and the complete change of life-conditions; that, while I might get all 
right again working in England orin America—the latter being specially 
advisable because of the sea-voyage and bracing climate—a lecturing 
tour in India must mean a hopeless breakdown. Apart from all else, 
this opinion was enough to delay my visit. 

But the second condition remained unfulfilled. There was not 
sufficient interest at first felt in the proposed tour to raise the necessary 
funds, and this by itself rendered delay imperative. Some hasty mem- 
bers have spoken of breach of contract on my side in my not visiting 
India this year. I made no promise to do so. I promised to go last 
year if certain conditions were fulfilled, one of which depended on 
members of the Society. The members did not fulfil this condition, so 
the arrangement lapsed, and since then I have made no promise, and 
therefore can commit no “breach of contract.” 

Now, apart from all questions of promises, I am deeply and ear- 
nestly desirous of visiting India. But I cannot consult my own wishes 
only. I have work placed in my hands which I am bound to carry out, 
and you, my dear Indian brothers, cannot be the judges of my duty. 
While I shall be grieved if you are angry with me for my absence, the 
anger would not move me from doing what is right. It may be that 
circumstances may next year permit me to visit you, and if so, it will 
not be my heart or will that will place any obstacle in the way. But I 
can make no definite promise. 

I am told that now money enough has been raised to cover the cost 
of pocket expenses of the tour. It is for those who subscribed it to 
decide if it shall lie in the Bank to await my visit, or shall be returned 
to those who gave it. On that I can say nothing. 

India has the great good fortune of having in its midst Colonel H. 
S. Olcott, the President-Founder; it has also as its General Secretary, 
Bro. Bertram Keightley, a beloved friend and pupil of H. P. B. To 
these has been added Bro. Edge, spared from our own staff here 
because India’s need was greater than ours. Whether, while it has all 
these, it has a visit from me, a year or two sooner or later is a matter of 
small moment. India’s salvation depends on herself and her resident 
workers, not on the passing excitement that might be caused by lec- 
tures from me, and you, my Brothers, are responsible for your own 
land. Ere long I hope to stand face to face with you, I, to whom India 
and the Indian people seem nearer than the nations to which by birth 
I belong. In heart I am one with you, and to you by my past I belong. 
Born last time under Western skies for work that needs to be done, I 
do not forget my true motherland, and my inner nature turns eastward 
ever with filial longing. When Karma opens the door, I will walk 
through it, and we will meet in the body as we can already meet in 
mind. Farewell, 

ANNIE BESANT, F.T.S. 


CEYLON LETTER. 
October, 1892. 


On his way to Sumatra, Brother Bergendahl of the Blavatsky 
Lodge, London, called at Colombo, when the steamer touched this port. 
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He looked up some Theosophists, visited the Sangamitta Girls’ School 
and the Temple of the High Priest Sumangala. At the Sangamitta 
Girls’ School he noted in the visitors’ book his great pleasure in seeing 
the good work done by Mrs. Higgins among the Sinhalese girls, and 
wished her every success. 

Presidential orders were received last month appointing Bro. 
Buultjens as the Manager of Buddhist Schools in Ceylon. No better 
person could have been appointed for the place, and the news of the 
selection of the new manager has been received with much satisfaction 
all round. While holding the head-mastership of our Boys’ School, 
Mr. Buultjens will act as manager of our other Schools, and the Boys’ 
School at Colombo has secured the services of the Hon. T. B. Pana- 
bokke as its manager. 

On the 2nd inst., Mrs. Higgins was invited by the Buddhist 
residents of a little seaside village, called Lunawa, to open a Fancy 
Bazaar there. The object of the Bazaar was to raise funds to found a 
village school for the girls there, and Mrs. Higgins, busy as she is with 
the work of her Institution, cordially accepted the invitation. The 
Bazaar was held in the small verandah of a villager’s cottage, and Mrs. 
Higgins opened the function with a short address, bringing home 
forcibly to the people the importance of educating their children, 
especially their girls. By the way, our “Missionaries” went armed with 
the beautiful magic lantern presented to the Sangamitta Girls’ School 
by our London friends at the instance of Miss Kislingbury, and it was 
arranged to give a magic lantern exhibition. All the village turned up 
to witness the pretty pictures on the screen, but unfortunately nearly 
two hundred persons had to go away for want of even standing space in 
the little room. The exhibition proved to be an immense success, and 
Mrs. Higgins’s party are going to have another exhibition ere long for 
the benefit of those unable to get in. SINHALA PUTRA. 


EUROPEAN SECTION. 
ENGLAND. 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY’S VISIT TO THE CONTINENT. 


The translation of Light on the Path into the Bohemian language 
referred to in the last issue of LUCIFER, is now an accomplished fact, 
and, under the auspices of our Prague Lodge, Své/to na Cestu is pub- 
lished for the benefit of the Czeck public, and rendered all the more 
attractive by a most artistically designed cover on which, of course, the 
seal of the T. S. is conspicuous. Other translations are to follow, and 
our members in Hungary being people of position and influence, great 
expectations of a successful propaganda are entertained. The Lodge is 
steadily increasing in numbers, and plans for the future are being per- 
fected under the experienced management of the President, Baron Leon- 
hardi, ably seconded by the enthusiastic Secretary, Herr Gustav Meyer. 

The Vienna Lodge is very scattered in its membership, so that it is 
difficult to hold any regular meetings, added to which there are some 
absurd police regulations with regard to the meetings of Societies. It 
appears that the authorities regard the T. S. as a secret body, and that 
the holding of meetings is surrounded with all kinds of legal difficulties. 
What a splendid chance to show the absurdity of the suspicion and 
make a public protest for liberty against such contemptible espionage! 
As it is, the mode of procedure is to be by translations of books. 
Several members have promised to translate, a fund is to be raised, and 
an attempt made to get translations of the Bhagavad Gita, The Buddh- 
ist Catechism, and Light on the Path into Philipp Reclam’s Universal 
Bibliothek, which has a reading public of some hundreds of thousands. 
If this can be successfully accomplished, an enormous wave of Theo- 
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sophical thought will be poured into the German-reading world. What 
we really want is a regular Theosophical magazine in German, and 
hopes are entertained that the Spimx may return to its original pro- 
gramme, for which it was founded and for which it was nursed and 
supported by members of the T. S. There are the elements of a great 
movement in our ranks in Austria—people competent and capable to 
carry on an intelligent propaganda. 

In Italy there is every chance of introducing Theosophical ideas to 
the spiritualistic public by means of their reviews, for the editors are 
fair and open-minded, and have so far published what has been given 
them. It simply requires energy on our side to take advantage of the 
opportunity. Our Bro. Visconde de Figaniére, the author of the first 
Theosophical work in Portuguese, is now staying at Locarno engaged 
on a magnum opus on the three modalities of the universe. It is an 
extension of his articles published some time since in LUCIFER (Vol. 
VIII), entitled “‘Is Theosophy Pantheism?” and is of especial interest 
owing to the mathematical working out of the septenary cosmic evolu- 
tion by the author. The book is written in French, but is to be also 
translated into English. 

In Spain propaganda is being busily pressed forward, the transla- 
tion of the Key to Theosophy is just published, 3,500 copies being printed, 
and W.R. Old’s What ts Theosophy? is also just off the press. The 
pluck of our Spanish brethren is great. Compared to the enormous 
amount of literature they have turned out their number is very small, 
and of that small number but a handful of individuals have done the 
actual work. At Madrid an enthusiastic meeting of the Group was 
held, and many other smaller meetings, the members seeming never to 
tire of hearing of Theosophy, the history of the movement, and their 
brethren in foreign lands. At Barcelona a good meeting was also held, 
but the entire work has been carried on almost single-handed by one 
devoted Theosophist, Dr. José Roviralta, who has found time from his 
busy professional life to do more than a dozen others of greater leisure 
—a common case in Theosophy: the busiest work the hardest. Ar- 
rangements have been made for transferring the Headquarters to 
Madrid in order to centralize the work. 

Dr. Roviralta has presented to the Library at the London Head- 
quarters a most valuable work, it is an interleaved copy of Ragon’s 
Cours Philosophique, crammed full of the author’s notes in his own hand- 
writing. Ragon was the wisest of all the writers on Masonry, and 
also a profound student of Occultism, and was held in much esteem by 
H. P. B., who quoted him extensively. If the notes are sufficiently 
valuable they may shortly see the day in the pages of LUCIFER. 

In France things are beginning to wear an encouraging aspect. 
The S7ége /rangais has been transferred to 30, Boulevard St. Michel, 
and transformed into a residential Headquarters, which was officially 
opened by the General Secretary with a most enthusiastic meeting of 
members on the evening of the 27th ultimo. The new Headquarters 
are small, it is true, but they are situated in the very midst of the in- 
tellectual centre of Paris, near the University and School of Medicine 
and almost opposite the Musée Cluny. Five windows look out on the 
Boulevard, and next door is an hd/el meublé that will accommodate 
more residents and all visitors who pass by Paris, and where rooms are 
procurable from two frs. a day. The meals at the common table of the 
Headquarters are: Café complet, 50 c.; Déjeuner, fr. 1.50; Diner, frs. 2. 
Old friends are rallying round and new opportunities are beginning to 
open up. Best of all, the nucleus of workers is devoted to the practice 
of Theosophy. For the inauguration members came up from the 
provinces, Dr. Pascal and Mme. Pascal coming as far as from Toulon. 
Bro. Oppermann also came from Brussels, and when members could 
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not come they sent letters of congratulation, proving a spirit of great 
good feeling. The proximity of the Headquarters to the lecture rooms 
of the University, and the fact of its facing two of the cafés most fre- 
quented by literary Paris, give an opportunity for future work never 
before enjoyed by the movement in France. Le Secret de l’ Absolu of 
Amaravella is just off the press, and the preface of Emile Burnouf 
ought to make it widely known. Le Loftus Bleu has more contributions 
than it knows what to do with, and the Duchesse de Pomar will open 
her review, Z’ Aurore, to all contributions on Theosophical subjects. 
In fact our friend is busily engaged on a plan of reconstructing the 
review in order to gain the attention of a wider circle of readers than it 
previously enjoyed as the organ of Esoteric Christianity exclusively. 
The last two numbers (October 1st and 15th) of the Nouvelle Revue 
contain a biographical sketch of H. P. B. by her sister Mme. Jelihovsky, 
and will do much to correct the scandalous untruths that M. Solovioff 
seems to delight in spreading in literary France and Russia. He willnow 
have the pleasure of reading his own letters staring him in the face in 
print. Unfortunately also for him, other people will see them as well. 

On Oct. 30th the new Headquarters of the now legally constituted 
Holland Branch of the T. S. was inaugurated by the General Secre- 
tary, the meeting room being crowded by a most intelligent, serious, 
and appreciative audience. Hopes are high as to the future of Theo- 
sophy in Holland. A prosperous, serious, industrious, self-respecting 
populace which has fought so manfully for liberty in the past, is a soil 
in which the seed of Theosophy cannot but come to a rich harvest. 
The new Headquarters are most charmingly situated, comfortable, 
peaceful, and home-like. Much sympathy is felt for the undertaking, 
and before long it is to be increased considerably. A spirit of loyalty 
and devotion to Theosophy is in the air at 34, Amstel Dijk, and the 
cordial welcome of the inmates is a thing to be remembered. Many 
offers of translations are being made, and our little Dutch magazine is 
to be doubled. The church of one of the most liberal and open-minded 
preachers in the capital willin future be open to Theosophical lecturers. 
Lectures are also being organized in the provinces. Altogether things 
are beginning to develop rapidly in Holland, and a sign of the times is 
the almost instantaneous exhaustion of the translation of Bulwer 
Lytton’s Zanonz, which has just appeared. 

In conclusion, though it has been impossible to organize any large 
public meetings, and though the lectures which have been given have 
had to be translated sentence by sentence, except in France, still much 
good has been achieved in forming a personal link between the Head- 
quarters’ Staff and the scattered centres, groups, and individuals on the 
Continent ; we are now all personal friends who have met and shaken 
hands, and more mutual confidence has been established than years of 
letters could ever have effected, and the kindly hospitality and open- 
hearted welcome of the Theosophists of Europe will long linger in the 
memory of their brother 

G. R. S. MEAD, Gen. Sec y. 


Blavatsky Lodge-—Once more we have to record successful meet- 
ings and a well-filled hall. Walter Old’s paper on Zoroastrianism was 
much enjoyed. 7Zhe Criminal Brain in the Light of Theosophy was 
dealt with by Annie Besant, and aroused much interest and discussion. 
On October 2oth, the subject was cancelled, and Herbert Burrows and 
Annie Besant delivered addresses on 7ennyson and Theosophy to a pain- 
fully crowded audience. Miss Arundale read a scholarly and interest- 
ing paper on Zhe Religion of the Puranas, on Oct. 27th, and Mr. Sinnett 
took part in the discussion and was warmly welcomed. 

The Lodge threw itself actively into the work of organizing a 
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meeting in the Great St. James’s Hall, on October 25th, as an answer to 
Father Clarke’s attack on Theosophy. So well was the work done that 
the Hall was crowded, and the reply, delivered by Annie Besant, met 
with marked sympathy and approval. 

The Annual Meeting of the Lodge was held on October 8th, and 
the ordinary business was duly transacted. It was decided to hold the 
soirées once a quarter instead of once a month, and to try to bring more 
outsiders, interested in Theosophy, to the Tuesday evening at homes. 

On Saturday evenings the study of the Bhagavad Gita is being 
diligently pursued, and is proving attractive and profitable. 

Our Headquarters is again suffering amputation of alimb. Walter 
Old, one of our oldest and much-loved workers, is going out to India to 
help in the work there. Trained under H. P. B. herself, he will carry 
with him the deep loyalty she inspired in her pupils, and we can give 
India no more fraternal gift than one of ourselves, filled with the love 
and devotion to Theosophy that grew up in all who surrounded our 
great Teacher. We shall be the poorer, but India will be richer, by our 
brother’s change of base. And each one who leaves us for more distant 
fields of labour forms a new magnetic tie of love and sympathy between 
us and the land whither he goes, thus ever strengthening the Society 
and establishing it on a surer basis. 

Annie Besant’s lectures have been delivered as announced, save 
that Allerton was visited on October 18th. In November her lecture 
list is long—a final stirring up ere she leaves for America. The fixtures 
are: November ist, Beckenham; 3rd, Ramsgate; 4th, Margate; 5th, 
Kentish Town; 6th, Milton Hall; 7th, Clifton and Bristol (afternoon 
and evening); 8th, Exeter; roth, Harrow; 11th, Scarborough; 12th, 
Darlington; r4th, Westminster Town Hall; 15th, Croydon; 17th, at 
Blavatsky Lodge; 1gth, Manchester; 20th, Liverpool; 21st, Dublin; 
22nd, Limerick; 23rd, Cork. On the 24th, she goes on board the Czty 
of New York at Queenstown. 

Bro. Kingsland concluded his very successful lecturing and visiting 
tour on the 29th ult., when he gave the third of his series of public 
lectures at Liverpool, the subject being Zheosobhy and the Problems 
of Life. The attendance was fairly good, and the interest shown was 
evidently very great. On the previous evening, through the kindness 
of Mr. and Mrs. Boulnois, Mr. Kingsland had the opportunity of 
addressing a large and influential drawing-room meeting on the subject 
of the Esoteric Philosophy, the lecture being much appreciated. The 
Liverpool Lodge also had the benefit of Mr. Kingsland’s presence on 
the 27th, when some interesting and valuable hints were given as to the 
study of the Secret Doctrine. 

Manchester has also received great help and stimulus from Bro. 
Kingsland’s visit. Besides speaking at three Lodge meetings, he gave 
two public lectures, and a third before the Debating Society in con- 
nection with the Upper Brook Street Free Church (Unitarian). This 
latter was followed by an interesting debate, in which, though con- 
siderable exception was taken by some speakers to the doctrine of re- 
incarnation, the general feeling was strongly in favour of the principles 
of Theosophy, and Mr. Kingsland received a cordial invitation to 
lecture again on the same subject. Mr. Kingsland reports that he has 
met with much sympathy among the Unitarian conimunity, and also 
among the Friends Society. 

The Dublin Lodge reports that Bro. Kingsland’s visit to Ireland 
has been fruitful of much good, and many pleasant memories. Besides 
several Lodge meetings in connection with the Headquarters and North 
Dublin Centre, a lecture, followed by a debate, was given in connection 
with the Dublin Ethical Society. Also a public lecture at Belfast, where 
there is now the nucleus for another Branch of the Society. 
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Individual members have expressed themselves as being much 
helped and stimulated by the work that has been done in this way by 
Bro. Kingsland, and cordial invitations have been given to him to come 
again and stay longer. It is to be regretted that his private affairs will 
prevent him from doing this for some time to come; but we must hope 
that the opportunity will present itself again ere long, and that mean- 
while others may be found who can take up this kind of activity, which 
was so strongly urged at the recent Convention, and which has proved 
to be so helpful and desirable. 

League of Theosophical Workers.—An Oriental Bazaar was held on 
October 31st and November ist, in the Lecture Hall, at 19, Avenue 
Road, in aid of the Clare Créche and the H. P. B. Children’s Home. 
Probably but few readers of LUCIFER know the heavy expenses entailed 
in carrying on this truly Theosophical work, and when the need for 
help is known—both for maintaining the present Créche and for ex- 
tending its usefulness by making it a children’s home—Miss Cooper 
will surely receive at her address, 9, Queen’s Gate Place, South Ken- 
sington, the donations so anxiously wished for. To quote from the 
touching appeal printed on the Programme of the Bazaar: 

For unwelcomed babes, legitimate or illegitimate, we have opened a Refuge 
that will prove a real Home—a Home with Home’s brightness, tenderness and 
nurture, that may leave in the young hearts the gentle memories that more happily- 
born children look back upon in later days with fond regret and love. We would 
train them in pure living, and surround them with good influences, so that they 
may grow up into noble and useful men and women, giving back to the suffering 
ones of the future the help they received in their own hour of sorest need. It is to 
make such a little City of Refuge in the midst of the pain and evil that surround us, 
that we ask for gifts from those who only know degradation by name, and whose 
own lot has fallen in pleasant places. 

With this object in view Mrs. Cooper-Oakley organized the Bazaar, 
and under her own and Mr. Machell’s skilful management, on lines 
suggested by Mr. C. Johnston, the Hall was arranged as an Indian 
Bazaar, producing an effect which the many Indian travellers present 
pronounced to be marvellously realistic. Stalls were held by Miss Bell, 
Mrs. Jacob Bright, Mrs. Herbert Crossley, Lady Eleanor Harbord, Miss 
Hargrove, Mrs. Haig, Dr. Maitland King, Miss de Lorez, Mrs. Merton, 
Baroness de Pallandt, and Mrs. Reeves (Helen Mathers). Under their 
efficient superintendence a brisk traffic was carried on in the varied 
assortment of Eastern potteries, brasswares, embroideries, shawls, rugs 
and fabrics, all of which had been carefully selected by our active 
fellow-worker Mr. M. U. Moore, as representing the best of Eastern art 
and industry. An “Old English Room,” arranged by Mrs. Goring- 
Thomas and Miss Crommelin with their usual charming taste, drew 
many admirers of the beautiful, most of whom, it is needless to add, 
quickly became purchasers. A special stall was arranged for the sale 
of Theosophical literature, Miss Fagg disposing of a considerable 
quantity to visitors, many of whom might not otherwise have been 
brought into contact with our philosophy. 

The Monday evening class is becoming more widely known, and 
the attendance is increasing. An entertainment is now held every first 
Monday in the month, invitations to which are extended to members of 
the class and one or two of their friends. 

Through the help of a lady-member of the Society we have at last 
provided for a Soup Kitchen at 26, Townshend Road, to dispense bowls 
of soup at a penny the quart to the poor during the winter months. 
Any one can join the Committee now being formed for this purpose, 
and all help will be gratefully received by the Secretaries of the League. 

Several members of the L. T. W. did good work in distributing 
handbills and selling literature in connection with the recent lecture at 
St. James’s Hall. E. HARGROVE, Sec’y. 
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SWEDEN. 


The Swedish Branch of the T. S. had its first meeting for the 
season on September 11th. The President delivered an address to the 
members, encouraging them to further work and interest in our great 
cause. Dr. F. Kellberg was elected Vice-President, Baron Pfeiff having 
resigned on account of bad health. 

A paper was read by Dr. F. Kellberg on Yhe Evidences of Theo- 
sophical Truths, and another by Mrs. Scholander, a translation of Mrs. 
Besant’s lecture at Prince’s Hall during the second Convention. 

On the second (public) meeting in September, two papers were 
read, one by Mr. O. Ljungstrom and another by Miss Ellen Bergman on 
the same subject, What is the Purpose of Theosophy? Dr. G. Zander 
gave a review of the history of Theosophy, referring to Mr. Old’s book 
What is Theosophy ? and Mr. Ellis’s article, Ethics of Theosophy. On the 
meeting of October 9th (private), Dr. Zander read a paper on 7he Unity 
of the Universe, and Mrs. Scholander a translation from Col. Olcott’s 
“Diary Leaves.” 

The subscription for the Swedish translation of the Secret Doctrine, 
proceeds steadily. Three hundred and fifty persons are wanted, and 
250 having already subscribed, we hope Dr. Kellberg’s work will be 
prosperous. 

Our new reading room is now opened and is to be called ‘‘ The 
office and reading room of the Swedish T. S.”” A dozen members will 
alternately serve at the office every day at different times. Mr. T. 
Algren was elected librarian. Mr. Hedlund, our Vice-President in 
Gottenburg, has presented for our room the portrait of our Teacher 
H. P. B., taken from Jszs Unveiled, and enlarged. 


AMERICAN SECTION. 


The Pacific Theosophist informs us that Dr. Griffiths, our hard- 
working lecturer on the Pacific Coast, at the invitation of the warden, 
visited the state penitentiary at Walla Walla and delivered a lecture to 
the convicts on Karma and Reincarnation. He also furnished the 
prison library with T. S. books, and writes that there was much interest 
manifested on the part of the prisoners. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 
October roth, 1892. 
The great event of the month has undoubtedly been the entire 
retractation by the New York Suz of the article attacking the character 
of H. P. B., published July, 1890. As this appears elsewhere in 
LUCIFER, I only refer incidentally to it. 


Much has been accomplished in the direction of new schemes for 
propagandizing—notably that of Sunday evening lectures. There are 
free lectures delivered at the Branch rooms of the Aryan, Brooklyn, 
and Harlem Societies. It may be said without question that no idea 
has carried with it so much success as this one. 


Last Sunday evening the attendance was, approximately: Aryan, 
one hundred persons; Brooklyn, ninety persons; Harlem, ninety 
persons. 

Colonel Olcott has given to American Headquarters, out of the 
sale of books, his own personal property, $187.50. 


Dr. J. D. Buck has visited Dayton, Ohio, and stirred up the Theo- 
sophical interest there implanted by the energetic work of Mrs. L,. D. 
Nugent. Dr. Buck lectured twice before large audiences, and was. 
entreated to repeat his visit. 
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The Boston T. S. has established its new Headquarters at Room 2, 
136, Boyston Street. 


Blavatsky T. $., Washington D. C., has removed to g1g F. Street, 
N.W., second story. New plans are being projected for vigorous 
propagandizing during the winter months. Bro. Judge will lecture 
before the Society on the 21st October. 


A new Branch was chartered at Indianapolis on the 13th inst. It 
begins its history with six chartered members. 


The third ad-interim Convention of Pacific Coast Theosophists 
was held at San Francisco, October 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, and was most 
successful. The report showed that Bro. Allen Griffiths had, since 
February, 1892, visited no less than thirty-seven cities and towns; 
during which time also he delivered sixty-four lectures, and gave many 
parlour talks. He had also organized two Branches—one at Victoria 
and the other at Elgin, Oregon. 


A Sunday School is about to be started in New York. The plan 
of instruction proposed is bright and well-suited to children. The 
importance of well-grounding children in the belief that one religion 
is not necessarily better than another, but yet that there zs religion, 
cannot be over-estimated in its effect upon the succeeding generation. 
This is what is aimed at by the Sunday School. 

CLAUDE F. WRIGHT. 


$< rors 
Our Budget. 
BOW CLUB. 
ER ak 
Mrs. Winkworth (annually) - - - I0 0 O 
Mr. Brunner, M.P. - - - - Tye toe Ke) 
F. W. Wright - . - - 18 Sige) 
Mrs. Jacob Bright (Ios. a week to Jan. 1) - - 6) 20: 0 
Esther Bright (G55 ceiet « - - 2 On 0 
iB. (1os. ** ‘* for 6 months) - igh. Kee ale) 
Eon= Mrs; Powys) @58..- eo) = - - i O50 
A. Dyke (omeHeaSoe Seta = - - ca) ae) 
Mrs. Passingham (55. “* “) - - - Onlono 
W. - - - - - - Oo 2.6 
Miss F. Hooper - - - - 0 5 0 
Profits from Jumble Sale . - - aa ey Ka 
Horace Burrows - - - - On 2 0 
£60 13 0 
CLARE CRECHE. 

fe Ree 

Mrs. Londini, a box of clothes, and - - ie es 
Mrs. Curling Anderson - - - . 2) O40 


We have this month to record our grateful thanks to the above ladies, also to 
Mrs. Crossley for a box of clothes, and toys; Mrs. Crossley’s little girl Clare (after 
whom the Créche is named) has a collecting box of her own. Mrs. Haig most 
kindly has a collecting box in her house, and has promised Is. per week towards the 
support of one of our “permanent” children. Mrs. Kilburn, and Miss Tisdale are 
good enough to guarantee 6d. a week each for the same child. We have now £25 
in hand, out of which the sum of £7 75. 9d. has to be paid for rates and taxes, over 
and above the usual salaries to matron, and “helps.” The average attendance is 


eight babies. One week there were fifteen. 
CAROLINE MARSHALL. 
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Theosophical 


AND 


Mostic Publications. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (Madras). 


Vol. XIV, No. 1.:—1. Old Diary Leaves, 
VIIL—H. S. Olcott. 2. The Weapons of 
Ancient India—S. E. Gopalacharlu. 3. 
Shri Shankaracharya’s Mahavakya-dar- 
panam, or The Mirror of Mystic Expres- 
sions (Tr. continued)—B. P. Narasimiah, 
B.A. 4. Varieties of African Magic, II.— 
M. A. Korahon. 5. Does a Subject, a 
Soul, dwell in us? (Tr. from 7he Sphinx) 
—Hellenbach. 6. A Translation of the 
Sankhya-Tattva-Kaumudi of Vachaspati 
Misra (continued). 7. The Nature of the 
Aura surrounding Inanimate Objects; a 
Criticism—Cyril Travers. 8. A Catechism 
of Jainism—S. T. Krishnamacharya. 9. 
The Wisdom of the Upanishads: Man 


Here and Hereafter, No. III.—Rama 
Prasad. Io. Religion in the Ceylon 
Census—H. $.O. 11. Reviews. 12. Cor- 
respondence. 13. Supplement. 


1. Among other things, descriptive of 
the part the Colonel and H. P. B. took in 
sending the ill-starred medium Slade to 
Europe and the genesis of H. P. B.’s 
warfare against the abuses of Modern 
Spiritualism. It requires, however, to 
be well versed in the history of the T. S. 
to follow the narrative with full intelli- 
gence. 2. As usual we have a scholarly 
article from the pen of our learned 
brother. Referring to the oft-spoken of 
discus, the favourite weapon of Vishnu, 
he describes it as: 

A thin-edged circular plate made of iron, which 
when hurled against the enemy cuts his throat; 
this was used even so late as the wars of the 
Rajas of Telingana in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It is the figure of this instrument that 
Vaishnavas are branded with on their right arm. 
Of other weapons the lasso (Pasa) and 
boomerang (Astara) are interesting to 
note. The latter was used in identically 
the same way as the Australian natives 
now employ it. The famous Agni Astra 
appears to have been a sort of catapult 


or ballista for hurling fire shafts. In 
antiquity the power of all weapons was 
increased by the use of Mantrams. 4. A 
very gruesome paper filled with most 
interesting extracts from Pére Labat. 5. 
An excellent paper by one of the ‘‘most 
original” thinkers of Germany—who, 
however, in reality does but repeat some 
of the time-old truths of Occult Science. 
6. In Kariké XL, the “Astral Body” is 
described—to use the nomenclature of 
the translator. This Subtle Body should 
not, however, be confounded with the 
Linga Sharira of the Esoteric Philoso- 
phy. 7. This is acriticism of Bro. T. E. 
Karr’s article in last July Path. The 
critic, with laudable scientific anxiety, 
would have all possibilities exhausted 
before a fact is established, and objects 
to the ‘‘borrowed sphere,” suggested by 
Bro. Karr to explain certain psycho- 
metrical experiments, as an unnecessary 
hypothesis. 8. We are always glad to 
see some notice of Jainism, a religion 
but little understood by Western readers 
owing to our poverty of translated in- 
formation. The five duties of the Jains 
are said to be: 


1. Mercy to all animate beings. 

2. Alms-giving and mutual forgiveness. 

3. Venerating the sages while living and wor- 
shipping their images when dead. 

4. Confession of faults. 

5. Religious fasting and supporting the priest- 
hood, and the practice of piety. 
The worshipping of the images and the 
supporting of the priesthood are un- 
fortunately not further described. 9. 
Our brother, Rama Prasad, continues his 
wonderfully interesting studies in the 
Kathopanishad. ‘To fully appreciate his 
articles, however, requires much research 
and a knowledge of Indian philosophy 
that only the very few possess in the West. 
The full understanding of the Upanishads, 
alas, is only for those of many lives. 
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THE PATH (New York). 

Vol. VII, No. 6:—1. The Signs of this 
Cycle—Editor. 2. A Conversation on 
Mahatmas—William Main. 3. The Per- 
sian Student’s Doctrine—Bryan Kinna- 
van. 4. Catechism of Brahmanism (con- 
cluded)—S. T. Krishnacharya. 5. Spi- 
ritualism New and Old, Il.—An Em- 
bodied Spirit. 6. Replanting Diseases 
for Future Use—William Q. Judge. 7. 
Tea-Table Talk —Julius. 8. Literary 
Notes. 9. Mirror of the Movement. 


I. The signs of the closing cycle are 
pointed to in current events, some of 
which were foretold in Theosophical 
literature. 2. An excellent common- 
sense article, deserving reprinting. 3. 
A pleasing narrative, explaining the real 
meaning of the tradition that the soul 
of man can pass back into the brutes. 4. 
Speaking of the nature of the soul in the 
embodied state, the writer says, quoting 
from the doctrine of Panchasika: 


According to him itis a collection of groups of 

sensations. The first factor in its formation is 
Avidya, ignorance. The others are Karma and 
Trishna, or desire. He represents the origin 
figuratively: Avidya as the field; Karma as the 
seed; Trishna as the water by which these com- 
ponents grow the idea of soul. 
5. A slashing article against the abuses 
of Modern Spiritualism. 6. William Q. 
Judge deals still another blow at the 
ignorant practice of ‘‘mind cure” and 
“metaphysical healing.” 7. Contains 
some interesting suggestions as to theaura 
of letters and other written documents. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 


Vol. IV, Nos. 31-34:—1. The Doctrine 
of Transmigration—Sarat Chandra Dass, 
C.LE. 2. The Buddhistic and the Py- 
thagorean Systems—From the History of 
Ceylon, by William Knighton, LL.D. 3. 
The Buddhist Temporalities. 4. The 
Arya Dharma of Lord Buddha—Rai B. K. 
Laheri. 5. Farewell Address of the 
Manager of the Buddhist Schools—J. 
Bowles Daly, LL.D. 6. The Ceylon 
Government and the Buddhists. 7. Death 
and Pity—fortnightly Review. 8. Rival 
Educationists in Ceylon—MWVadras Mail. 
g9. Theosophy and Education—Annie 
Besant. 10. Ill-fated Births to Acts of 
Merit—J. B. 11. Olcott Pension Fund— 
J. Bowles Daly, LL.D. 12. Life in Bur- 
mah. 13. Nirvana—D. C. P. 14. The 
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Sangamitta Girls’ School—M. M. Hig- 
gins. 15. The Fundamental Beliefs of 
Brahmanism—S. T. Krishnacharya. 


With the song of rejoicing, ‘‘ Praise to 
Him who is the Blessed, the Holy One, 
Perfect in wisdom and understanding,” 
our Buddhist Brethren continue the task 
of educating their less instructed fellows, 
aided by sympathizers in many countries. 
It is pleasant to notice the names of so 
many Brahman contributors, proving the 
practical realization of ‘‘a nucleus of a 
Universal Brotherhood without distinc- 
tion of caste.’ «I. Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Dass lays it down emphatically that 
Buddhists believe that it is possible for a 
man to be reincarnated as an animal, and 
goes on to tell us how widespread is this 
belief among the ignorant classes in 
Little Tibet. It is a pity that the learned 
writer is not more precise in pointing out 
the nature of such retrogression and the 
conditions under which this possibility 
may occur, instead of leaving the public to 
imagine that it is a frequent occurrence, 
and so prejudicing the Western world, at 
any rate, against the whole doctrine. If 
it is true that animal stages may mark 
the retrogressive path of a lost ‘‘person- 
ality,” itis also a fact that the “indivi- 
duality” is never so debased. The con- 
cluding paragraph of the writer’s article 
will be read with attention by students 
of Occultism. It runs as follows: 


The superior Lamas and incarnate Bodhisattvas 
generally keep their diaries in almanacks, for re- 
cording the events of every-day life. They re- 
count their doings every week, mouth, year, and 
cycle of their life, to find out if their existence has 
not been one of steady, spiritual progress. They 
make confession of their sins, sit for meditation 
and take vows of observing the sacerdotal duties 
with regularity. They keep the diary to be able 
to refresh the memory about their past doings. 
They argue that if one fails to enumerate his 
doings of yesterday or the past month, when all 
his faculties are in order, how would it be possible 
for him to keep intact the Pirva Janmanasmiriti 
(recollection of the events of one’s former exist- 
ences) when the faculties are deranged by death. 
It is for the cultivation of this power to have the 
idea of Ekotibhava before the mind’s eye that the 
keeping of a diary is considered essential by the 
Lamas of superior orders in Tibet. 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 

Vol. III, No. 8:—1. Tribune Théoso- 
phique: Le Probléme du Mal. 2. Corres- 
pondence Théosophique: Lettres qui 
m’ont Aidé (swite)—Jasper Niemand. 3. 
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La Science Théosophique—A. Arnould. 
4. Homo Duplex—E mile Burnouf. 5. 
L’Evolution d@aprés le Linga Purana. 
6. Le Cycle de Existence Individuelle. 
7. Echos du Monde Théosophique. 8. 
Echos du Monde Scientifique et Lit- 
téraire. 


Le Lotus Bleu appears with a new cover 
which is a decided improvement on its 
last vesture, but still not all that might 
be desired. A sun and a sage, a tree and 
a lotus, an ocean and clouds, are fantasti- 
cally grouped together. The tau with 
the serpent and the seal of the T. S. find 
appropriate places. The title is sur- 
mounted with the three mottos: 

Il n’ya pas de religion plus elevée que la verité. 

Il n’ya pas de morale au-dessus du progrés. 

Il n’ya pas d’art superieur au sublime. 

The two last of which might form good 
debating subjects in our Theosophical 
Lodges. The sub-title runs as follows: 


Religion : Bodhisme, Yoga-Vidhya, Gnose. 

Philosophie: Cosmosophie, Théosophie, Anthro- 
posophie. 

Science: Occultisme, Psychisme, Méta- 
hygiéne. 


1. This part of the review is gradually 
developing in importance and is evidently 
found to arouse the most general interest; 
we hope to see it still more adapted to 
general readers. 3. An _ enthusiastic 
article from the pen of the venerable 
Directeur-Gérant. 4. It is pleasant to 
find Mr. Burnouf writing on a question 
of metaphysical physiology, which shows 
that his profound Oriental studies have 
borne good fruit on the plane of practical 
psychological enquiry—thus honourably 
distinguishing him from all his con/fréves. 
6. A most interesting article by Amara- 
vella on the Seven Lokas. 


THE VAHAN (London). 


Vol. II, No. 4. Questions LXXXIII— 
XCI:—Deals with the definitions of such 
terms as religion, science, and philo- 
sophy; with higher forms of instinct; 
with the responsibility or otherwise of 
the Individuality for the deeds of the 
Personality; and with spirit photographs. 
J. W. B.-I. gives a very interesting answer 
as to the meaning of the term ‘ personal” 
in the term “Personal God.” He says 
that ‘‘person” is simply the ‘‘vehicle” of 
the Esoteric Philosophy. This is un- 
doubtedly the true meaning of ‘‘persona”’ 


in the religio-philosophical sense of the 
learned mystics of the early centuries of 
our era; but we doubt exceedingly 
whether the last Church Congress would 
have accepted the suggestion that the 
Personal God, the “Being” which they 
so emphatically asserted, was only a 
vehicle. There it was claimed that what 
differentiated Christianity from all other 
beliefs was the relationship of the believer 
with a Personal Entity apart from the 
Creation; this Entity was supreme. No 
one opposed the view put forward, which 
was accepted as the foundation doctrine. 
We are still far it appears, from any ra- 
tional belief on such matters in the 
Church. Questions on technical Hindtt 
systems are somewhat out of place in the 
Vahan, which is gradually slipping away 
from its programme of simplicity. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
(New York). 

Nos. 39 and 40. Questions CXCI- 
CCIII:—The first question deals with 
the fost-mortem states of suicides and 
victims of accidental deaths; what is 
the state of their faculties, and the pos- 
sibility of their communicating with the 
living. In the editorial answer the fol- 
lowing interesting statements are quoted: 


On p. 254, vol. iv of Fath, in a letter from an 
Initiate, it is said: ‘Suicides until the 
day when they would have died a natural death, 
are separated from their higher principles by a 
gulf. The sixth and seventh ‘principles’ remain 
passive and negative.’’ Evidently, then, the Ego 
does not enter Devachan till the time of natural 
death. The writer then goes on to say that the 
victims of accidental death who are good “either 
slumber surrounded by happy dreams, or sleep a 
dreamless, profound sleep wtzl the hour strikes.’’ 
It is also stated that “‘suicides are not wholly dis- 
severed from their 6th and 7th ‘principles,’ and 
are quite potent in the spiritualistic séance room”? ; 
whereas “‘in cases of accidental death the higher 
and the lower groups actually attract each other.’’ 
Later on it is distinctly affirmed that “the victims, 
whether good or bad, sleep to the hour of the last 
judgment, which is that hour of the supreme 
struggle between the 6th and 7th, and the sth 
and 4th ‘principles,’ at the threshold of the gesta- 
tion state.” And it is furthermore said: “In no 
case, then—with the exception of suicides and 
shells—is there a possibility for any other to be 
attracted to a séance room,”’ 

On p. 135, vol. iv of Path, in a letter elsewhere 
affirmed to be from a “‘ High Chela,”’ it is said that 
suicides and those killed by accident “have to 
remain within the earth’s attraction and in its 
atmosphere—the Kamaloka—fz/l the very last 
moment of what would have been the natural 
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duration of thetr lives.’ Water on it is said that 
good victims of accident ‘‘fall into a state of 
quiet slumber move and live among their 
familiar friends and scenes until their natural life- 
term is finished, when they find themselves born in 
the Devachan.”’ That is, they are not born 
therein before. 

In Forum No. 18, p. 5, “W. Q. J.’”’ says that after 

violent death “‘the principles above the material 
=e do not go to Devachan.’”’ ‘The man 
who kills himself remains a living 
man in the astral spheres close to us, minus a 
body. If left alone he comes to his end in due 
course, but a long way off, generally measured by 
the length of years he would have lived if he had 
not ratsed hand against himself. Also 
in the case of accidental death. 
The numbers also contain interesting 
matter on Theosophical study, conscious- 
ness, unselfishness, loss of the soul, power 
of the imagination in magical practices, 
the fixed number of incarnating Egos 
and the increasing population of the 
world, incarnation of animals, the nature 
of progress in incarnation, the healing 
of disease by will-power, the effect of 
the death of infants on the reincarnat- 
ing individuality. 


THE PRASNOTTARA (Madras). 
Vol. II, No. 21. Questions LX-LXIV:— 
The first question elicits some most in- 
teresting information on the Vedic Gods 


and also of that Inner Soul of all beings: 

Whose head is fire, whose eyes are the moon 
and the sun, whose ears the quarters, whose re- 
vealed word the Vedas, whose vital air the mind, 
whose heart the universe, from whose feet the 
earth sprang forth. 


The question as to whether it is justifi- 
able to take the life of noxious and 
poisonous animals, among other an- 
swers, starts the curious reply that “it 
is the duty of the King or Government 
to look after their destruction.” We 
suppose that the idea is that the King 
being the representative of the nation, 
such destruction would then be set down 
to national Karma, and the individual 
responsibility be removed. It would 
seem, however, that so far it has been 
difficult to persuade man-eating tigers, for 
instance, of this subtle distinction. The 
number also gives some interesting corre- 
spondence between Theosophical ‘prin- 


ciples” and their Pauranik equivalents. 
Theosophical. Paurdantka. 
1. Sthdla Sharira, Deha. 


2. Linga Sharira. Urdeha (7.¢., the body that 
goes up after death). 
Prana. 


Indriya. 


3. Prana. 
4. Kamarapa. 
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The Lower Manas is the Pauranik Manas, and 
the Higher Manas is the Pauranik Buddhi, which 
is the same as Mahat. The Theosophical Buddhi, 
in Vedantic language, Chidabhdsa, and in Pau- 
ranik language Maya. 

The word Dharma, generally translated 
“religion,” as in the motto of the T. S., 
or “law,” is explained as: 

(1) Nature or characteristic,+as in the expres- 
sion, It is the nature of animals to do so and so; 
(2) Charity, in the ordinary sense of the word; 
and (3) Duty. 

Also as, ‘‘the right performance of one’s 
own natural as well as spiritual duties.” 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 

Vol. I, 6:—1. Will-power; Energy— 
Afra, 2. The Key to Theosophy (Tr.)— 
H. P. Blavatsky. 3. Epitome of Theo- 
sophical Teachings (Tr.)—W. QO. Judge. 4. 
Spiritual Life. 5. Light on the Path (Tr.). 

We are glad to learn that the subscrip- 
tion list of our little review is steadily 
increasing and that the size of the next 
number will be doubled. 


ESTUDIOS TEOSOFICOS (Barcelona). 


Series 1a, No. 1:—What is Truth? (Tr.) 
—H. P. Blavatsky. 2. Our Sun and the 
True Sun—Marttanda. 3. Thoughts and 
Reflections — Leafar. 4. Theosophy: 
What it Is and What it is Not (Tr.)—Ama- 
ravella. 5. A Page of Lamartine on the 
Eating of Carcases. 6. Prophecies relat- 
ing to Krishna and Jesus—from /s7s Un- 
veiled. 7. Obituary Notice. 8. The 
Theosophical Movement. 9. Theosophi- 
cal Reviews. 

Thirty-two pages of good solid matter 
that cannot fail to make an impression 
on its readers. ’ 


THE NEW CALIFORNIAN (Los 
Angeles, Calif, U.S.A.). 

Vol. II, No. 3:—1. Key Notes—Editor. 
2. Soul of the Universe—Prof. Swartz. 
3. Theosophy, Mythology and Creation 
—Judge S. Thomas. 4. My Soul’s Ques- 
tionings—Lillian Bothwell. 5. Free-Will 
—William Main. 6. Pudari—Lafcadio 
Hearn. 7. A Single Page—Prof. F. Ll. O. 
Rhoerig. 8. Reverie of an Initiate— 
Judge W. A. Cheney. 9. A Scientific 
Analysis of the Units of Matter—Dr. W. 
H. Masser. 10. Theosophic Convention. 

We notice with pleasure the excellent 
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article on the moral code of the Buddh- 
ists by our Brother, Prof. Rhoerig, a dis- 
tinguished Oriental scholar. The papers 
of Judge Thomas and Mr. Main are also 
most useful and instructive, but the verse 
is by no means up to standard, especially 
the undignified stanzas on the Soul of 
the Universe. 


THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST 
(Seattle, Wash., U.S.A.). 

Vol. I, No. 11:—1. The Spook: Man’s 
Fourth Principle, esoterically considered. 
2. Theosophy in the North-West. 3. 
What are we doing with Our Girls? 4. 
Mrs. Besant’s Visit to the Coast. 5. Theo- 
sophy and Christianity. 6. Theosophic 
News. 

BRANCH WORK: INDIAN SECTION 
(Madras). 

Paper 21:—A Rough Outline of Theo- 

sophy—Annie Besant. 


JOURNAL OF THE MAHA-BODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 

Vol. I, No. 6:—1. The History of the 
Great Temple at Buddha Gaya. 2. 
Buddha’s Buddhism. 3. Notes and 
News. 4. Correspondence. 


GUL AFSHAN (Anglo-Gujeriti: 
Bombay). 

Vol. XIV, No. 11:—1. Mental Tele- 
graphy. 2. The A.B.C. of a Legalized 
Vice. 3. The Progress of the Anti- 
Opium Movement. 4. Karma and Re- 
incarnation. 


THE eLIiGH TOPS TE ey AS. 
(Calcutta). 


Vol. I, No. 1:—1. The Signs of the 
Times. 2. A Study of Bhagavad Gita. 
3. Psychic Experiments. 4. The Prashna 
Upanishad. 5. Voice from the Himalaya. 
6. Spiritualism. 7. The Sea-Voyage 
Question. 8. The Vision of Sukra. 


We are exceedingly glad to welcome 
yet another magazine devoted to “Aryan 
Philosophy, Religions, and Occultism.” 
In size The Light of the East is nearly as 
large as The Path. It is well printed (for 
India) and prettily got up, and the matter 
is of great interest, especially for students 


of the Metaphysics and Yoga of India, 
The Editor is S. C. Mukhopadhyaya. 
M.A., and the subscription for foreign 
countries is 12s5., and should be sent to 
A. C. Mittra, B.A. (Pleader), 11, Shikdar 
Bazan Street, Calcutta. 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Du6lin): 


Vol. I, No. 1:—Our North Dublin 
Centre has issued a magazine entirely on 
its own initiative. The type and press 
work is done entirely by two or three 
devoted adherents, thus making the 
magazine a far more meritorious pro- 
duction than appears at first sight. 
The energy, pluck, and good-will put 
into the undertaking presage a bright 
future for the little review, and as our 
printing office at London grew out of a 
small beginning of almost a similar 
nature, who knows but what, in the near 
future, Dublin may not also have a 
properly constituted Theosophical print- 
ing and publishing office! 


THEOSOPHICAL TRACTS (London). 

No. 1.—Why you should be a Theo- 
Ssophist—Annie Besant. 

No. 2.—Theosophy and the Society of 
Jesus—Annie Besant. 

No. 3.—Theosophy and Roman Catholi- 
cism—Herbert Burrows. 

(Published at 7, Duke Street, W.C. 
Price 4s. per hundred, or 1d. each.) 

These tracts are the most popular form 
of Theosophical literature which has yet 
appeared; the two latter have received 
very wide notice in the press and have 
been sold and distributed to the number 
of fifteen and ten thousand respectively. 


YOGA: THE SCIENCE OF THE 
SOUL (London). 

This pamphlet is a reprint of a series of 
articles by G. R. S. Mead, which ap- 
peared in the recent issues of Zhe Path. 
It is now on sale at the T.P.S., price 2d. 


SIMON MAGUS (London). 


The articles, by G. R. S. Mead, nearly 
completed in our columns are now col- 
lected into a handsome volume, which is 
on sale by the T. P. S., price 5s., paper; 
6s. 6d., boards. 


The H.P.B. Press, Printers to the Theosophical Society, 42, Henry Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


Peel rEeR., 
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The Theosophical Society 1s in no way responsible for any opinions, in signed or 
unsigned articles, that appear in this Magazine. Nor does the Editor 
necessarily agree with the opinions expressed in signed articles. 


On the GAatch-Cotver. 


HAVE to chronicle two more departures, the outgoing of friends 
and colleagues on “foreign service.” Our Brother E. T. 
Sturdy has left us for India, and one of his duties will be to seek 
for the rarer Indian books useful for translation, and to superintend 
that translation. He has been working hard at Sanskrit for a long 
time past, in order to qualify himself for opening up to the Western 
students some of the treasures of Eastern literature hidden from the 
ordinary Orientalist, and he will seek for earnest Easterns who will 


aid him in this work. 
* ‘3 * 

From Australia, for some time past, has come a cry for help. 
Our Australian’ Brothers are young in their work, and plead for 
some sympathy and guidance from those longer in the Society than 
themselves. So it has been proposed to send out to them for a year, 
or a year and a half, Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, one of our best trained 
students, that she may lend them a helping hand. Her health is 
better than it was, and it is hoped that the long sea-voyage may 
complete its restoration, so that she may arrive in Australia in full 
strength. 

* by * 

Meanwhile Headquarters is being strengthened with new 
workers, who have already proved their devotion to the Society 
outside, and who, in their turn, we hope, will be ready to take their 
share of foreign duty when the time arrives. We shall always, of 
course, keep a strong nucleus of old workers at the European Head- 
quarters, that the centre may remain solid, and the hearts of our 


outgoing brethren will remain lovingly turned towards ‘‘ Home.” 


* 
* * 
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A new move forward is being made by the Roman Catholics, 
by the inauguration of a new association, the Historical Research 
Society. At the first meeting, the Rev. Father Morris, S.J., read a 
paper on Dancing in Churches, and gave some interesting details on 
the survival of the custom at Seville and at Echternach. At the 
close of the lecture, 


Father Robinson announced that their society was part of a great Catholic for- 
ward movement, which was to be inaugurated under the initiation of the Archbishop 
of Westminster, when they meant to throw down the gauntlet to the world. 


* 
* * 

A correspondent, interested in the controversy raised by Father 
Clarke, S.J., has sent me the following extracts from Bulls issued 
respectively by Pope Clement XIV and Pope Pius VII, suppressing 
and reviving the Society of Jesus. ‘They are interesting as showing 
the different views taken of the Order by two different Heads of the 


Church. 


Bull of Clement XIV, arst July, 1773, 
DOMINUS AC REDEMPTOR NOSTER, for 
suppressing the Order of Jesuits. 

‘WE have omitted no care, no pains, 
to arrive at a thorough knowledge of the 
origin, the progress, and the actual state 
of that order,’’ and find that ‘‘accusa- 
tions of the gravest nature, and very 
detrimental to the peace and tranquillity 
of the Christian Commonwealth, have 
been continually received against it.” 
“We have seen, in the grief of our 
hearts, that neither these remedies [by 
former Popes] nor an infinity of others 
since employed, have produced their due 
effect.” 
dals, which weakening or entirely break- 


“Tiscords, dissensions, scan- 


ing the bonds of Christian charity, 
excited the faithful to all the rage of 
party, hatreds, and enmities. Desola- 
tion and danger grew to such a height 
that the very sovereigns, whose piety 
and liberality towards the Company were 
looked on as hereditary, were compelled 
to drive them from their states, per- 
suaded that there remained no other 
remedy to so great evils; and that this 
step was necessary in order to prevent 
Christians from rising one against an- 
other, and from massacring each other 


in the very bosom of our common 


Bull of Pius VII, 7th August, 
SoLicituDO OMNIUM, for reviving the 
Order of Jesuits. 


“WISHING to fulfil the duty of our 
Apostolic Ministry, as soon as Francis 


IST4, 


Karen and other Secular Priests resident 
for many years in the vast empire of 
Russia, who had been members of the 
Company of Jesus, suppressed by Cle- 
ment XIV, of happy memory, had sup- 
plicated our permission to unite in a 
body for the purpose of applying them- 
selves more readily in conformity with 
their institution, to the instruction of 
youth in religion and good morals, to 
devote themselves to preaching, to con- 
fession, and the administration of the 
other sacraments, we felt it our duty 
more willingly to comply with their 
prayer, inasmuch as the then reigning 
Emperor, Paul I, had recommended the 
said Priests in his gracious dispatch, 
dated 11th of August, 1800; and we, on 
attentively the 
great advantages which these vast re- 
gions might then derive; considering 
how useful those ecclesiastics, whose 


our part, considering 


morals and doctrine were equally tried, 
would be to the Catholic religion,” 
“authorized them to resume and follow 
the rule of St. Ignatius of Loyola, in 


ON THE 
mother, the holy Church. The said our 
dear sons in Jesus Christ having since 
considered that even this remedy would 
not be sufficient towards reconciling the 
whole Christian world, unless the said 
Society was absolutely suppressed, made 
known their demands to our predeces- 
sor, Clement XIII. They united their 
common prayers and authority to obtain 
that this last method might be put in 
practice, as the only one capable of 
assuring the constant repose of their 
subjects, and the good of the Catholic 
Church in general. Actuated by so many 
and important considerations, and, as we 
hope, aided by the presence and inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, compelled beside 
by the necessity of our ministry, which 
strictly obliges us to conciliate, maintain, 
and confirm the peace and tranquillity of 
the Christian commonwealth, and re- 
move every obstacle which may tend to 
trouble it—having further considered, 
etc., that it was very difficult, not to say 
impossible, that the Church should re- 
cover a firm and durable peace so long 
as the said Society subsisted, after mature 
deliberation, we do suppress and abolish 
the said Company; we deprive it of all 
activity whatever, of its houses, schools, 
colleges, hospitals, lands, etc.” ‘“ None 
of them who shall become secular Priests 
or Clerks shall exercise the holy func- 
tions of confessing and preaching with- 
out a permission in writing; nor shall 
the Bishops or Ordinaries grant such 
permission to such of the Society who 
shall remain in the colleges or houses 
heretofore belonging to the Society, to 
whom we expressly and for ever prohibit 
the administration of the Sacrament of 
penance and the function of preaching.” 
“Further, we will that if any shall be 
desirous of dedicating themselves to the 
instruction of youth in any college or 
school, care be taken that they have no 
part in the government or direction of 
the same. In a word, the faculty of 
teaching youth shall neither be granted 
nor preserved but to those who seem in- 
clined to maintain peace in the schools 
and tranquillity in the world.” 


WATCH-TOWER. 
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order that the Companies might freely 
engage in the instruction of youth in 
religion and good letters, direct semi- 
naries and colleges, and, with the con- 
sent of the Ordinary, confess, preach 
the word of God, and administer the 
Sacraments.” 

“The Catholic world demands with 
the reéstablishment 
of the Company of Jesus.’ ‘We should 
deem ourselves guilty of a great crime 
towards God, if, amidst these dangers of 
the Christian commonwealth, we neg- 
lected thé aids which the special provi- 


unanimous voice 


dence of God has put at our disposal; 
and if placed in the bark of Peter, tossed 
and assailed by continual storms, we re- 
fuse to employ the vigorous and experi- 
enced rowers who volunteer their ser- 
vices, in order to break the waves of a 
sea which threatens every moment ship- 
wreck and death.” ‘‘We have decreed 
that all the concessions and powers, 
granted by us solely to the Russian 
Empire and the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies, shall henceforth extend to all 
others States.” ‘‘We declare besides, 
and grant power that they may freely 
and lawfully apply to the education of 
youth in the principles of the Catholic 
faith, to form them to good morals, and 
to direct colleges and seminaries; we 
authorize them to hear confessions, to 
preach, etc. In fine, we recommend 
strongly in the Lord, the Company and 
all its members to our dear sons in Jesus 
Christ, the illustrious and noble Princes 
and Lords temporal, etc.; we exhort, we 
conjure them, not to suffer that these 
religions be in any way molested, but to 
watch that they be treated with all due 
kindness and charity, etc., etc.” 
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Historically, the Order of Jesuits has been regarded with dislike 
and suspicion within the Roman Catholic Church ever since its 
establishment. It has attracted some of the purest and noblest types 
within its obedience, and has furnished the most devoted and self- 
sacrificing missionaries. It has also attracted men of the subtlest 
brain and most towering ambition, who have wholly identified them- 
selves with their Order, and have served it without scruple and 
without care for the rights and happiness of others. As an engine 
for imposing spiritual tyranny it has no rival, and it is willing to be 
in name the Servant of Servants if it can thereby wield a power 
greater than that of Kings. 


* 
* * 


Once more the destructive effects of mediumship have been 
demonstrated, if we may trust the following widely-circulated 
paragraph: 


Dr. Slade, the well-known Spiritualist, has been taken to the hospital at Sioux 
City, Iowa, suffering from nervous prostration and dementia. Heis quite penniless, 
and apparently friendless. 


The reiterated sapping of vitality inseparable from physical and 
astral mediumship has, but too often, this melancholy result. Dr. 
Slade, a medium of great powers, is the gentleman who was so 
cruelly persecuted in England in connexion with his slate-writing 
phenomena. One day, Englishmen will regard the persecution of 


mediums in the same light as they now regard the persecution of 
witches. 


* 
* * 


In a very interesting article in the Westminster Review on 
‘“Modern Science in Bible Lands,” Sir James Ferguson is quoted 


on the wonderful mechanical greatness of the archaic Egyptian 
civilization. He says: 


We are startled to find Egyptian art nearly as perfect in the oldest pyramids as 
in any of the later, or as it afterwards became when all the refinement and all the 
science of the Greeks had been applied to its elaboration. Even at the earliest 
period the Egyptians had attained the art of transporting the heaviest blocks of 
granite from Syene to Memphis, of squaring them with a mathematical precision 
never surpassed, of polishing them to a surface as smooth as glass, and of raising 
them higher than any such blocks have ever been raised in any other building in 
the world, and setting them with a truth and precision so wonderful that they now 
lie without flaw or settlement after thousands of years have passed over them, and 
swept the more modern buildings of other nations from the face of the earth, or 
laid them in undefinable and indiscriminate ruin. At that early period, too, the 
art of sculpture was as perfect as it ever afterwards became; the hieroglyphics are 
as perfectly cut, as beautifully coloured, and told their tale with the same quaint 
distinctness which afterwards characterized them. 
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It is amusing to recall the feeble way in which we dealt with 
Cleopatra’s Needle, when we applied to it the resources of modern 
engineering. If there were any old Egyptians around, with a 


memory of their past, they must have laughed consumedly. 


* 
* * 


Note the perfection of the cardzest work—a most significant 
point to the student of the Esoteric knowledge. The mighty Priest- 
Kings of the early days were men of loftier knowledge than any 
who tread our Western lands to-day, and their works bear witness 
to them. 


* 
* * 

A propos of the Vampire Bat story in the Caves and Fungles of 
Flindustan, the following story of Rossetti, quoted in the Academy 
from the autobiographical notes of the late Mr. W. B. Scott, is 
interesting: 

“In the vivid account of Rossetti at Penkill Castle (at the time 
he wrote Zhe Stream’s Secret), there is record of another eerie experi- 
ence of this kind. Rossetti, then in a very overwrought state, came 
upon a chaffinch in one of his wanderings in that lonely district, 
and, as it did not attempt to fly or evade him in any way, and was 
quite quiet in his clasp, he exclaimed suddenly, ‘It is my wife, the 
spirit of my wife, the soul of her has taken this shape; something 
is going to happen to me.’ 

“When we reached home in silence,’ writes Scott, ‘‘Miss Boyd hailed us with 
the news that the household had had a surprise—the house bell, which takes a 
strong pull to ring it, had been rung, and rung by nobody!” 
“Rossetti, upon this, turned to his companion with a look that 
told all that was in his mind. As it was shortly after this that the 
poet resolved to exhume from his wife’s grave the package of his 
poems he had buried with her, there is ample scope for imaginative 
commentators!” 

* : * 

In a strong and earnest letter to the editors of the National 
Review for November, on the character and causes of Criminal Con- 
tagion, Mr. Arthur MacDonald, of the United States’ Bureau of 
Education, refers to a long series of grave crimes directly traceable 
to criminal suggestion, and points to another class, in which what 
he calls criminal auto-suggestion, seems to mean exactly what Theo- 
sophists would describe as the domination of the personality by the 
Principle of Desire (Kama Rfipa), and its temporary transformation 
into a maleficent demon. 
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Mr. MacDonald gives some good counsel as to the method 
society should adopt to safeguard itself against the grave menace 
of criminal suggestion and contagion. ‘It may be said,” he writes, 
“that there is no specific method of procedure in order to prevent 
such crimes. In social as in bodily diseases, there are certain condi- 
tions that no remedy can reach. Whilst symptomatic and palliative 
treatment is possible, the state of social therapeutics, like that of 
medical, is unscientific and far from satisfactory. Often the truest 
and best advice a physician can give to his patient is to keep up the 
general health; nature will be his best servant in resisting the 
attacks of disease. ‘The same principle is applicable to a diseased 
condition of the social organism. Since there is no ‘specific,’ the 
remedy must be general, gradual, and constant. It consists in reli- 
gious, moral, industrial, and intellectual education of the unfortu- 
nate, criminal, and weakling classes. ‘The most certain preventative 
is the early incarnation of good habits in children, which becoming 
part and parcel of their nervous organization, are an unconscious 
power when passion, or perplexity, or temptation causes them to 
lose self-control. Without this inhibitory anchor many are certain 
to go astray. This power is generally proof against all criminal 
hypnotic suggestion. ‘The methods by which such an education is 
to be best accomplished are still problematical.” 

* * 

In other words, Mr. MacDonald’s remedy is to guard against 
criminal hypnotic suggestions by earlier religious hypnotic sugges- 
tions; by ‘“‘incarnating good habits” in the children. ‘This is at 
best but a feeble remedy, a remedy for the “unfortunate, criminal, 
and weakling classes.” A Theosophist would rather say that the 
true remedy, whether against external or auto-suggestion to crime, 
is to awaken man to a knowledge of his own divine nature and his 
own divine power, which, being a part of the Omnipotent Good, 
will, as it gradually dawns into the consciousness of the unfolding 
nature, gradually and inevitably overcome and destroy that part of 
the nature which, in its weakness and lust, is the ready subject of 
evil suggestion. This gradual atrophy of the seat of disease is a 
true therapeutic, and not a mere palliative or symptomatic treatment. 

* = * 

Since our Editor completed her part of ‘’The Watch Tower,” 
she has, as our readers know, left England for America, and now 
she is there and has commenced her two months’ lecturing tour. 
The tour has been well arranged by our American brethren, and to 
them it will doubtless prove a highly interesting one. To the 
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rapidly increasing number of members, there as well as_ here, 
H. P. B. is, in some respects, necessarily but a name. Subtle and 
powerful as is the influence of her written teaching, one hour’s 
experience of her living presence brought us nearer to herself than 
months of reading. Next, however, to seeing her is the coming 
into actual contact with the living presence of those who were 
hourly and daily trained by her, and so, when in town after town, 
American Theosophists gather round Annie Besant, the link with 
our loved and honoured H. P. B. will grow dearer and stronger, for 
they in America, like us in Kngland, will more than ever feel that 
she was indeed the spiritual teacher and guide of every member of 
the T.S. We shall look forward to our Editor’s return for good 
news of Theosophy in the States, and in the meantime we shall, in 
thought, bridge over time and space, and feel that the brotherhood 
of ‘Theosophy is day by day being strengthened and sustained by 


her visit. 


oie 


“Grace before Meat.” 


WAS asked if Theosophists gave thanks at meals, and replied, ‘‘ Yes; 
embodied thanks for body favours of our good Karma.” 

“How?” 

I replied, “I can answer only for myself, as each Theosophist 
follows his own conscience in all things, under existing orders of things. 
As my means are limited, I modestly proposed to myself to furnish 
sufficient food for one little girl, by putting aside, at each meal, a few 
ha’pennies for bread, milk and one other dish, thus embodying my 
thanks. At first I forgot her frequently; then I taxed myself an extra 
penny for her having gone hungry. But I soon got interested in this 
unknown, unfed atom of humanity, and on days when I received some- 
thing which specially benefited me at my economical boarding-place 
I would give her another penny. When these ‘thanks’ amount to £1 
I send it to some one whom I am sure will know of a nearly starved 
little child to apply towards her food.” 

“But why not send the £1 and have done with it?” he asked. 

“Because,” I said, “though the money would be the same, it would 
not hold the potency of sympathy which my diurnal thought filled it 
with; and I give it to some uzseen one because the personal sympathy 
is eliminated thereby, and the true human brotherhood feeling in me is 
cultivated.” 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘we have lost a little one; her we can feed no 
more, but our grief shall daily provide abundance for some unseen 
hungry one. And our boy, too, I will teach him, before he eats, to buy 
a meal for some little unknown starving brother.” ae 
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CAVES AND JUNGLES OF HINDUSTAN. 


THE following extract from a review of the Caves and /Jungles of 
FTindustan, from the columns of the J/ethodist Times, will interest our 
readers. 

“Tt is full of brilliant descriptive power; itis replete with the sense 
of a mysterious and hoary antiquity such as we have never met with in 
any English work on India, such a spirit as pervades the canvases of 
Verestchagin. It isa pity that India has been so slender an inspiration 
to our unimaginative race. We went there to make money. We made 
it, and rest content in a sleepy, self-satisfied sort of way. But its 
giant mountain bastions; its hoary civilization, the mystery of its early 
history, the dramatic irony of the political situation, whereby nearly 
300 millions of human beings are governed by a tiny handful of 
Europeans who were plunged in barbarism when the natives of India 
were in the enjoyment of a most exalted civilization—all these things, 
though lost upon our more sluggish temperament, have cast their 
mighty spell over the imaginations of other peoples. Hence the charm 
of this book, and hence its utility to English readers. It ought to 
teach them the greatness of India. But apart from its utility, this book 
will fascinate. It is just the book for a winter evening, when the storm 
is driving outside, and the fire roars merrily up the chimney within. 
No work of fiction, no book of imaginative literature, no story of travel 
that will issue from the press this winter, can surpass the volume 
before us in entrancing interest. We are introduced in it to a witch’s 
cave that rivals in awesomeness anything that the pen of Virgil, or 
Shakespeare, or Goethe, or Bulwer Lytton has created; to a dead city 
compared with which Pompeii is but a thing of yesterday. We read of 
secret and valuable libraries existing in India ‘capable of pouring a 
bright and new light not only on the history of India itself, but also on 
the darkest problems of universal history’; of ‘secret passages known 
only to the present owner, and confided to his heir only at his death.’ 
Some of these lead to underground places ‘large enough to contain a 
whole village.’ We have said enough to show that the book needs only 
to be widely known in order to become widely popular. The perusal 
of it will make all enterprising young Englishmen long to hurry off to 
our Eastern Empire to tear the heart out of its mysteries. One other 
side of this many-sided book we shall touch upon. It is well to see 
ourselves as others see us. In these pages we learn what an intelligent 
Russian lady—suspected of being a spy!—thinks of the English Govern- 
ment in India. She sees, as some English people have seen, the 
enormous gap that separates the average Anglo-Indian, contemptuous 
and unsympathetic as he often is, from the natives subject to his sway, 
but she bears ungrudging testimony to the indubitable benefits conferred 
on India by English rule. Then we learn in these graphic pages, too, 
what the Indian thinks of us. He believes all Europeans are descended 
from monkeys; and he takes it as an indication of advancing know- 
ledge among us that a great English scientist, Charles Darwin, has 
come to the same conclusion! Madame Blavatsky does not hesitate to 
break a lance with the philologists of the Max Muller school over their 
theories—based on language—as to the ethnology of India. We cannot 
help thinking that Madame Blavatsky has the best of the argument. 
Language is, indeed, an invaluable, but by no means an infallible, 


guide as to race relationships. One word as to the translation, for - 


which the translator—a Russian—offers a modest apology. No apology 
is needed. No one would have suspected that the work was not done 
by an English hand. Indeed, most English translators might well feel 
proud if they could write their own language in so nervous and power- 
ful a style.” 
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Simon Magus. 
(Concluded from page 234.) 


ET us now take a brief glance at the Symbolical Tree of Life, 

which plays so important a part in the Simonian Gnosis. Not, 
however, that it was peculiar to this system, for several of the schools 
use the same symbology. For instance, in the Pistis-Sophia! the idea 
is immensely expanded, and there is much said of an A/onian Hierarchy 
called the Five Trees. As this, however, may have been a later 
development, let us turn to the ancient Hindti Shastras, and select 
one out of the many passages that could be adduced, descriptive of 
the Ashvattha Tree, the Tree of Life, “the Ashvattha of golden 
wings,” where the bird-souls get their wings and fly away happily, 
as the Sanatsujatiya tells us. The passage we choose is from the 
Bhagavad Gita, that marvellous philosophical episode from the J/ahd- 
bharata, which from internal evidence, and at the very lowest estimate, 
must be placed at a date anterior to Simon. At the beginning of the 
fifteenth Adyaya we read: 

They say the imperishable Ashvattha is with root above and branches below, 
of which the sacred hymns are the leaves. Who knows this, he is a knower of 
knowledge. Upwards and downwards stretch its branches, expanded by the 
potencies (Gunas); the sense-objects are its sprouts. Downwards, too, its roots 
are stretched, constraining to action in the world of men. Here neither its form 
is comprehended, nor its end, nor beginning, nor its support. Having cut with 
the firm sword of detachment (sc. non-attachment to the fruit of action) this 
Ashvattha, with its overgrown roots, then should he (the disciple) search out that 
Supreme whither they who come never return again, (with the thought) that now 
he is come to that primal Being, whence the evolution of old was emanated. 

For what is this “‘sword of detachment” but another aspect of the 
“fiery sword” of Simon, which is turned about to guard the way to 
the Tree of Life? This “sword” is our passions and desires, which 
now keep us from the golden-leaved Tree of Life, whence we may find 
wings to carry us to the “Father in Heaven.’”’ For once we have con- 
quered Desire and turned it into spiritual Will, it then becomes the 
“Sword of Knowledge”; and the way to the Tree of Spiritual Life 
being gained, the purified Life becomes the ‘‘Wings of the Great 
Bird” on which we mount, to be carried to its Nest, where peace at 
last is found. 


1 This Gnostic gospel, together with the treatises entitled, The Book of the Gnosés of the In- 
visible and The Book of the Great Logos in each Mystery (the Bruce MSS.), is especially referred to, 
as, with the exception of the Codex Nazareus, being the only Gnostic works remaining to us. All 


else comes from the writings of the Fathers. 
2 
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The simile of the Tree is used in many senses, not the least im- 
portant of which is that of the heavenly “vine” of the reincarnating 
Soul, every “life” of which is a branch. This explains Simon’s cita- 
tion of the Logion so familiar to us in the Gospel according to Luke: 

Every tree not bearing good fruit is cut down and cast into the fire. 

This also explains one of the inner meanings of the wonderful 
passage in the Gospel according to John: 

Iam the true vine and my Father is the husbandman. Every branch in me 
that beareth not fruit he taketh away; and every branch that beareth fruit he 
purgeth it that it may bear more fruit.! 

For only the spiritual fruit of every life is harvested in the ‘‘ Store- 
house” of the Divine Soul; the rest is shed off to be purified in the 
“Fire” of earthly existence. 

Into the correspondence between the world-process of Nature, and 
that which takes place in the womb of mortal woman, it will not be 
necessary to enter at length. No doubt Simon taught many other 
correspondences between the processes of Cosmic Nature and Micro- 
cosmic Man, but what were the details of this teaching we can. 
in no way be certain. Simon may have made mistakes in physi- 
ology, according to our present knowledge, but with the evidence 
before us all we can do is to suspend our judgment. For in the first 
place, we do not know that he has been correctly reported by his 
patristic antagonists, and, in the second, we are even yet too ignorant 
of the process of the nourishment of the foetus to pronounce any 
ex cathedra statement. In any case Simon’s explanation is more 
in agreement with Modern Science than the generality of the phan- 
tasies on scientific subjects to which the uninstructed piety of the 
early Fathers so readily lent itself. As to whether the Initiated of 
the ancients did or did not know of the circulation of the blood 
and the functions of the arterial system, we must remain in doubt, 
for both their well known method of concealing their knowledge 
and also the absence of texts which may yet be discovered by the 
industry of modern exploration teach us to hold our judgment in 
suspense. 

Again, seeing the importance which the symbolical Tree played in 
the Simonian System, it may be that there was an esoteric teaching in 
the school, which pointed out correspondences in the human body for 
mystical purposes, as has been the custom for long ages in India in 
the Science of Yoga. In the human body are af /eas¢t two “ Trees,” the 
nervous, and vascular systems. The former has its “root” above in 
the cerebrum, the latter has its roots in the heart. Along the trunks 
and branches run currents of ‘nervous ether” and “life” respectively, 
and the Science of Yoga teaches its disciples to use both of these forces 
for mystical purposes. It is highly probable also that the Gnostics 
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taught the same processes to their pupils, as we know for a fact 
that the Neo-Platonists inculcated like practices. From these con- 
siderations, then, it may be supposed that Simon was not so ignorant 
of the real laws of the circulation of the blood as might otherwise 
be imagined; and as to the nourishment of the embryo, modern 
authorities are at loggerheads, the majority, however, inclining to the 
opinion of Simon, that the foetus is nourished through the umbilical 
cord.' 

The last point of importance to detain us, before passing on toa 
notice on the magical practices ascribed to Simon, is the allegorical use 
made by the Simonians of Scripture. Here again we have little to do 
with the details reported, but only with the idea. It was a common 
belief of the sages of antiquity that the mythological part of the sacred 
writings of the nations were to be understood in an allegorical fashion. 
Not to speak of India, we have the Neo-Platonic School with its analo- 
getical methods of interpretation, and the mention of a work of 
Porphyry in which an allegorical interpretation of the //zad was 
attempted. Allegorical shows of a similar nature also were enacted in 
the Lesser Mysteries and explained in the Greater, as Julian tells us in 
the Mother of the Gods,’ and Plutarch on the Cessation of Oracles. 

Much evidence could be adduced that this was a widespread idea 
held by the learned of antiquity, but space does not here allow a full 
treatment of the subject. What is important to note is that Simon 
claimed this as a method of his School, and therefore, in dealing with 
his system, we cannot leave out so important a factor, and persist in 
taking allegorical and symbolical expressions as literal teachings. We 
may say that the method is misleading and has led to much super- 
stition among the ignorant, but we have no right to criticize the literal 
and historical meaning of an allegory, and then fancy that we have 


1 The most advanced theory, however, is that the foetus derives nourishment from the aniniotic 
fluid, and Dr. Jerome A. Anderson sums up his highly interesting paper on the ‘‘ Nutrition of the 
Feetus”’ in the American Journal of Obstetrics, Vol. XX1I, July, 1888, as follows: 

“To briefly sum up the facts supporting amniotic nutrition : 

“ist. The constant presence of nutritive substances in the amniotic fluid during the whole period 


of gestation. 
‘ond. The certainty of the absorption by a growing, almost skinless, foetus of any nutritive 
material in which it is constantly bathed. . 


‘‘srd. The permeability of the digestive tract at an early period, and the necessary entrance 
therein, according to the laws of hydrostatics, of the albuminous amniotic fluid. 

“4th. The presence of, as it seems to me, bond fide débris of digestion, or meconium, in the lower 
intestine. 

“sth. The presence of urine in the bladder, and bile in the upper intestine; their normal locations. 

“6th. The mechanical difficulties opposing direct nutrition through the placenta, and the impossi- 
bility of nourishment by this method during the early stages of embryonic life previous to the 
formation of the placenta or umbilical vesicle. 

“oth. The evident material source of the fluid, as shown by the hydrorrheas of pregnancy, as well 
as in the exhaustion the mother experiences, in some cases, at least, under its loss and rapid 
reproduction. 

“8th. ‘The entire absence during gestation of any trace of the placenta in certain animals, notably 
the salamander.”’ 

2 Oratio V, /n Matrem Deorum. 

8 De Defectu Oraculorum, xxi. 
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criticized the doctrine it enshrines. This has been the error of all 
rationalistic critics of the world bibles. They have wilfully set on one 
side the whole method of ancient religious teaching, and taken as 
literal history and narrative what was essentially allegorical and sym- 
bolical. Perhaps the reason for this may be in the fact that wherever 
religion decays and ignorance spreads herself, there the symbolical 
and allegorical is materialized into the historical and literal. The 
spirit is forgotten, the letter is deified. Hence the reaction of the 
rationalistic critic against the materialism and literalism of sacred 
verities. Nevertheless, such criticism does not go deep enough to 
affect the real truths of religion and the convictions of the human soul, 
any more than an esthetic criticism on the shape of the Roman letters 
and Arabic figures can affect the truth of an algebraical formula. 
Rationalistic criticism may stir people from literalism and dogmatic 
crystallization, in fact it has done much in this way, but it does not 
reach the hidden doctrines. ’ 

Now Simon contended that many of the narrations of Scripture 
were allegorical, and opposed those who held to the dead-letter inter- 
pretation. To the student of comparative religion, it is difficult to see 
what is so highly blameworthy in this. On the contrary, this view is 
so worthy of praise, that it deserves to be widely adopted to-day, at the 
latter end of the nineteenth century. To understand antiquity, we 
must follow the methods of the wise among the ancients, and the 
method of allegory and parable was the manner of teaching of the 
great Masters of the past. 

But supposing we grant this, and admit that all Scriptures possess 
an inner meaning and lend themselves to interpretation on every plane 
of being and thought, who is to decide whether any particular inter- 
pretation is just or no? Already we have writers arising, giving 
diametrically opposite interpretations of the same mystical narrative, 
and though this may be an advance on bald physical literalism, 
it is by no means encouraging to the instructed and philosophical 
mind. 

If the Deity is no respecter of persons, times, or nations, and if no 
' age is left without witness of the Divine, it would seem to be in accord- 
ance with the fitness of things that all religions in their purity are one 
in essence, no matter how overgrown with error they may have become 
through the ignorance of man. If, again, the root of true Religion is 
one, and the nature of the Soul and of the inner constitution of things 
is identical in all climes and times, as far as its main features are con- 
cerned, no matter what terminology, allegory, and symbology may be 
employed ‘to describe it; and not only this, but if it be true that such 
subjective things are as potent facts in human consciousness as any 
that exist, as indeed is evidenced by the unrivalled influence such 
things have had on human hearts and actions throughout the history 
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of the world—then we must consider that an interpretation that fits 
only one system and is found entirely unsuitable to the rest, is no part 
of universal religion, and is due rather to the ingenuity of the inter- 
preter than to a discovery of any law of subjective nature. The method 
of comparative religion alone can give us any certainty of correct 
interpretation, and a refusal to institute such a comparison should 
invalidate the reliability of all such enquiries. 

Now Simon is reported to have endeavoured to find an inner mean- 
ing in scriptural narratives and mythologies, and against this method 
we can have nothing to say; it is only when a man twists the interpre- 
tation to suit his own prejudices that danger arises. Simon, however, 
is shown to have appealed to the various sacred literatures known in 
his time, an eclectic and theosophical method, and one that cannot 
very well be longer set on one side even in our own days. 

The primitive church was not so forgetful of symbology as are the 
majority of the Christian faith to-day. One of the commonest repre- 
sentations of primitive Christian art was that of the ‘Four Rivers.” 
As the Rey. Professor Cheetham tells us: 

We find it repeated over and over again in the catacombs, either in frescoes or 
in the sculptured ornaments of sarcophagi, and sometimes on the bottoms of glass 
cups which have been discovered therein.! 

The interpretations given by the early divines were many and 
various; in nearly every case, however, it was an interpretation which 
applied to the Christian system alone, and accentuated external differ- 
ences. Little attempt was made to find an interpretation in nature, 
either objective or subjective, or in man. Simon, at any rate, made the 
attempt—an effort to broaden out into a universal system applying to 
all men at all times. This is also the real spirit of pure Christianity 
which is so often over-clouded by theological partisanship. A true 
interpretation must stand the test of not only religious aspiration, but 
also philosophical thought and scientific observation. 

Nor again should we find cause to grieve at an attempted interpre- 
tation of the Trojan Horse, that was fabricated by the advice of 
Athena (Minerva-Epinoia), for did not George Stanley Faber, in the 
early years of this century, labour with much learning to prove its 
identity with the Ark? ‘True he only turned similar myths into the 
terms of one myth and got no further, but that was an advance on his 
immediate predecessors. Simon, however, had centuries before gone 
further than Faber, as far as theory is concerned, by seeking an inter- 
pretation in nature. But, in his turn, as far as our records go, he only 
attempted the interpretation of one aspect of this graphic symbol, 
saying that it typified “ignorance.” An interpretation, however, to be 
complete should cover all planes of consciousness and being from the 


1 Dictionary of Christian Antiguities, art. ‘Four Rivers, The.” 
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physical human plane to the divine cosmic. The Ark floating on the 
Waters of the Deluge and containing the Germs of Life, the Mundane 
Egg in the Waters of Space, and the Mare with her freight of armed 
warriors, all typify a great fact in nature, which may be studied scien- 
tifically in the development of the germ-cell, and ethically by analogy, 
as the egg of ignorance, the germs in which are, from the lower aspect, 
our own evil passions. 

In speaking of such allegories and tracing the correspondences 
between certain symbologies and the natural facts of embryology, 
Simon speaks of the ‘‘cave” which plays so important a part in so 
many religious allegories. As the child is born in a ‘‘cave,” so the 
“new man” is also born in a ‘‘cave,” and all the Saviours are so re- 
corded to have been born in their birth legends. The Mysteries of 
antiquity were for the most part solemnized in caves, or rock-cut 
temples. The Epoptee deemed such caverns as symbols both of the 
physical world and Hades or the Unseen World, which surrounds every 
child of man. Into such a cave, in the middle of the Ocean, Cronus 
shut his children, as Porphyry’ tells us. It was called by the name Petra, 
or Rock, and from such a Rock Mithras is said to have been born.? 

Faber endeavours to identify this symbolical cave with the Ark,’ 
which may be permissible from one aspect, as the womb of mother 
nature and of the human mother correspond analogically. 

In the “new birth” of the Mysteries, the Souls were typified as 
bees born from the body of an ox, for they were to gather the honey 
of wisdom, and were born from the now dead body of their lower 
natures. In the cave were two doors, one for immortals, the other for 
mortals. In this connection the cave is the psychic womb that sur- 
rounds every man, of which Nicodemus displays such ignorance in 
the Gospels. It is the microcosmic Middle Distance; by one door 
the Lower Soul enters, and uniting with its immortal consort, who 
descends through the door of the immortals, becomes immortal. 

The cavern is overshadowed by an olive tree—again the Tree of 
Life to which we have referred above—on the branches of which the 
doves rest, and bring back the leaves to the ark of the body and the 
prisoner within it. 

But space does not permit us to pursue further this interesting 
subject, which requires an entire treatise by itself, or even a series of 
volumes. Enough, however, has been said to show that the method 
of interpretation employed by Simon is not without interest and profit, 
and that the tolerant spirit of to-day which animates the best minds 
and hearts in Christendom will find no reason to mete out to Simon 
wholesale condemnation on this score. 


1 The Homeric Cave of Nymphs, wept Tov év Odvoceia Tov Nuppav avtpov. 
2 Neyouow €K TETPAs yeyervno bau avrov—Just. Mart. Dial. cum. Tryph. 
8 Cabirt, ii. 363. 
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There are also many other points of interest that could be elabo- 
rated upon, in the fragments of the system we are reviewing, but as 
my task is in the form of an essay, and not an exhaustive work, I must 
be content to pass them by for the present, and to hurry on to a few 
words on that strange and misunderstood subject, commonly known 
as Magic. 

What Magic, the “Great Art” of the ancients, was in reality is 
now as difficult to discover as is the true Religion that underlies all 
the great religions of the world. It was an art, a practice, the Great 
and Supreme Art of the most Sacred Science of God, the Universe 
and Man. It was and it is all this in its highest sense, and its method 
was what is now called ‘‘creation.” As the AZons imitated the Bound- 
less Power and emanated or created in their turn, so could man imitate 
the AZons and emanate or create in his turn. But ‘‘creation” is not 
generation, it is a work of the ‘“‘mind,” in the highest sense of the 
word. By purification and aspiration, by prayer and fasting, man had 
to make his mind harmonious with the Great Mind of the Universe, and 
so by imitation create pure vehicles whereby his consciousness could 
be carried in every direction of the Universe. Such spiritual opera- 
tions required the greatest purity and piety, real purity and true piety, 
without disguise or subterfuge, for man had to face himself and his 
God, before whom no disguise was possible. The most secret motives, 
the most hidden desires, were revealed by the stern self-discipline to 
which the Adepts of the Science subjected themselves. 

But as in all things here below, so with the Art of Magic, it was 
two-fold. Above I have only spoken of the bright side of it, the path 
along which the World-Saviours have trodden, for no one can gain 
entrance to the path of self-sacrifice and compassion unless his heart 
burns with love for all that lives, and unless he treads the way of 
wisdom only in order that he may become that Path itself for the 
salvation of the race. But there is the other side; knowledge is know- 
ledge irrespective of the use to which it may be put. The sword 
of knowledge is two-edged, as remarked above, and may be put to 
good or evil use, according to the selfishness or unselfishness of the 
possessor. 

But corruptio optimi pessima, and as the employment of wisdom 
for the benefit of mankind—as, for instance, curing the sick, physically 
and morally—is the highest, so the use of any abnormal power for 
the advantage of self is the vilest sin that man can commit. 

There are strange analogies in Nature, and the higher the spiritual, 
the lower the corresponding material process; so that we find in the 
history of magic—perhaps the longest history in the world—extremes 
ever meeting. Abuse of spiritual powers, and the vilest physical pro- 
cesses, noxious, fantastic, and pestilential, are recorded in the pages of 
so-called magical literature, but such foul deeds are no more real Magic 
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than are the horrors of religious fanaticism the outcome of true Moham- 
medanism or Christianity. This is the abuse, the superstition, the 
degeneration of all that is good and true, rendered all the more vile 
because it pertains to denser planes of matter than even the physical. 
It is a strange thing that the highest should pair with the lowest where 
man is concerned, but it ever remains true that the higher we climb 
the lower we may fall. 

Man is much the same in nature at all times, and though the Art 
was practised in its purity by the great World-Teachers and their im- 
mediate followers, whether we call it by the name Magic or no, it ever 
fell into abuse and degeneracy owing to the ingrained ignorance and 
selfishness of man. Thus the Deity and Gods or Dezemons of one 
nation became the Devil and Demons of another; the names were 
changed, the facts remained the same. For if we are to reject all such 
things as superstition, hallucination, and what not, the good must 
go with the bad. But facts, whether good or bad, are still facts, and 
man is still man, no matter how he changes the fashion of his belief. 
The followers of the World-Teachers cannot hold to the so-called 
‘‘miracles” of their respective Masters and reject all others as false 
in fact, no matter from what source they may believe they emanate. 
In nature there can be nothing supernatural, and as man stands mid- 
way between the divine and infernal, if we accept the energizing of 
the one side of his nature, we must also accept that of the other. 
Both are founded on nature and science, both are under law and 
order. 

The great Master of Christendom is reported to have told his 
disciples that if they had but faith they should do greater works than 
even he had done. Either this was false or-else the followers have 
been false to their Teacher. There is no escape from the dilemma. 
And such ‘‘ works” are to be wrought by divine Magic alone, or if the 
term be disliked, by whatever name the great Science of the Soul and 
Divine things may be called. 

For the last two hundred years or so it has been the fashion to 
deride all such matters, perhaps owing to a redaction against over- 
credulity on the part of those who held to the letter of the law and 
forgot its spirit; but to-day it is no longer possible to entirely set 
aside this all-important part of man’s nature, and it now calls for as 
strict a scientific treatment as the facts of the physical universe have 
been subjected to. 

Hypnotism, Mesmerism, Spiritualism and Psychical Research, are 
the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand that is forcing the facts of 
Magic again on the attention of both the theological and scientific 
world. Hypnotism and Psychical Research are already becoming 
respectable and attracting the attention of the generality of men of 
science and of our clergy. Spiritualism and Mesmerism are still 
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tabooed, but wait their turn for popular recognition, having already 
been recognized by pioneers distinguished in science and other pro- 
fessions. 

Of course I speak only of the facts of these arts, I do not speak of 
the theories put forward. 

All these processes are in the very outermost court of the Temple 
of True Magic, even if they are not outside the precinct. But they are 
sufficient for our purpose, and should make the serious thinker and 
unprejudiced enquirer pause before pronouncing the words, supersti- 
tion and hallucination, in too confident a tone, for he now must see the 
necessity of having a clear idea of what he means by the terms. 

It is not uncommon of late to hear the superficially instructed 
setting down everything to “suggestion,” a word they have picked up 
from modern hypnotic research, or ‘‘telepathy,” a name invented by 
psychical research—the ideas being as old as the world—forgetting 
that their mind remains in precisely the same attitude with regard to 
such matters as it was in previously when they utterly denied the 
possibility of suggestion and telepathy. But to the earnest and patient 
student hypnotism and the rest are but the public reappearance of 
what has always existed in spite of the denial of two hundred years or 
so, and instead of covering the whole ground is but the forward spray 
from the returning wave of psychism which will sweep the nations off 
their feet and moral balance, if they will not turn to the experience of 
the past and gain strength to withstand the inrush. 

The higher forms of all these things, in the Western World, should 
have now been in the hands of the ministers of the Church, in which 
case we should not have had the reappearance of such powers in the 
hands of vulgar stage exhibitions and mercenary public mediumship. 

But so it is; and in vain is it any longer to raise the cry of fraud 
and hallucination on the one hand and of the devil on the other. This 
is a mere shirking of responsibility, and nothing but a reasonable 
investigation and an insistence on the highest ideals of life will help 
humanity. 

I do not intend to enter into any review of the ‘‘wonders”’ at- 
tributed to Simon, neither to'deny them as hallucinations, nor attribute 
them to the devil, nor explain them away by “suggestion.” As a 
matter of fact we do not even know whether Simon did or pretended 
to do any of the precise things mentioned. All we are competent to 
decide is the general question, viz., that any use of abnormal power is 
pernicious if done for a personal motive, and will assuredly, sooner or 
later, react on the doer. 

Here and there in the patristic accounts we light on a fact worthy 
of consideration, as, for example, when Simon is reported to have 
denied that the real soul of a boy could be exorcised, and said that it 
was only a demon, in this case a sub-human intelligence or elemental, 
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as the Medizeval Kabalists called them. Again the Simonians are said 
to have expelled any from their Mysteries who worshipped the statues 
of Zeus or Athena as being representatives of Simon and Helen; thus 
showing that they were symbolical figures for some purpose other than 
ordinary worship; and probably the sect in its purity possessed a body 
of teaching which threw light on many of the religious practices of the 
times, and gave them a rational interpretation, quite at variance with 
the fantastic diabolism which the Fathers have so loudly charged 
against them. 

The legends of magic are the same in all countries, fantastic 
enough to us in the nineteenth century, in all conscience, and most pro- 
bably exaggerated out of all correct resemblance to facts by the excited 
imagination of the legend-tellers, but still it is not all imagination, and 
after sifting out even ninety-nine per cent of rubbish, the residue that 
remains is such vast evidence to the main facts that it is fairly over- 
whelming, and deserves the investigation of every honest student. 

But the study is beset with great difficulty, and if left in the hands 
of untrained thinkers, as are the majority of those who are interested 
in such matters in the present day, will only result in a new phase of 
credulity and superstition. And sucha disastrous state of affairs will 
be the distinct fault of the leaders of thought in the religious, philo- 
sophical, and scientific world, if they refuse the task which is naturally 
theirs, and if they are untrue to the responsibility of their position as 
the directors, guardians, and adjusters of the popular mind. Denial 
is useless, mere condemnation is of small value, explanation alone will 
meet the difficulty. 

Thus when we are brought face to face with the recital of magical 
wonders as attributed to Simon in the patristic legends, it is not suffi- 
cient to sweep them on one side and ticket them with the contemptuous. 
label of ‘superstition.’ We must recognize that whether or not 
these things were actually done by Simon, the ancient world both 
Pagan and Christian firmly believed in their reality, and that if our 
only attitude towards them is one of blank denial, we include in that 
denial the possibility of the so-called ‘‘miracles” of Christianity and 
other great religions, and therewith invalidate one of the most impor- 
tant factors of religious thought and history. That the present attitude 
of denial is owing to the absurd explanation of the phenomena given 
by the majority of the ancient worthies, is easily admissible, but this is 
no reason why the denial of the possibilities of the existence of such 
things should be logical or scientific. 

As to the wonders ascribed to Simon, though extraordinary, they © 
are puerile compared to the ideals of the truly religious mind, and if 
Simon used such marvels as proofs of the truth of his doctrine, he 
unduly took advantage of the ignorance of the populace and was untrue 
to his better nature. 
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Again, setting aside all historical criticism, if Simon, as the Acs 
report, thought to purchase spiritual powers with money, or that those 
who were really in possession of such powers would ever sell them, we 
can understand the righteous indignation of the apostles, though we can- 
not understand their cursing a brother-man. The view of the Christian 
writer on this point is a true one, but the dogma that every operation 
which is not done in the name of the particular Master of Christendom 
is of the Devil—or, to avoid personifications, is evil—can hardly find 
favour with those who believe in the brotherhood of the whole race and 
that Deity is one, no matter under what form worshipped. 

Finally, to sum up the matter, we have cited our authorities, and 
reviewed them, and then endeavoured to sift out what is good from the 
heap, leaving the rubbish to its fate. Removed as we are by so many 
centuries from the fierce strife of religious controversy which so deeply 
marked the rise of Christianity, we can view the matter with impar- 
tiality and seek to redress the errors that are patent both on the side of 
orthodoxy and of heterodoxy. It is true we cannot be free of the past, 
but it is also true that to identify ourselves with the hates and strifes 
of the ancients, is merely to retrogress from the path of progress. On 
the contrary, our duty should be to identify ourselves with all that is 
good and beautiful and true in the past, and so gleaning it together, 
bind it into a sheaf of corn that, when ground in the mills of common- 
sense and practical experience, may feed the millions of every de- 
nomination who for the most part are starving on the unsatisfying 
husks of crude dogmatism. There is no need for a new revelation, 
in whatever sense the word is understood, but there is every need for 
an explanation of the old revelations and the undeniable facts of human 
experience. If the Augean stables of the materialism that is so pre- 
valent in the religion, philosophy and science of to-day, are to be 
cleansed, the spiritual sources of the world-religions can alone be 
effectual for their cleansing, but these are at present hidden by the 
rocks and overgrowth of dogma and ignorance. And this overgrowth 
can only be removed by explanation and investigation, and each who 
works at the task is, consciously or unconsciously, in the train of the 
Hercules who is pioneering the future of humanity. 

G. R. S. MEap. 


ScENTS appear to influence the smelling nerve in certain definite degrees. 
There is, as it were, an octave of odours, like an octave in music. Certain odours 
blend in unison like the notes of an instrument. For instance, almond, heliotrope, 
vanilla, and orange-blossom blend together, each producing different degrees of a 
nearly similar impression. Again, we have citron, lemon, verbena, and orange- 

eel, forming a higher octave of smells, which blend in a similar manner. The 
poo is completed by what are called semi-odours, such as rose and rose-geranium 
for the half-note; petty-grain the note; neroly, a black key, or half-note; followed 
by fleur d’orange, a full note. From the perfumes already known we may produce, 
by uniting them in proper proportions, the smell of almost any flower.—BasTIcK, 
Annals of Pharmacy. 
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A sindu Plan. 
HROUGH the kindness of Mr. O. L. Sarma, F.T.S., the President 
of the Madanapalle Branch of our Society, I had the pleasure, 
some time ago, of witnessing a Hindtt play. I had already seen a 
Hindt play in Bombay, but as the one I-am about to describe was much 
superior, I shall not deal with the Bombay performance. 

The play to which Mr. Sarma invited ine was held in the Victoria 
Town Hall, Madras, and was that ‘Tragedy of Tragedies,” Harishchan- 
dra, described on the playbill as ‘guaranteed to melt the hearts of all.” 

I should state, for the benefit of those who have not been spectators 
of the Indian drama, that Hindt plays are very different from those of 
the West. In the first place, of course, no women appear on the stage, 
the female parts being performed by men or boys. The gestures and 
general acting of the performers are more reserved than in Europe, 
and, even in the most pathetic incidents, there is not that abandon 
which is considered such an essential to successful acting in the West. 
Religion enters largely into the drama of India, as it does into every- 
thing else, but it is not obtrusive, and situations, bringing into promi- 
nence religious characters or forms of belief, are so well worked out 
that no feeling of weariness is possible, granted, of course, that the 
spectator is a student of Eastern Religions. 

The scene of the drama of Harishchandra opens in the Court of 
Indra. The God is seated on his throne, and on his right and left are 
various Rishis. Indra gives the Rishis the benefit of his views on the 
sacredness of truth. Descending from universals to particulars, two 
Rishis, Vashishtha and Vishvamitra, engage in a hot discussion con- 
cerning the veracity of one Harishchandra. Harishchandra is a 
powerful king, well endowed with this world’s goods and possessed of 
a faithful wife and an affectionate son. He is noted for his fidelity to 
truth. To return to the Rishis’ argument. Vishvdmitra refuses to 
believe the report of the greatness of Harishchandra’s love for truth, 
and undertakes to prove this by inflicting on the king a series of mis- 
fortunes. Vashishtha agrees to this, and Indra is to be the judge. 

We are now transported from Indra’s Court and the presence of the 
white-bearded Rishis to Vishvamitra’s own hermitage. Here Harish- 
chandra, wearied with the chase, is resting in company with his wife 
and child. He ultimately falls asleep with his head resting on the lap 
of his wife. He has, however, bad foreboding dreams, the shadows of 
the evil things to come upon him by the hand of the all-powerful 
Vishvamitra. He awakes and relates his dreams to his wife, who en- 
deavours to comfort him, butin vain. Shortly afterwards some Matanga 
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(out-caste) damsels enter, who have been sent by Vishvamitra. These 
sing and dance before the king with alluring glances. Their efforts 
are in vain and they are unable to seduce him. Thereupon Vishvamitra 
enters in a towering rage, and after heaping all manner of abuse on the 
unhappy king, deprives him then and there of all his earthly posses- 
sions, and, adding insult to injury, sends his Chela, Nakshatraka, to 
dun him for a debt, which the Rishi affirms the king owes to him. 
After passing a night under a haunted tree and encountering the king 
of the devils, the exiled party arrive in Benares accompanied by the 
unwelcome Nakshatraka. The latter continues his dunning, and ulti- 
mately the unfortunate queen is sold, and purchased by one Kalakonsika. 
An affecting parting scene takes place between the king and queen ere 
the latter is led away. The merciless demands of Vishvamitra are not 
yet satisfied, and the Chela, acting under orders, continues his dunning, 
with the result that the king in desperation resolves to sell himself. 
He is ultimately purchased by the keeper of the cremation ground. 

To cut a long story short, misfortune follows misfortune. The 
young prince, the only child of the unhappy couple, dies from a 
snake bite. The queen is unable to cremate the body, because she 
has no money to pay the fees. She is next arrested by the servants 
of the Rajah of Benares, on a charge of murder and theft, and taken 
to the cremation ground again, this time for execution. The queen 
is about to be beheaded in the presence of her husband, when Vish- 
vamitra appears, stops the proceedings, and testifies to the vindication 
of Harishchandra’s devotion to truth. The dead prince is brought to 
life, and Indra appears and blesses the again united family, who, as 
the story-books say, ‘lived happily ever afterwards.” 

Such is an outline sketch of one of the most famous of the Hindt 
plays. The present performance was in Telugu, that musical tongue, 
which is fittingly called the Italian of India. With the aid of an inter- 
preter and an English programme I was able to follow the piece very 
well. The only drawback was the extreme length of the play, which 
lasted from 9 p.m. till 2 a.m. The acting was somewhat slow, and at 
times laboured, and there was too much loquacity, especially on the 
part of Rishis and Gods. But the play was very bright, and I left the 
hall with the pleasant feeling of having learnt something more about 
Indian life and religion—more, perhaps, in those few hours than I 
should learn in weeks of every-day life. 

All Theosophist visitors to India should make a point of seeing a 
Hindi play, not one of the modern pretensions, such as can be seen in 
Calcutta, but a genuine representation of Hindt customs and belief, 
and I will venture to say that a few hours will teach them more than 
weeks of study of the works of Orientalists, which are apt to be con- 


fusing and sometimes inaccurate. 
SypNEY V. EpGE, F.T.S. 
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The Religion of the Puranas. 
[A paper read before the Blavatsky Lodge, London. ] 


HE religious faith of the millions of India is a subject that of late 
years ‘has been gradually emerging from the haze of miscon- 
ception and error with which it had been previously surrounded. 

It has been too long the custom of the bigots and blind followers of the 
Christian faith to arrogate to themselves and their religion a pre- 
eminently superior and unique position in the world. They assert that 
to them, and to them alone, has been revealed the truth that shall free 
man from error and bring him to a state of perfect knowledge and 
happiness. In past history this position led to every conceivable in- 
tolerance and persecution, in later years it has induced a spirit of 
pitving contempt for all those professing any other than the Christian 
faith; ‘and we have been taught to consider the “poor heathen” as 
necessarily inferior to ourselves in moral virtue and religious con- 
ception. 

With the study of the ancient religions of the world, those of 
Egypt, Chaldzea, and others, much has been done to modify this view: 
Sanskrit scholars have likewise placed before us in our own language 
many of the religious books of India, and it has become evident that 
in these also we must recognize revelations of truth. It is the same 
truth that has led the races thus far along the path of progress, and it 
will be the same truth, in other forms, which shall lead them further, 
even to the realization of all that’ we are accustomed to consider as 
divine. A just appreciation of the religions of the East I believe to be 
of considerable importance at the present time. If we are to help 
forward the great movement of the present age, the coalition of eastern 
and western forms of thought, and the drawing together of eastern and 
western peoples, we must, in the first place, acquaint ourselves with the 
inner life of those we wish to approach. It is not enough to meet our 
eastern brother on the exchange and market place, we must draw 
nearer and clasp hands with him at the shrine of his devotions. 

It is through the study of religion in its widest sense that we see 
how the higher nature of man finds expression, and in the religious 
emotion we trace the aspiration towards the great Beyond, that Beyond 
which is at once the external attractive force and the internal com- 
pelling power, leading man to look up toa higher good or God as his 
goal. 

Religion in India has three great divisions, Hindtiism, Buddhism, 
and Parsiism—added to these being Mahommedanism, which now 
forms the religious belief of a large “number of the natives of India. 
All these differing forms are worth study, but I propose to take the 
first, and, in the consideration of some of its sacred books, try to dis- 
cover how far the popular teachings of Hindtism respond to a con- 
ception of the essentials of religion, apart from creed, dogmas, or 
celemonies, comparing these teachings with those presented by the 
religion of Christianity in our own sacred books of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Before commencing, however, I wish particularly to state that it is 
not my intention to try to place any one form of the religious feeling 
in man above any other, as I conceive that the form is but the 
crystallized aspect of the central idea, and is dependent for its growth 
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and setting in ceremony and creed, upon surroundings of time and 
place, so that the rituals and dogmas of churches merely show the 
character and disposition of the people among whom they are found, 
in the same way as forms of government or social institutions. If we 
really wish to know the religious status of a nation or people, z.e., how 
far they have evolved in the essentials of religion, we must not look at 
the external form, which is the lowest and most material expression, 
but we must seek the ideal conceptions or emotions which called it 
forth. 

In tracing the development of the religious idea in man through 
the various forms which it has evolved, we find one fundamental con- 
ception as the source of all, namely that there is in the nature of man 
a something transcending the limits of his physical life. This convic- 
tion is thee ssential of religion, and it is the declaration of the immor- 
tality of the Ego and the statement of the relation, of the temporary 
to the eternal which becomes the groundwork for the erection of the 
superstructures of the religious systems of the world. 

The reason that there is so much apparent difference in the great 
systems of religion is that they respond to differing types of mind, 
which may be broadly classified under three heads—the philosophical, 
the moral, and the emotional. It is evident that for these three differing 
types of character to attain the same goal, there must be three broadly 
differing paths, all of which are included in religion, which must not be 
defined as any one path, but as the realization that there is a path to be 
travelled and a goal to be attained. In the Bhagavad Gitd these three 
paths are spoken of as Jiana, Karma, and Bhakti, which may be trans- 
lated as knowledge, action and devotion. For those who start from the 
philosophical or intellectual standpoint, the path required will be one 
embracing every possibility for the acquirement of the power of dis- 
crimination through knowledge, so as to develop the internal power 
of judgment by w vhich we reject the false and attain to the true. To 
such minds there can be no satisfaction in any priestly declaration of 
mystery, for no barrier can restrain their eager pursuit of knowledge, 
and although they may bow the head with humility before the im- 
mensity of the truth that confronts them, it is yet with the certainty 
that by effort and endeavour they will at last attain. 

The path of Karma or action is for those who feel the need of de- 
pendence on external aid; to such the precepts and rules of conduct 
which are enjoined as the fulfilment of religious duty are the props and 
stays which support when freedom of thought and action would mean 
uncertainty and doubt. Let us not judge with contempt those who 
truly and sincerely follow this path. We have the assertion of the 
Buddha that such lives are ripe for further gain. 

The path of devotion has yet other characteristics; it is neither the 
untiring search for truth nor is it the patient and obedient fulfilment of 
prescribed duties; itis rather the expansion of the emotions in the effort 
to attain to the higher nature, that is the goal of the religious idea. 
The object of devotion may differ, it may be Krishna or Jesus or Buddha, 
or the idea of good enshrined in the heart of the individual under any 
name, but in all it is the same unconscious aspiration towards the 
higher, drawing the nature of man to seek union with the ideal object 
of his devotion. In the various religious systems the differing charac- 
teristics of these three divisions are very evident: taking for instance 
the two most prominently before the Western world, what do we find? 
In the Jewish religion there is little beyond the thou shalt and thou 
shalt not; it is preéminently the path of Karma or action, sacrifice and 
burnt offering, ceremony in worship, with rules of conduct for every 
event of life. How different is the system that took its place as estab- 
lished by Jesus of Nazareth! Here we find no long code of rules, few 
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and simple are the precepts, and they deal rather with the inner and 
emotional nature of man, than with external act; love, that is, devotion, 
is the prevailing note; loveis the foundation on which the whole gospel 
teaching is based. In the Vzshnu Purana these distinctive paths are 
spoken of as belonging to the different ages of the earth as follows: 
Final felicity in the Krita age is derived from holyjstudy, in the Treta from reli- 


gious rites; in the Dvapara it is attained by pious sery ices, in the Kali age it is secured 
by repeating the name of Hari. 


Each religion may be classed under one or other of these three 
great divisions, but must not be considered as absolutely belonging to 
any one alone of the three categories, although broadly speaking one 
prevails; even in each religion we find the same three-fold classification 
and individuals following ‘these differing lines of action. 

If we wish to become acquainted ‘with any religion we must ex- 
amine the precepts on which it is founded, that is to say the sacred 
teachings or books. The external religious form generally changes in 
relation to the early written record, and the farther a system is from its 
source the more difficult it is to trace out the real meaning of the form. 
A religious system is not revealed but dev eloped, and the human mind 
gradually clothes its God with self-created imagery. Every human pro- 
duct has also to be proved for good and evil, and while it is the fate of 
some systems to retain much ‘of their original purity and simplicity, 
others sink overladen with the greed of designing priests, and stamped 
on by the heel of ignorant superstition. 

In considering the religion of Hindfiism and the sacred writings of 
the Hindts, difficulties of a special character arise. In the first place 
the language in which these books are written has been the product of 
ages differing widely from the present nineteenth century civilization and 
thought. The words themselves therefore are not more strange than 
the thoughts they are intended to convey. The difficulty is increased 
from the great antiquity of these works—an antiquity great even in the 
estimation of Orientalists, who often seek to compress these time periods 
within the limits of their preconceived chronology. 

Early methods of teaching were almost entirely without written 
communication. From master to pupil the words were repeated again 
and again till they became a part of his nature and the written sacred 
book was, the mind of the disciple. It is easy to understand how 
divergences may have arisen when in later ages it was found necessary 
to place the words in written records. The disciples of different 
masters might repeat the words, but with such differences as would 
naturally arise from the accentuation of special parts of the teaching. 
In copying these again errors would creep in, so that in order to under- 
stand the true meaning of the words, it is not only necessary to under- 
stand the language but to be guided by a knowledge of the philosophy 
itself. 

For this reason it always appears to me the height of presumption 
and folly when our Orientalists in their translations, however literal 
and perfect from a scholarly point of view, venture to contradict and 
dispute the rendering of native commentators, especially when those 
commentators are revered and accepted teachers. As for instance 
Cowell in his translation of the Savvadarshana Sangraha, p. 222, note 1, 
where he alters in his translation a term used by MAdhavacharya, and 
Max Miiller in his translation of the Vajasaneyi-Sanhita Upanishad, in 
which he remarks that 


Shankara hardly seems to have caught the drift of the Upanishad. 


The Eastern books must be divided into two classes; those which 
are essentially sacred, that is to say Veda, or knowledge for which there 
is no personal revealer, and those which at different times have been 
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added to these in order to simplify the teachings for the people. Ac- 
cording to Hindt scriptures the people fell into darkness and became 
unable to understand or avail themselves of the Vedic promises, and 
this inability on their part brought forth the necessity for other revela- 
tions or embodiments of the truth. Itis stated in the Bhigavata Purana 
that Vyasa the sage saw that from age to age the rapid course of time 
was bringing confusion on the earth respecting the duties of men. 
Reflecting what could be done for all classes and conditions he distri- 
buted the eternal Vedas among men, and full of pity for those who could 
not achieve the happiness of the sacrifice of the Vedas, he composed 
the history of the Bharata. In the first book of the Bhagavata Purina 
we find the reason given for the compilation of the Puranas. 


In the Kali age, in which we are, life is generally of short duration, men are 
indolent, their intelligence slow and existence difficult. Many evils overwhelm 
them. Of so many histories in which so many duties are inculcated that have to 
be heard separately, let thy spirit gather together the substance and relate for the 
happiness of all beings the history which gives a perfect calm to the soul. 


We are also told in the Vishnu Purana (Book VI) that the road to 
salvation is much easier in this age than it ever was. This seems a 
reasonable declaration, for the races for whom the later revelation was 
intended being more degraded and further from the truth, the demand 
made upon them by the higher and more spiritual religion was too 
great; they were utterly unable to follow it. Why, otherwise, should 
Buddha have come, or Jesus, or any of the Saviours of the races, but 
that they responded to the call of a definite type of humanity which 
could be reached in no other way. 

It is not my purpose to consider the teachings of the Vedas or the 
Upanishads, or those works generally classed as Vedanta. I am far 
too deeply convinced of the sublime Philosophy contained in these 
works to lightly treat with unskilled words the eternal verities. They 
are the treasure mines of truth, but they need the consecrated life in 
order to expound them. The great Indian teacher, the master Shri 
Shankaracharya, has commented upon many of these works, and it 
is not too much to say that the devoted study of a lifetime may be 
claimed as a fitting tribute to the worth of these commentaries. The 
Veda may be called the path of knowledge. 

But while the Vedanta is the great foundation and support of all 
Indian Philosophy and religious teaching, there are many works which 
have been given to the people as better fitted to help those to whom 
initiation into the higher mysteries, through the study of the Veda, is 
impossible. 

It is some of these popular religious works which I am about to 
consider. Among them may be classed the J/ahabharata, and the 
Ramayana, the Harivamsha and the Puranas. The Shagavad Gita, the 
priceless gem of the Mahabharata, I will only mention, as it would 
require a whole evening even to enter into a short analysis of its teach- 
ing. It is also the best known of any of the Indian books. It will 
suffice to say that the Bhagavad Gita is a system in itself, harmonizing 
all other systems, and being at once a synthesis of physics, ethics and 
metaphysics. 

The Ramayana is an epic poem, and the Harivamsha is a sort of 
appendix to the Mahabharata; it deals almost entirely with Krishna 
worship and the history of the creation. It is not easy for a Western 
mind to disentangle the mass of imagery and to follow understandingly 
the descent of Rishis, Devas, Pitris, men, etc., but it is easy even for us 
to understand the clear admonitions it contains, such as the following: 

Doubt not, for knowledge for thee consists in the accomplishment of duty. 

He who respects all creatures and neither outrages them in thought, word or 


action obtains one day the happiness of Brahm. 
3 
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I might multiply extracts from this book, but I wish rather to con- 
sider the “Puranas, which, in my opinion, have been greatly misjudged 
and neglected. It is perfectly true that they contain much that is 
altogether out of harmony with the present materiality of the age, but 
to speak of ‘the indelicacy and absurdity of the Puranas” shows a 
thorough misapprehension of the spirit and scope of their teaching. 
They were compiled for a people, different in most ways from ourselves. 
Accustomed to parable and metaphor, there would be nothing strange 
to them in the curious and involved histories of personified principles 
and powers. The names of the Gods represented to them the forces 
and intelligences that rule nature, and who shall say whether the 
ancients may not have been nearer the truth in the conscious living 
powers with which they fill earth and air and sea, than we are who, in 
our superior learning, smile scornfully at the childish tales and only 
talk of attraction of molecules and unconscious chemical affinity? 

The Puranas belong to the same system as the JZahabharata and 
Ramayana; they are stated to be eighteen in number, although there 
are many minor treatises, called Upapuranas or minor Puranas. The 
word purana means old or ancient, and by Hindt authority these works 
are always considered to have five special topics, although this descrip- 
tion is not strictly applicable to the Puranas that we know at present. 
These five topics are: the history of creation, the secondary creation, 
the genealogy of Gods and patriarchs, the reigns of the Manus or 
periods of Manvantaras, and the history of the Kings. 

The date of the Puranas offers great difficulty. It is certain that 
they are subsequent to the Vedas and the J/ahabharata, and after all 
possible discussion it is clear that some sort of written works under the 
name of Puranas have existed from remote antiquity. ‘They appear to 
be works of different ages, and it is more than probable that the present 
known Puranas are but copies more or less altered and amplified of 
some original books; the fact that many repeat the same legends and 
contain extensive passages very similar in character favours this view, 
and in the M/atsya Purana it even mentions that there was but one 
original Purana. The Puranas are certainly mentioned by Amara 
Sinha, who is supposed to have lived about 56 B.c., the very name 
Purana showing them even then as tradition. Orientalists suppose 
that the present rescension only dates from the time of Shri Shan- 
karacharya. 

The Puranas are both historical and religious; they show great 
superstition, and, at the same time, profound mysticism, and the number 
and extent of these works, coming to us as they do from the distant 
ages of time, bear witness to the great spiritual development of India 
at a period when we ourselves were not even known among the nations 
as a savage people of a distant isle. They show us how the lofty ideas 
of religion, contained in the Vedas and Upanishads, had to be sym- 
bolized and embodied in story and legend to bring the truth within the 
grasp of the people of the lowest caste, for we must always remember 
in judging the Puranas that they form, so to say, but the outermost 
ring of the great system, which through Vedas, Upanishads and Sttras 
passed on from age to age the great truth of the unity of spirit. The 
Puranas appeal to all men, no difference being made between the 
Chand4la and the man of pure caste. In considering the myths and 
legends with which the Puranas abound, it is necessary also to bear in 
mind that they are not the exponents of nineteenth century civilization 
or of the social laws that have sprung therefrom. ‘This consideration 
will enable us to form a more accurate judgment respecting these 
legends, which often appear strangely at variance with present ideas of 
morality. Another point to be remembered is that symbolism and 
myth was the consecrated method of teaching in the olden times, and 
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the very name of the teacher in many of the Puranas is Stita, which 
name means one whose vocation it is to expound ancient tradition. 
We shall find the same necessity for discrimination in the interpreta- 
tion of our own sacred books as in the Puranas; the Jewish Jehovah 
can hardly be represented as showing qualities which we are now 
accustomed to regard as moral or God-like. Vindictive cruelty, in- 
justice, the punishment of the innocent with the guilty are in a marked 
degree characteristics of the histories of the tribal Jehovah, and it is 
not till we come to the words of the later prophets, or the mystical 
books like the Book of Job and the Song ef Solomon, that we find some 
understanding of the qualities of mercy and justice as pertaining toa 
Godhead. The Pauranic myth is indeed far less misleading, as it always 
guards against mistaking the lower form for the higher reality, by 
asserting the attributeless character of Supreme Spirit. 

The Uttara Khanda of the Padma Purana divides the eighteen 
into three classes, according to the three qualities, Sattva, Rajas, and 
Tamas, or the pure, the passionate, and the dark; the 7shnu and the 
Bhagavata both belong to the Sattvika, and, I believe, are generally 
considered as holding a foremost place among the Puranas; at any rate, 
as I have had the advantage of studying these two I will make some 
extracts of the teachings from them. 

What, then, is the general character of the teaching in these books 
on the two fundamental points of religion—the immortality of the Ego 
and its relation to the Supreme, and how far are they calculated to lead 
man to the unfoldment of his higher nature? 

In the first place I find one very important point to be noticed, and 
that is the interchangeableness of the names of the Deity. Hari, 
Vishnu, Krishna, Shiva, Brahma, all of these in turn are put forward 
for the adoration of the worshipper; they are aspects of the one, and 
devotion paid to any one of them seems to be devotion to the under- 
lying and supporting idea of Divinity, rather than worship to any 
special God. This multiplicity of the Hindt Gods is often put forward 
as a reproach to Hindtism, but it is a reproach which comes with but 
bad grace from the adherents of Christianity. If the Supreme Unity 
is to be personified through its powers or attributes in any way, it 
makes but little difference whether it be in three persons or 33,000. 

In the first book of the Vishnu Purana there are series of names re- 
ferring to Vishnu which, I think, will compare with anything found in 
our own Scriptures describing the attributes of Deity, Pundarikaksha, 
supreme and imperishable, Vishvabhavana, the cause of the existence 
of all things, one with true wisdom, conceived of through false appear- 
ance, who is always and alone Vasudeva, who exists everywhere and in 
whom all things here exist. There seems also but little place for 
anthropomorphism in such a conception of a God to be worshipped, as 
the following: 


There was neither day nor night, neither heaven nor earth, neither darkness 
nor light; and there was not aught else apprehensible by the senses or by the 
mental faculties. There was then, however, one Brahm, essentially prakriti and 
spirit. 

And again: 


No one knoweth thy true nature, and the Gods adore thee only in the forms it 
has pleased thee to assume. 


I might give many more extracts of a similar character, but these 
will suffice to show that the conception of a condition of spiritual 
unity anterior to the creation of the material universe is quite as 
definitely declared as in our own Scripture. 

The description of the appearance of the visible universe is more 
in harmony in its modus operandi with the modern theory of evolution 
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than with that of creation. The primal elements and their three 
qualities are said to combine for the production of human beings, 
through the direction of spirit and the acquiescence of the indiscrete 
principle, till the Egg is formed, which, invested by the seven natural 
envelopes, becomes Brahma or the visible universe. Vishnu is the 
preserver through the Kalpas, but he is also the destroyer in the form 
of Rudra, and swallows up the universe. Having thus devoured all 
things, he reposes amidst the deep till again as Brahma he becomes the 
manifesting Power. In the Bhagavata Purana we read: 

It is he, Bhagavan, by the help of his Maya manifested under the form of that 
which exists as well as that which does not exist, and clothed with the qualities 
from which the Supreme Being is essentially free, who created in the commence- 
ment the universe. 

But it is not creation as we understand the word, but the one in 
substance becoming many in form. In no religious book can we find 
a more beautiful song of praise, or one grander in its conception of the 
unity of all creatures in the Supreme, than that which is supposed to 
be sung by the earth as she rises and glorifies the God that has called 
her forth. It commences, ‘‘Hail to thee, who art all creatures.” Any 
one who will take the trouble to look it up in the Vishnu Purana will 
be well repaid. 

In the Vishnu Purana we read as follows. A Rajah asks a 
Brahman what is the best of all things, and the Brahman tells him that 
he should rather ask what is the great end of life, and goes on to say: 

The great end of life is considered by the wise to be eternal: but it would be 
transient if it were accomplished through transitory things. The great end is soul 
eminent over nature (Prakriti). This knowledge that the spirit which is essentially 
one, is in one’s own and in all other bodies, is the great end or true wisdom of one 
who knows the unity, and the true principles of things. 

In this passage we find the immortality of the Ego and the unity of 
all spirit very clearly stated. In the Bhagavata Purana it says: 

Spirit which is one, pure, luminous, by itself, independent of the qualities of 
which it is the shelter, penetrating everywhere, absolute, the internal witness and 
beyond which there is no other soul, this spirit is distinct from the body. 

On this point, namely the immortality of the Ego and its separate- 
ness from the body, there can be but little doubt that the Indian popular 
teaching is more clear and definite than our own Scriptures. Through- 
out the Old Testament there are few references to a life after death; on 
the contrary death is generally spoken of as the end of man, the grave 
as that place from which there is no return; as said by Solomon: 


There is no work nor device nor knowledge in the grave. 


The reward of virtue is always long life and temporal blessings to 
the individual and his posterity. This absence of references to an after 
life is the more remarkable considering that the Hebrews had sojourned 
with the Egyptians, among whom the idea of a future life was a very 
real belief, exercising an important influence on their daily life. Even 
in the Gospels there 1s very httle direct reference to an after life. There 
is a great deal said about the kingdom of heaven, but I think on careful 
comparison of the passages it will be evident that this expression seldom 
means any condition after death, and certainly not the final goal 
analogous to Nirvana, but rather the particular path to the life eternal 
then being opened to the people. The teachings in the Gospels are 
easier to be understood and form a more connected whole when this 
interpretation is accepted. 

In the Puranas we find the same characteristic of devotion as is to 
be found in the Christian gospel and religion. Devotion to Krishna, 
to Hari, to Vasudeva, is inculcated as of more importance than rites 
and ceremonies; the Vedanta is the path of knowledge, but the Purana 
the path of devotion: 
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Reliance upon Krishna is far better than any such expiatory acts as religious 
austerity or the like. 1 

He who through holy knowledge diligently adores the lotus foot of that Hari 
who is revered by the gods is released from all the bonds of sin. 

When fervent love for Brahm is developed in the soul he who experiences it 
fulfils all religious duties. 


The high spiritual character of the devotion here alluded to may be 
seen from the following quotation from the Padma Purana: 

The imperishable state is not attained by sacrifice, by penance, by abstract 
meditation, by holy knowledge. but by thinking upon Vishnu. The destroyer of 
Madhu is not beheld through gifts or through pilgrimage, but through union that 
is effected by intense contemplation: the Brahman enters the state of Vishnu by the 
road of profound mental, identification. 


In the Agni Purana the object of devotional study is given as two- 
fold, as Para Vidya and Apara Vidya, or the supreme knowledge and the 
lesser knowledge. Thisis a most important division. Three hundred 
and sixty-nine chapters of this Purana are occupied with discussions of 
almost every conceivable ritual and description of knowledge through 
which temporary gain either in this world or in a state succeeding it 
may be acquired. But the last twelve chapters are engaged with the 
transcendental knowledge leading to final emancipation. This char- 
acteristic division of knowledge is to be found in other Puranas and is 
very important for our consideration. ‘Those who seek for gain in this 
world, riches, honour, prosperity of all kinds are informed what are the 
means to be pursued in order to gain such rewards, but they are clearly 
told that such knowledge is the lower and transitory. The essentials 
for the perfect knowledge are given in this Purana as the following— 
control of the passions, subjugation of sensuous desire, the means for 
concentration of the mind leading to Dhyana, or meditation, and 
Samadhi, the conviction of the identity of the thinker with Brahm. I 
have but little acquaintance with other Puranas, but the great devotion 
manifest in those I have mentioned shows that at this period at any rate, 
in the popular religion of the Hindts, the indwelling in the heart of the 
God worshipped, was as much realized as it has ever been by the most 
ardent disciple of the Christian faith. 


When the eternal has taken up his abode in the heart of anyone, that man is 
lovely amidst the beings of this world, 


says the Hindt scripture. The Pauranic conception of the Supreme 
Spirit is worthy of the highest religion, and the saying, 

God is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth, 
is but the echo on the Jordan of the truth taught ages before on the 
banks of the Ganges. 

The next consideration we come to is how these lofty ideas fitted 
themselves into precept so as to become a rule of conduct and a guide 
of life. In the fifth chapter of Matthew we find a code of rules culmina- 
ting in the supreme injunction, 

Be ye therefore perfect even as your father in heaven is perfect. 


The commands and prohibitions of Christianity were here clearly 
stated to the people in the simplest language, however little attention 
is now given to them by priest or layman. Let us see what are the 
teachings offered in the popular Hindt Scriptures. 

We find first and foremost the clearly enunciated doctrine of the 
responsibility of the individual. 

Each is his own destroyer or preserver as he follows evilor good. 

Knowest thou not that the cause of displeasure only exists through ignorance, 


for it is our own actions which decide our fate in this world. F 
He who mediates not of wrong to others, but considers them as himself, is free 
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from the effect of sin, inasmuch as the cause does not exist. But he who inflicts 
pain upon others in act, thought, or speech, sows the seed of future life, and the 
fruit that awaits him after birth is pain. 

There are many passages which may be quoted to show that the 
worshipper of Hari was enjoined to be pure, selfless, and devoted, 
even as was required of the worshipper of Jesus. It is said: 

He who never deviates from the duties prescribed to his caste; who looks with 
equal indifference upon friend and enemy, who takes nothing, nor injures any 
living being; know that person of unblemished mind to be a worshipper of Hari. 

The observation of the rules of morality, the selfless practice of 
religious duties, tolerance, the absence of all desire, are some of the 
obligations for a worshipper of Vishnu. The Christian Scriptures 
enter more into detail and particularize with greater exactitude the 
duty of love to the neighbour, than do the Hinda Scriptures. The 
reason for this is obvious. The Puranas being founded on Vedanta, 
we may expect to find in them the emphatic assertion of the unity of 
all being and the inculcation of the abnegation of self. Religion as 
taught in the East is synthetical, that of the West more analytical. In 
the Christian gospel we are told to love our neighbour as ourselves, in 
the Indian that our neighbour is indeed our very self. The conse- 
quence of this different mode of treatment is that while in the later 
development each particular offence is specified, in the older teaching 
the root cause of all offence is shown to be that of conceiving of the 7 
and mre as separate from all other manifestation. The recognition of 
the unity of all beings is a striking feature in Pauranic teaching. 
Bhagavan, or the incarnating Spirit, says: 

When the world recognizes me in the bosom of all creatures the same as fire is 
in all kinds of wood, then only will it be free from sin. 

The Brahman teaches the King that: 


What is distinguished as 7and ¢houw and others is constructed of the elements. 
When the difference of the investing form as that of God or the rest is destroyed, 
then there is no difference. 


It is said also in the Padma Purana: 


Brahma, Vishnu, Maheshvara are one form; though three Gods, there is no 
difference between the three—the difference is that of attributes alone. 

We have drifted far into the, cycle of materialistic and utilitarian 
knowledge since the days of our Aryan forefathers. It may be a neces- 
sary outcome of the path of evolution, but if as nations and individuals 
we cannot realize that we have to leave the path of materialistic selfish- 
ness, we shall be unable to pass onward to the succeeding cycle of 
spiritual progress. We have carried this sin of separateness even into 
our religion in the egoism of belief, by which we at once erect barriers 
between man and man; the creeds and formulas put forward as neces- 
sary requisites to salvation are in reality but so many blows at the 
principle of unity. What does it matter whether the recognition of 
this unity calls itself in one creed Jehovah, in another Jesus the Christ, 
Buddha or Krishna, the development of truth or the Brotherhood of 
Humanity? Let us recognize a common goal, a common duty, draw 
near to one another in the common cause of work for humanity, look- 
ing to that unity that holds all the countless lives in one. 

There are some doctrines that are only hinted at in our Scriptures, 
which are very prominent in the Puranas. The theory of Maya, or 
illusion, the doctrines of renunciation and reincarnation are the prin- 
cipal. Maya may be considered as the shadow of unity, for Maya 
could have no existence except by reason of the one reality, which is 
Brahm, that which appears to be the not-Brahm is illusion. At the 
same time, it is clearly shown that illusion does not mean unreality, 
for eet being itself the power of the Supreme, is real as illusion. 
It is sai / 
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It is he, Bhagavan, who, by the help of his Maya, manifests under the form of 
that which exists, as well as that which does not. It is through the qualities of 
Maya (which are intelligence and the other principles) that there is produced in 
the soul the form of Bhagavan, who has no real form, but is spirit. 


The doctrine of the renunciation of works is prominent in all 
teachings of the Vedanta, and is very explicitly explained in the 
Bhagavad Gita. It is equally an essential feature of all Pauranic 
teaching. In the Bhagavata Purana we are told that 


The individual soul, the product of Maya, receives abundantly as the price of 
its works, pain, and every different result that time brings. 


Renunciation does not mean that any specific acts are to be re- 
nounced, but the consequencs or results, which are called the fruit of 
action. It is the desire for personal gain in any way that has to be 
renounced; as it is said: 


All things that a man conceives in his heart when he says, /, this is mize, are 
so many actions fulfilled, which place him under the law of rebirth. 


Good works will bring their reward, but they will not avail for 
liberation, for there is no possibility of getting rid of action by action 
itself; and as says the Purana: 

Of what avail is ascent to the summit of heaven if it is necessary to return 
thence to earth? 

Renunciation does not mean that acts and duties brought to an 
individual through Karma should be renounced in order to take up 
some other path, for this would be giving up one action for another, 
which we are told is not conclusive; on the contrary, it is said that 


The man who does his duty in the profession assigned to him by nature, freeing 
himself from the action which is the product, will little by little acquire the advan- 
tage to be free from the qualities. . . . He who only performs necessary acts 
prepares himself little by little for deliverance. 

That only can be called renunciation which extends to the renun- 
ciation of self, that is, personal gain to the individual either spiritual or 
temporal, and we are told: 

The danger of rebirth exists for him who retires to the forest, if he is not 
master of himself, for he carries thither his six adversaries; but what injury can 
the condition of householder work on him who has vanquished his senses and 
finds his joy in himself? 

This self, of course, being that which remains as self-knowing, 
self-enjoying, and self-existent, when all attributes in manifestation 
have been eliminated. 

Of the doctrine of reincarnation I need only say it is to be found 
all through the Puranas. 

This paper has become so long that it is impossible to do more 
than just mention the poetical beauty of the narratives of the Puranas. 
They have been many times called childish, and even harsher epithets 
have been applied to them, but in these so-called childish narratives 
the true philosophic teachings may be found. 

The Hindfs, like most Eastern nations, are much addicted to sym- 
bolism; it is natural that we should fail to understand this method of 
teaching, but we must not for that reason reject or scorn the thought 
of the Oriental Sage, however much it may be clothed in parable and 
metaphor. Let us rather seek to discover the hidden meaning which, 
alas! is being forgotten even by the very children of those to whom 
the teaching was given. 

What can be more beautiful than the selfless devotion portrayed 
in the mystic story of Narada, or the persevering energy of Dhruva, 
who gains the most elevated position in the three worlds? What more 
graphic than the description of the fate of soul in the forest of exist- 
ence given in the ‘caravan of souls”? ‘These stories, of which there 
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are so many, give us glimpses of the life in the distant ages of the past, 
and show us some of the many ways in which the eternal truth has 
been manifested to man. The value of these books from a literary and 
historical aspect is undoubted, and even the most casual critic must 
experience some feeling of emotion in perusing these ancient histories, 
these myths and legends and teachings, upon which has been based 
the religious belief of so many millions of human beings for such 
countless ages. 

To sum up. We find in these popular expositions of wisdom 
intended for the lowest and humblest of the people, an exalted con- 
ception of the unity of the Supreme Spirit, a clear enunciation of the 
immortality of the individual soul, the declaration of the necessity of 
devotion to the Supreme Reality as the highest path to knowledge, 
the constant reiteration that man is himself responsible for his acts, 
and that each life is a necessary consequence of the acts in a preced- 
ing life, that abnegation of self and compassion towards all living 
creatures is the path to emancipation from re-birth and to union in the 
Supreme. 

Who will dare to say that such teachings as these are injurious to 
moral virtue and the development of the spiritual nature, or that they 
cannot lead man to recognize the potential power of his own divinity, 
and that they are to be cast as worthless on the dung-heap of the super- 
stitions of the ages? Is it not rather evident that these books, which 
have been denounced as childish, indelicate, and absurd, will compare 
favourably in all the essentials of religion with our own Scriptures, in 
some respects, notably on the immortality of the individual soul and 
the responsibility of man, the teaching being even clearer and more 
definite? 

I have refrained from going into details concerning the many 
interesting and instructive statements relative to the histories of crea- 
tion, the evolution of the races, or the fate of the individual soul after 
death. It needs considerable knowledge of Indian mythology, of the 
Sanskrit language and the meaning of names, to rightly interpret these 
descriptions; but if some of our Eastern friends would help us, I am 
convinced we should find that these Purdnas contain much valuable 
information. Subba Row, who certainly may be considered to have 
been an authority on these subjects, has said that important historical 
facts are concealed under the exoteric phraseology of the Puranas. 
Unfortunately, in the natural tendency of the East towards Western 
modes of thought, men are apt to forget that it is not the scorn of the 
ancient teaching which marks progress, but its right interpretation. It 
may be that the older forms will give place to others more suited to a 
later development, but all forms are on the same level, and we are but 
bound and limited by the external if we cannot draw aside the veil and 
discover the truth that lies beneath. It is the one light which shines 
through the many-coloured glasses, and is the unity of spirit which 
must be realized as the source of every ray of light descending on 
humanity, as also of every aspiration which responds in the heart 
of man. 

FRANCESCA ARUNDALE, F.T.S. 


THIS so solid seeming world, after all, is but an air-image over me, the only 
reality; and nature with its thousand-fold productions and destruction, but the 
reflex of our inward force, the phantasy of our dream.—CARLYLE. 
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The Matural and the Artiffcial in Moralitp. 


Help nature and work on with her, and nature will regard thee as one of her 
creators and make obeisance.—Vorce of the Silence. 

Grow as the flower grows, unconsciously, but eagerly anxious to open its soul 
to the air.—Light on the Path. 

That action is of the Rajas quality which is done with a view to its conse- 
quences, or with great exertion or with egotism. And that which in consequence 
of delusion is undertaken without regard to its consequences or the power to 
carry it out, or the harm it may cause, is of the quality of darkness—Tamas.— 
Bhagavad Gita. 

HERE is much ethical teaching which proceeds after this fashion: 

‘You are selfish, you must root out this selfishness; you are full 
of evil tendencies, you must overcome these; you are fast bound to 
material things, you must free yourself.” In short, “the heart is deceit- 
ful above all things and desperately wicked.” This is what may be 
called the artificial style of ethical teaching. It is somewhat rough 
when applied to a sensitive nature, and not particularly helpful. 

Now, let us look at the subject from the other side. 

Suppose we say instead: Your real nature is unselfish, harmonious, 
free, but you have not yet realized your real nature. When you do 
realize it, these difficulties against which you struggle, and which seem 
at present so difficult to overcome, will melt away naturally. Do not 
try not to care about yourself; that is unnatural and impossible. 
Besides, you are a part of the whole, and need attention as much 
as any other part. 

The point is, that the whole is not only greater than the part, as 
the mathematical axiom says, but much more interesting than the part. 
It is not more difficult to work for humanity than to work for yourself— 
it is, in fact, easier, only you have perhaps not yet looked at the ques- 
tion in this light. 

There is a kind of self-analysis which is morbid and harmful, and 
unfits persons for their work. Evil tendencies are not overcome by 
pondering over them, because a man becomes that upon which he 
thinks. If you can unite yourself with the Great Law and view them 
impersonally from that standpoint, you may study them safely, other- 
wise you had better leave them alone. Now, in training others—and 
we are all occupied in training others whether we know it or not—the 
same broad distinction between the natural and the artificial method is 
seen. The artificial method, which has worked so much harm both in 
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education and in the general intercourse between human beings, con- 
sists in fixing the attention on the evil which is found in those with 
whom we come in contact, and trying to tear it out by force. There 
are a few very exceptional cases in which this may be done success- 
fully and without permanent injury, but as a general rule the attempt 
to do so has for its result that evil tendencies which would otherwise 
have remained dormant until the Self had developed sufficient force to 
investigate and root them out—or would have died a natural death 
before that time, owing to want of nourishment—are forced into undue 
prominence and may become a terrible danger. Woe to the teacher— 
self-satisfied though he be—who brings this about, and then thinks 
complacently that the pupil has been too weak to profit by his instruc- 
tions. Heavy, indeed, is the penalty he has incurred. Truly it were 
better for him “that a millstone were hanged about his neck and he 
were drowned in the depths of the sea.” 

This method is, above all, harmful for young children, yet it is 
almost universally used in some degree towards them, because the 
natural method requires a constant patience, self-control and sympathy 
which few parents have at command. 

But there are many who, though not children in years, are children 
in development, and to them the same principles apply. Why is it that 
the mere presence of some persons is so helpful to moral development 
though they never preach or give out moral precepts? It is precisely 
because they do not give out moral precepts—which would arouse op- 
position and self-consciousness—but ¢hey act directly on the unconscious 
nature from which all thought and action spring, patiently and constantly 
ignoring the germs of evil, and rousing and developing the germs of 
good. This causes a healthy and harmonious development. When 
the character has been slowly built up in this way step by step, and the 
poisonous doctrine of self-distrust has never been taught, we have a 
moral nature which is sound to the core. A person so trained acts 
rightly, not because he is afraid of the consequences of wrong doing, 
but because it seldom occurs to him to do otherwise. And when the 
time comes when he must know his own nature, the evil as well as the 
good, there is little danger, because the law of harmony has been too 
firmly established to be permanently overthrown. 

Persons who are constantly suspecting themselves and others of 
evil tendencies are the real creators of evil thoughts, evil words, evil 
actions. This applies fully to the relations between men and women 
as well as to all the other relations of life. But the artificial moral 
teacher does not see this. He thinks that the discomfort which his. 
teaching causes is due to the vanity of the pupil, not to the discord 
inherent in his method. A close study of child nature would give him 
the right clue. He would learn that a child who has never been sus- 
pected of a tendency to tell lies, very rarely if ever does so, nor does he, 
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like George Washington in the well-known story, think himself a 
prodigy for refraining; that a child who is not expected to be selfish 
develops slowly and unconsciously a real unselfish nature, especially if 
he be not forced into an attitude of self-defence by the selfishness of 
others; in short that Mother Nature, though busy with the physical and 
mental development of her children, does not—as he seems to think— 
quite forget the moral. 

There is one important point to bear in mind in carrying out a 
natural system of moral training. The same main principle must be 
applied which the student who has become conscious of his spiritual 
nature uses in self-training. For both are natural processes and the 
same principles apply. This main principle is the importance of ex- 
pecting as much as the pupil can accomplish without undue effort, bearing 
in mind that it is always safer to expect too little than to expect too 
much. For expecting too little merely means a slower rate of progress, 
while expecting too much means running the risk of losing your in- 
fluence. The teacher must measure as accurately as he can the moral 
capacity of his pupil and act accordingly. ‘Learn to adapt your 
thoughts and ideas to your plastic potency.” This is the true secret of 
development in self-training and in the training of others. 

SARAH CORBETT, F.T.S. 


Che Attara Gita. 
(Concluded from p. 197.) 
CHAPTER III. 


1. SHASTRAS are innumerable, and again it takes a long time to 
understand their real meaning (even if one succeeds in going through 
them); life is short, but the obstacles are many; therefore the intelli- 
gent should only take the real meaning of them as a Hamsa (swan) 
separates the milk only out of milk-mixed water. 

2. The Puranas, the Bharatam, the Vedas, and various other 
Shastras, wife, children, and family are simply so many obstacles on 
the path of Yoga-practice. 

[This is not intended either for beginners, or for ordinary people; 
it is intended for those only who have risen very high, 7.¢c., above the 
world of matter. | 

3. Dost thou desire to know all by thy own experience—that this 
is knowledge, and that is worth knowing, etc.—then thou shalt fail to 
know the end of the Shastras even if thine age be over a thousand 


years. 
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4. Considering life to be very impermanent, try to know only the 
ndestructible Sat, give up the unnecessary reading of books, and 
worship Truth. 

5. Out of all the beautiful objects that exist in this world most are 
intended either to please the tongue or give pleasures to sex: if you 
can relinquish the pleasures of both these, then where is the necessity 
of this world for you. (Meaning that these two constitute the essence 
of selfishness in a man’s mind; discard them, and you get rid of the 
selfish feeling, thereby living for virtue and the good of humanity 
alone.) 

6. The sacred rivers after all are but waters, and the idols wor- 
shipped are nothing but either stones, metals, or earth. Yogis go 
neither to the former nor worship the latter, because within themselves 
exist all sacred places and the synthesis of all idols. 

7. Agni or Fire is the god of the twice-born who are given to sacri- 
fice; the Munis call the Atma within them their god, the less intelligent 
portion worship the idols, but the Yogis see Brahm equally everywhere 
—hboth in the fire, within them, in idols, and all round. 

8. Asa blind man cannot see the sun although it lightens the whole 
world, so those blind of knowledge, or the spiritually blind, also cannot 
perceive the Omnipresent Eternal Peace that encompasses the whole 
universe. 

g. Wherever the Mind (of a Tattva-jnani) goes, it sees the Param- 
Atma there, because all and everything is full with One Brahm. 

10. As the serene bright sky is observable with all its panorama of 
forms, names, and colours, so he who is able to realize the idea that 
‘‘T am Brahm”—in spite of all forms, names, and colours—alone can 
see the Eternal Paramatma actually. 

11. The Yogi, while meditating, should contemplate that ‘‘I am the 
whole universe”: in this manner he shall see that Paramatma—the 
Abode of Supreme Bliss—with the eyes of his knowledge. As long as 
he shall think of the Akasha and identify himself with it, so long 
shall he consider the All-Pervading Paramatma like the AkAsha itself, 
for the Great Subtle Production from the Portal of Moksha, the All-full 
Abode of Nirvana, the Eternal Paramatma dwells in the heart of all 
Jivas, in the form of the Ray of Knowledge—the Spiritual Soul—in man; 
this Paramatma should be known as the Brahmatm4 of the Paramatma- 
knowing Yogis. 

12. He who has been able to identify himself with the whole uni- 
verse—as One Brahm—should carefully avoid the desire of eating every 
man’s food and selling all kind of things. 

[There would be no difference between a man and a dog, if he 
takes impure food and eats everybody’s bread. Impure trade also 
destroys the purity of a man’s mind. | 

13. Where the Yogis stay for one second or even half a second, that 
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place becomes sacred like Kuru Keshtra, Prayaga and Naimishdranya, 
because the thought of Spirituality for one brief second has a greater 
effect than one thousand millions of sacrifices. 

14. The Yogi who considers this universe as nothing but One 
Brahm, at once destroys both virtue and vice, consequently for him 
there is neither friend nor enemy, happiness nor misery, gain nor loss, 
good nor bad, honour nor dishonour, praise nor blame; all these be- 
come alike to him. 

15. When a patched-up cloak with a hundred holes in it, is able to 
keep off the summer's heat and winter’s cold, then what is the necessity 
for wealth and riches for a man whose heart is devoted to the worship 
of Keshava (Brahm). 

16. O Arjuna, the Yogi should not think about or concern himself 
for his maintenance; if, however, such a thought is necessary at all, 
then let him beg for alms simply to maintain his body, and protect 
himself from cold by the clothes of charity; to him diamond and stones, 
green vegetables and coarse rice, and all other objects in this world, 
are of equal value (7.e., he becomes indifferent to all). 

17. O Arjuna, he who does not covet material objects, never takes 
birth again in this world. 

RATE pe Kem ATER 1 Be 1S: 
Lidhiina, Panjab. 


The HReligions Basis of Cheosophn. 
(Concluded from page 249.) 


HE intuitive conception of something entirely beyond the range of 
consciousness is unthinkable. Hence, the age-long and incessant 
feeling after God can be explained only on the hypotheses of an in- 

herent Divinity in man, and a Consciousness containing potentialities 
of infinite expansion. Strangely significant of this explanation is the 
necessary corollary of God-idea—worship. Herein we find the recog- 
nition of the Higher met by an acknowledgment of the lower as part 
—though a humble part—of the Great One. Why do we reverence 
that which transcends ourselves, unless from a tacit and intuitive desire 
to approach to a nearer relationship therewith? Worship, in its esoteric 
sense, is a step towards God. It is the recognition of a Good beyond 
ourselves, towards which we are slowly, but surely approaching. Were 
this not so, then the instinct of Divine recognition would be followed 
by a shrinking of the lower nature from contact with the Higher. It is 
noticeable, on the contrary, that the more a religion accentuates the 
powers, terror, and magnitude of a Deity, the greater stress is laid 
upon the notion of worship—or approach. The whole history of the 
Universe is a series of steps in the grand ascent of worship. We 
are thus prepared to describe the second aspect of the religious im- 


pulse as: 
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ii. The intuitive striving for union with the Higher, involving the 
ideas of relationship and obligation. 

We have, here, the secret of that vast side of human nature—the 
mystic—for which Modern Science and Philosophy are hopelessly 
unable to account. God-religion, spirituality, goodness, by whatever 
name the loftiest impulses of the Soul may be described, whether 
personified, and exalted into the highest human ideal, or veiled with 
the silence of an adoration too profound for Thought, all are insufficient 
to account for the strange persistence of the religious impulse, without 
the hope of ultimate union as its basis and incentive. This hope is the 
keynote of evolution, of life itself. Without it Religion is empty of 
meaning, since it is the thought of which all faiths are, in differing 
degrees, the expression. The crudest creeds of which we have record 
are the whisperings of this yearning, which, in infant humanity, had 
not gained strength enough to become a cry. Later on, the whisper 
swells into a sob—the sob into a wail of passionate appeal for the 
attainment of that Birthright, which the growing child increasingly 
yearns to make his own. Union with God—no matter by what means 
the union is to be effected, or under what form that God is depicted— 
this is the sole meaning of the religious impulse. 

But an impulse that has its keynote in union cannot be separate 
from that which stirs the pulses of the Universe. Hence the separate- 
ness of Religion from life is an error of exotericism, which finds no 
place in pure, or Esoteric Religion. The faith of a people should be a 
faith founded on the knowledge of the great relationship of all things; 
it should be a type, in miniature, of that which must, one day, come to 
pass for all humanity. Relationship and obligation we thus find to be 
the natural outcome of the notion of union. The mind, in all ages, in 
its attempt to bring the Higher within the scope of a limited compre- 
hension, has endowed it with the exaggerated attributes of Humanity, 
the conception slowly increasing in spirituality as the human ideal 
became more and more exalted. But the human standard is a danger- 
ous one by which to measure God. Hence the anthropomorphism, and 
limitations, which, even in these days of professed enlightenment, 
dwarf the Majesty of the Absolute. The thought, though, has Truth at 
bottom, despite the abuses with which it is coated. Relationship with 
a Spiritual Source, or ‘‘ Father,’ and the necessary obligations of purity 
and morality by which the union is to be maintained, are spiritual con- 
ceptions upon which we may almost say the destiny of the Universe 
is pivoted. Without them, we fall back on the misery of that duality 
which we have before seen to be antagonistic to all true Esotericism. 
If, then, the relation of man to Spirit is an essential fact of Nature—no 
matter under what figure it is expressed—we may logically trace the 
converse as an element of natural religion, and describe ‘the third aspect 
of the religious impulse as: 

iii. The descent of the Higher into the lower, as a means of impart- 
ing knowledge of itself—revelation. 

It is safe to affirm that every feature, in the constitution of Reli- 
gions, that stands out with especial and universal prominence, which 
is, as it were, indispensable to the unity and coherence of the whole, 
is the outward expression of a great natural law. This fact cannot be 
emphasized too strongly by those who would set Religion upon its 
proper footing as a natural, instead of a supernatural institution. The 
faith of a people, is, as we have seen, the record produced, with more or 
less accuracy, of the design and progress of the Universe; hence the 
idea of a “Divine Revelation” is true at bottom, but false at top. We 
recognize the truth; first, in the necessity of a “revelation” as the con- 
verse side of human relationship with the spiritual; and, secondly, in 
the law which requires all effects to have an adequate cause. To take 
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the first point, and revert again to the conception of the inherent 
divinity of man. Is that Divinity a fact, or a myth? The very uni- 
versality of the feature under consideration shows it to be the former. 
But whence does this Divinity arise? By what means is the animal 
nature in man to become united to that which, for long cons, has 
been slowly raising him out of the sphere of the brute into that of 
the God? 

The purely animal cannot evolve inherently divine potentialities— 
were such even possible to him—without some higher Force compelling 
and aiding the growth. It, therefore, follows that, at some time or 
other, a descent of a higher, spiritual principle took place upon the 
lower, by which knowledge of itself, and therefore, of the purport and 
end of things, was imparted to upcoming mankind. Religion is either 
an intuitive recognition of higher, spiritual Truth; or an extraneous 
production of the imagination, which it as essential for the full-grown 
intellect to reject, as the nursery tales of a bygone childhood. We 
prefer to accept the former definition as more compatible with history 
and experience. This being so, we have to ask ourselves: Whence 
comes this intuition? 

If the human yearns towards the spiritual, that very yearning must 
be, in itself, an evidence of the Spirit’s descent into Matter, of a Divine 
Condescension that stoops towards the lower that It may raise it into 
Itself, and thus complete the perfection of that relationship, of which 
all religions are but the imperfect expression. A divine descent must, 
then, be the necessary complement of a divine ascent, and both find 
their proof in the intuitive basis of Religion. Viewing this element as 
a historical fact, we have, secondly, to regard it as an effect dependent 
upon an antecedent cause. 

This brings us round to our original proposition. There can be no 
cause for a spiritual impulse, save in Spirit itself—Spirit inherent in 
Matter, descended upon Matter, the ultimate destination of Matter. 
This is the great natural Truth underlying the universal, exoteric doc- 
trine of a Divine Revelation. Its falsity consists in the banishment of 
what is a natural law, into the realm of the so-called “supernatural,” 
in that sense of separateness that excludes the Universe from the Deity 
that informs it, and foists one supernatural Divine Manifestation upon 
a world whose every aspect is a showing forth of God. The ‘‘Incarna- 
tion,’ moreover, is a necessary part of the scheme of Nature, rather 
than an act of ‘Divine Condescension.”’ For condescension implies 
the idea of a voluntary abandonment, or alteration of a rightful posi- 
tion, and the Laws of the Universe are immutable. Matter, then, must 
be as essential for the experience of Spirit, as Spirit is essential as the 
ideal and vivifying energy of Matter. The spiritual, indeed, reveals 
itself to man, but the revelation is made from within outwardly, and 
consists, not of Religion in the form of a God-Person, but of the 
gradual unveiling of an inherent intuition. That there have been 
those in all ages in whom Divine Knowledge has reached a culminat- 
ing point does not alter the fact of the identity of revelation with the 
intuitive faculty, the universality of the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
since every faith arrogates to itself the honour of a unique, final reve- 
lation, brought about in the persons of its Avatars, and, since all 
cannot be right, pointing symbolically to the descent of that marvel- 
lous, spiritual counterpart of Humanity, whose breathings are heard in 
the first manifestation of the religious impulse. Much might be said 
on this important subject, which can only be glanced at here. We may, 
however, infer from this esoteric view a fourth point in natural reli- 
gion, for which history offers corroborative evidence: 

iv. Revelation, or knowledge, is necessarily progressive in accord- 

_ance with the increasing growth of the spiritual faculty. 
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Truth is complete on its own plane. But in order to manifest on 
a lower, it is necessary to have a movement wfwards of the vehicle 
which is to receive the manifestation, and downwards of the thing 
to be manifested. Truth, or spirituality, does not decome more, it 
manifests more; and the completeness of the revelation is wholly 
dependent upon the purity of the object through which it is refracted. 
It is, therefore, for no creed or sect to affirm that it sees Truth in its 
entirety. Each has it in measure, but as yet it is the exclusive property 
of none, since none are expansive enough to receive its fulness. Theo- 
sophists see in the progressiveness of knowledge a Universal Law. 
They have no quarrel with creeds which are as yet in their infancy, nor 
with creed-holders who are ignorant of the sublimity of the ideas they 
sense. To the world of Religion to-day Theosophy has one message: 
‘Grow! Expand your vessel, and the Truth will fill it.” The religious 
impulse, which has journeyed up from an incalculable past, survives, 
and will survive, all attempts to crush it out of life. But the body in 
which it is at present incarnating will have to undergo many trans- 
formations before the Soul can manifest in its divine purity, and the 
first signs of a fuller growth wiil be the recognition of the Esoteric 
basis upon which we have tried to show the whole superstructure of 
Religion to be founded. 

Such is the briefest possible outline of the ¢heoretical aspect of that 
impulse which has built up the chief features of exoteric creeds. 

It has yet another side—the concrete and practical—which, when 
regarded esoterically, can be proved to be the necessary and logical 
outcome of the abstract. The relationship between the two lies in the 
key-note of the religious impulse—the idea of union. 


I.—(6) CONCRETE RELIGION, OR PRACTICAL MORALITY. 


Abstract religion presents and determines the purport of the Uni- 
verse; practical morality, a part of the means by which it is to be 
carried out. Abstract religion, in postulating a belief in a Higher Self, 
towards which all humanity tends, and in a descent of that Self into 
the grossness of Matter, culminates in the idea of a union with the 
Self as the motive and meaning of life. Practical morality aims to 
bring about this union, having for its root, codperation with Nature, 
and for its object the progress of humanity. Without some such central 
idea, morality, as a rule of life, is stripped of half its meaning for those 
who regard the motives of expediency, and the propitiation of an 
arbitrary Deity, as insufficient for a growing spirituality. 

The free soul has a right to enquire boldly into the import and 
philosophical basis of the laws by which it finds itself surrounded. We 
are passing out of the child-state, when to obey without questioning 
was the only thing possible for us. Our eyes are opening to the divine 
fact that, in living up to our highest moral standard, we become co- 
operators with Nature in her vast scheme of union with Divinity. A 
recognition of this tends to goodness, is alone goodness, for the blind 
and necessitous obedience of the nursery-stage is on too low a plane 
to be regarded with but a corresponding degree of merit. With Plato 
we would insist upon conscious, intelligent action as the only true 
basis of morality—action that recognizes a divine meaning, and tends 
to a divine end. In viewing the idea of union as the philosophical 
basis of morality, we observe three interdependent essentials : 

(1) Love; (2) Selflessness, or inseparateness; (3) Justice, or the 
recognition of an eternal righteousness. This trinity of virtues consti- 
tutes all the law and the prophets, as it also contains the essentials of 
perfect union. Springing the one from the other, each the complement 
of each, we can conceive of no morality so lofty as to be beyond the 
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limits of this three-fold unity, of no condition so high as to be unreach- 
able along these simple lines. But what is the leading idea of these 
virtues whose essence is the very soul of Religion? The union of 
Humanity in a common Brotherhood, made possible by reason of a 
common spiritual origin and an ultimate spiritual destiny. This, and 
nothing short, is the outcome of perfect Love ; with this import was the 
divine instinct which leads to altruism outbreathed upon the ascending 
races, for Love tends instinctively to become One with the object of its 
devotion; it is incompatible with any form of separateness; its tendency 
is towards the universal, towards the expansion of the unit into the 
many, in distant anticipation of a far-off goal. Selflessness, then, since 
it is the outcome of true Love, is the very reverse of isolation. With 
the necessary loss of the idea of personal existence as a unit, comes 
the fuller life of expanding individuality, the enlargement of solitary 
aims in participation in the common life of those who stand to us for 
Humanity. And froma Love perfected into altruism, springs Justice, or 
the proper recognition of the means by which altruism is to be consum- 
mated into union. Justice and Love cannot be separated. The man 
who is on fire with his diviner nature, and who sees, in the greater self- 
hood the sublime destinies of things, cannot tolerate the least hindrance 
to the progress of Eternal Right. His love to the world is too great to 
see it fly, unchecked, in the face of its highest interests. Hence arises 
that effort towards straightening the crooked places of the world, which 
we recognize in the idea of Justice, an idea so frequently warped by 
selfish considerations as to contain little trace of its original source, yet 
pure in germ, and visible, in the light of growing intuition, as the outer 
side of Love. 

Practical religion, or morality, then, we see to be but means by 
which the purposes of the universe, as expressed in the abstract side, 
are to be carried out. Pure religion must be the adaptation of means to 
a required end. We have fixed this end as correctly as a necessarily 
brief glance at the nature of the religious impulse will permit; we have, 
also, contemplated the means. It next remains for us to see whether, 
in the spirit which exists to-day under the name of religion, there is to 
be found the necessary purpose, combined with the corresponding 
results, which we have a right to expect from systems which claim to 
be the highest expression of Truth. 


II.—Test-PRINCIPLES AS APPLIED TO ORTHODOXY. 


In our examination of the condition, in point of usefulness, of 
present day Religion, we bring our criticism of the religious impulse 
up to its latest exoteric development. At bottom, we find the same 
foundation of Esoteric Truth, as has just been considered, but, at the 
same time, we have to confess to a virtual failure with regard to results 
in any way commensurate with the claims advanced, or the work yet to 
be done. This, too, at a period when the laws of Progression, which 
are supposed to regulate all vitalized religions, would naturally demand 
a higher condition of spirituality and usefulness. Possibly, at no time 
in the world’s history has the inadequacy of ‘‘orthodox” faith to meet 
the demands of the time been more fully apparent. Certain branches 
have recognized this failure, and in endeavouring to adapt themselves 
to the existing requirements have ceased to be orthodox. But what 
are they among so many? Far be it from us to say that orthodox 
Religion has not satisfied, and is not still satisfying, the spiritual needs 
of thousands of earnest Souls. To those whose spiritual evolution is 
slow, and who are abundantly content with the light they possess, we 
have nothing to say. Such are frequently higher than their creed, 


though, unfortunately, existing, for the most part, in the minority. 
4 
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Wherein, since a large amount of failure must be owned to, does the 
secret lie? The cause appears to be two-fold; the loss of the keynote, 
union, and the darkening of the spiritual faculty by growing intel- 
lectuality, thereby placing a better weapon in the hands of selfishness, 
and paralyzing all efforts of the intuition to assert its rightful place. 
Orthodoxy has lost sight of the absolute necessity of a philosophical 
connection between abstract and practical Religion. The power of 
realizing the sublimity of its basic concepts appears to have deserted it. 
The result is disunion and exclusiveness, where all ought to be har- 
mony and brotherly love. Orthodoxy /feaches union and altruism as the 
basis of ethics, but a very cursory glance at the divided condition of 
its followers will show the extent of its practice. Orthodoxy sanctions 
a state of society which bids open defiance to the principles of Christ. 
Orthodoxy encourages enmity where it preaches love. Orthodoxy 
opposes progress while it teaches immortality. Orthodoxy takes its 
stand upon authority while it acknowledges man’s inner Light. In 
short, Orthodoxy is the greatest paradox of a paradoxical age. But 
the loss of spiritual perception is even more apparent than the loss of 
the central principle. Orthodoxy views the spiritual through the 
medium of the human. In an attempt, more plausible than philo- 
sophical, to bring the Divine down to the level of popular conception, 
it presents to the hungering Soul a Religion so travestied and ill- 
conceived as to be totally opposed to the spirit of its divine author. 
Christ taught Truth, but his followers a creed. In the majority of 
cases, the grand central Figure is obscured by the mass of misinter- 
preted dogmas surrounding his name, dogmas which have led many to 
un-Christ-like bloodshed, but few to Christ-like peace. 

Not until we can find, at the basis of ‘‘popular” Religion, a love 
that yearns for union at all costs, a love that will forgive the unpardon- 
able offence of personal disagreement, for the sake of an accompanying 
righteousness, until we have among us a spiritual perception that views 
Reality in its absolute, instead of its relative aspect, not diluting the 
‘Truth to fit the limits of human consciousness, but expanding the con- 
sciousness to meet the Truth—not until then will Orthodoxy have 
evolved into Religion. 


III.—Tst-PRINCIPLES, AS FOUND IN THE RELIGIOUS BASIS 
OF THEOSOPHY. 


So far, we have endeavoured to discover the vital principles of which 
every exoteric creed, in all ages of the world, has been the expression, 
and upon which the great superstructure of modern faiths is built. This 
outline, of which the fullest amplification is possible by the student of 
universal Religion, is but the barest statement of natural, basiclaws. A 
Religion has vitality only in proportion as it remains true to the 
spiritual Ideas underlying these principles. The glance we have just 
taken of the paradoxical condition of the creeds of to-day, compels the 
sad confession of failure and hinderment, in place of help, stimulus and 
progress. Orthodoxy has failed to answer to the application of test- 
principles. Let us, now, make the trial for Theosophy, which boldly 
brings forward a claim to satisfy the deepest needs of man’s intellectual 
and spiritual nature. 

i. Theosophy maintains, as a basic doctrine, the central idea of 
union—teaching, in its eclecticism, Religion, not a Religion. 

In this fact lies the secret of the strength of Theosophy, philo- 
sophical, spiritual and ethical. We shall presently trace the predomin- 
ance of the idea through each of these three domains, endeavouring to 
show the powerful consolidation and coherence of thought effected 
thereby. Theosophy is fundamentally eclectic. Always true to her 
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principle of the union of the opposites, she sifts and isolates the Par- 
ticular, for the sake of establishing the Universal, drawing from every 
faith its especial draught of Truth, and showing the relation of each to 
the one Divine Source. To Theosophy, all faiths and all philosophies, 
and all the differing thoughts of differing minds are but aspects of that 
One, Unconditioned Reality to Which all move, and in Which is Life 
Eternal. Theosophy preaches Absolute Truth. Its religion is not one 
of many, a thing to be separated from the great pulsing life of mankind, 
and relegated to a special section of the World’s Thought. It teaches, 
rather, a Divine, Universal Order that is, in itself, Religion; a Divine 
Universal Scheme whose workings are the impulses of Religion; a 
Divine, Universal Ideal, whose realization is the highest attainment of 
Religion. There is but one life possible to him who would attune his 
Being to the Harmony of Divine Law, and that Life is Religion, or the 
carrying out of the purposes of the Universe. 

The force that shall move the world towards its ultimate goal must 
have its centre in unity. Hence, a teaching that embodies as its moving 
principle the one, universal spiritual impulse of all ages, the one Ideal 
of every conflicting faith, the one standard of every perfected life, must 
contain somie satisfaction for the pressing needs of the day. Orthodoxy 
claims to be the only true faith. Theosophy asserts the existence of a 
universal faith, which is embodied, not in one small sect, but in the 
lives of every man and woman on earth who lives in accordance with 
universal, spiritual Law. And it is the principle underlying these laws 
which forms the basis of Theosophy. 

ii. Theosophy, furthermore, asserts its fundamental idea by main- 
taining the union of Religion and Philosophy. 

Throughout the long ages of speculative Thought the Philosopher 
and the Religionist have ever walked apart. The former, in his 
attempts to ascend from sense to thought, repudiates traditional creeds 
by a “freeing of the abstract inner from the concrete outer.” The 
latter, whilst endeavouring to transcend the rational sense, frequently 
opposes it. In none of the great world-systems has a complete unifica- 
tion of the two been accomplished. ‘Religion is beyond the realms of 
philosophizing,” say creed-holders, ‘‘and, in the conflict between the 
two, Philosophy must go to the wall. We must save Religion at all 
costs.” But is the reconciliation impossible where Philosophy and 
Religion meet on transcendental grounds? The transcendentalists of 
the Neo-Platonic School were among the first, in the history of Western 
Philosophy, to attempt the solution of this problem. As Hierophants, 
as much as Philosophers, they sought to found a system which should 
be, at the same time, a universal religion. Buta Philosophy which found 
its highest principle in mystic illumination was too sudden, violent, 
and unnatural, for a period when the religious impulse was stunted 
by the glorification and indulgence of the senses. The Neo-Platonism 
of the third century failed, but the idea of which it was the outcome 
was destined to bloom forth into later, and more perfect, expression. 
Spinoza moulds the transcendentalism of Plotinus into a fairer shape. 
Schelling weaves it into his own later Mysticism. He affirms: 


The longing for an actual God is religion, and philosophy, in receiving religion 
for its object, assumes quite a new character. 

All true experience is religious. The existence of God is an empirical truth, 
nay, the ground of all experience. Religion, indeed, is not philosophy; but a 
philosophy which should not unite in holy harmony religion with science, were 
certainly none. Speculation is the whole vision, contemplation of everything 
that is, in God. Science itself is valuable only so far as it is speculative, so far as it 
is contemplation of God as he is. 


And Hegel, with his Philosophy of the Absolute, ‘of thought that 
knows itself as all truth, that reproduces from itself the entire natural 
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and spiritual universe,” ‘‘containing,’’ says Schwegler, ‘‘in itself, in the 
mode of a notion, the spiritual import of religion,” completes in the 
West the preparation for that more perfected system of Eastern reli- 
gious Philosophy, which is now presented to the world as Theosophy. 

In Theosophy, Philosophy and Religion meet on equal grounds. 
The aim of both is immediate cognition, a state where 


The mortal eye is closed, and where it is no longer man that sees, but the 
Eternal sight itself that has come to see in him. 


Theosophy is no dreary reasoning towards, and therefore without, 
God. Jt is a conception of God that ranges from the ‘‘beyond” of 
Thought, the Absolute Infinities, or the Noumenal, to the lowest 
aspects of the phenomenal, ever One, yet of differentiated aspects, a 
‘sphere of spheres self-closed.” From this God-condition, which is 
the Alpha as well as the Omega of all things, proceed in a graduated 
scale of descent the Rays w hich individualize into the human race. 
The One differentiated into the Many, the Absolute Root into the 
Ever-becoming. The Eleatic Unity and the Heraclitic Multiplex, or 
Becoming, which is found contained in that unity, are thus funda- 
mental concepts of Theosophy, and the history of the Universe is a 
record of the blending of the two into the Absolute All. The Eclecti- 
cism of Theosophy is apparent in its dealings with the old, yet ever- 
recurring, philosophical problem. It does not, in postulating the 
supreme Reality of Spirit, ignore the existence of the Transient—the 
phenomenal universe—treating it, rather, as ve/afive reality, the Abso- 
lute in process of partial manifestation, or, more correctly speaking, 
that Aspect of the All which alone is cognizable by limited faculties. 
The relative becomes the absolutely real only by mergence into the 
Quietude of the Whole, by the attainment of the Nirvana, which, under 
whatever name, becomes the necessary ultimatum of all Philosophy. 

We have now reached that point of our subject for which our 
previous reasoning has prepared us—an examination of the spiritual 
basis of Theosophy. It is here that we must find an answer to the 
ever-recurring objection that Theosophy fails to satisfy the highest 
needs of man. The consideration now before us is: Whether there is 
contained, in Theosophical concepts, that which enables it to fulfil the 
requirements of Religion. And if so, whether it is competent to satisfy 
the deepest instincts of the human heart. Now what zs religion? 
Ruskin beautifully describes it as: 


The feelings of love, reverence or dread, with which the human mind is affected 


by its conceptions of spiritual being. . . . Recognize this spiritual being, and 
nameitasyouwill . .. . if you recognize it, and recognizing, revere, you are 
religious. 


If this be so, we may confidently deny the statement with which 
this paper opens. By the application of the test-principles with which 
our preliminary study of the religious impulse has furnished us, we are 
able to show, not only that Theosophy contains the necessary elements 
of religion, but that those elements are, in themselves, the basic laws 
of the Universe. 

iii. In the doctrine of the supremacy of Spirit, Theosophy postu- 
lates the existence of a Higher Power, a union with which is the end 
and aim of the Universe. 

Here is our Gospel. We preach no new thing. The gleams of 
this One Great Truth have, as we have seen, lit up the obscurities of 
every faith and creed, since man first recognized, in his animalism, the 
strivings of the Divine. The task of Theosophy is to arouse men to a 
realization of the sublimity, the importance, nay, the necessity, of the 
Truth which, for ages, has been as a Light shining in darkness. 
“Orthodoxy,” with its fatal dualism between man and God, only 
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widens the gulf it attempts to bridge. Even the mystic side of Chris- 
tianity, closely approaching, as it does, to the mysticism of Theosophy, 
falls short of the Truth by relegating what should be Universal to the 
realm of the Particular. Theosophy comes with a purer message. It 
tells of a Power which is the right of every human being, a Divine, 
Spiritual Nature, at one in essence with the Absolute, Spiritual Source, 
guiding, inspiring, and overshadowing the human with its own inherent 
Divinity. Theosophy thus invests humanity with the dignity of a 
divine relationship. The human must have the perfect complement of 
the Spiritual before man can express the highest standard of Universal 
evolution. And it is the descent of this spiritual nature—man’s higher 
half—upon the upcoming human Monad, instinct with divine poten- 
tialities, yet lacking the impulsory power which union of the two 
opposite natures could alone impart, that Theosophy regards as the 
Universal Truth of a divine Incarnation. 

Christos is manifested—the Heavenly Man has descended upon the 
Earthly, henceforth to become the leader, helper, and inspirer of 
Humanity, until the Day of the Perfect Union. The barrier, then, 
between orthodoxy and “outsiders” is broken down, since all, in pro- 
portion to their due realization of the fact, can claim possession of that 
Spiritual Light which is, in truth, the Life of men. This is the Gospel 
of Theosophy—a Christ whose recognition is dependent, not upon 
dogma, but upon obedience; a Christ, both universal in Its sublime 
importance to human existence, and personal, in its close and mystic 
union with the natural man. But more. The Christ-principle con- 
tains, in Itself, all Divine Potentialities. It is the grand birthright of 
mankind. To live in conscious, and momentary union with It, to dis- 
regard all lower, personal impulses that stand between man and his 
God, his Higher Self, his true life, is the whole moral aim of Theosophy. 
Man has not become man, in the highest sense of the word, until he 
has become a God, and thus consummated, in the perfection of his 
divine nature, the potentialities of the human. This Gospel of a close, 
personal, union is not preached as it should be. To many minds, 
Theosophy is no more than a somewhat confused presentment of the 
doctrine of Rounds, Races and Cycles, of vague moralizings about 
Brotherhood, of still vaguer disquisitions on septenary divisions. The 
central idea, that gives meaning and sublimity to its abstruse cos- 
mogony, lies in the union of the two spiritual poles, in the God becom- 
ing man, that man may eventually attain unto God. Can a sublimer, 
yet simpler doctrine be given to the world than this of the indwelling 
Christos? Can simpler means for its attainment be possible than those 
of obedience, and purity of will and aspiration? ‘Theosophy tells the 
weak, the poor and the sorrowful of a Power in themselves sufficient for 
every form of temptation, of a possession more precious than any 
earthly treasure. It would not supersede that Gospel of good news 
which has- constituted the boast of Christianity, as the religion of the 
poor; it aims, rather, at presenting the Truth, divested of anthropo- 
morphic wrappings, as a great, universal Law, traceable in all the 
Kingdoms of Nature, and culminating in Man as his own Spiritual 
counterpart. 

A closing word as to the relation of abstract Theosophy to the 
concrete or practical. 

iv. It establishes morality on a scientific footing, as a means of 
carrying out the purpose of the Universe. The keynote of morality— 
selflessness. 

We have seen the essentials of pure religion to be threefold. (a) 
The abstract idea of union with a Higher Source. (6) The practical 
carrying out of the idea (Morality). (¢) The reflection of the idea, in 
morality, as love, or selflessness. In the moral aspect of Theosophy 
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these essentials are inseparable, and interdependent, the mighty scheme 
of the Universe demanding, from each individual, a practical expres- 
sion of the great central idea. We thus have the logical completion 
of a system whose chief merit lies in the harmony and coherence of all 
its aspects, the ethical being the outcome of the metaphysical, as the 
metaphysical is the outcome of the spiritual. Theosophy preaches a 
morality too stern for the present conditions of Society. In denouncing 
the sin of everything that tends to individual isolation, or separation 
from the common Brotherhood of Man, it exposes, by the light of a 
relentless Ideal, the hollowness of much that passes for virtue. Social 
pride, social prejudice, religious exclusiveness, and the host of selfish 
considerations which lie at the root of much that is misnamed Charity, 
fall before the Theosophical test-word. The much-vaunted qualities of 
patriotism, ambition and bravery are found to be unsound at base, or at 
best, overlaid with the mire of personal considerations. Heroism is often 
little more than brute force, and love a species of poetized animalism. 
Thus Theosophy, with her weapon of selflessness, destroys in order that 
she may build anew. By substituting a universal and spiritual, instead 
of a personal and material foundation, she would give to morality a 
diviner ideal. She tells of a heroism whose basis is brotherhood, and 
a love, not of the personal only, but of the Universal and the Divine. 
But while individual separateness destroys the idea of union, there is 
a sense in which it establishes it. Theosophy insists on the complete 
isolation of man from his lower self—the sacrifice, as it were, of the beast 
to the God—the separation, yet at-one-ment, of the two natures. Here, 
truly, is the Idea underlying the universal symbolism of sacrifice. It is 
the great Paradox of Nature. By death we live, by separation from 
the lower we are joined unto the divine; the God in us demanding a 
perfect sacrifice, for the sake of a perfect gain. Thus the morality of 
Theosophy is identical with that of pure Religion, in that its aims coin- 
cide with the purposes of the Universe. In teaching the absolute self- 
lessness of virtue, it offers no ultimate reward beyond the fulfilment of 
the highest possibilities of Being, showing that in Divinity alone lies 
the consummation of human destiny. No loftier standard can be con- 
ceived, nor any new doctrine preached than that which has been con- 
tained in the sfzvitua/ side of every faith. The task of Theosophy is to 
emphasize the spiritual in distinction from the material, to establish 
Universals in place of Particulars, to set the truths of Religion on a 
scientific and natural basis; but, above all, to zzszs¢ on the application 
of those truths to oa life and conversation. 

To conclude: 1. We have examined the nature of pure, intuitive 
religion, as eeane in certain universally predominating principles, 
thus showing what religion should be. 

2. By carrying these test- principles into orthodoxy, we have tried 
to show what religion has become. 

3. We have, finally, found the requirements of pure Religion con- 
tained in the leading ideas of Theosophy, philosophical, spiritual, and 
ethical. 

CHARLOTTE E. Woops, F.T-S. 
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LET a man make himself what he preaches to others; the well-subdued may 
subdue others; one’s self, indeed, is hard to tame.—Dhammapada. 


iT 


Alchemo. 


E are given to understand in the Secret Doctrine that the early 
races, the prototypes of humanity, were vast shadowy beings, 
with consciousness and perceptions more diffused than ours. 

They did not reason as we do; their knowledge was vague and instinc- 
tive, like that of the bees, the birds and the ants, and their thoughts 
more like our emotions than the procession of pictures that we call 
thoughts. They were, in fact, spiritual jelly-fish with semi-material 
bodies, floating through space by the exercise of will, or borne by 
psychic currents. 

As cycle after cycle was reeled from the spindle of eternity, their 
forms became smaller and more dense, and their nebulous planetary 
habitation grew, like themselves, more compact. As the earth approxi- 
mated to its present condition and appearance, men’s thoughts in like 
manner became more definite, their sense perceptions more varied, 
precise and limited. This is the “fall into matter,” foolishly regretted 
by some who seem to think that we were once all that we hope to be in 
the future. 

We must learn to know and to conquer both ourselves and this 
semi-illusionary objective Matter that is the counterpart of the subjec- 
tive side of our present stage of existence. The perfect military com- 
mander must at some stage of his career learn to perform with exactness 
and intelligence the smallest duties of the private soldier. As power 
is given him in consequence of intelligence and obedience he rises by 
degrees, till at length he marshals mighty hosts, conscious of the needs 
and duties of each unit, and reaching each through the radiations of 
his central will. We in like manner, without losing our intelligence 
and becoming mere machines, must in our present sphere of percep- 
tion and power so learn to control ourselves, that is, the limited group 
of forces within our grasp, that greater power may come to us; for in 
this army there is no promotion by favour or by fiat; our place in the 
scale of being is determined by ourselves alone. 

The wide and vague perceptions of our shadowy and globular 
ancestors form a basis for our intuitions, which, like the instincts of 
animals, are inherited memory. Even now we are not wholly shrunk 
into the narrow shell we call the body. It forms the focus, the basis, 
the pivot of our existence, not its limit in space any more than in time. 
Our spheres of psychic action and influence, sometimes of conscious- 
ness even, extend to great distances and are modified by the direction 
and intensity of the will and character of thought. This microcosin 
or miniature universe is ours by inheritance, and as we learn to know 
and rule it the limits of our kingdom spontaneously expand; for the 
finite is a sample of the infinite; truth is one and indjvisible. 

The change from the diffused form of consciousness, that of the 
mindless beings of old, blended with others like themselves, to that 
limited and focalized form which we call ‘‘self-consciousness,” is not a 
lessening of the totality of being but rather its condensation. A local 
and denser nucleus is formed, a mode of growth to be seen both 
in the nebulz, the self-luminous clouds of fire mist from which suns 
and planets are formed, and in the little germ cell which first rounds 
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itself out of the protoplasmic mass, and then forms within itself the 
spot or centre from which development takes place. With this segre- 
gation of consciousness from the nebulous interblended condition came 
the sense of individuality, separation of being, isolation, nakedness, 
and as star points begin to define themselves in the nebula, so did the 
first leafy films of the tree of manifest and material existence begin to 
define and clothe the individuals of the new born race. As the vege- 
table is followed by the animal, so were these flimsy coverings by the 
thick and tough coats of skins of the present humanity. As we look 
back to the portals of the primitive and semi-spiritual plane of exist- 
ence, we see that they are guarded by the sword of the ‘‘Cherubim,” 
that radiant and revolving force which is not to be meddled with by 
the ignorant and imperfect. The world of matter around us is the 
counterpart of the tough shell in which we are encased. It must be 
understood and conquered; in the sweat of our brows we must root up 
the thorns and thistles that it brings forth. In sorrow the feminine 
principle, Psyche the soul, must bring forth life after life, each a day of 
labour in which to attack the noxious weeds whose seeds we so care- 
lessly scatter; but, through the Christos, the Higher Self, the emana- 
tion of the centre of life and power, we may control the serpent of 
Matter, the outer pole of being, and with the knowledge and power so 
acquired, with the purity gained by an indrawing of the higher nature, 
we may return to grasp the flaming wheel and reénter the lost paradise, 
then more than regained. 

There is a similarity between the development of the human race 
and that of knowledge. In the earlier stages of a science we find 
broad and vague ideas which afford not even an apparent line of defi- 
nition between the material and metaphysical. Later, their material 
aspects are brought to a focus, while the metaphysical aspects are con- 
sidered as too vague, fanciful, or superstitious to be worthy of serious 
consideration. 

The natural change in the forms of language, the strangeness of 
the words used by the early investigators, their ignorance of the more 
material and exact knowledge, all tend to strengthen the feeling of 
superiority with which the later student looks back upon his predeces- 
SOrs. Through the labours of many observers, facts in immense num- 
bers are gathered together and piled up. The instinct which leads to 
this accumulation is the reflex on a higher plane of that which impels 
the bees and ants to lay up winter stores. These isolated truths are 
partly arranged and built together from time to time both by the 
collectors and others according to guiding principles, either real or 
fancied, and the foundations of a science are evolved. 

As this knowledge expands and the relations of the truths involved 
radiate in all directions, the forms and scaffolds, that is the theories and 
arbitrary laws, necessitated by the weakness and littleness of the builders, 
envelop the growing structure and are often mistaken for the building 
itself. No one of the many temples of truth, built with and yet without 
hands, will reach completion in this age of the world, but, in spite of the 
scaffolding, some of them begin to resemble strangely the airy proto- 
types seen by those who lived before the brick and mortar of modern 
science encumbered the ground. 

Alchemy was never what we would calla science. Its terms had a 
double meaning, were vague and purposely misleading. They were in- 
tended to stimulate the intuition rather than inform the understanding. 
To the outside world the Alchemist was a man who sought for the 
method of transmuting base metals into gold, or of discovering the Elixir 
of Life, the secret of perpetual youth. 

Esoterically he did seek for these things, but not in the literal and 
material sense. As sunlight shining into filthy water causes it to 
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ferment, throw up a scum, and finally become pure, so did the true 
Alchemist strive to work out the dross of his lower nature and trans- 
mute its baser metals, by focussing upon it the golden ray shining 
through and from the Higher Self. The great majority of men mis- 
took the symbolic for the literal. Many wore their lives away messing 
and muddling with retorts and furnaces, like the antique implements so 
often pictured, and many from pride or cunning pretended to have suc- 
ceeded in their labours. If any succeeded in a literal sense in making 
gold, it was only when the lower material nature had been so mastered 
and purified by the higher that the veil of matter had become thin, and 
its forms plastic, to the spiritual will acting through the fulcrum of an 
attuned and purified body and brain. To such a being the love of gold 
would be but a name, while the secret of the art could no more be im- 
parted by words than the power of sight could be given to a blind man 
by an explanation. If any attained a partial success while half prepared 
to meet the semi-intelligent forces of nature, ultimate disaster was the 
result. We all know the story of the man who told his sons to dig in 
the vineyard for a potof gold. After thoroughly turning up the soil no 
gold was found, but their reward came in the shape of a fine crop. So 
the labours of the exoteric Alchemists, digging into the unknown strata 
of Matter, benefited the world through the development of the purely 
material side of Alchemy, the modern Science of Chemistry. 

In modern works on Theology, Metaphysics and Theosophy, we 
discourse, with more or less wisdom or folly, of the Red King and the 
White Queen, of Salt, Sulphur and Mercury, and of many other things 
treated of by the Alchemists, but we use terms which cannot be taken 
as referring to the visible and material. Yet the highest, most spiritual 
principles of the universe have their material, polar correlatives. 
Neither could exist, that is, be manifested, without the other. 

The Adept becomes such by the wisely directed efforts of years. 
The physical pole of his being is regenerated, literally transmuted. It 
would be as difficult to perform the later portions of the operation under 
ordinary conditions of life, as it would be to carry on the more delicate 
manipulations of the laboratory amid the dust and jar of a crowded 
street. The Adept is perfected by and through his lower nature. It is 
both friend and adversary: without it he would be powerless: the metal 
is transmuted, not created from nothing. 

Advanced students of Material Science have become profoundly 
dissatisfied with the atomic and molecular theories that have been so 
glibly expounded. They know that the so-called elements are but the 
limits of our present powers of analysis. The ultimate nature of Matter 
with its minute centres of energy, eludes the mental grasp as completely 
as when we try to apprehend pure Spirit. The future only can tell what 
we may learn with clearer intuitions, more disciplined intellects, by the 
aid of natural forces as yet half tamed or wholly unknown. We have 
passed the extreme of Materialism, the aphelion of the great cycle, and 
have begun to swing back on the arc that leads to perfection and unity. 


W. Matin, F.T.S. 


Some fortify themselves for controversy. We praise not those small-minded 
persons. Temptations from this source and that are made to cling to them, and 
they certainly send their minds very far away when they engage in controversy.— 
Dhammika Sutta. 


~ yo o ‘ fooler 
On the Enttnite Gmibverse and edorlds. 
By GIoRDANO BRUNO (NOLANO). 
[This Dialogue, from the pen of the “second Pythagoras,” has not been previously 
translated into English. W.R. Old has now placed within the reach of our readers 
a work too little known. | 


FIRST DIALOGUE. 
Interlocutors. 
ELPINO. FILOTEO. FRACASTORIO. BURCHIO. 


ELPINO.—How can the world possibly be infinite? 

FILOTEO.—How can it possibly be finite? 

ELp.—Would you that one could demonstrate this infinitude? 

Fit.—Would you that one could demonstrate this finitude? 

E.p.—What dilatation is this? 

Fri.—What limitation is this? 

FRACASTORIO.—Ad rem, ad rem, si Juvat! You have held it too 
long in suspense. 

BurcuHio.—Come to the point quickly, Filoteo, for I shall take 
sport in listening to this fable or phantasy. 

Fra.—odestius, Burchio! What would you say if in the end the 
truth should convince you? 

Bur.—This; that although true I should not wish to believe it, for it 
is not possible either that my head can understand or my stomach 
digest this Infinite; though, for that matter, I could wish it might be 
as Filoteo says, because if by bad chance I should happen to fall from 
this world I should always find a dwelling-place. 

ExLp.—Indeed, O Filoteo, if we allow the judginent of the senses that 
first place which is due to them, since all information takes its origin 
from them, we shall probably find that it is no easier to concede what 
you say, either sooner or later. Now, if you please, proceed to 
instruct me. 

Fit.—The senses do not perceive the Infinite; neither from them is 
the conclusion required, for the Infinite cannot be a sense-object. And 
whoever, therefore, would wish to know this by way of the senses, is 
one who would require to view the substance and essence indiscrimi- — 
nately by means of the eyes; and who, therefore, would deny a thing 
because it is not visible, would hence deny essential substance and 
being. But there ought to be a limit in demanding evidence of the 
senses, to which we do not give credence except in sensuous things, 
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and even then not without suspicion if reason and judgment do not add 
their testimony. They are useful to the intellect in reasoning and 
giving judgment concerning things distant in time and place. And in 
this they are satisfactory enough, and quite sufficient evidence do we 
have from the senses, which are not able to contradict a thing, and 
which, moreover, make their imbecility evident, and confess their in- 
sufficiency, by the appearance of the limitation that constitutes their 
horizon, in the formation of which we yet see how much may be 
evanescent. Now as upon the surface of this our globe we have 
illusive experiences, we ought very largely to mistrust how much the 
stelliferous concavity contains within its limits. 

Ex.p.—Of what use are the senses, then? Say. 

Fi.—Only to excite the reason, to denote, to indicate, to testify in 
part; not to testify wholly, still less to judge, or to give a verdict; 
because, however perfect, they are never without some perturbations, 
whence truth, in its incipience, is in a degree derived from the senses, 
but it is not 77 the senses. 

E.p.—Where then? 

Fiy.—In the sensible object asin a mirror; in the reason by way of 
argument and discourse; in the intellect by way of principle and 
conclusion; in the essential mind and imperishable nature. 

E.p.—Proceed, then, give your reasons. 

Fit.—So I will. If the world is finite and nothing is beyond; I 
ask you, where is the world? Where is the universe? Aristotle replies: 
It is in itself; the sphere of the First Heaven is universal location, 
which as the first containant is not in another, because location is 
nothing more than the superficies and limits of the body containing, 
hence that which has no body containing has no location. 

Now, Aristotle, what wilt thou say by this, ‘“‘that the location is 
in itself’? What wilt thou convey to me as a thing beyond the world? 
If thou sayest, ‘‘there is nothing,” the heaven, and certainly the world, 
will not be in any position whatever. 

Fra.—Nullibi ergo ertt mundus. Ommne erit in nthilo! 

Fit.—The world will be something certainly, which is not re- 
marked. If you say—as certainly it seems to me you would say some- 
thing in order to escape the vacuum and nothingness—that beyond the 
world there is an intelligent and divine Being, if fortunately God 
comes to be the location of all things, you yourself will be greatly 
puzzled to conceive how a thing incorporeal, intelligible, and without 
dimension, can be the location of a thing dimensioned. Then, if you 
say that it comprehends as a type and after the manner that the soul 
comprehends the body, you do not reply to the question of the extra- 
neous, nor to the question of what thing is beyond and extraneous to 
the universe. And if you excuse yourself by saying that where there 
is not anything there is no location, nothing beyond, nothing outside, 
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this will not content me. For these are words and excuses merely that 
cannot enter in thought, since it is an impossible thing save as a 
fanciful acceptation; yet if one should admit other meanings and other 
fancies, you could make me affirm with true intention that there is 
such a periphery, margin and extremity, beyond which there is neither 
body nor vacuum, and yet God subsisting there. For God does not 
subsist in order to fill the vacuum, and consequently is not for that 
reason a limitation of the body in any way, since all that is said to 
limit is either exterior form or a body containing. And whichever way 
you might state it, you would be considered the appraiser of the dignity 
of the divine and universal nature. 

Bur.—I certainly think it necessary to say this, that if one should 
extend the hand beyond that convexity, it would not be in any loca- 
tion, nor in any part, and consequently would not exist. 

Fit.—I add to this, which is not ingenious, that this peripatetic 
saying is not conceived to be an implied contradiction. Aristotle has 
defined location, not as the body containing, nor as a certain space, but 
as the superficies and limits of the containing body; and, therefore, the 
first, principal, and greatest place is that to which this definition least 
of all, and in fact in no way, conforms. The convex periphery of the 
First Heaven is that which is the superficies of such a body as contains 
only, and is not contained. Now in effect, in order that such super- 
ficies may be a location, it is not required that it should be a body con- 
tained, but that it should be a body containing. If it be the superficies 
of a body containing and is not continuous of and joined to the body 
contained, it is a place without location, since the First Heaven cannot 
be a place exceptin regard to its concave superficies, which touches the 
convex of the second. Behold, therefore, how vain, confused and self- 
destructive is that definition! To which confusion one comes by the 
caprice which requires that outside heaven nothing may be assigned. 

Exp.—The Peripatetics will say that the First Heaven is a body 
containing by its concave superficies and not by its convex, and location 
is relative to that. 

Fra.—And I subjoin that then one finds the superficies of a con- 
taining body which is zo/ a location! 

Fiz.—In effect, to come directly to the point, it seems to me 
ridiculous to say that outside heaven there is nothing, and that heaven 
is in itself, located by accident, and a place by accident, 7.e., by its con- 
fines, and that one may understand just what he pleases by ‘‘itself” and 
‘‘by accident,” which cannot be escaped save by making two of one; 
because always that which contains is entirely other than that which is 
contained, and such wise dissimilar that it follows the containant is 
incorporeal, immovable and divine, and the contained corporeal, 
evanescent and material. Now whatever you make of this superficies, 
I will repeatedly demand: What thing is beyond it? If you say there 
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is nothing, I shall call it vacuum and inane, and such vacuum and 
inane which terminates nothing ulterior, is for that reason terminated 
in this place. And this is more difficult to imagine than to conceive 
the universe as infinite and immense, because with a finite universe we 
cannot avoid the ulterior vacuum. We see now, if agreeable, what this 
space is in which there is nothing! In this infinite space we see this 
universe to exist, whether by accident, by necessity, or by providence, 
troubles me not for the moment. I ask if this space, which contains 
the world, has greater capacity for containing a world than any other 
space which may be beyond? 

FrA.—It certainly seems not to have; for where there is nothing 
there is no difference, and where there is no difference there is no 
relative aptitude, and perhaps even necessity is some aptitude where 
there is nothing. 

ELp.—Not even anything absurd, and of the two rather necessity 
than folly! 

Fit.—Well said. So I say, that as the vacuum and inane, which 
one necessarily postulates with this peripatetic saying, has not any 
capacity of receiving, still less ought it to have of vomiting this world. 
But of these two aptitudes we see one in act and the other cannot be 
seen save by the eye of reason. As therefore in this space—equal to 
the size of this world, which, by the Platonists is called material—this 
world exists, so another world is able to be in that space and in innu- 
merable other spaces equal to this. 

FRrA.—Surely we can judge more securely from what we see and 
know than otherwise. Whence, as by our vision and experiment the 
universe is not exhausted, nor ends in vacuum and inane, and of which 
nothing is new, we reasonably ought to conclude as proposed; since, 
when all other reasons are equal, we find that experiment is opposed 
to the vacuum and not to the plenum. And by this statement we shall 
always be justified, but otherwise we shall only escape with difficulty a 
thousand accusations and perplexities. Continue, Filoteo! 

Fit.—Then, in regard to infinite space we know, certainly, that it 
is adapted to the reception of bodies, and we do not know otherwise. 
Wherefore it will suffice me to hold what no one can deny, at least for 
this reason, that where there is nothing, nothing offends. It remains 
now to see, if agreeable, whether all space may be full, or not. And 
here, if we would consider what it is able to be as much as what it is 
able to do, we shall ever find it not only reasonable but also necessary 
that space should be full. That it may be manifest I will ask you this: 
if it is well that this world should exist? 

Exip.—Most decidedly. 

Fit.—Then, is it well that this space—which is equal to the dimen- 
sions of this world, which I will call vacuum, similar and indifferent to 
space—should be:so filled? 
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ELp.—lIt is, indeed. 

Fit.—Further, I will ask if you believe that as in this space there 
exists the structure called ‘‘the world,” the same might be situated or 
might exist in another space of this inane? 

Evp.—I will say yes; though I do not see how in the nothingness 
of vacuum we can postulate difference at all. 

FrRA.—I am assured that you see, but I cannot venture to affirm 
because you perceive where it pleases you to lead? 

Exp.—Affirm it surely! for it is necessary to understand and to say 
that this world is in a space, for if it were not it would be no different 
from that which is beyond your Primm ATobile. 

Fra.—Continue. 

Fit.—Then, as this space can be, and has been posited to be, and 
is necessarily perfect by containing this universal body, as you say, so 
not less can all other space be, and has been affirmed to be, perfect. 

Exip.—I concede it; what of that? Able to be, able to have; there- 
fore is? therefore has? 

Fit.—To be frank, I will show that you may very well say that it 
can be, that it ought to be, and that it is. Because if it would be de- 
fective for this space not to be fuil, that is to say, for this world not to 
exist, not less, for the same reasons, it would be so in regard to all other 
space; and consequently the universe will be of infinite dimensions, 
and the worlds innumerable. 

Ex.p.—The cause, why there should be so many and not one 
sufficient? 

Fit.—Because, if it be defective that this world should not exist or 
that this plenum should not be; then it is defective in regard to this 
space or another space equal to this. 

E.p.—I say that it is defective in regard to what is in this space, 
which indifferently could exist in another space equal to this. 

Fit.—Which, if well considered, comes to the same thing; because 
the virtue of this corporeal being—which is in this space or might be 
in another equal to it—makes it reasonable and agreeable to that virtue, 
well-being and perfection, that it can be in such and so much space, 
whether this or another that is equal; and not that it can be in innu- 
merable other spaces similar to this. Moreover, if it be reasonable that 
there is a good Finite, a perfect limited, it is equally reasonable that 
there may be a good and perfect Infinite; because where the finite is 
good by agreement and reason, the infinite is by absolute necessity. 

E.p.—The Infinite is certainly good, but it is incorporeal. 

Fir.—As regards the incorporeal Infinite we are agreed. But 
what hinders that the Good Being may not appropriately be a corporeal 
Infinite? Or what repels that the Infinite implied in the most simple 
and individual First Principle is not more perfectly manifested in this 
its infinite and interminable simulacrum—most capable of innumerable 
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worlds—than in these so respectable limits? It even seems irreverent not 

to think that in regard to the divine presence, this world, which to us 

appears so vast and grand, may not be a mere point, yea, a nonentity. 
ELp. 


sions at all—I admit that the world adds nothing to deity—so we ought 


As the greatness of deity does not consist in corporeal dimen- 


not to think that the greatness of its simulacrum consists in larger or 
smaller dimensions. 

Fii.—Very well said. But you do not reply to the main point, 
because since I do not require infinite space and Nature does not 
require it, neither by dignity of dimension nor by corporeal volume 
any more than by the dignity of the quality and species embodied, 
therefore the infinite excellence is represented incomparably better in 
innumerable individuals than in a few that are finite. But yet it is 
required that there may be an infinite simulacrum of an inaccessible 
divine presence, in which, as infinite members, there should exist 
innumerable worlds, corresponding thereto. But because of the innu- 
merable degrees of perfection which are required to manifest the 
divine incorporeal nature by corporeal means, there must necessarily 
be innumerable individuals, which are these great animals, of which 
one is this earth, the maternal goddess that has produced offspring and 
nourishment, and who, moreover, will not recover them. Infinite 
space is required for containing these innumerable worlds. None the 
less, therefore, is it well that there should be innumerable worlds, 
which are capable of being similar to this, which has been able and is 
able to exist, and is well. 

Exip.—Shall we say that this finite world, with these finite stars, 
comprehends the perfection of all things? 

Fit.—You can say it, but not so readily prove it; because the world 
which is in this finite space comprehends the perfection of all those 
things that are in this space, but not indeed the infinity which can be 
in other innumerable spaces. 

FrA.—If you please, let us stop, and not do as the Sophists, who 
dispute for the sake of victory, and while appearing frank, contrive 
that they and others shall not perceive the truth. Now I believe—if so 
much pertinacity, which is far from wishing to slander, be not perfidious 
—that, by reason of infinite space, which is able to contain indefinitely, 
and by reason of the individual and collective virtue of an infinity of 
worlds, which can be contained no less than this one apparent to us, 
they have every one of them reason for consistently being. Because 
infinite space has infinite aptitude, which is extolled in the infinite act 
of existence, by which the infinite Efficient is not considered wanting, 
nor the aptitude in vain. Content yourself then, Elpino, with listening 
to other reasons, should they occur to Filoteo. 

E.p.—I see well enough, to tell the truth, that to call the world, as 
you say the universe, unlimited, does not carry with it anything in- 
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appropriate, and frees us from innumerable vexations in which we are 
involved by the contrary saying. I know particularly that, with the 
Peripatetics, it is now and then necessary to say something which has 
no foundation in our understanding: as, after having denied the 
vacuum as much outside as within the universe, we yet seek a reply 
to the question which follows, as to where the universe may be, and to 
say that ‘“‘it is in its parts,” for fear of saying that it has no place at all, 
is like saying, zz//ibz7, nusqguam. But one cannot avoid what in that 
case must be said, the parts are found to be in some place and the 
universe not to be in any place, nor in space; which saying, as every- 
one sees, cannot be founded in any reason, but signifies expressly an 
intentional evasion in order not to confess the truth by postulating 
the world and universe infinite, and by postulating space infinite, from 
both of which positions double confusion follows to one who holds 
them. JI affirm, therefore, that if the whole isa body, and a spherical 
body, and consequently figured and limited, it must be terminated in 
infinite space, in which, if one would say there is nothing, it is neces- 
sary to concede there may be a true vacuum; which, if it is so, is no 
more reasonable in all than in this part which we here see contains 
this world; if it is not so, there ought to be the plenum, and conse- 
quently the infinite universe. And it follows, no less foolishly, that 
the world is a/icubz, having said that outside there is nothing, and that 
it is in its parts; as if one should say Elpino is alicubz because his 
hand is in his arm, his eye is in his face, his foot is in his leg, his head 
is in his bust. But to come to the conclusion, and in order not to 
sustain myself by sophistry, putting the foot on apparent difficulties 
and on spending the time in banter, I affirm that which I cannot deny, 
that is, that in infinite space either there should be an infinity of 
worlds similar to this, or that this universe should extend its capacity 
to the comprehending of many bodies like these named stars, and yet, 
that whether these worlds are similar or dissimilar, it would be equally 
well for one to exist as for another; because the existence of anotheris no 
less reasonable than that of one, and the existence of many no less than 
that of one and another, and the existence of an infinity than that of 
many. Whence as the abolition and non-existence of this world would 
be evil, so the non-existence of innumerable others would not be good. 

FrA.—You explain yourself very well, and show that you under- 
stand the arguments perfectly, and because you accept that which you 
cannot deny, you are not a Sophist. 

Exip.—Yet I should like to hear what other reasons may remain in 
regard to the Eternal Principle and Efficient Cause; whether this effect, | 
of such infinite kind, is in accord therewith, and indeed to what extent 
such effect may be? 

Fit.—This is what I need to add; because after having said that 
the Universe can be nought but infinite—a conclusion which is sanec- 
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tioned by the extensional capability of infinite space as well as by the 
possibility and probability of the existence of numberless worlds such 
as ours—it remains now to prove it, and from a consideration of the 
conditions of the Efficient Cause, which must needs have produced the 
universe such as it is, or more accurately, must needs be always produc- 
ing it, as well as from the condition of our faculty of understanding, it is 
easier to contend that infinite space is similar to this that we cognize, 
than that its nature should be such as to render it impossible of appre- 
hension either by analogy, similarity, relativity, or even by the exercise 
of any imagination which does not end in self-contradiction. Now in 
the first place, ought we to think, or can we even think, that the divine 
efficacy is inactive? Why would you say that the divine goodness, 
which embraces infinitude and being indefinitely diffused can com- 
municate itself to an infinity of things, should be voluntarily limited 
or self-contracted into the matter of a nothing, in the sense that from 
the standpoint of the Absolute everything isa nonentity. Why suppose 
that the central fount of divine energy which can thrill through an 
infinite sphere, so to speak, would sooner remain unproductive, as though 
jealous of its power, than to make itself felt and become a quickener 
and fountain-head of resplendent beauty; that it would prefer to make 
itself felt in less and less degree, or rather not at all, than according to 
the nature of its glorious power and being? Why should the infinite 
capacity be frustrated; the possibility of infinite worlds done away 
with; the excellence of the divine image, which needs an infinite mirror 
for its full reflection, be judged according to our standard and not ac- 
cording to its own nature? Why affirm that which, I maintain, brings 
in its train so many perplexities and destroys so many principles of 
philosophy, while it adds nothing whatever to our conception of the 
laws of nature, of religion, of faith or morality? Would you say that 
Deity, in regard to its power, its energy of causation and the effect pro- 
duced (which in the Divine are one and the same thing), is a determined 
something, and as it were the convex periphery of asphere, rather than, 
to speak paradoxically, the limitless limit of the unlimited? Limit, I 
say, without limitation, in order to distinguish the infinity of the one 
from the infinity of the other, because God embraces the infinite, 
whether considered as a whole or in its complexity. But the universe 
is all in all, explicitly and not totally—if, indeed, we can speak of totality 
where there is no part or end—because one is of a determining nature 
and the other tends towards termination; and the difference between 
these is not as between something finite and something infinite, but 
because the one is infinite and the other is terminable, agreeably to the 
nature of the whole and of being totally in all that which, although it 
may be all-infinite, is not, however, totally infinite; because this is not 
agreeable to the nature of dimensional infinity. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Hather John of Hronstadt. 


HERE is hardly a person in the whole Russian Empire who has 

not heard of Father John of Kronstadt. Hundreds of letters re- 

ceived by him every day, thousands of pilgrims thronging around him 
from all parts of Russia, prove his immense popularity. 

During Lent, from six in the evening till two in the morning, he is 
surrounded by people, who pour out to him their inmost thoughts, 
seeking his help and advice. On these occasions it would be hard to 
decide which strikes one most, Father John’s never-tiring energy, or 
the people’s boundless patience. Those unable to gain admittance 
owing to the crowd, after having waited the whole night, continue to 
wait the next day till late at night again, hoping for an opportunity to 
speak to him. 

Thousands of people gather near a railway station or a house 
where he is expected; and if a stranger should ask the cause of the 
crowding, he would be quickly answered: “Father John is going to 
pass.” 

Sometimes the police are obliged to stop the whole traffic in the 
streets, in order to prevent accidents. In the crowd are to be found 
the nobility, the highest military and civil officials of the Empire, 
women of fashion, men of science, wealthy merchants, soldiers and 
peasants—not only orthodox Russians, but Catholics and Protestants, 
Jews and Mahomiedans, all alike bent upon catching a glance from his 
searching, serious, yet kindly eyes. Business is put aside, and when, 
finally, Father John appears, every noise is hushed in a general feeling 
of reverence and love, and those who have obtained a blessing or a 
friendly look from him return home happy. 

The same thing occurs over and over again in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Novgorod, and in every place in Russia to which he goes, 
the multitudes increasing with every year. 

At his abode in Kronstadt, where he takes a few hours’ rest, the 
crowds are constant. His hours of rest are so few that it is a wonder 
his life was not worn out long ago; for that life is one of uninterrupted 
work, mental and physical, combined with absolute asceticism. Hardly 
a family in Russia, from the palace down to the peasant’s hut, but will 
in its moments of affliction turn for comfort to Father John, and his 
light shines into every darkened place that needs him. 

What are the characteristics of the man who has thus gained an 
unprecedented popularity throughout the vast Russian Empire? Is it 
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genius of some kind, asa writer or a preacher? No; though cultivated, 
and even a good writer, preacher, and lecturer, yet it is not as such that 
his name is engraved on every heart. 

Even for those who know him personally, it would be difficult to 
analyze the feelings which his presence evokes. An atmosphere of 
radiation, of power for good, of boundless love for humanity, absolute 
self-abnegation, blended with a superhuman energy and faith, surround 
him. 

He is a seerand a healer. Before they are uttered, he often answers 
questions. 

Many persons given up by the doctors have been saved by him; 
and not a few of the Russian medical men acknowledge his power of 
healing. Being a seer, he also knows when the end has set in, and 
then he comforts and soothes the departing without an attempt at 
healing. Those to whom he speaks of recovery are sure to get well; 
when he is silent on that subject they die, but seem in his presence to 
experience joy and peace during their last moments on earth. 

The question will perhaps arise, What has a man with such powers 
done for the community at large, besides healing and consoling in- 
dividuals, however numerous? 

It might, therefore, be of some interest to give a sketch of his life 
and work—a life which is a demonstration of how much a single human 
being can accomplish when every thought of self has been sacrificed. 

Father John’s house stands by the seaside in the midst of a shady 
garden. The only luxury of its three rooms consists of perfect cleanli- 
ness. The furniture is of the plainest possible description. An iron 
bedstead with a hard mattrass, a plain table, a few wooden chairs and a 
chest of drawers, are the only accommodations of the man who, from 
year to year, distributes millions of roubles among the needy, and 
founds benevolent institutions on a grand scale. 

Money is brought or sent to him from all parts of the country, and 
he spends it at his discretion. He rises in summer at daybreak, in 
winter whilst darkness still prevails, and having taken his cold bath 
(he sleeps with open windows, even during the Russian frost) spends 
the first half-hour of the day in prayer and meditation. So far into 
distant spheres does his spirit seem to ascend, that an earthquake 
could scarcely arouse him from this kind of trance. When he comes 
out of that state people notice in him a new vigour, and a beaming 
kindly look in his eyes. 

It is not an easy matter to reach his church, notwithstanding its 
being only a short half mile from his house. The whole night people 
crowd near his garden gate; some bringing their sick, others hoping 
for his blessing, or expecting material help. 

Some people have feared that Father John might fall a victim to 
professional beggars. But they were mistaken. As a seer, he knows 
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the real wants of those who approach him, and no cheating could 
succeed. The professional beggars even avoid him, for, though always 
kind, he is known to have directed words of stern reproof and blame 
to idle, good-for-nothing fellows. 

Near the entrance of the church the same scenes are repeated, 
crowds gathering to await him. 

St. Andrew’s Cathedral is served by three priests in turn. When 
not his day, Father John still takes a part in the service, either in 
reading or singing. His voice is clear and powerful, with no signs of 
age in it. After the service he makes from ten to fifteen calls on 
persons who have asked for him, and gives some lessons. Then, about 
midday, he visits St. Petersburg, and generally once a week Moscow. 
Time is saved by taking his night’s rest in the railway carriage. He 
does not require more than three hours’ sleep. 

No fixed hours exist for his meals, nor does he partake of what is 
generally called a meal. Here and there he accepts a cup of tea, a 
piece of bread or biscuit, some fruit, and at times a glass of Madeira. 
But though an ascetic, he does not in a pedantic way adhere to fasts, 
and if, on some rare occasions, allowed a few hours’ rest amongst 
friends, he will sit down to dinner without any fuss as to what he eats. 
Probably he pays little attention to the material part of a dinner, 
being a pleasant talker as well as a good listener, most cheerful and 
lively when in a congenial intellectual sphere. 

Children flock around and chat with him without reserve or shy- 
ness, and he is very tender with the little ones. 

People who have known him for thirty-five years say that during 
this time no change has taken place in his outward appearance. 
Though now a man of sixty-seven he still looks about thirty-five or 
forty. Hardly ever at rest, and yet seemingly never tired, his energy 
is quite a mystery to everybody. 

Notwithstanding his constant active work, he has found time 
recently to publish a book in two volumes, which has produced quite 
an impression on the public mind in Russia. 

None of his photographs are satisfactory, though taken by first- 
rate photographers. They always lack his peculiar, deep, and yet 
changeable expression. When in concentration and prayer, his dark 
violet eyes beam with an ecstatic radiance, while in ordinary social 
intercourse they are preéminently kind, and at times one might even 
catch a glimpse of fun in them. 

When in the condition of seership he seems to look through one’s 
inmost soul, far into the past and future of one’s destiny. At those 
moments his gaze is fixed and absent, as if his spiritual eyés had 
wandered into distant realms—just as may be noticed in persons who 
go about in their sleep with their eyes open. 

His features are thin and regularly cut. Light auburn hair, beard 
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and moustache, worn after the fashion of the Greek clergy, the hair 
long and wavy, recalls to mind some ancient pictures. Over the middle 
height, he yet appears even taller. When in presence of suffering his 
features show signs of strong emotion, and this deep human sympathy 
is probably one of the mysterious links which draw the multitudes 
around him. 

Father John was born in Archangel, one of the numerous family of 
a poor church assistant. His childhood, passed amidst dire privations 
and hardships, probably left indelible impressions on the young soul, 
and would account for his immense compassion and interest in the 
poorest classes. 

When nine years old he was put into the Archangel parish school. 
Before that his parents had endeavoured to teach him reading and 
writing, but he made no progress, owing to very weak mental faculties. 
A complete want of memory, and an inability to grasp a link between 
the spoken and printed words filled him with despondency. He felt 
himself almost an idiot in comparison with his schoolfellows, and quite 
lost among them. 

One night, when all the others were asleep, he remained awake 
brooding over his sad position. He thought of his parents spending 
their scanty means on him without any other result than an utter 
failure to remember a single lesson, and a terrible sadness overcame 
him. He rose, knelt on the floor and prayed with all his might, that 
this thick veil should be taken from his mind. How long his prayer 
lasted he does not know; but all at once a violent current shook his 
whole frame, his intellect was freed from its bondage, memory awakened, 
and he recollected perfectly his last lessons. He rose to his feet a new 
being, and, lying down, a deep sleep came over him. 

The next day in the class-room he was able to solve a difficult pro- 
blem in arithmetic. His progress in learning became so rapid, that he 
soon became the best scholar, and in due time was transferred to the 
Seminary. Here again he studied successfully, came out as the best 
pupil, and the authorities sent him by Government aid to the Ecclesias- 
tical Academy in St. Petersburg. 

In 1855 he terminated his academical studies as candidate of theo- 
logy, and accepted the first vacant place offered him—the one he holds 
now, having always refused to be removed to a more important living. 
Whilst still in the Seminary he lost his much beloved father, and his 
mother remaining in an almost destitute position, he tried there, as well 
as in the Academy, to earn some money for her by secretarial work. 

He married before entering on his duties in the church, it being the 
canonical law for the lay clergy. His wife, as long as she had strength 
enough, shared in part of his work. They had agreed to consecrate 
their lives to the service of humanity, saying: ‘‘There are a sufficient 
number of happy families in the world without us!” 
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Many years of devoted, humbly performed ministrations to his 
fellow creatures elapsed before his fame spread over the boundaries of 
his parish. 

In 1875 the Russian press for the first time published accounts of 
about a hundred cures performed by him, giving the witnesses to these 
facts. It would require volumes to mention all the authentic instances 
of his healing power, so I shall only mention a few cases which I have 
either witnessed myself, or which have been told me by trustworthy 
persons. 

In 1891 I spent some months at St. Petersburg and then the follow- 
ing occurrences came to my knowledge: 

One of the chief naval officers at Kronstadt had been seriously 
ill. Medical help was of no avail, and his sufferings were intense. 
Father John was called in, and from that moment Admiral B. recovered 
entirely. 

A lady, Mme. de S., whose husband occupies a post on the Chinese 
borderlands, and whose son is a naval officer in Kronstadt, had been 
suffering for eight years from a most painful illness, so much so, that 
finally all her courage forsook her, and in a state of utter despair she 
resolved, late one evening, to put an end to her miserable existence. 
She had chosen a precipice, down which she intended to throw herself 
next morning. With that determination she went to sleep and dreamed. 
She was standing on the brink of the precipice, intending to take the 
leap, when suddenly there appeared on the opposite side a priest un- 
known to her, who spoke words of remonstrance and comfort, bade her 
beware of the fatal step, and told her to pray and hope for a speedy 
recovery. On awakening she wondered at this dream, and her 
desperate resolution was shaken. 

During that time her son in Kronstadt had suffered from a severe 
illness from which Father John had healed him. Writing to his mother 
about it, he enclosed a photograph of Father John in his letter, and 
Mme. de S. was greatly struck on recognizing in this photograph the 
priest of her dream ! 

After that dream her health improved quickly, and in a short time 
she recovered entirely. 

The day on which I went from St. Petersburg to Kronstadt, a 
friend, Mme. de G., intended to join me. But she only came to the 
railway station to tell me that the nurse of her children, who had been 
ailing for some time, was much worse; the doctor declared her to be in 
the last stage of consumption, and ordered her at once into the country; 
in consequence of which my friend could not accompany me. 

This nurse was a tried, faithful servant, and Mme. de G. asked me 
to deliver a letter to Father John, stating the case and begging for his 
prayers. When I met Father John I gave him the letter, and he said: 
“Tell your friend it will soon be all right with her nurse.’ In fact, the 
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next day she was much stronger, and soon all symptoms of consump- 
tion disappeared, so completely that there was no necessity to send her 
into the country. 

The second time I met Father John (a few weeks later), was at the 
house of Admiral B. At the time I was feeling anxious about the 
health of my mother, who resided at Paris, and had had influenza. 
Father John said to me: “You need not worry about your mother; 
notwithstanding her age, she is still a very strong old lady.” He had 
never seen her. 

After the service and prayers at the house of Admiral B., I bottled 
some of the water (eau bénite) and later on took it to Paris. On joining 
my mother I found her suffering from a violent rheumatic inflamma- 
tion in the ankle (following upon bronchitis and influenza). The 
swelling was of a dark purple hue, and the lotions applied had had but 
little effect. In the evening I put some of my Kronstadt water on it- 
The next morning the swelling and pains had greatly diminished, and 
in a few days had disappeared. 

Recently this same water, though a year old, proved equally effica- 
cious when I applied the rest of it to a fereostite of the jaw, which a 
friend on a visit from Paris, had caught during a wet London day. 
Being herself in the medical profession, she had used iodine and other 
remedies, the acute pain still continuing. But on this water being 
applied the inflammation soon subsided. 

When Father John (as a seer) said that my mother was still a very 
strong old lady, he was quite right, for she has entirely recovered; 
notwithstanding her eighty-two years, she now is quite strong and well. 

Mme. Z., a lady in St. Petersburg, who sends her carriage every 
morning to Father John when he arrives by the train from Kronstadt, 
told me that she is only too happy to put it at his disposal for his visits 
to the poor and sick, as she owes him so much. Her husband had been 
struck by complete paralysis, and was past all medical aid, when Father 
John brought him back to health. 

Father John never enquires as toa person’s nationality or creed; to 
him every human being isa brother ora sister, and people of all creeds 
and nationalities apply to him. I had a proof of this when I went ona 
special errand to the Cancer Hospital in St. Petersburg. 

At the head of the hospital is a much respected French lady, Mme. 
J., a Roman Catholic, who is assisted in her work by two friends of the 
same nationality and faith. Their education, culture and devoted 
lives sufficiently warrant the trustworthiness of the facts they related 
to me. 

After settling the matter which brought me to the hospital, I 
noticed a photograph of Father John hanging over a Madonna statue, 
and said: “I see that though you are of the Roman Church, Father 
John finds favour in your eyes.” 
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They answered: ‘‘Father John belongs to everybody and every 
church; he is a great saint. We have seen him, here in this hospital, 
raise a dead girl.” And continuing, they told me that a young girl 


with a cancer had been brought to the hospital, and soon afterwards 


died—at least the doctors declared her dead. 


The poor mother was in despair; and though everyone told her it 
would be of no avail, she insisted upon Father John being sent for. 
He was summoned, without any other hope than that he would comfort 
the poor woman by his kindness and soothe her grief. 

On entering the room where the dead girl was lying, Father John 
asked her Christian name, and, being told, bent slightly over her and 
said in a low but commanding voice: ‘Mary, rise, it is I—Father John 
—who calls you.” The girl opened her eyes and moved. A few days 
later she left the hospital quite cured. The lady added: “Not only we, 
but several other people were present when it happened, and of course 
having seen such a miracle we must admit that Father John is a great 
saint.” 

I could tell of many other occurrences, all proving his extra- 
ordinary powers and seership, but I want to confine myself, as I said, 
to those facts which I have either witnessed myself, or which have 
been told me by absolutely respectable and trustworthy people. 

Sometimes a good wish or a blessing from Father John removes 
material hardships and difficulties, and is a new starting-point in life to 
the individual concerned. 

Father John’s healings are too numerous to be reported; but the 
moral and elevating influence he has exercised over different people 
would be still more difficult to record. Criminals, drunkards, men and 
women lost to every sense of goodness and spiritual life, have been 
raised from the mire and converted into honest, useful beings. 

The whole population of Kronstadt has benefited by his presence. 
He has founded many useful institutions. The first, dating from 
1874, was named, ‘‘House of Care and Help to the Poor,’ and was 
attached to the cathedral of St. Andrew. 

Then he erected in Kronstadt, St. Petersburg, and twenty other 
towns in Russia, institutions which he named, ‘‘Houses for Love of 
Work.” 

In these places all who want to earn something by honest work 
are provided with employment. Kronstadt alone, which serves as a 
model for the other towns, possesses the following institutions: 

A Night Refuge for 300 men and women. It isa large four-story 
house, where for about a halfpenny (and, those who cannot afford to 
pay, gratuitously) people get a bed for the night, and in the morning 
bread and a can of tea. 

A Sewing School and Workshop for Girls, who, under the guidance 
of a teacher, learn to sew and to use the sewing-machine, and at the 
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same time are provided with paid work. Any woman out of work may 
find some there. 

A School and Workshop for Bookbinding. 

A School and Workshop for Bootmaking. 

A Soup Kitchen, which provides wholesome food for 600 people. 
A halfpenny obtains a meal for those who prefer to pay, and the quite 
destitute get it free. It is noteworthy that since Father John’s action 
and influence the majority prefer to pay. 

A Refuge for old Homeless Women. The youngest is sixty-three 
the oldest ninety-five years old. 

A small Hospital, with medicines, ambulances, surgery, etc. The 
doctors give voluntary services. 

A large popular Lecture Hall. Every Sunday it is crowded by the 
lowest classes. 

A Free Library, with a large reading room. 

A Library, where books are sold at cost price. 

A Model School, with three classes, for 200 boys and 150 girls. 

Free Reading Room and Library for children. 

Drawing School with good teachers, at the cost of two roubles 
{about five shillings) per annum. 

Orphanage, for roo children. 

A Créche and Day Refuge for children whose parents go out 
working. 

Workshops for the old or weak. From 300 to 400 disabled men 
and women are occupied at easy, light work, and paid about one shilling 
per day. They get cheap meals, and, if they wish, a night’s rest at the 
establishment. 

Out-door relief, managed by a small committee. Several thou- 
sands of people are helped in different ways. Some receive money or 
clothes, others railway tickets to return to their homes. Kronstadt 
being a seaport, there are often people who come to work during the 
summer and whose long journeys would take the greater part of their 
earnings. 

The buildings containing all these institutions form a small town 
of themselves, in the midst of which stands a handsome chapel, where 
from time to time Father John comes to read the church service and 
to speak to the people whom he has redeemed from abject poverty, 
idleness, or vice. 

NADEJDA. 
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Nor by birth does one become low caste, 
Not by birth does one become a Brahman: 
By his actions alone one becomes low caste, 
By his actions alone one becomes a Brahman. 
—Vasala Sutta. 


Gleams from the Dawn-Land. 
THE SPeARS OR ATLANTIS: 


Oar allusion is made, in the pages of the Secret Doctrine, to 
the reminiscences still existing among the Polynesians of the 
vanished continent of Atlantis; and the general statement is made that 
these tribes of the Pacific Islands, who are the pure descendants of one 
of the earliest sub-races, have extensive legends of the cataclysms that 
destroyed the once great continent, and of the dispersal of the races. 
that inhabited it. Itis further shown that the universalness of these 
traditions among the most distant islands of the Pacific, among tribes 
that have been separate from the days of these early migrations, is a 
proof, and a very convincing one, that the legends refer to real events. 
that affected the whole Polynesian race—events, moreover, of such 
magnitude and import as to stamp themselves indelibly in the memory 
of the migrating Polynesians, and to overshadow and colour every 
subsequent event in their history. The traditions referred to are these. 


The name the Polynesians give to the land from which they migrated 
is Hawahiki, or Hawaiki, the former being probably the true form. 
Among some tribes, as, for instance, the Maori of New Zealand, 
Hawaiki is clearly remembered as a real country from which the tribes 
migrated. With other tribes, as in the Hervey and Marquesan Islands, 
“either the geographical existence has faded to a mere poetical dream 
of spirit-land, or it has become the veritable Hades, the shadowy under- 
world of death, and even of extinction.” (Tregear, Maori Compara- 
tive Dictionary.) 

ee 

In the legends of New Zealand there is no detailed account of the 
land itself, but many allusions to it occur in the general traditions and 
mythology. The Maori race living in Hawaiki are described as having 
nearly the same customs, ceremonies, and weapons, as the inhabitants 
of New Zealand had when discovered by the first explorers. It is 
related that there was a great temple there, a college in which the sons 
of the priest-chiefs were taught mythology, history, astronomy, and 
magic. It was a sacred edifice, and its building was attended by many 
important religious ceremonies. 

*  % 

Both the priest who taught, and the initiate-pupils, were held 

sacred during the period of instruction, which lasted five years. The 
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congregation of priest-chiefs (hierophants), was known as Aha-Alii. 
The priesthood was divided into ten. colleges, under a Master, the 
highest of the initiates. The first three colleges were for teaching 
magic and incantations, powerful sorcery, to cause death or injury to 
foes. The fifth, for divination, and for causing the body of a living 
person to be possessed by a spirit of the dead; the sixth for surgery 
and medicine; the seventh for architecture; the tenth for soothsaying 
and prophecy. The ritual was very rigid. The divisions were further 
sub-divided, and were bound by stringent oaths and laws. The prin- 
cipal deity was one unknown in other Polynesian worship, and is 
probably a paraphrase or substitute for the Divine Name. 
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In Hawaii, the land of Hawaiki is described as on the large con- 
tinent to the east, where man was first created. It is also called the 
“Hidden Land” and the ‘‘Land of Divine Water.’ This country, as 
the “dark mountain,” is described as paradise. And this paradise it 
seems possible a man can reach again. The tradition says ‘It was a 
sacred land: a man must be righteous to attain to it; if faulty, he can- 
not go there, nor enter into the dark mountain.” A great chief, sailing 
from Hawaiki towards the morning star, first discovered Hawaii, and 
carried thither his wife and children. It is probable that the Hawaiian 
traditions here quoted refer to more than one continent in the past. 

“ 
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The Marquesans say that in Hawaiki was 


The tree of life, firmly rooted in heaven above, 
The tree producing in all the heavens, 
The bright and sprightly sons. 


’ 


Hawaiki, for the Marquesans, is ‘‘below,” a world of death and fire. 
Thither went their great ancestor, to get the gift of fire for man from 
the fire-goddess. Hawaiki is spoken of in the Marquesan legends of 
the deluge as the first land appearing after the flood: ‘‘Great mountain 
ridges, ridges of Hawaiki.” 


’ 
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In the Gambier Islands and Mangareva, Hawaiki has become more 
spiritualized. It signifies either an abyss, or hades, or antipodes: and 
also a land mentioned in ancient song. In Mangaia and the Hervey 
Islands, Hawaiki has lost all geographical character. It is the under- 
world, where the sun goes to rest at night, and whither the souls of the 
dead depart. These and other legends testify amply to the memory of 
Hawaiki, or the Sacred Ancestral Land, in the memory of the Poly- 
nesians. Some account may be given, at a future date, of their tradi- 


tions of the cataclysms that destroyed it. 


[Next Month:—The Return of the Wisdom Religion. ] C.J 
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Correspondence. 
A MESSAGE TO EARTH. 


In reference to your remarks on this book in the September 
LuciFer, I cannot but think that had your reviewer considered the 
kind of audience to which it is specially addressed—namely, those who 
are still much under bondage to the current orthodoxy—he would have 
recognized the wisdom of the style and tone adopted, as eminently 
calculated to reach and beneficially influence them, whereas a book like 
The Perfect Way would have failed altogether to find them. For it is in 
manner only, and not in substance, that it differs from that book; nor 
yet in source; although it was not deemed advisable to indicate person- 
alities, but rather to leave its teachings to rest on their own intrinsic 
merits. And so far from its sharing the limitations of the order to 
which you have assigned it, its simplicity and lucidity of statement, its 
coherence of doctrine, and its perfect mastery of the profound subjects 
of which it treats, are regarded by many besides myself, well qualified 
to judge, who have read it carefully, as indicating it as beyond all 
question transcending the level specified, as far as the celestial from 
which it avowedly hails transcends the astral, inasmuch as that which 
it represents is obviously positive knowledge, and not mere reflection, 
opinion or surmise. With your known objection to certain kinds of 
spiritual intercourse so-called, I fully coincide: but those objections do 
not, for me, apply to that which is properly called the “communion of 
Souls,” especially when they belong to the order of those who, like the 
Nirmanakayas of the Hindtis, are in virtue of their high spiritual at- 
tainment able to remain at will within hail of the terrestrial, and have 
elected so to remain awhile expressly in order to teach those whom they 
find accessible and worthy. It must always be remembered that to be 
zm the astral, as to be zz the material, is one thing, and to be of it is 
another. Hence the propriety of ‘‘discerning the Spirits,” and not 
indiscriminately rejecting them. EDWARD MAITLAND. 


[The Reviewer begs to endorse the opinion expressed in LUCIFER 
on the book referred to, and to demur to the practice of Mr. Maitland’s 
invariably lecturing reviewers who happen to express an adverse 
opinion on the books sent by him to be reviewed. The views ex- 
pressed are held by the vast majority of Mr. Maitland’s sympathizers 
who have read the little volume, though no doubt they have refrained 
from paining Mr. Maitland by a personal expression of their real 
opinion. The wise man learns even from his enemies—much more 
then should he listen to the words of a friend. THE REVIEWER. | 
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TRUE, CHURCH. OF CHRIST! 


Tuts book is a reprint from LUCIFER, and demands therefore but 
brief notice at our hands. Our readers know Mr. Brodie-Innes as an 
acute and subtle reasoner, and they will be willing to give full weight 
to his arguments. He addresses Theosophists who are not esoteric 
Christians, and tries to convert them to that which he calls the True 
Church of Christ. Those who have drunk deeply of the Eastern Teach- 
ings are not likely to conserit to quit the pure original fountain for the 
comparatively small and modern reservoir to which he would fain con- 
fine them, but they may be interested in reading a very clever specimen 


1 By J. W. Brodie-Innes. Theosophical Publishing Society, 7, Duke Street, Strand. 
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of special pleading. Those who read it would do well to also peruse care- 
fully Mr. Mead’s article in detailed reply, that appeared in LucirEr, for 
November, 1891, under the title of ‘‘The True Brotherhood of Man.” 

Two useful appendices are added to the book, one on the Seven 
Principles and the second a short Glossary. There is, however, a 
curious blunder in a note, which speaks of the ‘modern transposition 
of Prana and Linga Sharira’”’ as ‘“‘very confusing to those trained on 
H. P. B.’s system.” If Mr. Brodie-Innes will turn to the Secret Doctrine, 
vol. i, p. 153, and look at the Diagram, he will see that Prana is given 
as the fifth Principle with the Linga Sharira as 7¢s vehicle, and in a note 
H. P. B. gives the reversed order ‘‘as usually named after the manner of 
Esoteric Buddhism and others.” In “H. P. B.’s system” the higher 
principle was named first as being superior to its upadhi, though she 
often accommodated herself to the less accurate numeration when 
nothing turned on the order used. The ‘‘obvious gain” of following 
her own numeration is that of maintaining the rational relation between 
the agent and the vehicle. 


LE SECRET DE L’ABSOLU. 


Four years ago in Le Loftus, our first French Theosophical review, 
there appeared three articles on ‘‘Parabrahm,” from the pen of Amara- 
vella. These were translated in Volume I of “The Theosophical 
Siftings,” and are sufficiently well known by students of Theosophy 
to render any further introduction to our readers of the author of Le 
Secret de ’ Absolu unnecessary. The present work is an expansion of 
the ideas contained in the articles referred to, and is divided into the 
following seven chapters: (1) Tout et Rien; (2) Voyage a travers les 
Siécles; (3) Le Temps et Espace; (4) Causes Premiéres et Finales; 
(5) Le Mystére de la Trinité; (6) La Science du Bien et du Mal; (7) 
La Balance de Justice. The work is prefaced by an interesting intro- 
duction by M. Emile Burnouf, and dedicated ‘‘au Maitre Inconnu.” 

It is not too much to say that without a clear comprehension of 
the problem of the Absolute, the study of the major portion of Oriental 
metaphysics and of the great religio-philosophical systems of antiquity 
will be attended with insurmountable difficulties. Note well the words 
used, ‘‘a clear comprehension of the problem of the Absolute”; for the 
Absolute, in the meaning given it by Theosophical writers, is incom- 
prehensible in itself. The book under notice is a valuable contribution 
to our literature; it is well and strongly written, and the new matter 
deals with many practical problems of absorbing interest to all thinkers. 
Le Secret de ? Absolu must, in the nature of things, be treated from the 
highest metaphysical standpoint; nevertheless our friend and colleague, 
E. J. Coulomb, has succeeded in entirely removing it from the category 
of wearisome dialectic and involved verbosity in which the majority of 
books on metaphysics in the West must be classed. There 1s some- 
what of a tendency in the T.S. to-day to underrate metaphysical trea- 
tises as of no practical value, especially among those who excuse 
themselves from study. We should not forget, however, that the study 
of true spiritual metaphysics pertains to the plane of the higher mind, 
and is a most necessary exercise for the removing of deep-seated igno- 
rance concerning the highest problems. Of course mere materialistic 
rationalism is not to be placed in the same category. That is purely a 
matter of the brain-mind and never listens to the reasoning of the 
heart. Amaravella’s book will prove of great assistance to those who 
can read French, and will do much to clear away the usual mental fog 
that surrounds not only those who refuse to think for themselves, but 
also those who rely entirely on Western modes of philosophizing. 


1 Par FE. J. Coulomb (Amaravella): Préface de M. E. Burnouf: prix, 3 fr. 50. Paris, Bibliothéque 
dela Renaissance Orientale, Au Siége de la Société Théosophique, 30, Boulevard Saint-Michel. 1892. 
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Cheosophical Activities. 
INDIAN SECTION. 


INDIAN LETTER. 
ADYAR, MApRAsS, 
November roth, 1892. 


My Eastern budget must open this month with some account of 
the doings of our President-Founder, who has again taken the field. 

Reaching Calcutta about the middle of last month, he became the 
guest of Dr. Salzer, F.T.S. After staying a few days he proceeded to 
Darjeeling, postponing his lecture till his return to Calcutta. He was 
accompanied on the occasion of his visit to Darjeeling by Bro. Dharma- 
pala. The main object of their visit was to see the Tibetan Ambassador 
and to present through him to the Talai Lama certain religious presents 
from Sumangala, the high-priest of Ceylon and the Japanese priest- 
students now studying in that island. The Minister, His Excellency 
Kahlon Sheda Pishi Pai, received Col. Olcott and Mr. Dharmapala most 
cordially, expressing his great interest in the Colonel’s labours for the 
unification of Buddhism and his warm appreciation of the work of the 
Maha Bodhi Society. His Excellency, it may be remarked, is the 
grandson of the Regent Minister who expelled Huc and Gabet from 
Tibet. He is the Minister for Foreign Affairs, a new Cabinet office 
recently formed. He presented Col. Olcott with his portrait, a talis- 
man and other things, keeping him in familiar talk (through an inter- 
preter) for four hours. Their conversation, Col. Olcott writes me, was 
almost exclusively confined to the exoteric aspects of Buddhism and 
the merits of the Maha Bodhi Society’s work; the latter, the Minister 
assured him, would delight the Talai Lama very much. The Lama 
Ugyen Gyatso acted as interpreter. 

The chief of the Minister’s presents was an image talisman which 
had been consecrated through the repetition of certain mantrams by the 
Talai Lama. A description of the image will appear in the supplement 
of the forthcoming Zheosophist. At parting, the Ambassador expressed 
his great regret that the Colonel’s urgent business in Burma prevented 
him from paying another visit during his present stay at Darjeeling. 

October is considered one of the best months at Darjeeling for 
seeing the snowy range, and the Colonel writes that the glorious, 
dazzling whiteness of the Himavat was unveiled before his eyes. 

On his return to Calcutta, a lecture was arranged in the Town Hall 
on Monday evening, October 24th. The subject chosen by the Presi- 
dent was The Kinship between Buddhism and Hinduism. The /ndian 
Mirror says in a leading article dealing with the substance of the 
fecture: 

The lecture delivered by Col. Olcott was, we think, very opportune, and his 
arguments will have furnished food for reflection to the more thoughtful of his 
Hindti audience. Such a learned and valuable lecture on a subject of such supreme 
importance ought not to be lost. Col. Olcott, as usual, spoke ex ¢empore, but it is to 
be hoped that he will recall his utterances, and put them together in writing and 
publish the lecture in a pamphlet form, for it deserves to be widely read both in 
India and abroad. The thanks of both Hinds and Buddhists are due to Col. Olcott 
for the efforts he is making to reéstablish the old kinship between them. 
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At the time of writing the Colonel is in Akyab, but I have as yet 
no details of his work. i 

Bertram Keightley, on his way from Ootacamund, visited the Coim- 
batore Branch and spent some days in that town, delivering two 
lectures in the Town Hall. Both lectures were well attended. 

I have recently had the pleasure of paying a long-promised visit 
to the Madanapalle Branch. Under the guidance of our energetic 
brothers, O. L. Sarma and R. Seshagiri Row, this branch has been 
doing useful work. Two large audiences welcomed me in the hall of 
the Congress High School on two successive evenings. The boys of 
this school have, in conjunction with the gentlemen of the town, insti- 
tuted a Games Association, and they are hard at work learning the 
mysteries of cricket, football, and baseball. It was by no means the 
least pleasant part of my work there, refurbishing my knowledge of 
these healthy outdoor games for the benefit of the bright and active 
youngsters. The local Assistant Superintendent of Police, an English 
gentleman, takes a warm interest in the boys and their games, and 
is in fact the President of the Association. It is a healthy sign of the 
times that a European official should be so usefully promoting the 
development of energy and manliness among his Hindt brothers. Let 
us hope others will follow this pleasing example. A local member of 
the American Mission also takes a warm interest in the Games 
Association. 

Our much loved Brother Kotayya Chetty continues his useful 
organizing work in the Telugu districts. A recent number of the 
Hlindi speaks warmly of the self-sacrifice and perseverance of this 
brother Theosophist of ours, and points a moral from the fact that a 
retired and pensioned school inspector should prefer to continue active 
work in a useful field to the somewhat idle existence that usually marks 
the latter years of pensioned Government servants. 

The manly and sincere apology of the Mew York Sun has been 
copied and issued from here to the leading newspapers. We hope it 
will go the round of the papers and do something towards clearing 
away the mass of slanders and misconceptions about H. P. B. that are 
only too readily listened to and believed in certain quarters out here. 

That important branch of our work, vernacular translation, makes 
steady progress. Some of our Surat members are now busily helping 
and have already issued some translations in Gujerati. Annie Besant’s 
Theosophical Primers, which are eagerly read by Hindts, are now 
being taken in hand by some of our vernacular translators. 

We are now well into the ‘‘cold weather” and are consequently 
beginning to raise our drooping heads again, like flowers after a re- 
freshing shower. No Theosophist who has not been through a May or 
July out here will appreciate the value to us of these four ‘“‘winter” 
months. The compound is now looking its best, the river is clean and 
fresh, and everything is delightful. Would that our occult knowledge 
could enable us to transport a few London “‘smoke-dried” Theosophists 
out here for a season! 

Da Vie is: 


The following letter of greeting has been sent to the Convention 
of the Indian Section, which will meet at Adyar at the end of December. 


TO THE CONVENTION OF THE INDIAN SECTION OF THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 1892, GREETING. 


FELLOW WORKERS IN THEOSOPHY, 

The Theosophical Society is above all things an international body, not only 
superior to distinction of creed, sex, caste and colour, but also to official distine- 
tions between its own Sections and Branches It is, therefore, with the liveliest 
interest that the THeosophists of Europe turn their eyes to your present Convention 
and send you their most heartfelt good wishes for the success of your efforts in 
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general for the uniting of the East and West in bonds of fraternal amity, and in 
particular for the spiritual regeneration of India. The study of your ancient litera- 
ture has taught us that Arydavarta was once great—great in the true sense of the 
word, for its successes were those of spiritual achievement. It is your privilege in 
your present incarnations to enjoy a psychic heredity that the Western nations do 
not possess. It is your privilege to enjoy an ancestry that was highly trained in 
spiritual science when the ancestors of the West were in a state of barbarism. 
With such an ancestry much is expected of you in our present great Theosophical 
renaissance. But there is also another fact always to bear in mind. Racial and 
psychic heredity is one thing, spiritual heredity is another. Reincarnation is a 
great scientific spiritual truth, and the Ego is not eternally Eastern, much less 
Hindt, neither is it eternally Western. It changes its garments many times; it is 
the witness of life in many races; it has no prejudices, no creed, no sex, no caste, 
no colour; it is a citizen of the world. This being so, you should not forget that 
many in the West have dwelt often in the East, as also many in the East have 
many a time dwelt in Western bodies. Therefore, whatever possession a race may 
hold in trust, whatever heirloom a nation may have committed to its keeping, it 
holds it but for the whole human family to whom it by right belongs. There is no 
question of mewm and tuum in Theosophy. No man has any patent in spiritual 
things. The only requisite is that the candidate should be ‘‘worthy’’—a real 
Aryan. It is true that the West may learn much from the past of the East, but it 
is equally true that the Kast has much to learn from the West. These two divisions 
of Humanity are complementary the one to the other; in union they will reach 
perfection; separated they will each fall through the impotency of self-isolation. 

But the work of welding together these two enormous forces far transcends 
the ability of any individual. In order to successfully accomplish the task we 
must obliterate all our personal prejudices and preconceptions, and be content to 
offer ourselves as impersonal instruments in order that the work may be accom- 
plished through us by Those who alone are competent to bring so vast an under- 
taking to a successful issue. If we each of us severally do all that we can and all 
that we know how, the real Founders of the T.S. have promised to look after 
results. We are sure, however, to make many mistakes, especially at the begin- 
ning; errors of judgment, misstatements owing to ignorance of the problems to be 
dealt with. But these may be readily minimized, if we are brave enough to correct 
each other face to face in the case of our possessing greater experience or larger 
information. 

There is no doubt that many mistakes are made by members in the West 
concerning Eastern literature, customs, beliefs, etc. It is also true that for one 
member in the East who has the courage to sift the errors out of the religion into 
which he has been born in this incarnation, there are ten who do so in the West. 
It does not follow that because a thing is old it is therefore true, it does not follow 
that because a statement is found in the S/dstras it terminates the question. The 
texts of the Shdstras are as unreliable as the texts of the /zb/e, and the superstitions 
of India are as debasing as the superstitions of Christendom. Let us be just to all 
men, just to all beliefs. All the exoteric religions of to-day have fallen into the 
depths of degeneracy—and the arguments applied to one must in justice be applied 
to all. The only test of religion 1s covduc?, and neither the virtues nor vices of our 
ancestors can be brought into court at the bar of Eternal Justice. 

The only saviours of India are the Hindi, just as the only saviour of a man is 
himself. What is wanting in India is the force that binds together—that organizes. 
That power which makes each man fall into his place and do the duty that lies 
nearest at hand without murmuring and without distinction. It is possible for the 
members of the T. S. in India to teach this to the many races of India. If the 
spiritual regeneration of India is to be accomplished, the members of the T. S. 
must ac/, and not simply talk, and where they can do but little of themselves 
should endeavour to win others of greater ability to our cause. 

Our great difficulty in the East is lethargy; our great difficulty in the West is 
perhaps an over-activity which runs too much on material lines. We each of us 
have to find the golden mean between these two extremes. Our great work here 
in Europe is to bring the spiritual ideals of the East before the people; to give the 
ignorant as well as the educated classes a chance of learning the spiritual doctrines 
of the Aryan race to which we all belong. In order to carry out this task, we look 
to you, our brothers in India especially, to help us in the future as you have assisted 
us in the past. We send you our best thanks for the translations, articles and 
papers which you have forwarded us during the past year, and which have been read 
with deep interest by the nrembers of the T.5.in Europe. But this—if properly 
managed—is only the beginning of a great interchange of thought, it is the first 
ripple of a tide that will overflow the whole material strand of modern Western 
thought. The work that has been previously done outside the Society by Oriental 
scholars, has appealed almost entirely to an aristocracy of letters, and has had no 
effect on the mass of the people. It is the task of members of the T. S. to break 
down this distinction of intellectual caste, and to throw open the spiritual teachings 
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of all nations to all men. ‘The task is difficult and requires much tact and circum- 
spection. Abstruse metaphysical speculation can only be understood by the few; 

but all men can understand the simple truths and ethical precepts that form the 
spiritual food of all the great nations. All men can understand recitals of sacri- 
fice for others, of noble spiritual lives devoted to the good of humanity. All can 
appreciate directions as to human conduct, and statements concerning the divine 
nature of man and the human soul. In magazines, reviews and newspapers, in 
speeches from public platforms all over Europe, we are contending that India has 
much to teach us, and we rely mainly on you, our brothers of the “Indian Section, 

that this shall not be a statement supported solely by what research we ourselves 
are able to make. We are opposed not only by people who know nothing of 
Eastern religions, philosophies and sciences, but also by Western and materialistic 
Oriental scholars, and we require all the help youcan give us, for in this way alone 
shall we be able to win for you the respect of the Western world, and with its 
respect its friendship and affection. 

Therefore the part the Indian Section has to play in our great Theosophical 
movement, although different to the active organized propaganda of the American 
and European Sections, is one of prime importance, and one that no other Section 
can dream of emulating. 

We look forward to the time when we Western Theosophists of Europe and 
America may have among us Hindti brothers capable of instructing us in the 
wisdom of the Shastras and assisting us in editing and publishing works of value, 
just as you have Americans and Europeans working among you for directing an 
organized propaganda in the East. 

In this letter of fraternal greeting it is not necessary to repeat the chronicle of 
work done for Theosophy by the Theosophists of Europe during the past year. All 
your Branches have already received a full and exhaustive report of our activity, and 
need not be reminded that our movement is growing steadily and continuously, 
that we have publicly passed out of the stage of laughter, at any rate in Great 
Britain, and that we can fill the largest lecturg halls and occupy the attention of 
the most important newspapers and reviews of the United Kingdom. Sweden, 
Holland, France and Spain are also strong outposts of Theosophic al activity, and 
each has its own Headquarters. But though there is no hesitation in the steadily 
advancing wave of Theosophical thought in Kurope, we seem as yet to have hardly 
started compared to what we now know to be the task we have to accomplish, and 
therefore all our attention should be directed to plans for the future, and not allowed 
to stray to the record of the past. 

Union is strength, and where personal intercourse is impossible owing to 
physical distance, a letter can easily bridge over the gap. A plan is now being 
catried out in this Section by which there is a regular network of correspondence 
between the new or less instr ucted members and those older and more experienced. 
It is succeeding admirably, and friendships and intimacies are being cemented in 
every direction. An attempt has also been made to bring the Indian and E uropean 
Sections closer together by an exchange of the Vihan and Oriental Department 
Papers for the Prasnottara and Branch Work P¢ apers, so that every Branch and the 
leading members in either Section may receive the papers of the other Section. It 
is now a question to consider whether the correspondence between the members of 
one Section could not be with advantage extended to the members of another, so 
that we might have Hindts and Europeans corresponding together and thus many 
a link welded between the West and the East. Why should not the General 
Secretaries of the two Sections act as introducers, and undertake to provide a corres- 
pondent for those who so desire it? All that would be necessary would be that the 
members of the Indian Section send their names to the General Secretary of the 
European Section, and vice versd. What we really want is a more widespread 
intimacy, and the benefits of correspondence hitherto enjoyed by the few in the 
Society extended to the many. 

The success of the Theosophical movement does not depend upon any place, 
but upon the workers of the Theosophical Society, wherever they may be— 
upon the men and women who have devoted their lives to our sacred cause. In a 
great international movement like our own, prominent members must travel long 
distances to form the links between our far-off Sections. ‘The example of the 
President-Founder and others who have covered so many thousands of miles to 
carry the knowledge of Theosophy to distant lands must be continually emulated. 
So it is that at this very time four well-known members of our London staff are 
leaving us to carry their energy into new fields of activity. Mrs. Annie Besant goes 
to the United States for a two months’ lecturing tour, trav elling as far as the distant 
Pacific Coast. Mrs. Cooper-Oakley sails for Australia to give a helping hand to our 
work in the Antipodes; Bro. Sturdy sails for the Kast to see what can be done in 
the way of translation, and Bro. Old, who carries with him this letter, as our 
official delegate, brings ‘his energy and ‘devotion to you. 

H. P. B. told us that as our forces were small they had to be distributed, so that 


all personal likings have to be sacrificed to the common good, and though our staff 
6 
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is thus considerably weakened, we have learnt to trust with every confidence to 
our younger members to fill up the gaps. Theosophy must live of itself in the 
hearts of all members of the T. S., and not depend upon this or that combination 
of people. 

In conclusion, the European Section, in the name of the Masters, herewith 
once more offers you its best good wishes and tenders you the hand of friendship 
as fellow-workers in the great task of forming ‘‘the nucleus of a universal brother- 
hood, without distinction of race, sex, creed, caste, or colour.”’ 

FOR THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
G. R. S. Mgap, Gen. Secy. 
17th November, 1892. 
CEYLON LETTER. 
November, 1892. 

Mrs. Higgins escorted a party of workers again to Lunawa, the 
fishing village some miles away from Colombo, during the middle of 
last month. The inhabitants were given a magic lantern exhibition, 
and on the following day a public meeting of the villagers and the 
foundation of a new girls’ school was arranged for. 

On the 15th inst. it will be one year since the arrival of Mrs. 
Higgins in Ceylon, and arrangements are being made by ‘‘our girls” to 
celebrate the first anniversary of the arrival of their principal. Besides 
her work among the women, Mrs. Higgins has not been idle in dis- 
seminating Theosophy; as one of the ‘“‘ Harbour Missionaries” she takes 
part in distributing our literature and talking on Theosophy to the 
floating population of Colombo. 

The Harbour Missionaries beg to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of a further supply of bound booklets of the /xdtanapolis and 
Wilkesbarre Letters from Bro. Fullerton, of New York. Bound books 
are very acceptable, as they are especially meant for the libraries of 
steamers. 

Mrs. Higgins has set a movement on foot to raise a Fund for the 
purchase of a house and grounds for the Sangamitta Girls’ School. 
With this object in view a strong committee of gentlemen, whose 
names are well known in Ceylon, has been formed to help in the 
matter. A trust deed is now being drawn to be signed by the Com- 
mittee; when this is done active measures will be taken to collect the 
Fund. The names of the Committee of the Building Fund are: 

Hon. T. B. Panabokke, M.L.C.; Tudor Rajapakse, Esq., Muda- 
liyar; L. C. Wigesinghe, Esq., Mudaliyar; J. C. Molamure, Esq., Magis- 
trate; W. Dunnwila, Esq., Magistrate; W. A. English, M.D.; E. R. 
Guneratne, Esq., Mudaliyar; W. Ellawala, Esq., Rate Mahatmeya; 
A. E. Buultjens, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.). Secretaries, Mrs. Marie M. 
Higgins, Mr. Peter de Abrew. 

The above Committee has very representative men of influence, 
and they are, in fact, the leading men of the Sinhalese in Ceylon. 

The girls of the Sangamitta Institution have not forgotten the 
““World’s Fair,” and they are making some specimens of their work for 
exhibition. 

SINHALA PUTRA. 

[The following interesting letter was unfortunately crowded out of 
our last issue. | 

SANGAMITTA GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


COLOMBO, CEYLON, 
September 28th, 1892. 
It is now ten months since I arrived in Ceylon, and another brief 


account of the progress of our work here may interest the readers of 


LUCIFER. F 
To begin with, I will say again I am happy that I came out here to 
help my dark sisters, whose education has been so sadly neglected. 
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They are gradually beginning to understand the importance of woman’s 
education, and parents are now sending me their daughters with confi- 
dence, being satisfied that I do not make their girls hate or despise 
their ancestral belief. I have now about one hundred girls, of whom 
sixteen are boarders. ‘ 

One great drawback under which we suffer is that the Government 
has not yet given us a grant. But this does not astonish me, as the 
Government is Christian and the school is Buddhist. The missionary 
schools get grants very quickly. 

It is now quite plain to me that as soon as we can enlarge our 
educational scheme—first in Colombo, and next in the surrounding 
villages—I shall get many girls who want a Sinhalese Buddhist educa- 
tion, with English taught only as a subject, while the Sangamitta 
School is an English School, with Sinhalese taught as a subject. I do 
not expect all my girls in this school to finish their education by going 
through all the higher classes and passing an examination. Only a 
very few will do this, for the Sinhalese think, generally, that when 
their girls are twelve or thirteen years of age, they ought not to leave 
the house any more, but should stay at home with their mothers. It 
is my great aim to make them see how important education is just 
when they have reached an age at which they begin to really under- 
stand the true object of education. I succeed quite well in making the 
fathers see this, as they are, comparatively speaking, well educated, but 
the ignorant mothers rebel, and if the fathers do not use their authority 
my poor girls must go home before they want to. I am now having 
a conflict with the parents of one of my best boarders, who lately 
passed, in three months, from the first to the third standard, showing 
how she, being now twelve years old, has waked up, and is learning 
with eagerness and pleasure. She has also commenced music, and 
sings quite nicely, and last, but not least, begins to know how to cook 
and to do housework. I have three girls in the school who, I hope, 
will yet become bright lights among the Sinhalese. They are from 
thirteen to fifteen years old, are in the sixth standard, love to learn, and 
have also commenced music. They are so ambitious that if they fail 
to answer a question put by the teachers they appear cast down for the 
rest of the day. I sincerely hope they will, in a few years, be able to 
join my teaching staff, and be very good teachers. I find a great deal 
of intellect in the Sinhalese girls, and, considering their many dis- 
advantages, their progress is remarkable. It is quite amusing to see 
how the little girls in the first standard learn, with eagerness, a short 
verse in English, so that they may have a singing-lesson and sing it 
with me. They catch the melody without difficulty, and are delighted 
when I say, ‘‘That was nice.” 

A Theosophist from Australia on his way to England visited the 
school lately. I let the boarders recite and sing for him, and he was 
quite delighted, and, giving me a sovereign for the school, said he was 
very sorry he had not the means to do more, but that he would interest 
his friends as much as possible for the school, which was certainly 
deserving of help. 

On the 17th inst. our long-expected friends from America arrived 
—Dr. W. A. English, of New Bedford, Mass., with his daughter, and 
Miss Emma Allison. With deep regret I have to state that Mrs. 
English, who was so desirous of aiding our educational movement, 
died on the way here. This loss is greatly to be lamented, as she 
would have done much lecturing and talking to the people. 

The Doctor and the two young ladies will assist in the work 
wherever they are most needed, and I hope we shall be able to extend 


our sphere of activities very soon. 
MARIE Musaius Hicerns, F.T-.S. 
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ENGLAND 


Departures from Headquarters—The ‘Theosophical Society is an 
international body, and consequently the work as a whole must be our 
first consideration, and not some particular country or place. Annie 
Besant has left for a long lecturing tour in the United States, journey- 
ing as far as the distant Pacific Coast, where a large number of lectures 
are arranged for her. She will not be back until February. Brother 
Old has sailed for India, where he goes to work at Adyar, carrying with 
him, as the delegate of the European Section, a letter of greeting to the 
Convention of the Indian Section which meets at the end of December. 
Brother Sturdy has sailed for the East to look after translations. Mrs. 
Cooper-Oakley leaves for Australia. We have consequently a splendid 
opportunity for the younger members of the staff and those who so 
generously help them, to dev elop their latent powers. 

The Executive Committee has appointed Bro. Herbert Burrows as 
Treasurer in place of Bro. Sturdy, and Miss A. J. Willson as Librarian 
in place of Bro. Old. The post of Assistant Secretary in place of Bro. 
Old is left open. 


Past and Future Lectures to London Clubs.—Oct. 24th, Liberal Club, 
Deptford Broadway, E.; Nov. 2oth, St. Mary’s, Lower Edmonton, Social 
Club and Institute; Nelson and Boro’ of Strand Radical Club, and West 
London Trades Club and Institute; Dec. 1st, N. E. Bethnal Green 
Radical Club, 142, Green Street, 8.30 p.m.; Dec. 7th, Liberal and 
Radical Club, Charlotte Street, Blackfriars Road, 8.30 p.m.; Jan. roth, 
1893, East Finsbury Radical Club, 94, Westmoreland Place, City Road, 
8.30 p.m.; March 29th, Bloomsbury Young Men’s Club, 103, Gt. Russell 
Street, W.C., 8.30; West London Trades Club and Institute, 37, How- 
land Street, Fitzroy Square, Sunday, 4th December, noon, Zhe Astral 
Light; E. St. Pancras Reform Club, Pratt Street, Camden Town, Sun- 
day, t1th December, What ts Theosophy?; Bow and Bromley Social 
and Literary Club, 163, Bow Road, E., Wednesday, 14th December, 
What is Theosophy? The Golborn Liberal and Radical Club, 363, 
Portobello Road, Kensington.—There was a lecture at above club on 
Sunday evening, December 4th, on lVhat is Theosophy? This will be 
follow ed once every month by lectures as per following list—fourteen 
in number. Subjects: What is Theosophy? The Seven Principles of 
Man; The Astral Light; Theosophy and Socialism; Theosophy and Free- 
thought; Buddhism; “Paracelsus, His Life and Teaching ; Freemasonry ; 
Karma, the cause of Poverty; Wealth and Evidences of Re-birth ; Sacred 
Books of the East; Ghosts and Apparitions; Mesmerism; The Occult Arts. 
Other lectures are in course of fixture. 


Bow Club—The Jumble Sale went off successfully on Oct. 29th 
and 31st, and £20 gs. 6d. was cleared after all expenses were paid. On 
the last evening the Hall was densely crowded, and many poor mothers 
struggled homewards with huge bundles of clothing for their husbands 
and children. The office of stall-holder on this occasion was no sine- 
cure, and all thanks are due to the ladies who bravely withstood the 
pressure of the crowd and the constant persuasion to lower the prices 
marked on their goods. 

The threepenny dinners are again in full swing, under a new system 
of tickets, no money at all being taken in the dining-hall, This works 
well and smoothly, and the receipts haye so far covered the cost of the 
food provided. 

Much pleasure has been given by the visits of musical friends who 
sing, or play the violin, in the intervals between the dances, given on 
Mondays and Wednesdays. 
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Contributions will be thankfully received towards providing for the 
Christmas parties so anxiously looked forward to by the girls. The 
numbers are now so large that four entertainments will have to be pro- 
vided, and if earnest Theosophists will forego a few of their luxuries for 
the sake of giving a little Christmas fare and harmless enjovment to 
over three hundred young people, the greatest care will be taken to lay 
out to the best advantage whatever is contributed for the purpose. The 
London Vegetarian Society have kindly offered a ‘“‘Corps Dramatique”’ 
for one of the four entertainments, and will also contribute to the com- 
missariat department on each occasion. 

A. K. Lioyvp, Jfatroz. 
193, Bow Road, £. 


The League of Theosophical Workers —A meeting of the above 
League was held in the drawing-room at 19, Avenue Road, on Saturday, 
the 26th November, to elect two new Secretaries in the place of Mrs. 
Cooper-Oakley and Mr. Hargrove, who have other work on hand. It 
is unnecessary to state that it is almost entirely owing to their exertions 
that the various undertakings which they have set on foot have so far 
proved such a success. The Countess Wachtmeister and Mr. Moore 
were elected in their stead, and it is hoped that the change thus 
brought about will not result in any diminution of the good work 
which is being carried on. .The Secretaries take this opportunity to 
make an appeal to Theosophists who reside in London, and who have 
any time at their disposal, to enrol themselves as members of the 
League. Those who do not see their way to this can very substantially 
help forward the work by sending such contributions in monev as they 
ean afford, and contributions will be especially welcome at this juncture, 
when more than one new venture is being started. A soup kitchen has 
now been opened at 26, Townshend Road, where good soup is daily sold 
to the poor of the neighbourhood during the winter months. It is also 
proposed to start a club for working men in this neighbourhood, and 
steps have already been taken towards its formation. It is, moreover, 
suggested that the Sewing Class should be revived during the winter 
months. Names should be sent in to Miss Wilson. 


C. WACHTMEISTER, )} Fepeors 
M. U. Moore, ) nhac: 


Fleadquarters’ Library.—The Ljbrary has been thoroughly re- 
arranged and re-catalogued by Miss Helen Fagg, who has kindly pre- 
sented the Headquarters with a life-size portrait of H. P. B. taken from 
a photograph. The Countess Wachtmeister has completed the furnish- 
ing of the adjoining conservatory, which is now heated, and gives space 
for the visitors at the informal Tuesday ‘‘at homes” and tor readers. 
Mrs. Besant has presented the Library with a new bookcase. 


Blavatsky Lodge—Mr. J. C. Staples’ paper, On some Similarities 
of Aim and Method in various Schools of Mysticism, was listened to with 
much interest. Psychometry, the title of W. R. Old’s last paper for 
some time to the Blavatsky Lodge, gave rise to a well-sustained dis- 
cussion. Annie Besant spoke on Asceticism: fs it Good or Bad? to a 
crowded hall; and G. R. S. Mead spoke on 7he Ethics of the Bhagavad 
Gita. 

Brixton Lodge-—At the last four meetings of this Lodge the 
members have had the pleasure of listening to Mr. Bullock on /fer- 
metic Philosophy, Mr. Sturdy on the Upanishads, and G. Spencer on 
The Tattvas. On October 14th Annie Besant’s article to the Daly 
Chronicle on Occu/tism was read and discussed. 

The room where the meetings are held is now wholly in the hands 
of the Lodge, and entirely set apart for Theosophical purposes. In 
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connection with the Secret Doctrine class a committee has been formed 
with the idea of keeping a thin stream of Theosophical topics circulat- 
ing through the local papers. 


Newcastle-on- Tyne Lodge.—The first meeting for the winter season 
was held on the 2nd November. 

It has been arranged to hold meetings during the winter on the 
first Wednesday in each month, to be open to all who wish to enquire 
about Theosophy. 

The first one was a great success, considering the drawbacks under 
which our members have laboured for some time back. 

Several enquirers were present and signified their intention of at- 
tending in the future. It is anticipated that the new departure in 
coming together in a public building in the centre of the town will be 
the means of drawing many strangers who have shrunk from going 
to a private house where the gatherings have hitherto been held. 

At the opening meeting, the Branch Work Paper, No. 25, on the 
motive and method of the Theosophical Society, was read, and followed 
by an interesting general conversation which resulted in a decision 
being arrived at to take up the Septenary Constitution of man con- 
currently with Reincarnation as subjects for investigation at future 
meetings. 

‘ Jno. Wixson, Seec’y. 


Croydon Lodge.—Bro. Sydney P. G. Coryn has been elected Presi- 
dent of this Lodge, and under his guidance we expect that the Branch 
will still further extend its usefulness and increase its membership. 


Lamouth Centre-—Mrs. Besant lectured to a large and appreciative 
audience at the Barnfield Hall, Exeter, on November 8th. On the 15th 
the Countess Wachtmeister and Mrs. Passingham held a meeting for 
enquirers at the Public Hall, which was well attended, and arrangements 
were made for a series of weekly meetings which it is hoped will lead to 
the formation of a class of students, and “ultimately to the establishment 
ofa Lodge. At these meetings an interest is spread with Theosophical 
literature of an elementary description which sells freely, thus pro- 
viding enquirers with material for profitable study at home. 


SCOTLAND. 


Scottish Lodge.—The winter session has opened well, and our work 
promises still further increase both in v igour and interest. The subject 
of the present course is the Hermetic “School of Philosophy and its 
relation to the Oriental Schools. The course was opened by the Presi- 
dent who gave an address, briefly summarizing the sources of the 
Hermetic Philosophy, and the leading points of difference from the 
best known Eastern systems. The chief fountains of knowledge of the 
Hermetic Philosophy were said to be the fragments of Hermes, such as 
the Smaragdine Tables, the Divine Pymander, the Virgin of the World, 
etc., elucidated to some extent by the Egyptian so-called Book of the 
Dead, the Hieroglyphics, etc.; these being collated with the wisdom 
of nations and races who may be regarded as pupils of Egypt, such as 
the Kabbala of the Jews, the learning of the Arabs in Astrology, 
Alchemy, and the Science of Numbers, the Mysteries of Eleusis, and 
the teaching of the Gnostics. The influence of the two great schools, 
their gradual divergence, and the great historic religions in which they 
had respectively culminated, were briefly traced. 

At subsequent meetings, in order to elucidate the most recent 
development of the Hermetic Philosophy, portions of the Perfect Way 
have been read, and compared with the older works above mentioned. 
A paper by Mr. E. Maitland on Revelation as the Supreme Common 
Sense, was read to the Lodge by the President of the Edinburgh 
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Branch. Among prospective arrangements may be mentioned a paper 
by an M.D., on the dangers of untrained psychic development, involun- 
tary clairvovance, and the like, one on an Egyptian Horoscope, and 
one on the Egyptian conception of the Soul’s state after Death, by a 
learned Egyptologist, and one on the Zodiac and the various ideas of 
its symbology, by an eminent astronomer. These will appear from 
tine to time in the 7Zvansactions, whereof it is now proposed to 
publish regularly six numbers annually—the yearly subscription being 
three shillings. Mr. Cattanach, of 67, Brunswick Street, Edinburgh, 
receives the names of subscribers, and we hope to receive considerable 
support from London and Provincial Lodges. 

The increasing interest in Theosophy in all parts of Scotland is 
shown by the mass of correspondence, which now taxes the energies of 
several members of the Scottish Lodge to keep up with. A class for 
the study of the Kabbala is in the course of formation, and the other 
two subsections are working diligently and doing very well. 

The Edinburgh Branch also is more than holding its own, and 
several most interesting papers on the elementary conceptions of Theo- 
sophy have been given recently, followed by excellent discussions 
proving how keenly the papers have been followed and appreciated. 


IRELAND. 


Dublin Lodge-—There was a large audience in the Antient Concert 
Rooms here on the 21st November, to hear Annie Besant on Problems 
of Death and the After-Life. With Herbert Burrows in the chair the 
proceedings went along smoothly and intelligently, and with an entire 
absence of cant, rant, and irrelevancy on the part of the questioners. 
It was announced on the handbills that a verbatim report of the lecture 
would appear in the December /rish Theosophist. After lecturing on 
the 22nd in Limerick on Karma and Reincarnation, with Mr. R. Gibson 
in the chair, on the 23rd Mrs. Besant proceeded to Cork and discoursed 
on The Meaning and Object of Reincarnation to an audience of about a 
hundred and twenty people in the Assembly Rooms. Then on the 
following day Herbert Burrows and F. J. Dick waved her adieu off 
Roche’s Point and sped homeward to Dublin Headquarters, to be just in 
time for a conversazione fixture that evening, at which Herbert Burrows 
delivered an eloquent address on the value of peace, calmness, and 
strength, regarded as portals to the Theosophical altar of self-sacrifice. 
Our new magazine was largely patronized at all three lectures, and 
much good should come of this. 


HOLLAND. 


The visit of the General Secretary has made an excellent impres- 
sion upon our members, and has been highly appreciated. The weekly 
meetings of the Lodge (every Thursday) are very regularly attended, 
and the number of members is still increasing. We have taken up 
again 7he Seven Principles, for the sake of many newcomers, and other 
evenings are devoted to other Theosophical studies for more advanced 
members. Once a week the little working staff is at home for enquirers 
in the evening. When the Lodge admits visitors to the meetings, the 
room is so full that not only all the chairs of the house are required, 
but even some people are obliged to remain outside the door in the 
hall. The subject of a late Thursday’s lecture, by Bro. van der Zeyde, 
was Lvolution and Reincarnation; the audience was composed of serious 
and cultivated persons. Many questions were asked. 

Bro. Fricke is going to give a public lecture at Utrecht. The 
children’s meetings (every Sunday afternoon) are very lively and satis- 
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factory. Zhe Seven Principles, by Annie Besant, are in the press, and 
will be published as a manual, as soon as the translation has appeared 
in our little monthly. 


HoopE Ne 
SPAIN. 


Four thousand copies of an article upon Reincarnation by Bro. 
Roviralta were to be distributed to the public on All Saints’ Day, on 
leaving the cemeteries, which are so crowded on that day by the inhabi- 
tants of Barcelona. This is an excellent idea for propaganda in this 
country. 

Our good Bro. Roviralta, who is so loyal to the cause, has just 
been the victim of religious fanaticism. Being the physician to a 
religious institution (the Augustinian Fathers of Barcelona), and, 
thinking it his duty to acquaint the Superior of the Order with the 
opinions and Theosophic beliefs which he holds, the Council of the 
Order, in spite of the esteem they bear to our Brother, instantly re- 
placed him by a ‘‘good Catholic”’ doctor. This act of lovalty to the 
cause certainly deserves the praise of true Theosophists, all the more 
since our Brother’s resources are very slender, vet he never hesitated 
between his conception of his duty and his material interests. 

We have several applications for membership, and little by little 
our group extends and develops. 

VINA. 


AMERICAN SECTION. 


The following is a sketch of Annie Besant’s lecturing programme: 
New York, December 2nd, 3rd, and ath; Toledo, Fort Wayne, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Sioux City, Omaha (dates not yet 
to hand); Portland (four days’ journey), December 25th and 26th; 
Tacoma, December 27th and 28th; Seattle, December 29th and 3oth; 
San Francisco, January 1st and 2nd; Oakland, January 3rd; San 
Francisco, January 4th, 5th and 6th; San José, January 7th; Los 
Angeles, January 9th and roth; San Diego, January rith and 12th; 
Kansas, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Columbus, Pittsburgh, 
New York, Boston (dates not yet to hand). 

Matters Theosophical seem to be in a flourishing condition at 
Boston, Mass., and the surrounding district. New rooms have been 
taken and monthly conversaziones inaugurated. Several weekly classes 
are also actively maintained, and the Blavatsky Lodge method of admit- 
ting visitors by tickets to public meetings adopted. The Lodges at 
Malden and Cambridge are also in a flourishing condition, and a 
Harvard T.S. has just been founded with eleven charter members. 
The members are all Harvard men, and our friend Claude F. Wright 
has had much to do with it, assisted by Geo. D. Ayers, the hard- 
working President of the Boston Lodge, who is an old Harvard man 
himself. The list of lectures for November and December published 
by the Boston T.S. is most interesting, and the lectures delivered by 
C. F. Wright, who has been staying at the ‘‘Hub,” were much appre- 
ciated. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Auckland, New Zealand.—The local Theosophical Society is still 
making progress in a quiet and steady way. When first formed it had 
its quarters in a room in the Masonic Institute, where other meetings 
were held on nights the room was not occupied by the Theosophical 
Society. This was felt to be inconvenient, as no library could be 
formed or a place of meeting established for members in the moments 
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of leisure or relaxation from business. After considering the matter, 
it was agreed to rent a very commodious room at 315, Victoria Arcade, 
adjoining the General Post Office, which has been furnished and occu- 
pied for several months to the manifest comfort of members. A small 
library is being established, and a reading club is in full operation, 
During every month a general meeting of members and associates is 
held for the purpose of transacting business and for mutual instruc- 
tion, also two informal meetings, together with an open meeting for 
members and friends, at which papers, original and extracted, are read, 
and questions by Visitors answered to the best of our ability. 

Thus were we quietly proceeding, and the circle who knew of our 
existence gradually becoming wide, when about six weeks ago we 
were dragged into the full glare of publicity. The Rev. C. Carter, at 
one time connected with the Baptist Mission in Ceylon, but now resi- 
dent in Auckland, was induced, by some of the officers of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, to deliver a lecture upon Theosophy in the 
large Hall of the Association on Sunday afternoon. The attendance 
was large, and the first lecture, being chiefly occupied by a rather 
rough handling of H. P.B., created a wide interest in the subject, and 
a second lecture was announced a fortnight later. In the meantime 
some of our friends took exception to several of Mr. Carter’s state- 
ments, and the chief paper in the Colony, the Mew Zealand Herald, 
though Conservative in tone, and its proprietor and most of its 
literary staff believed to have a strong leaning to orthodoxy, gener- 
ously opened its columns to the discussion. Since then the paper 
warfare has gone merrily on, and though Mr. Carter originally intended 
to confine himself strictly to the lecturer’s platform, he has had to join 
in the fray in the correspondence columns of the /fera/d. At the close 
of his second lecture, he found that a third one was necessary to deal 
with Karma and Reincarnation, which lecture was delivered on a Sunday 
afternoon to a crowded audience, and in reply to a question put by the 
Secretary of the Theosophical Society Mr. Carter announced that a 
fortnight afterwards he would devote a special lecture to the discussion 
of the law of Karma. ‘Thus between the notices of Mr. Carter’s 
lectures in the local press and the generous action of the Herald 
people in opening the columns of that paper to the discussion on the 
subject, some knowledge of Theosophy, together with a knowledge of 
the fact that a local society exists, has been brought under the notice 
of tens of thousands of people who probably would not otherwise have 
heard or known aught of the subject. Itis the intention of the society 
to make a public statement of the Theosophical side of the question 
when Mr. Carter’s lectures terminate. 


Sydney, N.S.W.—The first of a series of lectures on Theosophy 
was given in the Lemurian Lodge, Sydney (the Olcott Lodge re- 
christened) on October 22nd. The subject was Zhe Basis of Theosophy, 
and Mr. F. W. Willans, the Secretary and pro ¢em. President, aroused 
a good deal of interest by his lecture, which was very favourably 
reported in the papers. 

The Secretary reports that his Lodge is forging ahead and is 
getting quite a strong body. An Australian lahan is being started; it 
is printed by ‘‘Copier” process at first, but it is hoped that later on the 
paper will evolve into type. A Lending Library has been established 
in connection with the Sydney Theosophical Literature Depot, and is 
already extensively used. A printed syllabus of lectures is issued. 


Theosophical 


AND 


Mostic Publications. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (Wadras). 


Vol. XIV, No. 2:—1. Old Diary Leaves, 
VIII.—H. S. Olcott. 2. Wisdom of the 
Upanishads—Raina Prasad. 3. Ignorant 
Persecutions—N. D. K. 4. The ‘“Cun- 
ning Man” once more—Frederick William 
Thurston. 5. Shri Shankaradcharya’s 
Mahavakya-darpanam — B. P. Narasi- 
miah. 6. The Hermetic Philosophy: 
The Esoteric Key of East and West—J. 
W. Brodie-Innes. 7. A Fragment of an 
Osage Tradition—Percival Graham. 8. 
William Stainton Moses—H. S. Olcott. 
9g. Does the Soul Survive?—Hellenbach. 
10. A Translation of the Sankhya-Tattva- 
Kaumudi of Vachaspati Misra—Ganga- 
natha Jha. 11. Reviews. 12. Correspond- 
ence. 13. Supplement. 


1. Leaf VIII deals mostly with the first 
meeting of the T. S. and a description of 
the people present. 2. A most instructive 
and interesting paper; should be read by 
students of Occultism, especially if they 
have a knowledge of ‘‘correspondences.”’ 
3. A legend of the parents of Dnyanesh- 
war, who is claimed to have written the 
most learned commentary in Mahrathi on 
the Bhagavad Gité. It is cast in the 
usual mythological mould of Paurdnic 
narratives. 4. Govind Chetty is once 
more interviewed, and his thought-read- 
ing powers tested. 5. The question that 
arises is whether Shri Shankaracharya is 
really responsible for all the writings 
attributed to him; and, if so, whether 
the contents of them severally are all to 
be set down to his karma; or whether, 
on the contrary, pupils are responsible 
for a great deal that is attributed to the 
master. 6. An excellent paper, which 
we are glad to see is to be continued. 
Mr. Brodie-Innes finds a connecting link 
between Eastern and Western Esoteri- 
cism in Egypt and its ancient Wisdom. 
We agree with him most cordially, and 


believe that the root of the Western tree 
was in Egypt, that land of the White 
Brotherhood, whereeven now there peeps, 
amid the heaped-up relics of what was 
greatness even in degeneracy, the shreds. 
of the pure white garments of her days 
of Wisdom. 7. A remarkably interesting 
paper, showing the similarity of the tra- 
dition of the Osage Indians (as described 
in the Annual Report of the U.S. Bureau 
of Ethnology for 1884-5) with some of 
the ideas of the Book of Dzyan, as trans- 
lated in the Secret Doctrine. There is a 
striking resemblance of the Osage with 
the Zuni folk-lore, and both tribes have 
a Secret Society of seven degrees. They 
are also perfectly aware of the allegorical 
nature of their traditions. As an old 
Osage chief says: 

Of course we do not believe that our ancestors 

were the birds and animals told of in tradition. 
These things are only wa-wi-ku-shd-ye (symbols) 
of something else. 
8. A most appreciative notice of the 
character and work of ‘“‘M.A., Oxon.,” 
the late leader of Spiritualism in Eng- 
land and the editor of our contemporary, 
Light. 


THE PATH (New York). 

Vol. VII, No. 6:—1. Seventeen Years 
Ago and Now. 2. Salvation by Faith— 
Alexander Fullerton. 3. Scientific Sal- 
vation—Alexander Fullerton. 4. From 
Ostende to London—A. Keightley. 5. 
Two Theosophical Events. 6. Dogma- 
tism in the T.S. 7. Rings, Rounds, and 
Obscuration. 8. What Shall We Call 
Ourselves?—M. Loring Guild. 9. Cities 
under Cities— Bryan Kinnavan. 10. 
Literary Notes. 11. Mirror of the Move- 
ment. 12. Notices. 


1. A comparison between what the 
state of the T. S. now is and what slender 
prospects it seemed to have at the be- 
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ginning. 2. A good article, ending as 
follows: 

And so we are saved by faith. Not faith in 
another’s merits, but in the possibility of evolving 
our own; not faith in another’s atoning work, but 
in our ability to so work that atonement shall be 
needless; not faith in a visionary mechanism of 
substitution, but in the universal scheme of Law; 
not faith in ecclesiastical systems, but in divine 
order; not faith in a revelation from God, but in 
a revelation of God. Braced with such faith, sal- 
vation progresses steadily toitsend. Itis a salva- 
tion from ignorance and paucity and feebleness, a 
salvation of the Divine in man from the animal. 
3. A commion sense paper on that gener- 
ally misunderstood term ‘conversion.’ 
4. Describes how H. P. B. was brought 
from Ostende to Norwood to start into 
life the germ of the European Section. 
5. Some notes on the retractation of the 
libel on H. P. B. by the New York Sun, 
and on the resumption of office by the 
P.T.S. 6. An interesting collection of 
opinions from prominent members of the 
Society in America as to whether the 
T. S. is or is not dogmatic. They are all 
of opinion that it is not. 7. An interest- 
ing and instructive paper from the pen 
of the editor. 8. The writer thinks we 
should call ourselves Theosophists, giving 
the term the meaning of those who strive 
to reach Divine Wisdom. 9. Bryan Kin- 
navan puts forward an old theory of the 
astral prototypes of cities. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colomeéo). 


Vol. IV, Nos. 38, 39: — 1. Death—and 
After—Annie Besant. 2. Organization. 
3. The Sangamitta Girls’ School. 4. 
Buddhist Activities. 5. Notes and News. 
6. Wise Sayings. 

6. Here are two wise sayings worth 
remembering: 

Poverty often deprives a man of all spirit and 
virtue. Itis hard for an empty bag to stand up- 
right. 

A pleasant jest in time of misfortune is courage 
to the heart, strength to the arm, and digestion to 
the stomach. 

Nos. 41, 42:— 1. Theosophy—Annie 
Besant. 2. Absurdities of Hymn-writing. 
3. The Quarter-mile Clause. 4. The Evi- 
dences of Buddhism. 5. Practice and 
Precept — Dhammaramsi. 6. Monthly 
Report of Work in the Central and 
North-western Provinces. 7. Correspon- 
dence. 8. Buddhist Processions. 9. 
Fighting the Lord. ro. Activities. II. 
An Old Legend—J. Bowles Daly, LL.D. 
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12. Pundari—Lafcadio Hearn. 
Results of Christianity. 


13. Some 
14. Notes. 


5. A pleasing legend of the Buddha, in 
which the following explanatory simile is 
used: 

As a shepherd who tends another’s flock, gets 
only his pay (but has no claim to the produce of 
the cow, as milk, butter, etc.), so the man, who, 
mastering the three Pitakas, preaches it to others, 
but carries it not into actual practice himself (by 
striving to attain to the higher stage) inherits not 
the noblest fruit of the Sramanya Dharma (but 
gets only the transitory praise of the world or the 
slight services of his disciples for his learning). 
On the other hand, he who though preaching but 
little, strives according to the Dharma to attain 
the highest stages, whose clear-seeing mind has 

ecome entirely free from the threefold passion, 
. .. he inherits the noblest fruit of the Sramanya 
Dharma. 

10. A clever piece of writing by Dr. Daly. 

Nos. 35-38 of the Luddhist have unfor- 
tunately not come to hand. Under the 
new editing the journal is far more 
vigorous. 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 

III, No. 9:—1. Tribune Théoso- 
Lettres qui m’ont Aidé— 
Translation. 3. Personalité et Indivi- 
dualité—Arthur Arnould. 4. Notes et 
Réflexions. 5. L’Homme— Dr. Pascal. 
6. Introduction A l’Etude de la Doctrine 
Secréete—Un Disciple. 7. La Clef de la 
Théosophie—Translation. 8. Echos du 
Monde Théosophique. 9. Echos du Monde 
Littéraire. 

Nearly half the number is taken up 
with the study on the Secret Doctrine, 
which, though admirable and containing 
a comparative table of geological strata, 
Races, etc., of value, is far out of pro- 
portion to the size of the review, and will 
certainly damp the coutributive ardour of 
the average reader. 3. A useful paper. 
5. Dr. Pascal’s article is excellent, but 
tou difficult again for the average reader. 
There is, however, a mistake in the first 
table. The Vedantic Koshas cannot be 
added to, and form no part of, the nomen- 
clature of the Esoteric Philosophy. There 
may be some correspondence between the 
Vedantic divisions and those of the Occult 
Philosophy, but they are very far from 
identical, as stated exoterically. 


Vol. 
phique. 2. 


THEOSOPHICAL SIFTINGS (London). 
Vol. V, No. 12:—Man’s relation to the 
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Phenomenal World — Oswald Murray. 
This is a very carefully thought-out paper 
by a lover of transcendental philosophy 
and occultism. The author states that: 


The universe in all its manifold variety is the 
external manifestation of one all-pervading uni- 
versal element, of which we ourselves are in- 
dividualizations, and of which our surroundings 
are other aspects. 


Further Mr. Murray points out the 
fallacy of considering Time and Space to 
have any reality in themselves. 

Time is not perceived, itis conceived. Similarly, 
space may be defined as an order of relatives co- 
existing in perception, in thought. 


The difference between metaphysic and 
occultism is stated as follows: 


Metaphysic limits its introspection to the state 
of modal-consciousness, while occultism affirms 
the possibility of volitionally liberating conscious- 
ness from self-restrictions, and, reverting to its 
original state of freedom, impel itself into con- 
scious communion with its basic source, and from 
there regard its circumference transitively and 
know, not as in a state of individuation, where 
things are known apart, in separation of subject 
and object, but in identity. 


After pointing out the .divergencies 
between transcendentalism and occult- 
ism, Mr. Murray summarizes the basis of 
unity between them. 


‘To both schools consciousness is the sole Reality 
in the Universe; the Ultimate Reality of Being. 
To both, the only Reality in the phenomenal world 
is its presence in consciousness. ‘To both, a 
sensible world, independent of sense-perception 
in consciousness, is a baseless assumption. ‘To 
both, consciousness is the permanent element, and 
phenomena temporary and impermanent. Toboth, 
time, space, individuation, are modes, and the 
phenomenal world is the plane of manifestation, 
self-determined by consciousness, for experience 
and self-realization. To both, therefore, the Uni- 
verse is a Universe of experience. ‘To both, man 
is an individualization of Universal Consciousness, 
which to both, is the equivalent to what in the 
popular conception is termed ‘God.’ Man may 
thus be defined by both schools as ‘God in states 
of progression.’’ Both relate their ethics to their 
first principle and formulate their conduct in 
accord with what they know of the Universe. 


THE VAHAN (London). 


Vol. II, No. 5. — Questions XCI- 
XCVII: — This is a more interesting 
number than usual. The logical deduc- 
tion of a ‘‘personal Devil’? drawn from 
the theory of a ‘personal God” comes 
up for enquiry. Non-resistance to evil 
in the case of others provokes various 
expressions of opinion, as also does the 
incident of the “cursing of the fig-tree” 


by Jesus. The moral responsibility of 
the hypnotizer and hypnotized when 
crime is committed is thrashed ont, and 
the habitability of the planets is dis- 
cussed. The editor writes a disquisition 
on the meaning of the Sanskrit term, 
Maya, which is so poorly translated by 
the Enelish word Illusion; and the eso- 
teric explanation of Hell is attempted. 
Five columns of interesting Activities 
complete a very readable number. 


THE PRASNOTTARA (Madras). 
Vol. II, No. 22 Questions [23nue 
LXVII:—The first question deals with 
the evolution of the principles. ‘The 
following answer quotes the ten-fold 
division of Dharma from J7anu (vi. 92): 
(1) Patience or steadiness; (2) Forgiveness; (3) 
Restraint of senses and appetites; (4) Abstinence 


from theft and unlawful gain; (5) Purity (physical 
and mental); (6) Control over physical organs; 


(7) Wisdom; (8) Learning; (9) Truth; and (10) 


Freedom from anger. 

This is followed by an interesting 
problem on Karma, and the last question 
deals with the common saying in the 
East, “fire in the forehead.’ This is 
explained as either the “light of the 
third, or Shiva’s eye”; or of the “aura” 
round the head; or the ‘‘astral fire” of 
one of the Chakrams or neryous centres 
in the head; or as ‘‘odic force.” 


DEPARTMENT OF BRANCH WORK, 

American Section, Paper No. 28:—“A 
Theosophical Chat.” A continuation of 
the last paper. We, however, doubt very 
much the wisdom of continued papers in 
this series; a Branch Work Paper should 
be complete in itself. Itis also question- 
able whether the chatty style lends dignity 
to discussion. 

Indian Section, Paper No. 22:—‘* Methods 
of Philosophical Research” (a paper read 
before the Bangalore Cantonment Branch 
of the T.S., by N. P. Sabramania Aiyer, 
F.T.S.). Our brother, in attempting to 
explain a phenomenon from the Theo- 
sophic standpoint, quotes as follows from 
someone, apparently H. P.B. 


Impressions, therefore, from the material world 
impinge on our physical senses and set in vibra- 
tion the molecular constituents of the organs. 
‘These provoke a corresponding series of vibrations 
which react on the occult centres of sensatic 
which are in the Linga Sharira. The outer and t 
inner centres of sensation would have refu 
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function had they not been vibrant with Prana. 
These vibrations propagated into the mental 
plane, wherein they get diffused among the cere- 
bral centres, would remain only vibratory move- 
ments, did not Kiama interpret them into feelings. 

This is followed by a short but reason- 
able paper, entitled, “Why we do not 
Remember our Past Lives,” by R. W. N. 


PAUSES (Bombay). 

Vol. II, No. 2:—1z. Notes and News. 
2. An Epitome of Zhe Key to Theosophy 
—D. 3. A Study of Poetry from the 
Standpoint of Theosophy: II. — Long- 
fellow—D. 4. Salvation: How to attain 
it—Anant Bapu Shastri Joshi, F-.T.S., 
President-Founder, Aryan ‘Theological 
Society, Dharwar. 5. From Unbelief to 
Attainment—Dr. Phelon. 6. The Soul 
—Alexander Wilder, M.D. 7. A Study of 
“Mainyo-i-Khard” — D. 8. “Whence, 
Where, and Whither’—Eternity—from 
Lucifer. 

No. 3:—1I. What our Society Needs 
Most—from 7he Path. 2. Conscience— 
from The Path. 3. Fighting against 
Human Nature—from 7he New Califor- 
nian. 4. Notes on Karma—Workman. 
5. Emerson and Theosophy. 


5. The author quotes Emerson as 
follows: 


Of the Universal Mind each individual man is 
one more incarnation. It is a secret which every 
intellectual man quickly learns, that besides his 
privacy of power as an individual, there is a great 
public power on which he can draw, by unlocking, 
at all risks, his human doors, and suffering the 
ethereal tides to roll and circulate through him; 
then he is caught up in the life of the universe, 
his speech is thunder, his thought is law. ‘The 
universal soul is alone the creator of the Useful 
and the Beautiful; therefore, to make anything 
useful or beautiful, the zzdfvidual (mind) must be 
submitted to the Universal Mind. ‘There is but 
one Reason. The mind that made the world is 
not ove mind but ¢rke mind. Every man is an 
inlet to the same, and to all of the same. 


TEOSOFISK TIDSKRIFT (Stockholm). 

Noy. 1892:—1. The Seven Principles in 
Man—Ellen Bergmann. 2. A Talk on 
Mahatmas—from Zhe Path. 3. What 
our Society most Requires—from 7he 
Path. 4. Spiritualism, Old and New. 5. 
Questions and Answers. 6. New Publi- 
cations: A Sketch of Mrs. Besant: taken 
from The Review of Reviews. 7. Theo- 
sophical Activities. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdant). 


Vol. I, No. 7:—1. Thoughts about the 
“World Soul”—from Lucifer. 2. The 
Key to Theosophy — Translation. 3. 
Epitome of Theosophical Teachings — 
Translation. 4. Spirituality — Transla- 
tion. 5. Lighton the Path—Translation. 
6. Conviction, Observation, Evidence— 
Amo. 7. Moses—Afra. 8. The Seven 
Principles of Man— Translation. 9. 
Glossary. 10. Theosophical Activities. 


THE SPHINX. 

(There is a slight difficulty about re- 
viewing this German monthly, as it 
arrives always after Lucifer has gone to 
press; also our German reviewer being 
non-resident and an uncertain quantity, 
the two are not always coincident.) 

October SfAina has an elaborate com- 
parison by O. Pliimacher between the 
Editors recent work Lust, Leid und 
Liebe, and von Hartmann’s Philosophy of 
the Unconscious. Itisan “echt-deutsche”’ 
production, and may be studied by those 
versedin German philosophies. ‘‘Kehren 
wir Zuriick?” (Shall we Return?) by Hel- 
lenbach, is a treatise on Reincarnation, 
which he shows to be in harmony with 
the conclusions of science, philosophy, 
and religion on theirown ground; at the 
same time he disposes skilfully of the 
usual objections. Dr. Karl du Prel dis- 
courses on “Theories of Clairvoyance.”’ 
He introduces the interesting account of 
Bach’s dream with regard to a spinet 
and his finding inside it, as indicated by 
automatic writing, a quatrain written by 
the King of France, Henri III. A fuller 
account is to be found, he says, in Pro- 
fessor Perty and in Robert Dale Owen’s 
Debatable Land. ove for the birds is 
inculcated in a paper by Ernst Hallier, in 
which he gives some statistics as to the 
wanton destruction of bird-life for the 
sake of fashion, and appeals to women to 
set their faces against it, as well as against 
the confinement of birds and animals in 
cages and dens, where they die by slow 
torture. ‘Tales, correspondence, and 
notices make up the rest of the number. 

November Sphinx opens with a paper 
by the editor (Dr. Hiibbe Schleiden) on 
“Theosophy and Mysticism’ in relation 
to Spiritualism and Occultism. He con- 
siders each a step to the next one above, 
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beginning with Spiritualism and ending 
with Mysticism. It is full of suggestion 
forthought. ‘The First Psalm,” a poem 
by Franz Evers, andasmallerone, ‘‘Faith,”’ 
by Bruno Speermann, both repay perusal. 
“Voga,” by W. von Saintgeorge, is an ac- 
count of the various forms of Yoga, with 
some notice of the books and pamphlets 
issued within recent years on the subject. 
Christian Bering discourses on the “‘Ideal- 
Naturalism of Richard Wagner.” Dr. du 
Prel contributes another paper on ‘“Clair- 
voyance”’ and “Astral Apparitions,” this 
latter being the best translation I can 
furnish of ‘“Doppelgangerei.” “Tolstoi 
on Science and Art,” by Raphael von 
Koeber, with the usual complement of 
light ethical stories, besides two short 
papers on ‘“‘Magic or Suggestion?” and 
“Thoughts on Death” make up a very 
interesting number. 


THE NEW CALIFORNIAN (Los 
Angeles, Calif, U.S.A.). 


Vol. II, No. 4:—1. Keynotes. 2. As- 
trologia Sana—G. E. Wright. 3. The 


Message of the King — Stanley Fitz- 
patrick. 4. ‘Hells and Devils”—Jerome 
A. Anderson, M.D. 5. The Astral Plane: 
Magnetism—H. T. Patterson. 6. The 
Curse—L. A. O. 7. A Scientific Analysis 
of the Units of Matter—Dr. W. H. 
Masser. 8. Cosmopolitan Correspondence 
—R.H. 9g. Editorial Notes. 


The paper on astrology is written by 
one who has evidently studied the sub- 
ject, and Dr. Anderson’s paper is quite 
up to his record. 6. Miss Off prints the 
“curse of Rome used in excommunica- 
tion’’—a most horrible and awful male- 
diction—and follows it by some of those 
holy and peace-breathing lines put into 


the mouth of Gautama in 7he Light of 


Asia, so that the difference of utterance 
between priestcraft and a true spiritual 
teacher is brought into sharp contrast. 
Such malediction has, of course, nothing 
to do with true Christianity. 


THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST 
(Seattle, Wash., U.S.A.). 

Vol. I, No. 12:—1. Theosophy in a Few 
Words. 2. Judas Iscariot—E. B. Rambo. 
3. Report of the Third Ad-interim Con- 
vention of the Pacific Coast Branches. 
4. Theosophic News. 


LOCILER. 


Two practical common-sense articles 
and an interesting report of the good 
work done by the ‘‘far West” Theo- 
sophists. 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Dublin). 


Vol. I, No. 2:—1. A Word upon the 
Objects of the Theosophical Society—G. 
W. Russell. 2. Occultism and Modern 
Science—“‘Righ.” 3. Work—G. A. H. 
Johnston. 4. Father Clarke and Theo- 
sophy—H. M. Magee. 5. Reviews and 
Notes. 6. Our Work. 


We suggest as the most practical way 
of showing appreciation of the plucky 
undertaking of our Irish Brothers that 
our Lodges and members should sub- 
scribe for a year. The modest sum of 
1s. 6d. per annum should be sent to the 
Editor, 3, Upper Ely Place, Dublin. A 
sight of the journal may induce other 
Lodges to emulate so praiseworthy an 
example. 

JOURNAL OF THE MAHA-BODHI 

SOCIETY (Calcutta). 


Vol. I, No. 7:—1. The History of the 
Great Temple at Buddha Gaya (continued). 
2. Buddhism: The Religion of Humanity. 
3. Buddhist Text Society of India. 4. 
The Panca Sila. 5. Classification of 
Karma. 6. Buddhist Activities. 7. Se- 
lections. 


2. The following extract from the 
Callavagga, x. 5, is interesting: 


Of whatsoever doctrines thou shalt be conscious, 
Gotami, that they conduce to passion and not to 
peace, to pride and not to veneration, to wishing 
for much and not to wishing for little, to love of 
society and not to seclusion, to sloth and not to 
the exercise of zeal, to being hard to satisfy 
and not to content, verily mayest thou then, 
Gotami, bear in mind that that is not Dhamma, 
that is not Vinaya, that is not the teaching of the 
Master. But of whatsoever doctrines thou shalt 
be conscious, Gotami, that they conduce to peace 
and not to passion, to veneration and not to pride, 
to wishing for little and not to wishing for much, 
to seclusion and not to love of society, to the exer- 
cise of zeal and not to sloth, to content and not to 
querulousness, verily mayest thou then bear in 
mind that that is Dhamma, and that is Vinaya, 
and that the teaching of the Master. 


5. The following classification of Karma 
will also be of interest to students: 
Drishta Dharma vedya Karma—Karma whose 
results are forthwith shown, at least, in this life. 
Abhut Karma—Karma that has no energy to 
work out in this life. 
Upapadya vedya Karma—VLatent Karma that 
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lies in wait to work out when opportunity occurs 
There is not one who is free from this Karma. 

Yad Garuka Karma—Powerful Karma that 
gives no opportunity for lesser or ordinary Karma 
to work out. 

Yad Bahula Karma —¥ffectual Karma which 
works out according to the preponderating influ- 
ence one has over the other, either good or bad. 

Yada Sanna Karma—Potential Karma of the 
dying individual ready to come into activity before 
any other Karma. 

Janaka Karma—Karma that works out at birth 
only. 

U pastambaka—Dynamic Karma, either good 
or bad, that works out in successive births (ac- 
cording to its nature). 

Upapidaka—Karma either good or bad which 
has a counter-influence over the other. 

Upaghataka or Upacchedaka—Kffectual Karma 
that does not allow the weaker Karma to operate; 
or an individual latent Karma, either good or bad, 
which is dynamic, and having the force of weak- 
ening all the rest. 


THE SANMARGA BODHINI (Angilo- 
Telugu: Bellary). 

Vol. II, Nos. 38-42:—To be noticed; 
I. Mistaken Ideas. 2. Dishonesty in 
Commerce. 3. Bhagavad Gitéa—V. V.S. 
Avadhani, B.A., F.T.S. 4. The Sanskrit 
Language and Library—B. P. Narasi- 
miah, B.A., F.T.S. 5. Early Marriage. 6. 
A False Judge of Hindtism. 7. Why I 
am a Theosophist—Annie Besant. 


GUL AFSHAN (Anglo-Gujerali: 
Bombay). 

Vol. XV, No. 1:—1. True Glory. 2. Vac- 
cination: Fable v. Fact. 3. Chinese Ode. 
4. Chay-Chav. 

THE LIGHT OF THE EAST (Calcutta). 

Vol. I, No. 2:-—-1. Two Pictures. 2. A 
Study of Bhagavad Giléd. 3. Animal 
Magnetism. 4. A Glossary of Technical 
Terms. 5. The Yoga Philosophy. 6. 
Oriental Tennyson. 7. The Vision of 
Shukra. 


1. Evidently written by a Brahman, a 
Shastri and a lover of Yoga. Well worth 
perusal. 2. Deals with the Sankhya 
system referred to in the Gitd. 3. A good 
paper. 4. Interesting: of course the 
definitions are all from the Veddantic 
standpoint, ¢.g.: 

Karma. Is equivalent to Basana [Vasan4] or the 
exercise of wll, Thoughts whether good or bad 
are included in the term Karma. 

Basana. Will-power; more properly the attrac- 
tion of mind for earthly objects, which is the 
cause of rebirth. It is called Tanha by the 
Buddhists. 


5. Gives a good general view of the divi- 
sions aud some of the stages of Yoga, but 
adds no fresh information. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL RAY (Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A). 


Vol. I, No. 1:—Appearing almost simul- 
taneously with Zhe Jrish Theosophist, 
another small Theosophical magazine has 
sought the hight under somewhat similar 
circumstances. The little paper owes its 
genesis to the indefatigable exertions of 
Bro. W. W. Harmon, who is to be most 
heartily congratulated on the artistic 
get-up of his work. It is well printed, 
and the announcements and information 
are clear and business-like. The first 
number is entirely occupied by a reprint 
of W. Q. Judge’s article on H. P. Blavat- 
sky, which appeared in the columns of 
the New York Sun, on the recent occasion 
of that paper’s retractation of the libel it 
published two years ago. It also con- 
tains a very good portrait of H. P. B. It 
is issued monthly by the Boston Theo- 
sophical Publishing Company, 30, Brom- 
field Street. The price is five cents a 
number or fifty cents fer annum, and 
for purposes of free distribution the Ray 
will be sent to individuals or Branches, 
in lots of fifty or more, at cost. The 
spirit of determination that produces 
such results as the /ay is the ‘“‘power of 
success” inthe T.S. <Abite, facite similia. 


THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
SCOTTISH LODGE T.S. (Edinburgh). 

Part IV:—1. The Scottish Lodge—A 
Retrospect and a Prospect. 2. Thought 
Transference — an Attempted Explana- 
tion. 3. How do we Know there is an 
Ether? 4. A Scottish Lodge Discussion 
on the Atom. 

1. We cordially admire the work of the 
Scottish Lodge, and are therefore sorry 
that the introductory paper is of so criti- 
cal a nature, but we are tired of criti- 
cisms, and so will not add further to their 
number. 2. A good paper from the scien- 
tific standpoint. 3. An interesting sketch 
of the ether of science, with some refer- 
ence to vorticalatoms. 4. The mysterious 
atom eludes its pursuers. 


PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 
land, O., U.S.A.). 


This is an appendix to the Report of 


(Cleve- 
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the Sixth Annual Convention of the 
American Section T.S.:—1. Cyclic Im- 
pression and Return and our Evolution 
—W. QO. Judge. 2. Schools of Meta- 
physical Healing—Dr. Archibald Keight- 
ley. 3. Materialism and Spiritualism 
versus Occultism— Dr. J. W. Buck. 4. 
Some Thoughts on Reincarnation—G. 
R. S. Mead. 5. Theosophy and Nine- 
teenth Century Pessimism—William E. 
Gates. 6. The Way to the Path—Mrs. 
M. L. Brainard. 

A very interesting collection of papers, 
which we referred to at the time of the 
Convention, but which we are exceed- 
ingly pleased to now welcome as an addi- 
tion to Theosophical literature. The 
price is not given, but no doubt copies 
can be procured from the /a/h office, 
New York. 

EPITOME DES DOCTRINES THEO- 
SOPHIQUE (Paris). 

This is a translation of W. Q. Judge's 

pamphlet. by M. A. Oppermann. It is 
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BOW CLUB. 


Hon. Mrs. Powys (5s. a week for 22 weeks) - 
Hon. O. Cuffe (2s. 6d. a week for November 
A. R. (10s. a week to April 30th) - 

W. (2s. 6d. a week for four weeks) 


E. Wright - 
Anon - - 
a GoW. - 
J. P. Thomasson - 
Mee - - 


Mrs. Sharpe kindly sent a sack of potatoes—a very 


SOUP KITCHEN. 


ji Gane : 


SANGAMITTA GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
“Children's Hour, “isa. Cal: 


‘The H.P.B. PRess, Printers to the Theosophical Society, 42, Henry Street, Regent’ 
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printed in the Libliothégue de la Renais- 


sance Orientale, and can be procured from — ec. 
“Le Siége de la Société Théosophique,” 5 Pig 
30, Boulevard St. Michel, Paris: price, RN 
1 fr. 50—somewhat prohibitive figures for p oe 
so small a book. es Free 
h s 
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THE UPADHI (Sydney, N.S.W.). ’ 


This little chromographed paper is the i 
semi-astral prototype of the Australian 
Vihan that is to be. It purports to be 
an Australian monthly Theosophical pub- 
lication of news and opinions. And its 
motto is, ‘“‘Believe only that which ap- 
peals to your reason,” taken from a dis- 
course of Gautama, the: Buddha. The © 
editor 1s our energetic and hard-working 
brother, Mr. T. W. Willans, P. O. Box 
1292, who is the inspirer of the whole 
undertaking. We hope that the appre- 
ciation of our brother’s efforts will take e 
practical shape, and that the next number 
will appear in printed form. We have 
known great things start from less. 
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VOL. XI, LONDON, JANUARY 15H, 1893. 


No. 65. 


The Theosophical Society is in no way responsible for any opinions, in signed or 
unsigned articles, that appear in this Magazine. Nor does the Editor 
necessarily agree with the opinions expressed in signed articles. 


On the atch-Totver. 


NCE again the Western New Year is with us, accompanied by 

the ordinary English greetings of “happiness,” “prosperity,” 

and the like. It is a somewhat remarkable fact that we seldom or 
never hear the wish that the New Year may be “useful.” Theo- 
sophists might do worse than emphasize this side of the New Year 
congratulations, in contradistinction to the continual dwelling upon 
the personal aspect. Good resolutions, too, are the order of the day, 
and each of us probably knows many cases in which the last hours 
of the old year have been made a sort of judgment day for the 
sumining up of past misdeeds, with somewhat chaotic resolves for 
future good. It cannot be too strongly insisted on that in the con- 
duct of life true progress is not made by spasmodic leaps and 
bounds, nor by driving off the amendment of character to certain 
times and seasons. ‘There is far too much in the West of the “clean 
slate” idea, and one great good that Theosophy is doing is the 
teaching to men and women the truth that there is no making a 
tabula rasa of life at any particular moment, and that the shirking 
of duty to-day weakens our chances of performing that duty to- 
morrow. ‘The number of New Year good resolutions made from 
the ordinary standpoint is probably about equalled by the number of 
times such resolutions are forgotten in the early days of the new- 
born first month. As our first Theosophical New Year card had it: 


The sense of Duty cometh first; 
Then followeth Stead/astness ; 
And zealous Work the jewel is 
That crowneth all. 


* 
* * 
As noted in our “ Activities,” Annie Besant’s tour is creating a 


z 
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marked impression in America. In the papers to hand there is an 
almost entire absence of the old ignorance about Theosophy, and 
there is much evidence that an appreciation of its higher aspects and 
deeper meanings is surely making its way. The courage and de- 
votion of our American brethren could ask for no better reward. 
What seems to have “caught on” in Mrs. Besant’s lectures is the 
fact that Theosophy offers a sound and reasonable basis for the 
ethics of life. There have been a good many editorial comments on 
her addresses, and this seems to be a peculiar honour, for such 
comments on lectures are uncommon in America. One of the last 
received, and it is a sample of the rest, says: 


In the first part it was a plea for the science of morals—eloquent, logical, con- 
clusive. It is safe to say that Mrs. Besant’s hearers never heard a sounder, clearer, 
or more eloquent plea for morals on a scientific basis, the pith of which is that a 
thing is good, not because of the dictum of any gospel, but as a fact in nature; a 
fact, a moral truth, obedience to which is as incumbent on one person as another, 
whether of any particular religious faith or of none. ‘The practical value of which 
is, that, though in the clash of creeds and the fury of discussion one may relinquish 
his religious faith, he cannot relinquish his morality, based as it ison facts in nature 
anterior to all creeds. It was very fine indeed, and profitable. 


That editor is not far from the Theosophical kingdom of ethics. 


* 
* * 


The American press seems also to have seized on the idea of 
Reincarnation, and in another part of the article quoted above it is 
stated that there is no more to be said against Reincarnation than 
can be said against every essential of religion. When Reincarna- 
tion was first made a distinct part of our public propaganda it was 
laughed at and derided. So completely had it dropped out of 
Western thought that to most audiences the bare idea that they 
would ever live again in the body on this earth was ludicrous in 
the extreme. Little by little it won its way by the force of its own 
logic, and now, instead of laughter, there is calm consideration and 
the desire to know. It would be absurd to say that people generally 
have been entirely converted to the idea of Reincarnation, but 
probably no strange tenet has so quickly lived down scoffing as 
this corner-stone of Theosophical teaching. The reason is not far 
to seek—it supplies a felt want in human nature. 

* : * 

It has not, however, been all plain sailing with the American 
newspapers. ‘The “‘new journalism” of England has taken kindly 
to the interview, but to see the interviewer at his best (or worst) we 
must go to the States. There, as here, papers are made to sell and 
to suit the taste of particular readers, and what Mrs. Besant has said 
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to reporters has often been twisted and distorted to suit the par- 
ticular views of the particular journal. Notably has this been the 
case with regard to labour matters. But our English press is some- 
times not behind the American in misconception and misrepresenta- 
tion. A week or two ago the Lvening Standard, one of the soberest 
and most respectable of the London dailies, stated that Mrs. Besant 
in despair of making headway with Theosophy in England, had 
renounced this poor country and taken the headquarters of the T. S. 
over to New York. 
* = * 

The J/orning, a London daily journal, has started a mild boom 
on what it calls the ‘““New Spiritualism,” the foundation of which 
was a letter by Dr. Parker, of the City Temple. It does not quite 
appear what “new” spiritualism is, but there is a hint that it is 
“that particular form which claims to find on the higher planes of 
religious thought and feeling a meéting-place, where pure spiritual 
beings may and do hold communications with mortals who have not 
yet discarded their material environment.” ‘This, Dr. Parker seems 
to suggest, might be done by making every church congregational 
meeting a huge séance. Mr. Stuart Cumberland and Mr. Maske- 
lyne, of Egyptian Hall fame, have joined in the correspondence, but 


in them Theosophists will feel no interest. 


* 
* * 


Mr. W. T. Stead, however, has been interviewed, and he has 
undoubtedly given the British public something to talk about. He 
has avowed himself an automatic writer, and says that there is ‘‘no 
escaping from the conclusion that the disembodied spirit of my 
friend writes with my hand.” He also prophesies on facts which 
he says are within his own knowledge, that before many months are 
over the persistence of the individual after death and the possibility 
of communicating with that individual will have been as well 
established on a scientific basis as any other fact in nature. A clair- 
voyant with whom Mr. Stead works has also been interviewed, and 
has made what the newspaper justly describes as “extraordinary 
statements,” for extraordinary they most certainly are to its general 
readers. 


* 
* * 


In the Christmas number of the Review of Reviews, which has 
been forwarded to Luctrrr, Mr. Stead has attempted the bold ex- 
periment of combining what he acknowledges are the incongruous 
elements of a Christmas love story, the information of a guide-book, 
the exposition of the political possibilities latent in the Chicago 
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World’s Fair, and the phenomena of psychometry, clairvoyance, 
telepathy, and automatic handwriting. With the first three of these 
LUCIFER has nothing to do, but the latter is very interesting, for 
Mr. Stead has stated to the J/ornzng reporter that the communica- 
tions referred to in the Christmas number were written with his own 
hand, and he assured him in the ‘‘most solemn and serious manner” 
that he had no idea in the world what his hand was going to write 
when it began to write. To those who know, there is, of course, 
nothing new in a statement like this, but the assertion, coming from 
aman of Mr. Stead’s reputation, will be much more discussed than 


if it had been made by some obscure Spiritualist. 


* 
* * 


To the Theosophist the interest will lie not so much in the fact 
that the communications were made as in what those communica- 
tions were. And here my criticism is the usual Theosophical criti- 
cism. [There is nothing in them that the world did not know 
before, or rather which has not been said and speculated upon by 
spirits in the body. I am speaking of the spiritual philosophy 
which will be found on pp. 118 and 119 of the magazine, and I 
question whether there is a single idea in it which was not thought 
out and discussed by Mr. Stead himself long before he ever heard 
of automatic writing. Take one paragraph only. 

There is much love on earth. Were it not so it would be hell. There is the 
love of the mother for her children, of brother and sister, of young man and 
maiden, of husband and wife, of friends, whether men or women, or whether the 
friendship is between those of the same sex. All these forms of love are the rays 
of heaven in earth. They are none of them complete. They are the sparkling 
light from the diamond facets, the totality of which is God. ‘The meanest man or 


woman who loves, is, so far as they love, inspired by the Divine. The whole secret 


of the saving of the world lies in that—you must have more love, more love, more 
love. And so on. 


* 
* * 


The question at once arises, Was it necessary to go to the 
“other side” for teaching like that—teaching which is the common- 
place in ten thousand various normal directions? And this will 
always be the standing objection to Spiritualism in nearly every 
shape and form. ‘The ordinary sceptic denies the other side entirely. 
I am not a Spiritualist philosophically, but I believe that the Spiri- 
tualists have proved—not the other side completely—but part of the 
other side. But what has that other side brought us from the 
Spiritualistic standpoint? What new light, what fresh knowledge, 
on the real essence of things, on the core and kernel of the universe, 
and of man’s true being? I have before me the last number of 


* 
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Light, which contains some of the records of private séances held 
by its late editor, Mr. Stainton Moses, with a medium who was 
supposed to be controlled by a spirit of a very high order. There 
is in them not one single new idea, nothing which is anything more 
than the outside husk of Eastern and Western Occultism. I have 
investigated Spiritualism, for many years I have read its literature, 
I have listened to trance orations, and have done my best to gain 
light, but so far as regards the real philosophy of being I have 
never yet met with anything which was not already in this-world 
thought. I never get any forwarder. 
es . 

But as regards Theosophy it was different. In it for the first 
time in my life, I came across a distinct and definite body of teach- 
ing about man and the universe and their relations, of which I had 
never before seen any trace; and when to this was added the teach- 
ing that by the conquering of self I could—not passively wait for 
the “other side” to come to me—but go there myself, now, con- 
sciously and of free will, ordinary Spiritualism in all its phases was 
but as the broken toys of babyhood. Between that and true Occult- 
ism is the difference of being controlled and being the controller, of 
the weakness of childhood and the strength of manhood. Between 


the two a really strong soul will not hesitate for a moment. 


* 
* * 


Lately I have come across, some interesting cases of natural 
clairvoyance, using the word natural as meaning untrained and not 
consciously developed. In both instances the clairvoyant was a 
woman, and the person about whom she was most lucid was her 
husband. A gentleman in the north went out for a walk one morn- 
ing, some distance over grassy ground. When he reached home he 
found he had lost the diamond from his ring. His wife told him 
that he should go and look for it, but he refused, as he thought it 
was useless. ‘Thereupon she went herself, he following her at a 
short distance. She took exactly the route that he had taken— 
although he had not told her of it—and on reaching the grassy 
place she suddenly stopped, turned aside a long tuft, and there was 
the diamond. On another occasion she pointed out to him a gentle- 
man who was a perfect stranger to them both, and informed him 
that the latter would have a certain influence over his life, describ- 
ing many of the forthcoming circumstances. ‘The details are too 
long to give here, but everything turned out as predicted. Another 
case, an Irish one this time, was that of a wife who many miles 
away saw minutely what her husband was doing in Dublin during 
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the whole of one evening, although it was accidentally quite con- 
trary to what she expected would be taking place. All three cases 
were told me by the gentlemen themselves. ‘The law of this natural 
clairvoyance seems as yet very obscure in that there is no criterion 
of who are the likely clairvoyants, and no definite reasons why the 
clairvoyant faculties should act in particular ways at particular 
times. It is a field of investigation which is eminently worthy of 


patient research. 


* 
* * 


While the ‘New Spiritualism” is running in the J/ornzng, the 
“New Mesmerism” is running in the Z7mes, and the ‘‘New Hypno- 
tism” in the Pall Mall Gazette. ‘The remarkable thing about it all 
is that, considering the vast storehouse of well-authenticated facts 
with which the writers are dealing, no real attempt is made by them 
to arrive at any definite philosophical explanation of the subject. 
The Pall Mall correspondent has to acknowledge that “Hypnotic 
science, both medical and legal, has made tremendous strides during 
the last few years,” and he goes on to say that in the course of the 
next twelve months several important announcements may be ex- 
pected. As far as regards the advance of the science that advance 
only means as yet to the ordinary experimenter the classification of 
facts. What the important announcements are likely to be I know 
not, but one thing is certain, that ultimately these experimenters 
and the world at large will be driven to Occultism for their true 
theories. For Occultism does explain, and herein lies the strength of 
the occult position. It is more than possible, however, that, as has 
so often happened before, the opponents of Occultism will then deny 
that it was capable of giving them any clue. We, however, can 
possess our souls in patience. 

* * * 

Science and philosophy are supposed to be twin sisters, and 
they certainly are closely related as far as regards intolerance. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, the Positivist, is commonly supposed to be a 
thinker of cool judgment, and to move generally in a state of calm 
equilibrium. But the most bigoted theologian could not have 
screamed louder or scolded more than Mr. Harrison has done with 
regard to the ‘‘New Spiritualism.” According to him it is ‘drivel, 
swindling drivel, to talk about it shows an empty head, and to write 
about it shows a desire to make money by amusing dupes. If Mr. 
Stead believes, then he is bordering on lunacy,” etc., ete. All of 
which is very pretty, but not argument. One wonders whether Mr. 
Harrison would talk like this to Professor Crookes if they met at a 
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gathering of the Royal Society. Mr. Harrison has done much for 
humanity, but he would do much more if he were not quite so ready 
to believe that everybody must be either a knave or a fool who does 
not agree with every item of his Positivism. 


* 
* * 


The article by Mr. St. George Mivart, on ‘“‘Happiness in Hell,” 
which appeared in the December number of the Mexe/eenth Century, 
has attracted a large amount of attention. I hope to deal with it in 
next month’s LucIFER, and so will only say here that it has been 
answered from the orthodox Roman Catholic standpoint in this 
month’s Nzneteenth by Father Clarke, our Theosophical antagonist. 
Needless to say that Father Clarke goes in strongly for utter and 
complete damnation, although he is careful not to comiit himself, 
in so many set words, to actual corporeal flames. In this he is 
behind the Catholic Bishop of Nottingham, who goes in boldly for 
real and material fire. If men would take half as much trouble to 
make people happy by goodness as they do to prove that they will 
be eternally miserable because of evil, goodness would soon become 
the dominant factor in the race. Here again the ‘Theosophical 


position is impregnable—evil ceaseth not by fire but by love. 


* 
* * 


While Mrs. Besant is away I am responsible for the “Watch 
Tower.” Ihave quoted in it words in praise of her, and for that I 
must take the responsibility of my Karma. I do it by signing my 


hame. 
HERBERT BURROWS. 


MAN has a visible and invisible workshop. The visible one is his body; the 
invisible one his imagination. . . . Theimagination is a sunin the soul of man, 
acting in its own sphere as the sun of the earth actsin his. Wherever the latter 
shines, germs planted in the soil grow, and vegetation springs up; and the sun of 
the soul acts in a similar manner, and calls the forms of the soul into existence. 
The spirit is the master, imagination the tool, and the body the plastic material. 
Imagination is the power by which the will forms sidereal entities out of thoughts. 

—Confessio Fraternitatis [R. C.]. 
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a 
Sbarga. 

EVACHAN is often translated as Svarga; it is not quite correct to 
say so. Devachan is our Pitri-Loka, where a Jiva passes a kind 
of dreamy existence; it is the lowest layer, So to say, of Svarga, 

according to the Shastras. There are six other such layers, one higher 
than the other; they are all Bhagi Bhimi, the world of effects, while 
our own world is Karma Bhtmi, the world of Karma [actions]; on 
Kuru Kshetra, where the battle between the Kauravas and the Pandavas 
is being eternally fought, the battle between the Eleven on one side 
and the Seven on the other. 

A Jiva, passing into Svarga, must come again and be born into 
this earth, how enormous soever may be the period of his enjoyment 
and bliss. 

In the higher part of Svarga, the Jiva enjoys the company of those 
Spiritual Beings who, during the preceding Manvantara, have acquired, 
by their Tapas, a right to remain in Svarga during the present Mavan- 
taric period. 

Svarga Bhoga is the result of selfish Karma on the spiritual plane; 
when the inner motive of a man’s suffering or sacrifice, his austerities, 
his helping others, etc., is his own spiritual development, he goes into 
Svarga, where the period of his stay is proportionate to the effect of his 
good Karma in this world. It is only Nish-kama Karma, or actions 
done without the least regard for the benefits that may arise to the doer, 
that brings on Mukti proper. 

In the higher part of Svarga a Jiva, retaining his full consciousness, 
might see this world of ours going into Pralaya and yet be not affected 
by it; he will none the less have to be born in the new world reappear- 
ing from such Pralaya. 

Svarga is the third of the seven Lokas counting from the physical. 
When Svarga with the two lower Lokas go into Pralaya, the fourth or 
the middle Loka becomes uninhabitable to the entities residing therein 
who have all to pass on to the next higher. 

Svarga is also called Svarloka or simply Svah (the word Sva or 
Swa means Self). 

The presiding Deva of Svarga is Indra, who is the God of Akasha, 
(A and Kasha—shining, developing); a new Indra appears after every 
Pralaya destroying the three lower Lokas. The future Indra is now in 
a region called Patala, expiating his sins by suffering, protected by 
Hari. He is called Bali, which means ‘‘sacrifice.’’ 

K. P. MUKHERJI. 
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The Vestures of the Soul. 


Vasansi jirnani yatha vihaya 
Nayani grihnati naro ’parani 
Tatha sharirani vihaya jirnany— 
Anyani sanyati navani dehi. 
As a man casting off worn-out garments takes other new ones, so the lord of 
the body casting off worn-out bodies enters other new ones.—Lhagavad Gitd, ii. 22. 
ANDBOOKS and pamphlets on Theosophy 
system of the Esoteric Philosophy that has been so prominently 
brought forward by H. P. Blavatsky—are to-day so numerous, that 
almost all my readers must be aware of what have been called the 


as taught in the 


seven principles of man. That is to say, that man is regarded from 
seven points of view, although in reality he is ever one entity. This 
has been done, in order that we may get a clearer idea of the complex 
nature of the vehicles, sheaths, garments, or vestures, in which the 
divine consciousness manifests itself in the case of the human being. 
For as in all sciences, so in the greatest science of all—that of the 
human soul—we must resort to analysis, if we would have a clear 
conception of the problem before us. 

Now many systems divide the nature of man, each in its own way. 
In the present paper, however, Iam not going to insist on any precise 
division, but shall endeavour to give you some idea of what some of 
these soul-vestures may be. And by Soul I mean the divine conscious- 
ness in man—which is spoken of sometimes as the SELF—and not the 
restricted idea that is more generally connoted with the term in the 
Western world. Of this SeLr, the Bhagavad Gita speaks as follows: 

This is not born, nor dies it ever, nor having once been will it not be again. 
Unborn, eternal, everlasting, ancient, this is not slain though the body be slain.! 

Aye, no matter how sublime and god-like the body or vesture may 
be—for even that garment of God by which men behold him, as Goethe 
says, the whole conceivable universe, woven in the loom of time, even 
this will perish in the eternities. But the SELF is: 


Eternal, all-pervading, stable, immovable, ancient—this is said to be the un- 
manifestable, this the unthinkable, this the unchangeable.? 


Therefore, as Krishna says: 
Knowing it to be such, pray do not grieve. 


Yes, the Soul has many a garment besides the ‘‘coats of skins” 
that covered the spiritual nakedness of our primeval Selves, in the 


1 ii. 20. 2 ii. 24. 
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childhood of our present Humanity. It was left to the dulled intellect 
of our present age and its immediate predecessors to clothe the naked 
physical bodies of a pictorial Adam and Eve with the skins of wild 
beasts, stitched together, forsooth, by the ‘‘Lord God” himself. It is 
high time to end such a theological farce and publish a revised edition 
of this grand soul-myth, which, if Carlyle had not anticipated us, we 
might very appropriately call the ‘‘sartor resartus,” or stitcher re- 
stitched. Let us first trace the descent of the Soul, or Self, as it 
involves downwards, clothing itself in four main vestures and other 
minor ones, according to the teaching of the Vedantic philosophers 
and seers of ancient India. You will find the passage in that wonderful 
article, ‘‘The Dream of Ravan,” in the December number of LUCIFER, 
1891. The ‘Four States and Tabernacles of Man” are described as 
follows: 


There are four spheres of existence, one enfolding the other!—(r) the inmost 
sphere of Turiya [/z/., the fourth], in which the individualized spirit lives the 
ecstatic life;? (2) the sphere of transition, or Lethe, in which the spirit, plunged in 
the ocean of Ajiana [non-wisdom] or total unconsciousness;* and utterly forgetting 
its real Self,4 undergoes a change of gnostic tendency; and from not knowing at 
all, or absolute unconsciousness, emerges on the hither side of that Lethean 
boundary to a false or reversed knowledge of things (Viparita Jnana), under the 
influence of an illusive Prajia, or belief in, and tendency to, knowledge outward 
from itself, in which delusion it thoroughly believes, and now endeavours to 
realize: whereas the true knowledge which it had in the state of Turiya, or the 
ecstatic life, was all z7¢Ain itself, in which it intuitively knew and experienced all 
things. And from the sphere of Pra-jfa, or out-knowing—this struggle to reach 
and recover outside itself all that it once possessed wz¢hin itself, and lost—to regain 
for the lost intuition an objective perception through the senses and understanding 
—in which the spirit became an intelligence—it merges into (3) the third sphere of 
dreams, where it believes in a universe of light and shade, and where all existence 
is in the way of A-bhasa, or phantasm. There it imagines itself into the Linga- 
deha (Psyche),® or subtle, semi-material, ethereal, soul, composed of a vibrating or 
knowing pentad, anda breathing or undulating pentad. The vibrating or know- 
ing pentad consists of simple consciousness radiating into four different forms of 
knowledge—(a) the egoity or consciousness of self; (6) the ever-changing, devising, 
wishing mind, imagination or fancy; (c) the thinking, reflecting, remembering 
faculty; and (d) the apprehending and determining understanding or judgment.? 

The breathing or undulating pentad contains the five vital aurae—namely, the 
breath of life, and the four nervous ethers that produce sensation, motion, and the 
other vital phenomena. 

From this subtle personification and phantasmal sphere, in due time it pro- 
gresses into (4) the fourth or outmost sphere, where matter and sense are trium- 


1 That is to say, interpenetrating each other, and not like the skins of the onion. 

2 On its own plane of true spiritual consciousness. 

8 As we know consciousness. 

4 Because of this vesture of Ajnana. 

5 That is to say of recovering its primal wisdom or Jaana, which is the same word as Gnésis. 

| 6 This is the Astral Soul, not the Astral Body. 

7 This is the Lower Mind or Manas of the Esoteric Philosophy, and the Antahkarana or Inner 

Organ of the Vedantins, consisting of (2) Ahamkara, (6) Chittam, (c) Manas, (d) Buddhi. 
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phant; where the universe is believed a solid reality; where all things exist in the 
mode of Ak4ra,! substantial form; and where that—which successively forgot 
itself from spirit into absolute unconsciousness and awoke on this side of that 
boundary of oblivion into an intelligence struggling outward, and from this out- 
ward struggling intelligence imagined itself into a conscious, feeling, breathing, 
nervous soul, prepared for further clothing—{where that which does all this] now 
out-realizes itself from soul into a body, with five senses or organs of perception, 
and five organs of action, to suit it for knowing and acting in the external world, 
which it once held within, but has now wrought out of itself.2. (1) The first or 
spiritual state was ecstasy; (2) from ecstasy it forgot itself into deep sleep; (3) from 
profound sleep it awoke out of unconsciousness, but still within itself, into the 
internal world of dreams; (4) from dreaming it passed finally into the thoroughly 
waking state, and the outer world of sense. Each state has an embodiment of 
ideas or language of its own. (1) The universal, eternal, ever-present intuitions 
that be eternally with the spirit in the first, are in the second utterly forgotten for 
a time, and (2) then emerge reversed, limited, and translated into divided successive 
intellections, or gropings, rather, of a struggling and as yet unorganized intelli- 
gence, having reference to place and time, and an external historical world, which 
it seeks but cannot all at once realize outside itself. In the third (3) they become 
pictured by a creative fantasy into phantasms of persons, things and events, in a 
world of light and shade within us, which is visible even when the eyes are sealed 
in dreaming slumber, and is a prophecy and forecast shadow of the solid world 
that is coming. In the fourth (4) the out-forming or objectivity is complete. They 
are embodied by the senses into hard external realities in a world without us. That 
ancient seer (Kavi Purana) which the Gi/é and Mahdbhdérata mention as abiding in 
the breast of each, is (I) first a prophet and poet; then (2) he falls asleep and 
awakes as a blindfold logician and historian, without materials for reasoning, or a 
world for events, but groping towards them; next (3) a painter with an ear for 
inward phantasmal music, too; at last (4) a sculptor carving out hard palpable 
solidities. 

I have ventured on this lengthy quotation because it is one of the 
plainest statements I have yet found of the famous but difficult system 
of Vedantic psychology. It has to be carefully thought out to be fully 
appreciated, but will well repay the trouble by bringing to light many 
fresh beauties which a cursory first reading will necessarily slur over. 
It is a most beautiful idea, that of the self-same Self being successively 
clothed in Vestures which transform it first into a poet and prophet, 
in a state out of time and place; then a blindfold logician and historian, 
in time and place, in a sort of external historical world, with which it 
is not yet in touch, and where its operations are compared to divided 
successive intellections or gropings; next a painter and musician 
limning images on the phantasmal surface of things, and with an ear 
for inward harmony; and lastly a sculptor, carving out objects in three 


dimensional space. 


1 From d-&ri, to bring towards or down, to make or form wholly. 

2 The five organs of sensation are the skin, eyes, nose, ears, tongue, corresponding to the simple 
consciousness and the four different forms of knowledge of the vibrating or knowing pentad, viz., 
the Lower Mind. The five organs of action are the mouth, hands, feet, and the two lower organs, 
corresponding to the breath of life and the four nervous «&thers, which are the five vital aurz of the 


breathing or undulating pentad. 
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As may be seen from the above, the four, or rather three states— 
for it would be wrong to term the highest a state, in that it represents 
the Self in its own essence—correspond to the three great Vestures of 
the Soul, and we are told that an Adept can separate them one from 
another, and clothe the Self in which he will. 

These Vestures are again composed of several Garments, which 
are generally spoken of as Sheaths (Koshas). Starting from below, we 
have first the Food Sheath, formed from food by the alchemy of nature. 
This is transformed by the vital aurze into protoplasm, and so trans- 
formed into blood, flesh, bone, muscle, skin, etc., eventuating finally 
into our physical body—truly graphically described as a “coat of skin.” 
This is called the Food Garment or Sheath (Anna-maya Kosha).’ 
Next we have the fivefold Garment of the life breath, the undulating 
pentad, for it energizes in long rhythmic waves. This is called the 
Life Sheath (Prana-maya Kosha). Following this comes the Garment 
of the vibrating pentad, whose wave lengths are shorter and more 
rapid, for thought is more rapid than even the life forces in the body. 
This latter Garment is two-fold: one Sheath being connected with 
determination, understanding, and judgment; the other with the 
faculty which refers all things to what we call ourselves—our illusive 
personalities—with the ever-changing, devising, wishing mind, imagi-. 
nation, or fancy, and the thinking, expecting, remembering faculty.. 
No doubt a clearer definition could be made, but the traditional method 
of the Vedantic schools has based its classification on the five developed 
senses, and publicly ignores the septenary division, which alone can 
provide a truly scientific classification. But as the purpose of this 
present paper is not to criticize but to give some idea of the Garments 
of the Soul, we will proceed. The two Garments just referred to are 
called the Mind and Knowledge Sheaths (Mano-maya and Vi-jnana- 
maya Koshas). And above them is that Lethean Vesture which, 
though it may prevent us from knowing our true Selves as long as we 
identify ourselves with our temporary Garments, is nevertheless a 
blessed Vesture of forgetfulness of the misery and shame of our past 
lives, when we once more don it and enter into the much needed rest 
from our labours. This has thus been appropriately termed the 
Garment of Bliss (Ananda-maya Kosha). 

But all our misery consists in our imagining ourselves apart from 


the SELF. And to destroy this misery we must begin by freeing our- - 


selves from the illusion of mistaking these various garments for our 
real Selves. This must be done gradually, beginning with the lowest, 
the Food Garment. | 


1 I should, however, like to be informed why the modern Vedantic classification omits the Anna- 
rvasamaya Kosha, which, in the second Anuvaka of Jarttiriyopanishad, is given as entirely distinct, 
from either the Annamaya or Pranamaya Kosha. The Sheath composed of the essence (vasa) of food 
should correspond with the Linga Sharira of the Esoteric Philosophy. x 


a! 
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The illusion I refer to is stated in such false ideas as:! I am a male; 
I ama female; I am born; I live; I grow; I change; I decay; I shall 
hereafter die: I am a child, a youth, an old man; I am a priest, a 
physician, a tradesman; a total abstainer, a drunkard. 

Again the illusion of identifying oneself with the Life Garment 
is revealed by such thoughts as: I am hungry; I am thirsty; I am 
strong; I am brave; I am the talker, the walker, the giver; I am 
dumb, I am lame. 

So again with the Mind Garment, by such conceptions as: I am 
one that thinks, or fancies, or grieves, or am deluded; I am the hearer, 
toucher, the taster and he who smells; I am deaf, or blind. 

And then with the Garment of Knowledge or Discrimination, by 
such thoughts as: I am intelligent; I am going to Heaven; I am a 
learned person; I am indifferent to sensual pleasures. 

And so finally with the Garment of Bliss, by thinking: I am 
happy; I am content; I am ignorant or vicious; I am wise; Iam an 
idiot. 

The last example must be taken as the reflection of the character- 
istics of this Garment in the embodied state. When freed from the 
body, this Garment is freed from, the idea of what we call the “I.” 

Again, the very same ideas, though with a different nomenclature, 
are to be found in the books of wisdom, of ancient Egypt. Let me 
select a few passages from the Divine Pymander of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, which still retains some of the old ideas, no matter how garbled 
by translation, re-translation and mis-translation. In the Fourth 
Book, called ‘‘ The Key,” we read: 

46. But the Soul of Man is‘carried in this manner: The Mind is in Reason, 
Reason in the Soul, The Soul in the Spirit, The Spirit in the Body.? 

That is to say the Soul of Man, or the SELF, is clothed: first with 
the Blissful Garment of Mind; then with the Knowing Garment of 
Reason; then with the Garment of Fancy and the rest, called by 
Hermes the Soul; next with the Garment of Life or Spirit; and last of 
all by the Gross Body. For as Hermes says: 

47. The Spirit [7.e., Life or Prana] being diffused and going through the veins, 
and arteries, and blood, both moveth the living creature, and after a certain manner 
beareth it. 

48. Wherefore some also have thought the Soul to be blood, being deceived in 
Nature, not knowing that first the Spirit must return into the Soul, and then the 
blood is congealed, and the veins and arteries emptied, and then the living thing 
dieth: and this is the death of the Body. 


And further on he says, speaking of the change which takes place 
at death: 


1 I have adapted the following from the translation of the ‘‘ Meditations of Vasudeva’’—LUCIFER, 
September, 1892, pp. 24 ef seqq. 
2 From Everard’s Translation, pp. 25 e/ seqq. 
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56. When the Soul [or Lower Mind] runs back into itself, the Spirit is con- 
tracted into the blood, and the Soul into the Spirit. But the Mind [Higher Mind] 
being made pure, and free from these clothings, and being Divine by Nature, 
taking a Fiery Body [or Vesture],! rangeth abroad in every place, leaving the Soul 
to judgment and to the punishment it hath deserved. 


This refers to the post mortem state of the cast-off lower Garments 
which endure for a time in a state which the Esoteric Philosophy calls 
Kama Loka or the Place of Desire. Further on again Hermes speaks 
more distinctly of these Garments when he says: 


59. The disposition of these Clothings or Covers is done in an Earthly Body; 
for it is impossible that the Mind [the Higher] should establish or rest itself, naked, 
and of itself in an Earthly Body; neither is the Earthly Body able to bear such 
immortality: and, therefore, that it might suffer so great virtue, the Mind com- 
pacted, as it were, and took to itself the passable Body of the Soul [Lower Mind] 
as a Covering or Clothing. And the Soul being also in some sort Divine, useth the 
Spirit [Prana] as her Minister or Servant; and the Spirit governeth the living 
things [that is to say, the Body which is composed of myriads of ‘‘Lives’’]. 

60. When therefore the Mind is separated, and departeth from the Earthly 
Body, presently it puts on its Fiery Coat, which it could not do, having to dwell in 
an Earthly Body. 

61. For the Earth cannot suffer Fire, for it is all burned of a small spark; 
therefore is the Water poured round about the Earth, as a wall or defence, to with- 
stand the flame of Fire. [That is to say, the Physical Body is first of all clad in an 
Astral Garment or Body. ] 

62. But the Mind being the most sharp or swift of all the Divine Cogitations, 
and more swift than all the Elements, hath the Fire for its Body. 

63. For the Mind, which is the Workman of all, useth the Fire as his Instru- 
ment in his Workmanship; and he that is the Workman of all useth it to the 
making of all things, as it is used by Man to the making of Earthly things only. 
For the Mind that is upon Earth [the Lower Mind], void or naked of Fire, cannot 
do the business of men, nor that which is otherwise the affairs of God. 

64. But the Soul of Man [the Lower Manas, the Ray from the Higher Mind], 
and yet not every one, but that which is pious and religious, is Angelic and Divine. 
And such a Soul, after it is departed from the Body, having striven the strife of 
Piety, becomes either Mind or God. 

65. And the strife of Piety is to know God [the SELF], and to injure no Man; 
and this way it becomes Mind. 

66. But the impious Soul abideth in its own offence, punished of itself, and 
seeking an Earthly and Human Body to enter into. 

67. For no other Body is capable of a Human Soul, neither is it lawful for a 
Man’s Soul to fall into the Body of an unreasonable living thing: For it is the 
Law or Decree of God to preserve a Human Soul from so great a contumely and 
reproach. 


Here we have an unbroken ray of light shining out of the dark- 
ness from the Mysteries of Ancient Egypt. The Secret Teaching of 
the Temples differed entirely from the popular superstition; and 
though the populace were taught that they risked to be reincarnated 


1 This will explain the esoteric meaning of the “chariot of fire,’’ in which Elijah is carried to 
Heaven, and much else, 
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in the bodies of animals, in order that fear might generate virtue, the 
better instructed were taught the higher doctrine. The same obtains 
unconsciously in Christianity to-day. Hell for the ignorant, a more 
enlightened teaching for those who can understand. 
G. RK.) S:- MEAD: 
(To be concluded.) 


The Balance of Wite. 


HE theory of Reincarnation is so reasonable an explanation of the 
cause and method of the progress of the human race that it 
cannot fail to find itself gradually absorbed into the intellectual 
development of the world. But this theory has suffered so much 
from a want of a thorough comprehension of the real issues involved 
in its adoption by earlier races of mankind that it behoves us to be 
doubly careful to establish it on such a basis of reasoned science as 
shall minimize the results of that blind acceptance of it by the un- 
thinking masses which will follow on its adoption by the leaders of 
Western thought. One of these questions which requires such treat- 
ment is the following. Why the devachanic interludes between recur- 
ring earth lives; why should not the Ego be reborn again on earth at 
once? 

In searching for an answer to this question amongst the knowledge 
which modern science possesses of natural causes and effects we must 
bear in mind the fact that we are engaged in an enquiry into the very 
source of life and the cause of its manifestation. This being the case 
we must cast about for some first cause which shall lie behind even life 
itself, and I think this is to be found in Motion. Now Motion when 
manifesting natural law is always the result of change in the condition 
of existence of a molecule of matter. In like manner Primordial 
Motion must be the result of change in primordial substance. Again 
Motion, because productive of a heterogeneous Universe, predicates 
change in its existence from a previous state of homogeneous unity. 
In other words, we know that because the Universe is in continuous 
movement it must have previously changed from a state of rest; and 
because this motion brings into existence out of quiescence all the 
countless atoms, molecules, worlds, solar systems, etc., we must infer 
that the previous state of homogeneousness represented a complex 
unity of balanced equilibrium. Here, then, we have our first and most 
important discovery, namely, that motion in its abstract primordial 
self is nothing else than the disturbance of a balanced state of equili- 
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brium., Let us pause to thoroughly define what it is we mean by 
Primordial Motion. It is not fovce, because force has a definite relation 
to a relative cause; it is not life, because we attribute this only to 
organic matter, and therefore deny its activity in inorganic substance; 
it is not energy, because energy is unintelligent activity manifesting on 
the material plane the intelligence which animates the world. But it 
is a// these as the common store of activity which flows from the dis- 
turbed equilibrium of the Universe. No force, no energy, no life can 
manifest itself, without, at the same time, manifesting the inherent 
character of Motion; and what this character is we must now endeavour 
to discover. From a contemplation of the laws of equilibrium as dis- 
closed by modern science, we find that when the disturbance of a 
balance leads to continuous motion, this latter is the practical en- 
deavour of the balance to readjust its equilibrium. The form this 
endeavour takes is movement in oscillations. Here. then we have 
divulged the innate character of our Primordial Motion. As the dis- 
turbance of an equilibrious universe it is the manifest endeavour of it 
to bring itself to rest by oscillation. Thus, to the presence of Motion 
in natural forces and in physical life is due the innate tendency which 
all display to vibrate, to oscillate as rhythmic repetitions. Though 
derived from the Manvantaric flood of energy which sweeps between 
two universal Pralayas, yet it is repeated in everything, and we find it 
in the vibration of the atom as well as in the working of a solar system. 
And here we are confronted with the question: Does this innate quality 
of Motion ‘‘to bring itself to rest” conflict with the first law of Motion 
enunciated by Newton? Though at first sight it may appear to do so, 
yet most assuredly this is not really the case. Let us associate together 
the first and third law of Motion, and we shall get both an explanation 
and a corroboration. 

An explanation, because in the first law we have a statement con- 
cerning the manvantaric and continuous sweep of Motion from one 
homogeneous pole to another, awakening ex passant passive perfection 
to a comparative eternity of unbalanced existence; a corroboration, 
because in the third law, by which action always generates opposite 
and equal reaction, we have an illustration of the inner nature of 
motion as the effort at readjustment of the disturbed balance of the 
Universe. Put into an Eastern dress these two laws are synthesized 
as the Great Breath. 

We may now arrive at a definite conclusion, drawn from the innate 
character of Motion, the source of natural forces and organic life, and 
we may assert that wherever there is a centre of disturbance in the 
Cosmos it must be actuated by an endeavour to bring itself to rest by 
oscillation. This endeavour takes the form of vortices or large centres 
in the Cosmos, spiral progress in relation to the human race, and, as 
we shall now see, alternate earthly lives and lives of devachanic bliss 
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for individual man. Having learnt the nature of that basic power 
which manifests existence to be Motion, having defined its innate 
characteristic, let us now investigate its action on the incarnation of 
the human Soul. In the first place we find this Motion as the com- 
pelling power of life; it proceeds from the Manasic Entity and results 
in the birth of a human being. Here, then, the Ego is a centre of dis- 
turbance in the Cosmos, and must be, therefore, the centre of a balance 
oscillating to its final adjustment in the repose of perfect equilibrium. 
Existence is a twofold equation, being both Subjective and Objective; 
therefore a human life, animated by Motion, must oscillate between the 
two factors of the above equation, It has been shown and proved that 
Spirit and Matter represent for man this dual aspect of existence; 
therefore the human balance swings in alternate oscillations from one 
to the other, endeavouring the while to bring itself to perfect rest. 

The long successive sweeps outward and inward which, as birth 
and rebirth, continue during the progress of a Manvantara, give us the 
evolving change the Monad makes in passing from the homogeneous- 
ness of one Pralaya to reabsorption in another. Indeed we have here 
an epitome of the Primordial Disturbance in the Cosmos. The homo- 
geneous Atman manifesting its complex unity as Manas (the human 
mind), is carried by motion through ages of ill-balanced lives back to 
eventual equilibrium. Then Manas sinks once more into the Perfection 
of Atma-Buddhi. ‘The process of one life-oscillation may be described 
as follows. Birth upon earth is the result of motion, by which the Ego 
is impelled towards the material pole. We trace in the growth of the 
body from childhood on to maturity or middle age the effect of Pri- 
mordial Motion, forcing the balance of Life to swing into objective 
existence. Then the beam turns, and with its backward fall old age 
creeps on us until Death is reached. Here at the neutral point the 
Consciousness of Earth Life and Atma-Buddhi blend, the future and 
the past stand face to face. Then, in obedience to the ceaseless impulse 
of primordial oscillation life passes onward into spiritual realms. The 
energy of displacement carries it onward to a corresponding pitch of 
spiritual life, whence the inevitable backward sweep brings it once 
more to the neutral point, where it enters that mysterious Hall of 
Judgment, or centre of oscillation, where the past and future balance 
themselves up. Here shines the light of Atm4-Buddhi, and here come 
the shades of earth wrapt in the gloom of Death, travellers bound for™ 
the Spirit World; and entering from the other side come those still 
radiant with the dying splendours of a devachanic life, who flash once 
more into a sudden blaze of glory under the pure ray of impersonal 
perfection. These, carried onward, filled with the sorrow of momentary 
prevision, pass outward into the earth with all its load of sorrow and 
its incessant toil. 

To return now to the consideration of the scales of Life, we see 
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that the earlier oscillations must, by their very nature, be of greater 
amplitude than later on in the history of the world’s progress. In 
other words, the distance between the two poles gives us a violent con- 
trast between the personal career of man on earth and his post mortem 
existence in Devachan. With the advance of evolution, and supposing 
no disturbing influence to be at work to hinder the normal progress of 
readjustment in the broken balance, these oscillations would, so to 
speak, become smaller, and the two poles would approach one another 
until, in the far distant future, they are merged into one. This would 
be the natural course of events, judged by the action of natural law, 
on an oscillating balance, but the question is greatly complicated by 
the existence in the Ego of free will, which by its various actions on 
earth will modify the oscillations of the Life Swing. In this enquiry, 
however, we must, in order to understand the general principle, neglect 
this factor of the human will, and look at the question as simply the 
mechanical exhibition of a definite amount of conscious energy kept 
in activity by Primordial Motion. 

Having now stated the cause which must infallibly introduce 
devachanic interludes between alternate incarnations, I have, in so 
doing, raised a new difficulty which must be faced. Put plainly it is 
this. If earth life and spiritual post mortem existence are opposite 
and equal, how comes it that the duration of the former lasts about 
eighty years, and that of the latter lasts for a far longer period? If both 
are animated by equal energies as shown above, ought they not to be 
measured by equal lengths of time? If we enquire into the work 
which the energy of life has to perform in both these cases, we shall 
get our answer. Thus, if we imagine a unit quantity of conscious life 
impelled by Motion to manifest first physically and then spiritually, we 
have the following facts before us for consideration. Carried along by 
Motion in what we may cail the outward oscillation towards the 
material pole, this unit of conscious life must vitalize both the spiritual 
man and the physical body. The physiological work thus accomplished 
is entirely absent in the post mortem state where man lives deprived 
of his earthly body. The difference between the duration of life on 
earth and life in Devachan gives us the resistance to be overcome by 
Life’s energy in its endeavour to evolve and manifest the complex 
structure of the human frame. Both halves of our oscillation become 
therefore ratios to one another of Intensity measured by our percep- 
tions in units of Time. Now, in the earliest stage of quasi-immaterial 
earth life, the intensity of the ante and post mortem existence must be 
nearly equal. As the oscillations of Life’s balance lessen, conscious 
energy of Motion becomes more and more concentrated round its 
centre or the human Soul, and as this takes place together with the 
lessening of the oscillating sweep of Primordial Motion in the Cosmos, 
both the earth and the human body become more dense, and the 
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intensity of earth life increases with a corresponding diminution in 
the length of its duration. This deduction from the natural behaviour 
of Motion in Life’s activity will, I think, find much corroboration in 
the observed facts of natural history. It is evident that the tendency 
of human evolution is to annihilate Time by Intensity, and so bring 
man in the far future to such a pitch of conscious activity that the 
material resistance of physical matter is practically destroyed, and the 
intensity of one half of the balance united to its opposite in the other 
half; Death becomes obliterated in the perfection of absolute Life, and 
Motion is lost in its own harmony. 
T. WILLIAMS, F.T.S. 


3 
eS 
Shatehakra, 
OR, THE SIX PLEXUSES IN THE HUMAN BODY. 


HAT a wonderful musical instrument is this human body—the 
Holian harp that emits wonderful sounds, produces wonderful 
light, heat, and electricity, and shows wonderful colours in all their 
shades. The spinal cord, with the three strings of Ida, Pingala and 
Sushumna, forms the most mysterious, and, at the same time, most 
wonderful and noble of all musical instruments; its power is unlimited, 
capacity unknown, and harmony beyond conception. In the Bhagavad 
Gita it is mentioned that the Ishvara,! playing on the instrument of the 
human body, makes the Jivas? revolve round the wheel of Illusion,’ 
while he himself sits in their heart. 

As one string in a harp is played upon, and the rest are made to 
echo its reverberations, so also in the human body the Sushumna alone 
is acted upon, and the other two side-nerves, Ida and Pingala, resound 
the echo of Sushumna and produce a harmonious concert of sounds, 
volumes of harmonious colours, and, lastly, the supreme light that has 
for its basis the subtle electric vibrations of the great Chaitanyic 
Power.* 

In the human body, the Ida, Pingala and Sushumna meet in six 
different places; each place of meeting or joining forms a centre of the 
nervous system. Each of these centres is round in form like a wheel, 
therefore in the Eastern philosophy they are called Maya Chakras, or 


1 The Logos.—Eps. 

2 Souls.—Eps, 

8 Maya, or Magic Power.—Eps. 

4 Chaitanya is the Ocean of Spiritual Consciousness.—Eps. 
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Wheels of Illusion; they are also called Kamalas, or Lotuses, with four 
petals, six petals, etc., which means that as many currents of the great 
Chaitanyic Power, or Consciousness, are thrown from them into the 
nervous channels that have their connection with that particular 
centre. Every centre twinkles with the vibrations of the great stream 
current which the Sushumna receives from the Ak4sha at its root in 
-the Brahma-randhra, or the cavity of the Great Universal Force. 

It is said that the form of these plexuses is round. Roundness is 
the rule of nature; all the three kingdoms of nature are round; the 
human body from its fingers to every hair of its head, including limbs 
and the trunk, is round; so also are the animals and the different parts 
of their body. The trees themselves, with their branches, are all round. 
The sun, the moon, the planets, the stars, the orbit in which these 
revolve, are all round. Nay, the whole Universe, from the lowest atom 
up to the highest planet, is round. Everywhere there is nothing but 
roundness in nature. It is no wonder then that the plexuses in the 
human body should also be round. 

Those who have seen a steam factory know how a large wheel 
revolves by the force of steam; and there are smaller wheels that are 
connected with this large wheel either by means of leather or rubber 
straps; that the motion of this large wheel is communicated to the 
smaller wheels by means of the connecting straps, and different uses 
are made of each of these smaller wheels as it suits the purpose of the 
factory. Even such is the case with the wheels in the human body. 
The smaller Maya Chakras, having connection with the great Maya 
Chakra that is made to revolve by the Force of the Great Energy, receive 
currents from it by means of Sushumna, and perform their respective 
parts in making the human organism function. The seat of this Great 
Maya Chakra is in the heart, where the Gifa says the Bhagavan sits. 
Those who are able to know the exact position of this great wheel— 
where it is located and how it acts—and see its working by means of 
concentration and Samadhi, can bring it under their subjugation, and 
use it as a means of arriving at those centres of the nervous system 
where the Chaitanyic Light dwells and imparts inconceivable delight 
to the fortunate observer. 

As the ideation, the model of a tree exists in the substance that 
pervades in the seed, so the ideation of the whole universe is impressed 
in the grey substance that exists in Sushumna. Hence our knowledge 
of all the external universe; as its ideation is already implanted in our 
system. Here lies the secret why man is called the ‘‘ Microcosm,” and 
why “we can know nothing of the external world except through. 
ideas.” For how this knowledge is conveyed into our mind and the 
brain, I refer the reader to the Seven Principles of Man, by Mrs. Annie 
Besant. 

If any follower of Huxley, Tyndall, or Herbert Spencer requires 
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material evidence of these plexuses and the forces that operate in 
them, the fact of universal ideation in the substance that pervades the 
different centres of our nervous system, and the links that connect 
the one with the other, I would simply ask him to prove by similar 
evidence the existence of molecules, protoplasm, and of the atoms that 
form the whole foundation of his materialistic school of philosophy. 
Everyone has a mind, but no one sees it, the result of its functions only 
are known—but this is no material evidence of the existence of mind. 
If a man wants to satisfy himself with direct evidence, let him adopt 
proper means to attain the proper ends. 

The human body is divided into three parts, namely, Svarga, 
Martya, and Patala, z.c., the heaven or upper region, the world or the 
middle region, and the nether or the lower region. ‘The head is the 
Svarga, the trunk the Martya, and the lower body is the Patala. The 
seven Patalas are located in seven different parts of the lower body 
(for details, see Ut/ara Gita). The middle region, or the trunk, has 
the shadow of the aspect of that reality, the counterpart of which 
exists.in the head or upper region. It is just as in a looking-glass 
where there is a shadow of the reality and there is a shadow of that 
shadow. So also, all that exists in the head also exists in the body in 
the shape of shadow-counterparts. This will explain the reason why 
Hatha Yoga is not courted by those who follow the system of Raja 
Yoga. 

The above is the rough order of division of the human system; a 
more detailed order of division will be found according to the different 
positions of the six plexuses that exist in the human body. The 
seventh is not counted as a plexus, as it is actually not in the body, 
although in the order of numeration it is counted thus, like the seventh 
principle of man in the Key to Theosophy. 

There is a correspondence between these seven plexuses in the 
human body and the seven ‘key notes and Ragas,’ or primary tones of 
musical science, the corresponding seven prismatic colours, the seven 
Maha Tattvas, the seven principles of man, the seven planets, the seven 
metals, the seven organs (five are only known), and the object of their 
perception, the seven Lokas or spheres of consciousness, the seven 
presiding goddesses or the spiritual forces, all the alphabets of Sanskrit 
language, the four different sounds or languages, viz., Para, Pashyanti, 
Madhyama, and Vaikhari—the spiritual, the psychic, the astral, and the 
physical languages—the twelve signs of the Zodiac, the seven days of 
the week, the ten airs, and lastly the ten corresponding principal Nadis. 


1 Translated in the last two numbers of LUCIFER. 

2 Raga isa musical mode. Six primary modes or orders of sounds are enumerated. These six 
Ragas or modes are supposed to have been originally connected with the six Ritus or seasons, each 
mode, like the several seasons, moving some Raga or affection of the mind; they are personified, and 
each of the six is wedded to five consorts, called Raginis, and is the father of eight sons; sometimes 
six Raginis are assigned to each Raga (Williams’ Sansk. Dict.).—EDs. 
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Some of these are shown under their corresponding Chakras as 
they respectively come in, but there are blinds in the correspondences, 
especially in the metals, colours, and the signs of the Zodiac. Those 
who are students of Esotericism, however, will be able to see at once 
where the blinds lie. 

It may be asked how the four languages and the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac fit in when the plexuses are only seven in number. In the 
case of the former it must be borne in mind that Nada, Vindu, and 
Kala must have their respective places in the category of the seven ; 
and, besides, as above so below, counting from the top (Sahasrara) or 
the bottom (Mtladh4ra), which have direct connection with the upper 
triad, the numbers become the same, inasmuch as one is the mere 
aspect of the other. As to the twelve signs of the Zodiac, it is also to 
be remembered that two out of the twelve are blinds, and the remaining 
ten are in duads, 7z.e., one male and the other female. ‘There are, in 
fact, four fixed signs, viz., Vrisha (Taurus), Sinha (Leo), Vrishchika 
(Scorpio), and Kumbha (Aquarius), these are the signs of Earth, Fire, 
Water, and Air, corresponding to the Physical Body, Spirit, Animal 
Soul, and Mind of the human principles, Life, Linga Sharira, and 
Kama being the products or dual aspects of Air, Physical Body, and 
Animal Soul. 

The reader will be interested to know that Pingala has Shiva for 
its presiding Devata; its quality heat; the sun influences it for about 
one and a half hours; day is its time for expression; its governing 
planets are the Sun, Mars, and Saturn, its friends are Air and Fire; it 
counts odd numbers and hours, as one, three, five, etc. It presides over 
Mesha (Aries), Karkata (Cancer), Tula (Libra), and Makara (Capri- 
cornus). This is Shiva Nadi, z.e., male. 

Ida has for its presiding Devata Brahma; its quality cold; the 
moon influences it for about the same time as the sun influences Pin- 
gala; night is the time for its expression; the planets Moon (the moon 
is no planet now), Mercury and Jupiter govern it; it influences the 
South and the West, front, left, and above; while the Pingala governs 
the East, the North, the back and below. Its (Ida’s) friends are Water, 
Earth, and Ak4asha; it counts even hours and numbers as two, four, 
six, etc.; it presides over the signs Sinha (Leo), Vrischika (Scorpio), 
Kumbha (Aquarius), Mithuna (Gemini), and Kanya (Virgo). This is 
Shakti N4di, z.e., female. 

Vishnu is the presiding God of Sushumna, it governs only the 
signs Dhanu (Sagittarius), and Mina (Pisces).’ 

These seven Chakras are the principal centres of motion, and are 
most useful for the knowledge of Occultists. 


1 For further details about the signs of the Zodiac as corresponding with the different Chakras of 
the human organism, see pages 48 and 72 of Nature’s Finer Forces, by Pandit Rama Prasad, the 
President of the Meerut Theosophical Branch. 
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SHLOKAS. 

1. A description preliminary to the mention of the six plexuses 
that rise one above the other in gradual succession, generating within 
them the current of perpetual bliss, is to be mentioned below according 
to the various Tantras." 


2. There exists outside the . . . onthe left, a Nadi called Ida; 
it is called the Moon-Nadi, as it has connection with that luminary and 
shines like it. On the right side of the . . . lies the Pingala, it shines 


like the sun and is called the Sun-Nadi. Between these two lies the 
Sushumn4, it is resplendent like the sun, moon, and fire, and possesses 
the three attributes of Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas. The mouth of this 
Sushumna opens out like a Dhtstttra (Datura Stramonium or Thorn- 
apple) flower near the Miladhara plexus, and it (Sushumna) spreads 
right up to the head. It is within the cavity of this Sushumna that 
lies the Nadi called Vajra,* it is also called Jnana Nadi, this Nadi 
stretches from below right up to the head, and from its middle rises 
constant volumes of light like the flame of a lamp. 

3. Like the most delicate thread of a spider’s web, connected with 
the most mysterious Pranava (word) AUM (z.e., covering within its 
sphere the three states, the first, the middle, and the last, of the mani- 
festation), and cognizable only to Yogis by the process of meditation, 
the Nadi Chitrini® exists at that spot of Vajra, where it constantly 
twinkles like a lamp-flame. This Nadi (Chitrini) penetrates through 
the centres of the six plexuses that are located in the Sushumné; 
within this Nadi, and from the Muladhara plexus below right up to 
Sahasrara at the extreme top of the head, stretches forth a Nadi called 
Brahma-Nadi. No sooner is the mind fixed on this Nadi than the 
Sushumna commences vibrating and shakes the whole body. 

4. The aforesaid Brahma-N4di is refulgent like a circle of lightning, 
it is expressive like the finest sacrificial-thread decorating the heart of 
a Muni (an occultist sage), and it possesses the elements of all-purity, 
all-knowledge, and all-bliss. Where, from the mouth of this Brahma- 
Nadi, flows constantly the stream of celestial nectar, there exists a 
pleasant spot: this fair spot forms the junction place of the two brains 
—and is also called the root of Sushumna. 

THE First PLEXUS. 

5. The Miladhfra lotus is situated in Sushumna, down below. It 
is termed Mtladhara, because it forms the receptacle of the Kundalini 
fire. This Lotus has four petals and a downward mouth. It corres- 
ponds with Bhur Loka, is of a golden colour, and its corresponding 
Mahatattva is Prithivi (earth). Its corresponding organ of sense is 
the nose, and object of perception—smell. 


1 Books treating of magic, practical Yoga, etc.—Eps. 
2 The weapon of Indra; also diamond.—EDs. 
8 Variegated.—Eps. 
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6. In the aforesaid Lotus of four petals from which eight electric 
rays of yellow colour with ‘soft effulgence shoot forth liké so many 
arrows in the form of a square, the Vishva-Vija, or the seed of the 
Universe rests [meaning, that the body-producing power (Shakti) 
exists in this square-shaped Prithivi-Chakra in Mutladhara Lotus]. 

7. The Vishva-Vija that dwells in the midst of this square-shaped 
Prithivi-Chakra is adorned with various ornaments, has four hands, 
and is powerful like the Airavata-riding Indra. In the lap of this 
universal seed sits a child—the creator of the worlds—whose colour is 
resplendent like that of the first-born sun, and in whose four hands 
and on whose beautiful lotus-like mouth, the four Vedas rest with 
unparalleled splendour. 

[The child-creator evidently means the generating or generative 
electric fire that gives birth to objective existence: it is the dynamic 
force of objectivity, it is both wise and powerful like Indra riding on 
Airdvata. Airavata—the white elephant of Indra, is the symbol of 
great wisdom, and Indra himself wields the Vajra—the thunder—which 
is the symbol of great power. The four Vedas themselves are also the 
symbols of great power and wisdom. The colour of the rising sun is 
not red, but known as Brahma-Mirti. | 

In the above mentioned Prithivi-Chakra with four corners, there 
dwells a Shakti (Goddess) by the name of Dakini; she is endowed with 
four hands that are constantly in motion, her eyes are red, and she has 
the lustre and brilliancy of many powerful suns at the midday; but she 
is always accessible to the pure-minded Yogis. 

[The reader will note that the different Shaktis or powers in the 
body are described as Goddesses, and they are named as Daéakini, 
Hakini, etc., according to their occult bearing. | 

9. At the mouth of the Nadi Vajra and in the triangular symbol 
known as Karnik, there exists the sphere of Kama (desire). It is here 
that the three-mansioned Goddess (7.e., with three qualities, Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas) dwells with extreme delicacy and refulgent like the’ 
lightning blade. The Vayu Kandarpa’ (Mara) sits here constantly. 
It is the originator and friend of the Jiva and manifests itself with the 
splendour of ten millions of suns. | 

10. In the above-mentioned: Trikona Yantra, dwells a Mahadeva, 
its position is towards the West, it has a colour like that of melted pure 
gold; red like the new-born leaf of a tree, and bright yet. cool as the 
smiling ray of the autumnal noon, it is expressive of knowledge and. 
meditation. It is always fond of, residing in Kashi (knowledge); 
always full of bliss, it rests like the concave shore of a river. 

Ir. On the top of this Shiva... . .,,.,,and like the fine thread 
of the lotus-stalk, there dwells the Maha Maya (the Great Illusion) 


1 The Hindaé Cupid.—Eps. 
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that keeps in ignorance the whole world. It is this Maha M4ya that 
covers up the passage at her will of the Brahma-N4adi, whence the 
celestial stream of nectar flows, and drinks it herself. She circles 
round the Shiva at the head like the smiling wreath of lightning in 
the bosom of the dark cloud, and the sleeping serpents with three and 
a half coils decorating the head of the Mahadeva with pendent tails. 

12. This Maha Mayaé—the great Kundalini Shakti—that is so 
powerful and refulgent in splendour dwells in the cavity of the Mfila- 
dhara Lotus, and imparts, in tone as sweet as that of the gleeful bees, 
the delicate knowledge of the distinguishing rule and characteristics of 
composing metre and verses. She also keeps the Jivas alive by regu- 
lating for them the law of inspiration and respiration. 

13. The very subtle ray that pervades the Kundalini Shakti like a 
blade of lightning, displays the substance of the whole universe as it 
were ina kettle. This Chaitanyic Shakti becomes the principal cause 
of the knowledge of Tattvas for the Yogis. 

14. He that meditates upon this Goddess that dwells in the four- 
cornered Prithivi-Chakra in the middle of the Miladhara Lotus and 
shines like the ten millions of suns, becomes wise as Jupiter, endowed 
with all-knowledge without effort, and a possessor of wealth like an 
Emperor without struggles. He overrides all diseases and is able to 
please the most learned of all by the power of his speech and sweetness 
of his poetical composition. 

End of the First Plexus. 
Ludhiana. Rar B. K. LAHERI. 


<< 


. a : 
Agrippa and the CAandering Hew. 

(The following curious and interesting story is related in the Chronicles of Carta- 
philus, the Wandering Jew, published in the year 1851. The date of this interview 
is not given, but, as Agrippa died in 1539, it must have been before that time. ] 

MAGINE the famed necromancer, Cornelius Agrippa, buried in the 
abyss of thought—surrounded by divers crucibles and alembics, 
with skeletons of various animals that garnished his walls. Upon his 
table lay some ponderous and worm-eaten folios in confusion, many 
strange mixtures of metals placed in acrid fluids, numerous amalgams 
upon his right and left, also the e/¢xirs, the salts, and the sulphurs, 
the ammonias, and divers other ingredients of his potential and secret 
art! A shelf nigh at hand was burthened with many small vessels, 
the curious contents of which the shining labels told, such as Jandi- 
bularum liquor, or oil of jawbones, Mandella, or the seed of black 
hellebore, 7assa, or the herb of Trinity, and many others. 


The shades of night were gathering over Florence, and the lovely 
3 
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valley of the Arno had yet some feeble glimmerings of twilight reposing 
upon its green bosom, as if reluctant to part with so much beauty, or to 
cloud its charms by night’s darker mantle. Suddenly Agrippa heard a 
low, quick rap at his door; a tall figure entered, with much courtesy in 
his demeanour, nobly formed, mysterious and awful in his carriage, 
and whose age could ill be divined, as both youth and age were so 
strangely blended as were never before seen in any mortal countenance! 
No furrow was upon his cheek nor wrinkle on his brow; his dark eye 
flashed with the brilliancy of early manhood and vet with all the intel- 
lectuality of long experienced age. But his stately figure seemed to 
have the weight of some years, and his hair streamed upon his shoulders 
in ample locks of fleecy white, blended with some of nearly jet black. 
His voice, though he had uttered only a sentence, was tremulous, but 
melodious, soul-searching, and enunciative of the sobriety of wisdom. 
A silken abnet, inscribed with divers oriental characters, encompassed 
his waist in many ample and graceful folds; in his hand he held a 
palmer’s staff; upon his feet were gorgeous sandals faded and worn; on 
his shoulders was a purple ephod, of rare and exquisite workmanship, 
likewise the worse for time and wear, and upon the lappets of which, in 
front, were the Hebrew letters— 7hau/f, Resh, Yod and Aleph; and on that 
behind, suspended two cubits in length, was seen, e:nbroidered in gold, 
a triangle, beneath that a szzgle eye, the centre or pupil of which was 
formed of an inestimable sapphire, the lashes of thin dazzling rubies, 
and, over the upper lid of the eye was inscribed the letter Beth. The 
eye of the stranger was quick in resting a moment upon a graceful, but 
most intensely black dog, whose small and piercing eye shot forth the 
intelligence more of man than beast, and whose general expression 
seemed to amble on the very borders of humanity. Time and circum- 
stances, at that instant, permitted to the stranger no closer scrutiny of 
the remarkable animal; but thought is speedier than action, and he 
could not shut out a rush of ideas, inspired in him by that much-famed 
and devoted attendant upon the great philosopher—for the Jew had 
heard of what the crude people so stubbornly insisted, that this jet 
black dog was naught but the very demon wherewith Agrippa wrought 
his marvellous deeds in the magic art. Still the Jew spoke no further 
words than at his first entrance, but gazed upon Monsieur (for so 
Agrippa had named his dog) then reposing at his master’s feet amid 
many ponderous volumes and opened manuscripts on the floor around 
him. As the stranger entered, and uttered a few words of civility, 
there was an eye of the dog keenly intent upon him, and the other 
upon Agrippa, seemingly to enquire of his lord whether he should give 
to the Jew a kindly welcome. A morsel was instantly cast to the noble 
beast (his well known signal of hospitality) and quickly the philosopher 
and his dog were on their feet to welcome the approaching guest. 
Agrippa gazed involuntarily, for a moment, in silence and wonder 
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mixed with awe, upon the high intelligence of the stranger, whose eye 
shone with unnatural lustre in the evening dawn, but whose coun- 
tenance was pleasing to behold, and powerfully awakening—there 
being deep-laid sorrow, wisdom, and resignation, that seemed to reveal 
a tale of long accustomed misery, entirely softened by the supremacy 
of mind. 

“Pardon me, O Agrippa! this untimely intrusion, so unbidden, 
upon thy privacy,” at length said the Jew. ‘‘Thy vast fame has reached 
unto the world’s limits; and I could not leave this fair city without 
communing with thee, its brightest ornament—so loved by some and so 
dreaded by others!” 

“Thrice welcome art thou, O stranger,” said Agrippa, “but thy 
curiosity in thus seeking me, I fear, will be ill requited; for fame is 
often mendacious, whether to praise or to censure, and to Agrippa it 
hath been both. My many years have been more devoted to profitless 
and vain pursuits than in gain of enduring honour and of real wealth. 
It is not all vegu/us that hath remained at the bottom of my crucible, 
O stranger!” 

“Dost ‘how talk of many and tedious years, O learned and renowned 
Agrippa!” exclaimed the unknown one, ‘‘dost ‘ow, who hast scarcely 
seen more than threescore years talk of lengthened life, spent in much 
thought and vexation? I do remember me that, when quite a youth, 
O Agrippa! I used to gaze upon the bright orb of day as he declined, 
and thought with delight of his speedy renovation in the far East, after 
he had quenched his rays in the boundless waters, and then foolishly 
coveted that my life should be like unto his—and be for ever; but, my 
Agrippa, a young head can w7sh for more than old shoulders can endure, 
and long experience has taught me that far better is it to slumber 
among those tombs on the Arno’s banks, than, like the sun, to rise into 
renovated life, and thus for ages to pursue the same dull and toilsome 
existence. But the destiny of that sun is mine!” 

Agrippa shrank within himself as the thought flitted through his 
mind that a dangerous madman was possibly before him. But the 
stranger mildly continued: “I fear I trouble thee with my visit and 
my unwonted speech, that has been too much of my poor self.” 

“Thou, indeed, hath wondered me much, good stranger,” 
Agrippa. 

“Not so much, O Agrippa, as thou makest me wonder, if report 
doth not belie thee, and if thou wilt grant my request. I would have 
thee tell me of that MARVELLOUS Mrrror which thy potent art of 
magic hath enabled thee to make, the renown of which hath brought 
even me, Cartaphilus (for that is the name I bear), within thy door, 
seeking after such strange knowledge. Tell me, I pray thee, is it 
indeed true that whosoever looketh into that mirror, with faith, doth 
see within the far-distant and the long dead? If so it be, then much 
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doth Cartaphilus desire to look into that truthful mirror, since his 
eyes are wholly closed upon such far-distant scenes, upon the long 
dead, upon those who departed hence centuries ago. Yea, Agrippa, all 
life is but as a vale of tears. Myriads of myriads easily die—and when 
and as they would not; but Cartaphilus follows not; rivers do change 
their course, the solid rocks do disintegrate, the mountains repose, at 
length, upon the bosom of the valley, the proud mausoleums resist the 
elements only for a time, and even the solidest of them do fade away 
at last. Vot so with me! Oh, give me, therefore, I pray thee, but one 
look into thy much-famed mirror, so that my earliest life—the one of 
my real youth—may again be seen by me.” 

Agrippa was greatly moved, but at length replied, ‘“‘Whom wouldst 
thou see, O wonderful man?” 

“Son or daughter never had I at that time,” answered the Jew, 
“but earnestly do I crave to see Rebecca, only daughter of Rabbi Eben 
Ezra—a princess of every virtue, and the most beloved of all Jewish or 
other maidens. I would behold her as she was in youth, before Shiloh 
was fully revealed; as she was when with her I wandered, as Carta- 
philus, son of Mariamne, upon the flowery banks of Kedron, in her 
father’s garden; or as we rambled in joyous carelessness, and with the 
boundless innocence of earliest mutual love, upon the heights of 
Ramoth-Gilead.” 

Agrippa trembled as the aspen. ‘‘Who and what art thou? and 
whether of Gehenna, or of Paradise, I wot not; but thy petition shall 
be essayed, come what may from the nether world,” exclaimed Agrippa, 
with tremulous lips. Whereupon he incontinently chanted much 
strange language, and then he polished his mirror with the softest 
furs, next divers thin veils of shining gossamer were suspended before 
that metallic mirror, and many lghts of various colours were seen 
streaming in from all directions. Agrippa then suddenly arose, raised 
his arms aloft towards Heaven, and anon depressed them towards 
Gehenna; when, lo! quick as a meteor bursts, a mass of dazzling white 
light shone around, and the mirror sparkled as the meridian sun. 

“Thou art seemingly of but few years compared with what thou 
sayest,” cried Agrippa, ‘‘and the mirror cannot be faithful, unless my 
wand shall wave once for every ten years since the maiden lived. Pro- 
ceed now, O strange man! to number these tens since last she breathed, 
or, if thou listest, since the early youth of which thou speakest, and be 
thou most faithful not to deceive me.” 

As bidden, anxious and soul-wrapped, he numbered 149 times! 
Agrippa gazed in maddening terror, and at length sank with exhaustion 
upon his couch. ‘‘Wave on, wave on!” sternly yet imploringly ex- 
claimed the Jew; the wand soon continued to move, and but twice more 
—noting thereby just 1510 years in all—when, lo! the mirror’s surface 
was filled with numerous forms, reflected from its shining disk, seem- 
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ingly as large as life, upon the gossamer that encompassed the mirror. 
All those forms were in the habiliments of ancient Palestine—each 
engaged appropriately in rural sports and actions. Upon this sweet 
scene the Jew gazed in wild rapture, as if his eyes would devour what 
his arms could not embrace. In the distance were lofty mountains, 
aspiring to reach the clouds, and hard by was descried Ramoth-Gilead, 
an ancient City of Refuge. In the foreground was a iuxuriant valley, 
garnished with various goodly flowers, and refreshed by a limpid stream, 
gushing through wide crevices of rocks, and anon gently laving the 
banks, upon which were seen, indolently reposing, many fleecy sheep, 
a tamed gazelle, and numerous domestic animals, the cherished pets of 
a female of matchless beauty, who then was sheltered from the noon- 
tide sun by lofty cedars, grouped there by nature’s tasteful hand. 
‘“°’Tis she! ’tis she!” cried the enraptured Cartaphilus, “yea, Rebecca 
as she was in the days of the then Holy Temple; a work of human art 
the greatest and loveliest, as was she the perfectest of nature’s gifts. I 
must, I will speak!” 


Cartaphilus spoke to her, and lo! instantly thereon the charm was 
dissolved; a cloud gathered over the mirror, the dazzling light had 
wholly vanished, and the mysterious Jew sank, as one senseless, upon 
the couch. Reviving after a time, he seized the hands of Agrippa, and 
said, ‘‘Oh, many and boundless thanks unto thee, learned Agrippa, thou 
prince of all the magicians! I pray thee receive this purse of costiy 
jewels. In it thou wilt find more of value than in any other within my 
abnet, and worthily do I bestow it on thee.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Cornelius Agrippa, ‘‘keep thy jewels, of 
whatever worth, I will none of them—no Christian perhaps dare receive 
them; but tell me, I do implore thee, who thou art? such a recompense 
I may take of thee, but not thy jewelled purse, there seemeth danger 
init.” 

“No peril to thee is either in my will or in my power, most worthy 
Cornelius Agrippa,” replied the Jew. ‘‘My name thou already hast; 
but that reveals me not unto thee, as it seemeth. But now behold, I 
pray thee, that exquisite painting suspended on thy wall, upon the left, 
doth it not represent the Saviour bearing His cross? and look further 
upon thy right, yea, at that portrait, and then upon me.” 

Agrippa was lost in wonder, for the likeness was indeed perfect. 

“That portrait, O mysterious man,” said Agrippa, ‘is the faithful 
representation of that wretched infidel Jew, who smote the Saviour, 
and urged Him on when groaning under the weight of His cross.” 

“’Tis I, ’tis CARTAPHILUS, the miserable wanderer now before 
thee!” exclaimed the Jew, and instantly rushed from the chamber. 

Agrippa retired to his couch, but not to sleep. 

Such in substance is the wonderful revelation said to have been 
made at that period by the Wandering Jew. 
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Hind, Thought and Cerebration. 


Truth, though resisted by all, and assailed by the plausibilities of falsehood in 
the most subtle forms, yet triumphs over all.—POLYBIOS. 

HE endeavour of the ablest writers on physiology, as well as 

philosophy, has always culminated in the recognition of an 
ulterior principle or faculty which exceeds our scientific methods. It 
is a private potency of life within or behind our common phenomenal 
existence, which is regarded as accounting for what was otherwise un- 
explainable. It corresponds with every fact, satisfies every question, is 
allied by the most intimate relations to the whole order of the universe, 
and is urgently invoked in extreme emergency. Our sense-perception 
is employed with what is external and objective, while this faculty 
appears to transcend common consciousness, and indeed to be distinct 
and superior to it. 

Numerous designations have been invented to denote this occult 
principle of our nature. Maudsley terms it the preconscious action of 
the mind, a mental power which is organized before the supervention 
of consciousness. Agassiz describes it as a superior power which con- 
trols our better nature, and acts through us without consciousness of 
our own. Schelling denominates it unconscious knowledge, a capacity 
for knowledge above or behind consciousness, and higher than the 
understanding. Later writers, however, have endeavoured to set aside 
the pure intellectual agency in the case, and so style it reflex action of 
the brain, and automatic brain-work, a brain-activity without thought, 
but an activity, nevertheless, which may subsequently be reproduced in 
connection with consciousness or thought, or which may without being 
reproduced, modify subsequent kindred mental action or thought in the 
same mind. 

Dr. William B. Carpenter has formulated it accordingly under the 
title of UNCONSCIOUS CEREBRATION. Beginning with the proposition 
that the brain furnishes the mechanism of thought, he asserts that 
there can be no question at all that it works of itself as it were: 

It has an automatic power, just as the sensory centres and the spinal cord have 
an automatic power of their own. 

He declares, however, that it originates in the previous habit. 
There can be no doubt, whatever, he tells us, that a very large part of 
our mental activity consists of this automatic action of the brain, 
according to the mode in which we have trained it to action. The will 
gives the impulse in the first instance and keeps before the mind all the 
thoughts which it can immediately lay hold of, or which association 
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suggests, that bear upon the subject. These thoughts, however, do not 
conduct immediately to an issue, but require to work themselves out. 
The sensorium, or rather, the group of nerve-ganglia of special sensa- 
tion, which have their place at the base of the brain and distinct from 
it, may be in a state of inaction all the while, or perhaps otherwise 
occupied. 

This peculiar activity of the brain though automatic, Dr. Carpenter 
does not consider to be spontaneous, or the result of any peculiar in- 
spiration. His theory is simply that the cerebrum, having been shaped, 
so to speak, in accordance with our ordinary processes of mental activity, 
having grown to the kind of work that we are accustomed to set it to 
execute, can go on and work for itself. Unconscious Cerebration is 
defined by him accordingly as 

The unconscious operation of the brain in balancing for itself all the various 
considerations—in putting all in order, so to speak, in working out the result. 

This conclusion, he declares, will be the resultant of the whole 
previous training and disciplining of our minds. He accordingly desig- 
nates it the Common Sense. He says: 

I believe that it is the earnest habit of looking at a subject from first princi- 
ples, looking honestly and steadily at the True and the Right, which gives the 
mind that direction that ultimately overcomes the force of these early prejudices 
and these early associations, and brings us into that condition which approaches 
the nearest of any thing that I think we have the opportunity of witnessing in our 
earthly life to that Direct Insight which many of us believe will be the condition 


of our minds in that future state in which they are released from all the trammels 
of our corporeal existence. 


Ernest von Hartmann, the author of Zhe Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious, has given to this subject a greater emphasis. He declares that 
consciousness has its origin in the cerebral organism of man. It is not 
a fixed state, but a process, a perpetual change and becoming. Its ante- 
cedents are impenetrable to itself, and we can only hope to resolve the 
problem indirectly. There is no Supreme #eing, he would make us 
believe, but an omnipresent Will and Intellect acting unconsciously in 
inseparable union with each other—one absolute subjectivity, a power 
operating on all unconscious functions, human, animal and vegetable. 
It is the fashion for all writers of the modern school to decry meta- 
physics; yet with a curious inconsistency they seem very generally to 
have a metaphysic of theirown. Hartmann is a conspicuous example. 
He employs the most abstruse and unconscionable metaphysical subtil- 
ties to explain and defend his propositions. He defines the essence of 
consciousness as consisting of a breaking apart of the union between 
the Understanding and the Will. Perception is forced upon the mind, 
thus separating and emancipating it from the will, and enabling it to 
revolt and even to subject the will to its own laws. The astonishment 
of the will at this, 
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The sensation caused by the apparition of the Idea in the bosom of the Un- 
conscious—that is consciousness. . . . . The Unconscious Thought does not 
recognize a separation between the form and the content of the knowledge, the 
subject and the object in the act of thinking. It is just here that the subject and 
the object are intimately identical, or rather, that nothing distinguishes them abso- 
lutely, since they are not yet risen out of their condition of original non-difference. 


This proposition of Dr. Hartmann is a curious illustration of the 
peculiar agreement often attained by persons holding sentiments dia- 
metrically opposite. This writer, who is usually represented as denying 
a Supreme Being and the immortality of the human soul, is in perfect 
accord in his expressions with the extremest Mystic who surpasses all 
others in theosophic conception. Each declares that the person who 
really knows does not cognize the fact of knowing, because such know- 
ledge is subjective and therefore may not be contemplated as an object 


which is in a certain sense apart from us. It would be wholesome for. 


us if this should lead us to be just toward each other, generously con- 
sidering that difference of opinion is very often a diverse view of truth 
and no warrant or occasion for animosity, proscription or disrespect. 
As the rivers, however much they are at variance in the direction of 
their currents, all meet in the ocean, so all faiths and dogmas, as well 
as destinies, we may confidently believe, converge in the Divinity. 

The description presented by Dr. Carpenter agrees after a manner 
with facts in my own experience. I have been utterly at a loss for 
words and ideas on important occasions, and they came forth on a 
sudden at the critical moment, and fulfilled the required purpose. I 
have often felt myself circumscribed in my ability and endeavour to 
solve and decide urgent questions. I have noticed this peculiar con- 
straint to occur especially when some other person was pressing me 
imperatively to give a speedy answer to a proposition. I would expe- 
rience a difficulty to think clearly, or to perceive what to say or do. 
There appeared to be no alternative but to seem stupid or obstinate, 
and abide the issue. In other instances when lashing my own mind to 
a conclusion, a like impediment would be present. Yet after a time, it 
might be short or prolonged, there would bolt into the mind a solution 
of the whole matter. In fact, Iam seldom disappointed in this respect, 
when Iam really in exigency. I do not consider it wise or prudent, 
nevertheless, to forego any mental effort, in supine reliance upon such 
accessory aid. It would be a species of foolhardiness, and would 
naturally tend to shut away from me the very succour which I counted 
upon. 

I have never judged it of any utility to inspect critically the moods 
and processes which wrought thus beneficially, but considered it wiser 
to accept the results with a modest docility. One is never quite able to 
understand the operations of his own mind. Yet, so far as I remember, 
these peculiar exhibitions very frequently, but not always, accorded 
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with the explanation which Dr. Carpenter has made. They harmonized 
with previous ideas and habits of thinking. The readiness and spon- 
taneity seemed to result from a quick memory, which was roused on 
the instant. The thoughts and words which came to the mind, were 
very often shaped after forms of expression which I had written or 
uttered long before and forgotten. Most persons will probably, there- 
fore, regard the matter as being nothing very wonderful. 

It is likewise observed, that purposes which we have formed, and 
other vivid mental impressions, are by no means uprooted from the 
mind by being dropped or dismissed out of the active thinking. We 
awake at the time which we have set, and are reminded by a signal of 
the memory that the appointed moment has come to set about some- 
thing which we had proposed. I have been roused from sleep to doa 
thing which I had contemplated, sometimes apparently hearing a voice 
call me for the purpose, and have often been interrupted in the current 
of active thought when awake by the intervening of the occult memory. 
I have also witnessed kindred phenomena in persons whose external 
sensibility and consciousness had been suspended by an aneesthetic. 
Whatever had been previously expected or contemplated, the idea or 
emotion uppermost would be exhibited in word or action. Pain, terror, 
anger, as well as rapture and beatific delight, were expressed as though 
actually experienced; even as if there had been no interruption of the 
normal condition. Yet the patient, a few moments afterward, would 
remember nothing of the matter, and declare unqualifiedly that there 
had been no consciousness of anything that had occurred. Analogous 
experiences sometimes take place with individuals in the mesmeric 
state. Many of the illusions of insane and other disordered persons 
belong to the same category. 

The existence of double consciousness indicates the source of many 
of the curious phenomena, not otherwise easy to understand. Says 
Dr. William Gregory, of Edinburgh: 

Persons have lived for years in an alternation of two consciousnesses, in the 
one of which they forget all they have ever learned in the other. 

Dr. Huxley and William B. Carpenter both substantially admit the 
same thing. Epileptics have been known to finish, in a new paroxysm 
of their complaint, a sentence began in an attack which had occurred 
days or weeks before. Maudsley relates the case of a groom, whose 
skull had been fractured by the kick of his mare. As soon as the 
portion of bone pressing on his brain was removed, three hours later, 
he recovered his usual consciousness, and cried out an order to the 
animal. 

The absent-minded German professor will not be forgotten, who 
called at the door of his own house to enquire for himself, and walked 
away on being told that he was not at home, forgetful that he was him- 
self the man. Soldiers on a march, messengers carrying despatches, 
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and individuals walking for a wager, often sleep while in motion. A 
person stunned will pick up his hat, go about his business, and perform 
various acts to which he has been habituated. 

Dr. John W. Draper has endeavoured to account for the pheno- 
mena of double consciousness, by the conjecture that it is a result of 
the double construction of the brain. He cites with approbation the 
treatise of Dr. Wigan in support of his theory. The hemispheres of 
the brain, we are reminded, are distinct organisms, each having the 
power to carry on its functions independent of the other. Usually, 
however, they act simultaneously, the superiority of the one com- 
pensating for the defects of the other. Sometimes there is ‘‘insubordi- 


’ 


nation of one of the hemispheres,” and there are in consequence two 
distinct trains of the thought and two distinct utterances, either at the 
same time, or in very rapid alternation. Each of these, perhaps, will 
be perfectly consecutive and sane by itself, but the two will be incon- 
gruous from being mingled confusedly together. This condition in its 
exaggerated form, is regarded as insanity; nevertheless, it has been 
observed in the thinking operations of persons whose minds are con- 
sidered perfectly sound. When one of the hemispheres was entirely 
disorganized, or had been destroyed from external violence, the other 
appeared to do the whole work acceptably. There are also numerous 
examples of the independent action of both hemispheres in instances 
where the individuals were in a state of health. While engaged in 
ordinary pursuits which imply a continued mental occupation, we are 
occasionally beset with suggestions of a different kind. A strain of 
music, or even a few notes, may be incessantly obtruding. In our air- 
castle building, we permit one hemisphere to act, presenting fanciful 
illusions, while the other witnesses the operation and so lends itself 
to it. 

In other cases, these exhibitions of double consciousness have 
alternated in a more striking manner. Each hemisphere of the brain 
continued its action for a period of days or even weeks, and then 
relapsed into a quiescent condition. The other took its turn, and ran 
its own course, after a similar manner. In instances where one of the 
hemispheres had undergone deterioration or suffered lesion, so that it 
had been reduced to an infantile condition, and there was incapacity to 
make use of the impressions which had been previously made on it, 
the individual would alternately exhibit what has been aptly termed 
child-life and mature life. Dr. Draper is of opinion that these exhibi- 
tions of alternate and double perception can be explained on no other 
principle. He is less decided, however, in regard to the explanation of 
the sentiment of preéxistence in the same way. 

All the facts, however, cannot be thus met. Van Helmont, by 
experiment upon himself with aconite, suspended the action of the 
brain; upon which consciousness and perception were manifest at the 
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solar ganglion. This indicates that the function of cerebration, or 
brain-activity, whether conscious or otherwise, does not account for all 
the occurrences. The statement of Dr. Carpenter, that 


Mental changes may go on below the plane of consciousness, 


is but half the truth. There is no single plane of consciousness, but a 
plurality of such departments, and the nervous ganglia of the sym- 
pathetic system have likewise their part and allotment. 

His assumption that inventions and the various phenomena that 
he depicts, are principally the resultants of the previous action and 
discipline of the mind, is also faulty. Idiots are by no means destitute 
of intellectual and moral faculties; and at times they display an inde- 
pendent spiritual consciousness. Seagar, of Berlin, reports that he has 
had in his establishment indubitable cases of idiotcy, in which the head 
was small and malformed, yet in which the results of education were 
so triumphant, that his patients were ultimately able to go forth and 
mix with the great world, exhibiting no mental infirmity that could be 
detected. In one instance, a young man underwent the rite of con- 
firmation without being suspected by the priest of any abnormality of 
mind. Dr. Bateman, consulting physician to the Eastern Counties 
Asylum for Idiots in England, expresses his undoubting belief that the 
idiot of the lowest class has the germ of mental activity and of moral 
responsibility. He confidently declares: 

This germ, although possibly only permitted to bud here, is destined hereafter 
to expand into a perfect flower, and flourish perennially in another and better state 
of being. 

It is manifest that in such case the budding, expanding, and 
flourishing perennially, are resultants of other factors than those 
furnished by brain-protoplasm. 

Dr. William H. Holcombe affirms that 


Consciousness is the consequent of our finite, imperfect state. 


This is substantially the doctrine of Aristotle, Spinoza, and 
Swedenborg. He says: 

Our imperfection is the pledge of our immortality, our progress, our happiness, 
as well as the ground of our consciousness itself. 

Assuming the substantiat correctness of this proposition, we 
must accept the corollary to it; that if imperfection is the origin of 
actual consciousness, then that which transcends consciousness must 
pertain to a higher region. Indeed, Doctor Carpenter appears to have 
almost conceded as much when he describes the condition which 
approaches nearest to Direct Insight as resulting from the earnest 
habit of looking at a subject from first principles, looking honestly and 
steadily at the True and the Right. An individual can perceive princi- 
ples only from having their substance in himself; he knows nothing of 
that which is totally foreign to his own nature. The insight which is 
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nearest approached by the earnest contemplation of the True and the 
Right is no acquirement of an alien or engrafted faculty, but the 
evolution of an energy innate in us. It is an awakened memory of a 
knowledge already possessed. The attainment is supraconscious and 
therefore itis not cerebration. It isintellection, a function which is exer- 
cised apart from the organic structure, and so neither fatigues the brain 
nor changes it in any part. It is the self-recognition of soul, enabling 
the individual to perceive the ideas which it is sought to express by 

All the master-words of the language—God, Immortality, Life, Love and Duty. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, treating of this grade of mental un- 
foldment, seems to carry it, and very properly, beyond the province of 
mere brain-action into the higher department of the being. He declares: 

The more we examine into the secret mechanism of thought the more we shall 


see that the automatic, unconscious action of the mind enters largely into all its 
processes. 


Again, in Master Byles Gridley’s book it is asserted that 
The best thought, like the most perfect digestion, is done unconsciously. 

It does not employ the apparatus of the brain for its production, 
but only for its external manifestation, and hence there is no waste of 
the structure in the subjective part of the operation. 

In different works he abounds with tentative ideas which make us 
wish he had written more and done it more unequivocally. The story 
of Elsie Venner is based on the quasi-hereditary admixture of an 
ophidian element with the whole nature of a human being, and the 
predominance of that quality over her thought, emotions and personal 
habitude. The vision of Myrtle Hazard is in certain respects still more 
suggestive. While steadily gazing upon a luminous figure of a cross, 
which he suggests was an accidental product of decaying phosphores- 
cent wood, she becomes ecstatic. Presently there appear before her 
the figures of several of her ancestors and with them her own eidolon 
as though she was in some way outside of herself. They seem to 
address her and to want to breathe the air of this world through the 
medium of her exterior shape, which was at the moment apparently 
empty of her presence and theirs. Presently, she seems to return into 
it, and then the others to become part of her, one by one, by being lost 
in her life. She feels the longing to live over the life of her own father 
and mother, then the peculiar impulses of the others, and finally is in 
some way made one with the purest nature of them all. 

Dr. Holmes suggests the explanation that this was 

Probably one of those intuitions with objective projection which sometimes come 
to imaginative young persons, especially girls, in certain exalted nervous conditions. 

He carries the idea further and remarks that 


The lives of our progenitors are, as we know, reproduced in different propor- 
tions in ourselves. Whether they as individuals have any consciousness of it, is. 
another matter. 
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This statement almost appears to be a reflection of the proposition 
of Mr. Frederic Harrison that every human individuality though dis- 
solved at death, was transmuted into a moral force, and capable of 
passing into and stimulating the brains of living men. This peculiar 
metaphysic is adapted to the concept of an unconscious brain-action, 
and the further notion of 

A distinct correspondence between every process of thought or of feeling and 
som corporeal phenomenon. 

But Dr. Holmes does not appear to be thus limited in his concep- 
tion. He givesa fuller scope to heredity and even admits the possibility 
of a further spiritual occupancy. It is possible, he suggests, that our 
progenitors do get a second as it were fractional life in us. Some who 
have long been dead may enjoy a kind of secondary and imperfect, yet 
self-conscious life in these bodily tenements, which we are in the habit 
of considering exclusively our own. It might seem, that many of 
those whose blood flows in our veins struggle for the mastery, and by 
and by one or more get the predominance; so that we grow to be like 
father, or mother, or remoter ancestor, or it may be that two or more are 
blended in us, not to the exclusion however, of a special personality of 
our own, about which these others are grouped. 


We all do things awake and asleep which surprise us. Perhaps we have co- 
tenants in this house we live in. 


Kant, himself, promulgated a similar idea. He says: 


Perhaps it will yet be proved that the human soul, even in this life, is, by an 
indissoluble communion, connected with all the immaterial natures of the spirit- 
world, acting upon these and receiving impressions from them. 


Goethe unhesitatingly affirms it: 


Every grand thought which bears fruit and has a sequel, is inherent in no man, 
but has a spiritual origin. The higher a man stands, the more is he standing under 
the influence of the demons. Every thing flows into us, so far as we are not it our- 
selves. In poetry there is decidedly something demoniac (or spiritual), and particu- 
larly in the unconscious, in which intellect and reason all fall short, and which 
therefore acts beyond all conception. 

Agassiz acknowledged this same psychological fact. He affirms 
that there are two sets or a double set of mental powers in the human 
organism, essentially different from each other. 


The one may be designated as our ordinary conscious intelligence, the other as 
a superior power which controls our better nature. 


This latter he describes as 

Acting through us without conscious action of our own. 

Maudsley declares that this is a mental power organized before the 
supervention of consciousness. Whatever he may imply by this, the 


explanation followed up will carry us beyond the region of simple 
physical existence. Professor Tyndall adds his testimony: 
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It was found that the mind of man has the power of penetrating far beyond the 
boundaries of his full senses; that the things which are seen in the material world 
depend for their action upon the things unseen ;—in short, that besides the phe- 
nomena which address the senses, there are laws, principles and processes which 
do not address the senses at all, but which need be and cay be spiritually discerned. 


When Dr. Tanner was prosecuting his world-famous forty days’ 
fast at Clarendon Hall, in the city of New York, he was constantly 
attended by physicians who persisted in asserting that his brain was 
certain to give way for want of nourishment, and predicted that after two 
or three weeks insanity or delirium would ensue. Yet on the very last 
day of the fast, he exhibited no essential mental deterioration, but was 
perfectly normal so far as will and reasoning power were concerned. I 
was present and observed him carefully with the intent of being certain. 
Enough was shown by it to reveal the possibility of preserving the life 
of President Garfield. Knowledge was greatly served thereby for the 
profit of those who love the truth for its own sake. The maintaining 
of psychic and intellectual forces intact when all material support was 
withdrawn from the body and brain except water and air, and the 
peculiar influences and vital emanations derived from those about, 
affords evidence not easy to controvert that the human mind exists and 
acts by virtue of an energy that exceeds matter and its conditions. 

I do not care, however, to provoke a controversy with materialists. 
They are right to a certain degree, but they reason fallaciously. The 
induction of which they are often so boastful is, to a great degree, a 
barren and unproductive method, incapable of the evolution of impor- 
tant truth. The divine faculty of judging rightly even with imperfect 
materials, transcends it altogether. The inductive method is a viewing 
of the night-side of nature; and they who employ it exclusively are 
able only to see a dark vapour shutting off all light and knowledge by its 
dense gloom. We may regard the subject also on its upper side, where 
the sun shines and the bright Truth makes it all luminous and clear. 
It need give no embarrassment because vital force, nerve-force and 
mind-force are correlated and thus mutually influence each other, as 
well as being interchangeable the one into the other. The important 
fact, as Mr. Payton Spence has so justly remarked, is the fact so clearly 
demonstrated by the phenomena of what has been termed Unconscious 
Cerebration, 

That ¢he wnconscious (the subconscious and perhaps the supraconscious) modifies 
the conscious (human and animal), and that the two become blended into compound 


states, thus proclaiming their sameness and kinship, and showing that mind runs 
deeper into matter than is generally supposed. 


Scientific thought has supplemented these conclusions by fore- 
shadowing the hypothesis that matter in its last analysis, must be 
resolved into force. ‘What do we know of an atom, apart from 
force?” demands Faraday. Mr. Spence directs our attention to the 
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fact that matter and consciousness have the relation of cause and effect. 
There can be no such relation, except as they are the same in their 
ultimates. The thought of a thing is not distinguishable from the 
thing itself, but both are one and the same in their inmost reality, and 
not to be separated. Matter is a matrix or receptacle, the objectifica- 
tion of force, or rather force in dynamic form. Hence matter and con- 
sciousness in their ultimates, are the same; and the modification and 
the thing modified, are, in the last analysis, reduced to states of con- 
sciousness. ‘Consciousness is the ultimate, unitary, cosmical con- 
tsituent.” One sole substance underlies the whole universe. That 
substance is essential life, comprising in it Power, Intelligence and 
Benevolence. These alone are permanent; whatever is opposed to 
them is transient, ephemeral, and self-destructive. 

We are at the superior pole of psychic verity, and hence in direct 
antipodes to the empirical reasoning, which has seemed to be becoming 
popular, that would resolve the real world into a synthesis of sensibles, 
and the soul itself into a consensus of the faculties which observation 
discovers in the human organism. ‘The omnipresence of consciousness 
in its several forms, affords no rational basis for the theory that endea- 
vours to eliminate it, and personality with it, from the Supreme Essence. 
We cognize the entity of Thought behind all sense and organic mani- 
festation. We perceive that death does not extinguish human existence, 
and that what is beyond man and the universe, is neither void, nor 
altogether unknowable or unessential. 

There is no adequate justification for the plaint of Schopenhauer, 
that it might have been better if the universe had never existed, nor for 
the more audacious affirmation of Hartmann, that 


If God, previous to the creation, had been aware of what he was doing, creation 
would have been a crime. 


The energy which inspires and gives law to nature, is not the 
dominion of the worse. The bad cannot perpetuate itself. The 
apparent disorder and even misery into which we are born, have a 
benevolent purpose inthem. The universal judgment of human beings, 
affirms this; and in the ulterior event, it is always verified, even though 
not as we would expect it. 

Holmes formulates the idea which we have arrived at: 

We all have a double, who is wiser and better than we are, and who puts thoughts 
into our heads, and words into our mouths. 

The soul is then to be cognized as the receptacle of the thoughts, 
which are thus dissociated from corporeal phenomena. The double 
that originates them, is the purer intelligence. This is the universal 
consciousness imparted in a certain degree to each individual, and 
nevertheless, after a manner common to all. Sir William Hamilton 
says accordingly: 


‘ 
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The infinitely greater part of our spiritual nature lies beyond the sphere of our 
own consciousness, hid in the obscure recesses of the mind. 

There is an ocean, so to express it, of pure reason, which permeates 
and includes all living intelligences. It is as Dickens expresses it, a 
sea that rolls round all the world. We are all in it and pervaded by it 
through all our mind. It reveals itself wherever the conceit of know- 
ledge which proceeds from ignorance, is dispelled. The consciousness 
is above our sense-perception, and hence whatever brain-agency may be 
associated with it, is wholly receptive, and cannot properly in any sense, 
be deemed or denominated cerebration. It is the partaking of the Uni- 
versal Intelligence, as our corporeal organism is a partaking of the 
universal nature. For it matter has no obstruction, space no limit, 
time no measurement; it transcends them all. 

There exists in the various ranks of modern society, a solemn idle- 
ness which would make us refrain from all meddling with such matters. 
Arrogating to itself the honoured title of evferience, it would rest every- 
thing upon the notion that theoretical sh llowness is practical excel- 
lence. In this way a degenerate humanity is striving to subdue and 
overwhelm the true humanity, in order to bring it beneath the power 
of cultivated animalism, which deems itself superior, and to suppress 
or pervert the higher instincts; so that of all which has ever borne the 
name of virtue, there shall be nothing left but so-called w/7/i/zes, which 
may also be applied to vicious ends. As we become more skilful and 
scientific, it tends to make us more irrational. It would establish a 
reign of ignorance which is really bestiality. Its worship would be 
indeed that of brazen serpents and golden calves, without any venera- 
tion for the soul itself; and men of science would minister at the altars. 
Professor Huxley justly pronounces it to be a ‘grave philosophical 
error” which ‘‘may paralyze the energies and destroy the beauty of a 
life.’ To such a paralyzing, brutalizing lethargy, it is a supreme duty 
not to succumb. The true soul is eager to know, to have that know- 
ledge which is possessing. This is the highest service which can be 
given to the human race. 

It has been necessary and inevitable to carry our subject from 
nature to metaphysics, from cerebration to the super-sensible, and from 
both the infidelity of scientists and the cant of fools, to that supra- 
consciousness which transcends each alike. Even Herbert Spencer 
has declared that this consciousness of Absolute Being cannot be sup- 
pressed except by the suppression of Consciousness itself. The thought, 
therefore, which cannot be found to have an origin on the plane of the 
common conception, must be traced byond it; we must consent to let 
physiology be transcended by teleology. All that is vital and valuable 
to us, is concerned in so doing; and questions of such tremendous 
importance, may not be left to sleep in the unknown. 

ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 
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On the Enfintte Gnivberse and @Morlds. 


By GIORDANO BRUNO (NOLANO). 
Translated by W. R. Old. 
FIRST DIALOGUE (concluded from p. 321.) 


I[nterlocutors. 
ELPINO. FILOTEO. FRACASTORIO. BURCHIO. 


E.pino.—I should like to understand this better. So you will 
kindly explain yourself concerning what you call a//-infinite and totally 
infinite. 

FrroTEo.—I call the universe all-infinite because it has no limit, 
end, or periphery; I say the universe is not totally infinite because 
each part that we may take is finite in itself, and the innumerable 
worlds which it contains are in themselves each one finite. I call God 
all-infinite because he excludes all limitation from himself and his 
every attribute is one and infinite; and I say God is totally infinite 
because he is wholly in the entire world and in each one of its parts, 
infinitely and totally; while, on the contrary, the infinity of the uni- 
verse, which is totally in all, and not in these parts—if, however, in 
referring to the infinite one can speak of parts—which we are able to 
comprehend in all. 

E.p.—I understand. Now continue your proposition. 

Fit.—For every reason, then, by which one can call this world, 
taken as finite, proper, good, and necessary, we ought to admit all other 
innumerable worlds to be appropriately existing and good, by reason 
of which the omnipotence is not jealous of its being; while from the 
contrary argument, whether unable or unwilling, it would come to be 
accused of leaving a vacuum, or, if you object to vacuum, an infinite 
space; by which not only would the infinite perfection be annulled, but 
also the infinite majesty of the Efficient Cause in all that which is 
effected and not finished, or dependent and not eternal. What reason 
demands that we should believe that the Efficient Cause, capable of 
effecting an infinite good, has made it finite? And if it is created 
finite, why ought we to believe he can make it infinite—the potency 
and action being in him one and the same thing? Because he is im- 
mutable, and suffers no contingency in operation, nor in efficacy is 
frustrated; but determinate and certain result depends upon deter- 
minate and certain efficacy, immutably. Whence it follows that deity 
cannot be other than it is; nor such as it is not; nor of another capa- 


bility than that which it has; nor able to will other than it wills; and 
4 
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therefore necessarily cannot do otherwise than it does, since to have 
power apart from act belongs only to mutable things. 

FRACASTORIO.—Certainly that which is unchangeable is not a 
subject of relative potentiality and potency; and truly, if the First 
Efficient cannot will otherwise than it wills, it cannot do otherwise 
than it does, and I do not understand as some who speak of the active 
infinite potency to which passive infinite power does not correspond; 
nor that the power which can make innumerable things in the immense 
infinitude may make one only, and that finite; because the action is 
necessary inasmuch as it proceeds from such a will as, in order to be 
very immutable, nay, more, immutability itself, must needs be absolute 
necessity, whence liberty, will, necessity, and, moreover, action, volition, 
and being are, in fact, identical. 

Fii.—You understand and express it very well. Hence it is neces- 
sary to affirm one of two things, either that the Efficient Cause, being 
able to emanate from itself an infinite effect, may be recognized as the 
cause and principle of an immense universe which contains innu- 
merable worlds, and from this nothing inconvenient follows, but rather 
all is agreeable to science and in accord with the laws of nature and 
with faith, or, that emanating from itself a finite universe with these 
worlds, which are the stars, of a determinate number, it may be known 
as an active potency of a certain and finite nature, since such as is the 
act, such is the will, and such the power. 

FrA.—I complete and set forth a couple of syllogisms in this 
manner. If the First Efficient can will to do other than it wills to do, 
it should be able to do other than it does. Therefore, whoever speaks 
of the effect as finite necessarily postulates a finite operation and 
power. Besides, what comes to the same thing: the First Efficient 
cannot do otherwise than as it wills to do, cannot will to do otherwise 
than it does, and hence is not able to do otherwise than it does. 
Therefore, whoever denies the infinite effect denies the infinite power. 

Fiz,.—These, although not simple, are yet demonstrative syllo- 
gisms. Nevertheless, I approve that some theologians do not admit 
them, because, considerately thinking, they know that the common 
people and the ignorant cannot understand how, with this law of 
necessity, freewill and dignity, and the merits of justice, are able to 
abide; whence both optimists and pessimists are, under a certain 
destiny, necessarily very depraved. So at times certain corrupters of 
the laws of nature, of the faith and of religion, wishing to appear wise, 
have infected many people, causing them to become more barbarous 
and villainous than they were at first, disdainers of well-doing, and 
thoroughly assured by every vice and wickedness by the conclusions 
which they drew from similar premises. But among the learned not to 
say as much to the contrary is scandalous, and detracts from the divine 
greatness and excellence, so much so that what is true is pernicious to 
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the civil constitution and contrary to the end of the laws; not by being 
true, but by being badly understood, as much by those who treat of it 
as by those who are not able to understand it without hurt of social 
laws. 

FrA.—True. One never finds a truly wise and good philosopher 
who, under any form or pretext, would draw from such a proposition 
the fatality of human effects by the denial of freewill; so among others, 
Plato and Aristotle, by positing necessity and immutability in God, do 
not the less posit in us moral liberty and the faculty of freewill; because 
they well know and understand how that necessity and this liberty may 
be compatible. But some true fathers and pastors of the people take, 
perhaps, this and another saying alike, in order not to give scope to evil 
doers and inimical seducers of the civil welfare, by drawing harassing 
conclusions to abuse the simplicity and ignorance of those who can 
only with difficulty apprehend the truth and are very easily inclined to 
evil. And they will readily condone in us the use of true conclusions 
by which we do not wish to infer anything but the truth of Nature and 
the excellence of its Author, and which are not proposed by us to the 
ignorant, but only to the wise who are able to appreciate our intellectual 
discourse. From this principle it comes about that theologians, not 
less wise than religious, have never prejudiced the liberty of the philo- 
sophers, and true, civil, and well-conducted philosophers have always 
favoured religions; for they both know that the faith is required for 
the welfare of the common people who ought to be governed and in- 
structed by thoughtful men who know how to govern themselves and 
others. 

Eip.—Enough is said by way of protest in this matter. Return 
now to the proposition ! 

Fir.—To come to the desired conclusion, I say, that if infinite 
power is vested in the First Efficient, it is also in operation; from which 
the universe of infinite greatness emanates and also worlds innumerable. 

Ex_p.—What you say contains in itself great persuasion, if not 
indeed the truth. But I will affirm this to be true which appears to me 
to be so probable, if you will resolve for me a most important argument 
by which Aristotle was forced to deny the infinite power locally though 
he may affirm it extensively; wherein the reason of his negation was 
that the power and act being the same thing in God, and he being able 
to move infinitely, should be able also to move with infinite vigour; 
which, if true, would see the heavens moved in an instant; because if 
the stronger moves more quickly, the strongest moves most quickly, 
and the infinitely strong instantaneously. The reason for the affirma- 
tion was that the primum mobile eternally and regularly moves accord- 
ing to the law and measure of its own motion. You see then for what 
reasons he affirms extensive infinity, but not absolute nor yet local 
infinity; by which I would conclude, that just as the infinite motive 
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power is contracted into the act of impelling according to finite velocity, 
so the same power of creating the immense and innumerable is limited 
by the divine will to the finite and numerable. Some theologians 
require almost the same, and, in addition to conceding extensive 
infinity, by which successively the motion of the universe is per- 
petuated, they also require the local infinity, by which innumerable 
worlds are made, and caused to move each separately and all together, 
instantaneously; to which end God has moderated the bulk of the 
multitude of innumerable worlds by his will, as the quality of the 
most intense motion; whereby, as this impulse, which yet proceeds 
from the divine infinite power, is nevertheless known to be finite, so 
the number of mundane bodies may readily be believed as deter- 
mined. 

Fit.—The argument indeed is of greater persuasion and aspect 
than another could possibly be, about which enough has been said 
already, and by which it is required that the divine will may be the 
regulator, modifier and determinator of the divine power. Whence 
follow innumerable perplexities, according to philosophy at least; I let 
alone theological principles, which, for all that, will not admit that the 
divine power may be more than the divine will or goodness, and 
generally that one attribute is more suitable to the deity than another. 

E.p.—Now why, then, do they sav otherwise than they think? 

Fiz.—Through scarcity of terms and efficacious resolutions. 

E.p.—Well, then, vou, who hold certain principles by which you 
affirm one thing—viz., that the divine power is locally and extensively 
infinite, and that the act is not distinct from the power, and that 
therefore the universe is infinite and the worlds innumerable; and yet 
do not deny the other proposition, viz., that each of the stars or orbs, 
whichever you prefer, is moved in time and not instantaneously; show 
by what terms and resolutions you come to support your own views 
and to uphold those of others, from which they deduce conclusions 
contrary to your own. 

Fiz,.—For the conclusion which you seek you ought to observe 
first of all that the universe being infinite and immovable, there is no 
need for question in regard to its mover. Secondly, that the worlds 
contained in it being innumerable, the earths, comets and other bodies, 
such as the stars, all move themselves from an internal principle, which 
is their own soul, as we have elsewhere proved,’ and therefore it is vain 
to go about seeking for an external mover of them. Thirdly, that 
these mundane bodies move themselves in the ethereal region, not 
being affixed to or included in any body any more than is this earth, 
which is one of them, and which moreover we have shown to move 
from an internal animal instinct around its own centre in several ways, 
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and around the sun. Such considerations being established, we are 
not forced to demonstrate either active or passive motion of infinite 
virtue locally, because the mover and the movable is infinite, and the 
soul moving and the body moved concur in a finite subject; in each, 
I say, of the said mundane stars. However, the First Principle is not 
that which moves, but is quiet and immovable, with the power to 
move itself and infinite and innumerable great worlds and small crea- 
tures situated in the ample regions of the universe; of which each one, 
according to the order of its own virtue, has the power of mobility, 
motivity and other qualities. 

E.p.—You are much enforced; but yet so far vou have not over- 
thrown the edifice of the contrary opinions, all of which hold by con- 
sent, and as pre-supposed, that the most great ultimate moves the 
whole; you say that it confers the power of self-movement upon the 
whole, which moves itself, and then the motion happens according to 
the successive virtue of the next mover. Certainly this that you say 
appears to me far more reasonable, though less convenient, than the 
common hypothesis. Notwithstanding what you are accustomed to 
say concerning the soul of the world and the divine Essence—that it is 
all in all, fills all, and is more intrinsic than even the essence of things 
themselves, because it is the Essence of essences, the Life of lives, and 
the Soul of souls—yet it nevertheless seems to me we can as well say 
that it moves the whole, as that the whole moves itself. Whence it 
seems the doubt already raised may yet stand secure. 

Fir.—And in this I can easily satisfy you. I say, then, that it is 
fitting to contemplate, if you will, two active principles of motion, the 
one finite, according to the nature of the finite subject, and this moves 
in time; the other infinite, according to the nature of the Soul of the 
world, or indeed of divinity, which is as the Soul of souls, which is all 
in all, and causes the soul to be all in all, and this moves instan- 
taneously. The earth, therefore, has two principles of motion; so have 
all bodies which move themselves; of which the infinite principle is 
that which instantaneously moves and has moved, whence, for that 
reason, a movable body is not less fixed than movable. As appears 
from the present figure, by which I would signify the earth,’ which is 
moved instantaneously, inasmuch as it has a mover of infinite virtue. 

This, moving itself with the centre from A into E and from E 

: into A; and this being in an instant, it is simultaneously in 

f A and in E and in all intermediate places, and therefore it 
vPo has simultaneously gone and returned, and this being always 
ie so, it comes about that it is continually still. Similarly, with 
regard to its circulatory motion around the centre, where 

I is the mid-heaven, O the orient, V the occident, and K the nadir, 


1 Rather, the earth’s essence; or what of the universal essence is comprised within the limits o 
the earth, as appears from the context.—TR. 
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each of these points revolving by virtue of the infinite impulse, and 
yet each of them has simultaneously departed and returned, and con- 
sequently is always fixed and zz statu quo. So that, in conclusion, 
being moved by an infinite virtue is the same as not being moved 
at all, because to move instantaneously and not to move is the same 
thing in effect. There remains, then, another active principle of 
motion which is by internal virtue, and consequently is in relation to 
time and regular succession, and this motion is distinct from the still 
motion. You see, therefore, how one may say God moves the whole, 
and how it should be understood that he gives self-movement to the 
whole, which moves itself. 

ELp.—Well, then, since you have so profoundly and conclusively 
explained and resolved this difficulty, I accede to your judgment, and 
hope, moreover, to receive from you many such resolutions; for 
although until now I have busied myself in these things but little, I 
have yet received and understood something of them, and hope for 
more, as, although I do not fully enter into your mind, I yet per- 
ceive, by the rays which it diffuses, that either a sun or some greater 
luminary is enshrined therein. And from to-day forward—not with 
the hope of contesting your ability, but with the design of profiting 
by your elucidations—I will return to propose to you as many ques- 
tions as for my peace of mind will suffice to be heard and under- 
stood, if for some days you will repair to this place at the same 
hour. 

Fix.—I will do so. 

FRrA.—You will be most kind, and we your very attentive audience. 

Burcuio.—And as for me, however unintelligent I may be, though 
I do not understand the arguments I shall listen to the words, and 
if I do not listen to the words I shall, at all events, hear the voice. 
Addio. 


NostTiMon HEMAR.1—We regret to announce the departure from this life of 
Mme. Gebhard, F.T.S., one of H. P. B.’s dearest friends. It was, we believe, in the 
house of Mme. Gebhard that “The Story of a Bewitched Life,” in Nightmare Tales, 
was written, when H. P. B. was staying at Elberfeld on her last return from India. 
Mme. Gebhard was an old student of Occultism, and was, at one time, a pupil of 
Alphonse Louis Constant, better known as Eliphas Lévi. 


1 VOOTULOV Tap =the day of return home. 
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Andarze Atrepat. 
A STUDY IN ZOROASTRIAN ETHICS. 


Andarze Atrepat is a book of advice, containing sapient admonitions 
given by Dastur Adarbad Mahrespand to his son Zorthost. It isa charm- 
ing work, at once both interesting and instructive. The author is one of 
the most revered Zoroastrian teachers and guides. In the Pazand prayer 
called ‘“‘Afrine Panzi,” composed in the time of Emperor Noshervan, 
Dastur Adarbad is put down as one of the Peshwa Mobeds, z.e., priests 
whose rank is as high as that of a prophet. He has composed many 
prayers in the Pehlvi and Pazand languages, some of which are now in 
use among the Parsis, as, for instance, the ‘‘ Patet Poshemani.” He is 
related to have possessed miraculous natural gifts and to have brought 
over the non-Zoroastrian nations of Persia in his time to his own reli- 
gion. Coming from so illustrious a source, Andarze Atrepat deserves 
our best attention. We owean excellent Gujarati translation of his 
valuable ethical treatise to the assiduous zeal of Dastur Peshotan, who 
has published it, together with an English version by Mr. H. P. 
Wadia. 

Andarze Atrepat is one of the best works we know of. It is a fault- 
less book of advice, exceptionally clear, concise, and practical. There 
is not in it a single ambiguous admonition, nor a single superfluous 
statement, nor a single advice likely to lead an intelligent reader astray. 
It is extremely rare, we may say quite exceptional, to find the hopes we 
entertain about a popular religious work from the high prestige of its 
author, so fully realized as in the case of this treatise. It is a short 
and sweet, unassuming work of the highest merit, containing simple 
common-place instructions of the deepest significance. Some of these 
we shall lay before the reader, appending to each a few words in ex- 
planation of their deep significance. The sermon opens with the brief 
introduction: 

O my son, get up (7.2., listen to me) that I may give you knowledge of a high 
order. 

What Dastur Adarbad means by “knowledge of a high order” is 
indicated by what follows. 

Let all your thoughts, my son, be about good, and let no evil idea possess your 


mind; for man’s life is not eternal. (In this world) do not forget that thing which 
is more suitable and more eligible for the world hereafter. 


In other words, man’s life in this world, or his present life, is 
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transitory; and in going through it, one should not forget his future 
life, or his life in the next world; he should bear in mind what is 
suitable and eligible for that life; and bearing that in mind, he should 
make it his first care to guide his thought in that direction by constant 
effort to engage the mind in good thoughts and to disengage it from 
evil thoughts. This brief admonition lays down three valuable maxims 
of the most vital importance to Theosophists. They are as follows: 

1. Man should not attach himself blindly to the affairs of this life, 
but should take particular care to bear in mind what is more suitable 
and more eligible for future life. 

2. Man’s life (z.e., his present life) is non-eternal or transitory. 

3. Remembering the transitory nature of his present life, he should 
strive continuously to engage his mind in good thoughts and to dis- 
engage it from evil thoughts. 

These three maxims represent in a simple and intelligible form, 
well adapted to the public mind, and well calculated to exercise upon 
it their edifying and spiritualizing influence so far as circumstances 
may permit, three important religio-philosophical conceptions that have 
often led to serious misunderstanding and confusion. The usual way 
of putting those conceptions is as follows: 

1. Man should disregard this life, he should cultivate perfect in- 
difference to it. 

2. This world is an illusion, and Atma is the only Truth. 

3. Since Atma is the only Truth, knowledge of Atma is the only 
true knowledge, and the happiness accompanying that knowledge is the 
only true happiness; therefore man should ceaselessly strive after such 
knowledge, and, as a necessary prelude to its attainment, he should 
purify the mind by studiously abstaining from all evil thoughts. 

Now, in the first place, what is the good of telling the world at 
large, which is so passionately enamoured of this life and so woefully 
attached to it, to disregard it? Such teaching is of no use; there is 
not the slightest chance of the world’s following this advice, nor even 
of its taking such a teaching in a serious light. There is far greater 
chance of saving people a little from the charms of this life by drawing 
their attention to the existence and significance of a future life, than by 
telling them to disregard the present. Very few have really taken to 
heart the vague popular teaching about disregarding the world that is 
in vogue in India, and the result of such premature renunciation has 
never been known to be satisfactory. For aught we know, it cuts the 
ground underneath the feet, by rendering the devotee inactive, apathetic 
and callous to the suffering of others. Many have made this teaching 
an excuse for idleness, and have put on the cloak of indifference to 
this life merely to impose upon credulous people and feed upon their 
hard-earned bread; and the faults and frailties and loathsome vagaries 
of some such impostors have frequently brought the holy name of 
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Vairagya' into ridicule, and have prompted the desecration of that 
sacred ideal. 

Above all, we would do well to bear in mind that there is a right 
way and a wrong way of doing everything. It is very good, indeed, to 
disregard this life in the right way, but it is very bad to disregard it in 
the wrong way. For a man to disregard this life in the right way, he 
should know how to do it; to know that, he needs to understand the 
meaning of life, and to understand that he needs to bea step in advance 
of the average of the present human race in point of spiritual develop- 
ment. In short, he must belong to an inner circle by virtue of his 
inherent nature, though not necessarily by right of formal initiation. 
And, for that reason, such teaching is good for the few that are pre- 
pared for it, and bad for the many that are not prepared for it. There 
is a natural barrier between the ‘“‘Heart Doctrine” and the ‘‘Kye 
Doctrine,” a natural distinction between those adapted to the one and 
those suited to the othér, which cannot be removed and must not be 
ignored. Verily, there is nothing like brotherhood. Who can fail to 
love and admire a doctrine so good and true, an impulse so elevating, 
an ideal so edifying! But, we repeat, there is a right way and a wrong 
way of doing everything. The zeal to be liberal should not be carried 
beyond all bounds of discretion. In their zeal to make no distinction 
between man and man, teachers should not indiscriminately preach 
what cannot be digested, and can, therefore, do no good on the one 
hand, while, owing to indigestion, it may do much harm on the other. 
The life and teachings of Buddha furnish clear guidance in that 
direction. 

As regards the second conception; tell a worldly-wise man who 
boasts of his being practical and thinks too much of his practical 
wisdom (as such men always do), that this world is an illusion, and the 
chances are ninety-nine in a hundred that he will put you down for a 
visionary and your doctrine for a strange hallucination quite unworthy 
of his serious consideration. To his mind, there is something quite 
revolting in calling this world an illusion. There is something in that 
word illusion which, he thinks, a maniac alone would apply to this 
wide world. To him and for him, that word has a meaning which can 
neither be detached from it, nor attached to this world. In vain will 
you try to explain that it has a meaning for you and for philosophy 
other than it has for him and for physics. Vain will be your efforts 
to explain what Truth is to you and to philosophy, apart from what 
it is to him and to popular fancy. A strong feeling of opposition, a 
keen sense of animosity, a deadly prejudice, once set up in the mind, 
carries everything before it, and shuts the door against all light from 
the other side. ‘The mind so inclined to one side, so closed against 


1 Vairdgya—‘“‘freedom from passion,” the opposite of Raga, rage, passion, desire’’—hence dis- 
passion, non-attachment, indifference to sense objects, etc.—EDs. 
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another, becomes wholly blind to everything besides its own bias and 
beyond its contracted sphere of knowledge. On that account, the 
mind of man is a slave to its first impressions. Hence the success of a 
popular teaching greatly depends upon its first impressions. And in 
the present day, when intellectual pride is the ruling passion of our 
so-called men of leara ng, it is particularly incumbent upon those who 
deem it their sacred mission in life to spread spiritual knowledge to do 
this in a suitable form, taking care not to use such expressions as are 
sure to be sadly misunderstood. 

No doubt the expression ‘‘this world is an illusion,” is true in itself 
and good in its own way. Itis true in the sense in which it is meant 
to be understood, a sense in which the philosophic mind alone can 
understand it; but not in the sense in which the practical public mind 
of the period, that is anything but philosophic, is capable of under- 
standing it. Itis good for the few who can understand it, but not for 
the rest of us, since, whereas in the one case it suggests a number of 
useful ideas, in the other case it confuses the mind and repels it from 
the source of its confusion. To those who understand the exact mean- 
ing and feel the precise force of such expressions, the temptation to 
use them is very great; they are so pointed, so telling, so significant to 
them, that they fancy they are the same to all. But that is a sad mis- 
take. Methinks our Society will be greatly benefited and its good work 
considerably facilitated, if members were to study and utilize the 
Zoroastrian method of inserting the thin end of the wedge of spiritual 
knowledge, the specific characters of which are simplicity, intelligi- 
bility, practicability, adaptability, and unconditional veracity. What 
we mean by unconditional veracity is that there is no duplicity about it 
under any condition, not even for the sake of adapting its teachings to 
the public mind. That is particularly noteworthy, because duplicity is 
generally supposed to be necessary for purposes of adaptability. A 
careful study of the Zoroastrian method will show the fallacy of such 
supposition. 

Before leaving this part of the subject we wish to observe that 
illusion is not a correct rendering of the Sanskrit word A-sat. Sat 
means that which is eternal, hence Asat means that which is non- 
eternal. Nor is illusion a correct rendering of the expression Maya, 
which refers to the mystic force that is at the bottom of the manifesta- 
tion of forms. 

We now come to the third conception. The philosophical part of 
it is quite abstruse and it is impossible to make it popular. Owing to 
its abstruse nature, it has often led to sad misunderstanding even 
amongst earnest students. Dastur Adarbad leaves it aside, and gives 
out the rule of conduct associated with it, along with the simple 
reminder that this life is not eternal. This procedure has one great 
merit besides that of avoiding misunderstanding and confusion. It 
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appeals to love of good and promotes it, instead of appealing to desire 
of acquisition and promoting that. Certainly, there is nothing wrong 
in the desire of acquiring knowledge and happiness, but in the case of 
unprepared minds such desire often grows into a craving that knows no 
patience or discretion. And there is a beauty in the way in which the 
venerable father puts the rule of conduct which speaks volumes for his 
high qualification as a spiritual guide. We are struck with admiration 
at the most simple, and, at the same time, most practical way in which 
it is put. Many teachers advise their pupils to purify the mind, which 
means nothing unless they tell them how to do it. The method in 
vogue is that we should abstain from evil thoughts. A friend of mine, 
who had been striving to do that in right earnest for some three years, 
once told me despairingly that the more cautiously he strove to abstain 
from them, the more speedily they came to him. To him that seemed 
very strange; but, in fact, there was nothing strange about it. He 
thought of evil thoughts, no matter how and why, and his thought of 
them drew his attention to them, thus opening a line of communication 
between the two, whereupon they naturally came to him. As for 
driving them away, he had not the strength to do that. In short, the 
way he tried to do the work was not the right way of doing it. The 
first requisite for abstaining from evil thoughts is engaging in good 
thoughts. While the mind is well occupied with good thoughts evil 
thoughts have no time to enter it; where the mind is duly engaged in 
good thought, evil thought has no room to secure init. The extent to 
which evil thought can be thus avoided varies with the degree of 
earnestness and ceaseless perseverance of the thinker in his devotion 
to good thought. By taking some good work to heart and striving 
assiduously to promote it (and I believe there is none so truly good as 
that taken up by the T. S.); by devising and working out schemes of 
practical charity; by continuously reading excellent works like the 
Voice of the Silence, and brooding over the contents; by keeping some 
great aphorism uppermost in the mind, and striving during spare 
moments to grasp its deeper meaning; by helping others to learn what 
one has learnt, by such means as may be at one’s disposal, as, for 
instance, conversation amongst friends, and contributions to journals; 
by attending at meetings convened for doing good and for seeking 
truth; by keeping company with good men and enjoying their good 
conversation, and, above all, by thinking out independently what one 
can do in the cause of suffering humanity and acting accordingly—by 
such means the mind can be engaged in good thought to a great extent, 
if not to the full extent. 

The immunity from evil thought secured by occupation with good 
thought is relative, not absolute. Evil thought is in the air, it is within 
as well as without the man, it has’ become a part and parcel of his 
nature. The thought-atmosphere has to be purified, many an old 
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tenant of the house has to be forcibly dragged out, the nature of the 
man has to be revolutionized, before any nearer approach to absolute 
immunity can be made. That is a work of time, and it pertains to 
higher phases and subsequent stages of spiritual progress. It is mere 
waste of time and energy to think idly of the higher phases for which 
we are not prepared, instead of patiently working our way through the 
phase in which we are and to which we now belong. Nay, it is worse 
than that; it is living in a fool’s paradise and opening the door to de- 
ception and hallucination. To ascend the first ladder is our first con- 
cern. After one has done that, he comes to the second ladder, and 
then comes the time for him to ascend that. It is relative immunity 
from evil thought that one has to secure, relative to a degree fixed by 
his present condition and environment. Some evil thoughts will come 
to him without his giving any fresh cause for them to come. He need 
not care for them. They cannot do him harm unless he gives them a 
lodging in his mind. If they get a lodging in his mind, that is to say, 
if the mind is allowed to occupy itself with them, they can take root 
and grow and multiply. Thus the first part of the first admonition is 
the way, and the second part of it the guide, to the first stage of spiritual 
development, and the way in which the instruction is given is the best 
one we know of. 

Let all your thoughts, my son, be about good, and let no evil idea possess your 
mind. 


We shall now refer to a most common-place advice: 


Lie not to anyone. 

Next to good thought, there is no general rule of conduct so com- 
prehensive, so deeply significant, and so potent in its good influence as 
veracity. Some time ago, Swami Nirbhayanand lectured before large 
and enthusiastic audiences, in various parts of India, upon the impor- 
tance of speaking the truth and nothing but the truth. He showed 
that the cultivation of this basic virtue promotes moral courage, 
unselfish devotion, and a number of other spiritual qualities, and 
eventually carries the devotee through the preliminary stage of spiri- 
tual development, and fits him for the higher stage. At the end of his 
lectures he called upon upon those who agreed with him to pledge 
themselves to speak the truth, since that was practical spiritual work; 
whereupon they cried that they could not go so far, since they were 
men of business who could not afford to do away with lies. The Swami 
was equal to the occasion. He rejoined, that they could at least devote 
one day in a week to Sat, and pledge themselves to speak the truth on 
some particular week-day. Many did that. It was inserting the thin — 
end of the wedge. Let liars taste the sweet delights of truthfulness, 
and they are likely to turn round and mend their ways in the course 
of time. Personally we are strongly against swearing and pledging, 
and in favour of the admonition of Dastur Adarbad: 
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Take not any oath, be it for truth or for falsehood. But for those who think it 
tight and proper to induce people to take an oath with the view to tie them up to 
some good ideal, we believe, there is no ideal so good, so fitting, so useful and 
ennobling as veracity. 


In the palmy days of Zoroastrianism, when it was a state religion, 
duly understood, and systematically promulgated, the religious duty 
most forcibly impressed upon young minds in precedence of all others, 
was the necessity of speaking the truth and nothing but the truth. 
But, alas! times have so far changed, that many a Parsi elder is wrath- 
ful against our Society just because it has led his young charge to hold 
fast to such sacred ideals and to them only. One cries that his beloved 
will have to go to perdition if he drinks no wine and eats no flesh; 
another mourns over the damnation that must needs result from his 
sympathetic attitude towards alien religions; and a third shudders at 
the shame and humiliation he brings upon himself by failing to spend 
at least thirty hours a month upon trimming his hair, shaving his 
beard, artistically fitting his dress, examining his face ten times a day 
in the looking-glass, and doing a number of other things that would 
only make him look a dandy. 

There is another admonition in the book about truthfulness, 
calculated to emphasize the first one and impress it more forcibly upon 
the mind: 


Be truthful so as to be trustworthy. 


This brings to mind a serious objection against the duplicity in 
teaching that is resorted to in certain quarters with the view to adapt 
the teaching to the student’s mind. The man who deliberately teaches 
as true, what he knows to be untrue, is likely to lose the confidence of 
his pupils. A third admonition on the same point sounds a distinct 
warning against another subtle form of untruthfulness that is in favour 
with well-meaning persons anxious to suit their remarks to the 
occasion. 

Do not speak doubly (in other words, do not speak one thing to one man and 
another to another). 

The advice which follows the above shows how strongly the 
venerable sage Adarbad dislikes the sin of lying. 


In any assembly sit not close toa liar, lest you instantly become unhappy. 


Whether the unhappiness from the proximity of a lar therein 
referred to has reference to his bad magnetic influence or to his con- 
versation and mischievous inclinations, it shows all the same the great 
importance attached by Adarbad to truthfulness. 

Four other admonitions regarding good speech deserve particular 
notice. 


Speak always (to those around you) about religious works. 
Never utter any word without thinking (over it). 
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Be cautious in the use of sharp words. 
Let your speech be sweet. 


With regard to deeds, charity is enjoined thus: 

If you enjoy to any extent the power of wealth, use it in charity. 

Education is strongly recommended. 

If you have a son send him to school from his early years, for education is the 
light-giving eye of man. 


Do not refrain from educating your wife and children, your countrymen and 
yourself. 


The learned translator explains in a foot-note that the education 
which Dastur Adarbad commends to his son for men and women is not 
the education required for one’s worldly maintenance, but that which 
relates to the morality of the Mazdiasnian faith. That the author 
attaches particular importance to the development of moral sense by 
sound religious education is clearly shown by the following observation: 


I also know by experience that by good sense alone one can remove every vice 


from this world and give ease and help to all men. . . . Itis the preserver and 
8 p 

protector of his soul, and frees his person and helps him. . . . It is the source 

of charity; it is the destroyer of pain. . . . ‘Through it, whose standard of 


valuation is worth being praised. springs the wisdom of the helper of religion. . . 
It is the beginning of all good deeds. 


The knowledge particularly commended is spiritual knowledge. 
Acquire knowledge about the soul, so that you obtain your place in paradise. 


Good feeling towards others is enjoined in various ways, and here, 
too, the admonitions are clear, concise, and pointed. 


Harbour no revenge against and do no wrong to any man. 

If you wish not to hear evil words from any lip, do not utter them yourself. 

He who digs a pit for his enemy falls into it himself. 

For nothing in the world do you do that for others which is not good for you 
yourself. 

From anger or animosity do not injure your own soul. 


Industry is strongly enjoined, idleness condemned: 


Be industrious that you may be able to obtain your wishes. Rise early that 
you may be able to continue your work. 

Prevent your hands from stealing, your feet from idle sauntering, and your 
mind from evil thoughts. 

He who has acquired wealth by his good industry is by that wealth able to store 
up virtue. He who leaves not his hold of industry becomes illustrious by his good 
luck. 

He who is a do-nothing fellow deems his luck to be useless on account of his 
idleness. 


The concluding remarks of this excellent book of advice are as 
noteworthy as the opening ones. They remind the reader of man’s 
accountability in a future life for deeds done during the course of his 
present life—an accountability that cannot be shifted from one shoulder 
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to another by vicarious atonement or any other priestly fancy, but must 
needs be borne by everyone for himself. The requital of the soul 
according to the deeds, means nothing less than the law of Karma. 

Over the lofty and illuminated road of the Chaanvd bridge (which is both for 
the pious and the sinful), everyone goes alike, and there his soul is requited accord- 
ing to the deeds—whatsoever they be—that he has done in this world. 

In conclusion, we hope we have written enough to convince the 
reader of the rare merits of the work under review and to induce him 
to read it for himself. ‘To our mind, it is the most faithful, the most 
truthful, the most useful, and by far the most clear and concise exposi- 
tion of Zoroastrian ethics now extant. 

Surat. iD): 
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Winguistic Following Hoctrinal Change. 
le an article on ‘“‘The Instability of the Word,” I attempted to draw 

the attention of the readers of LUCIFER (Oct., 1891) to the fluc- 
tuating character of Language, and to the obstacle this offers to the 
transmission of knowledge. 

In the following article on ‘‘The Instability of Doctrine” (LUCIFER, 
May, 1892), I sought to show how the changes inseparable from Lan- 
guage induce changes in Doctrine intended to be transmitted by it. 

It is now my desire to point out how change in a given Doctrine 
reacts on the Language through which the unmodified Doctrine was 
originally handed down. 

A careful comparison of the kosmogonies of the book of Geneszs 
in the unpointed Hebrew text can hardly fail to lead to the conclusion 
that the first is an attempt at a natural explanation of ‘‘The Creation,” 
while the second treats of it from an extra-natural point of view. 

It is more than probable that the earliest record was, in each 
instance, pictorial in form. The transformation of the separation (by 
vaporization) of the waters (vapours) above from the waters below, 
into the placing of a firmament between them, suggests this. The 
misreading of the first appearance of the Luminaries (through the 
gradual dissipation of the density of the Earth’s primary atmosphere) 
and of the incipience of solar quickening action on the at length 
physically prepared planet, as the creation of the heavenly bodies, 
confirms this view. The literal rendering of the symbol of Spirit, as 
an actual Serpent, places it beyond doubt. 

The transformer of the pictorial into the ideographic style, subse- 
quently treated as an alphabetic form of writing and handed down as 
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unpointed Hebrew, commenced his narrative with the ideograph Ara- 
szf~(TV N13), “To create a vesture, 
meaning and aim of an Evolution, the artistic account of which he was 


” 


thus indicating his view of the 


endeavouring to reproduce in a linguistic form. By Alohim (ory) 
he indicated the controlling Energies acting, through its innate forces, 
on the Earth. The latter he named A7¢s (yn), “I run,” to remind the 
reader that the seemingly motionless planet was revolving in space. 
Its primary condition he described as 7ohu v Bohu (11 7N), that of 


> 


‘action and reaction,” going on in the interior of a watery globe, as 
yet Chosec (qwm), ‘‘Deprived,” of the codrdinating energies of the 
Elohim, as regards the changes taking place in Zhom (pmn), the 
chaotically acting mass. 

The surface of this Chaos, about to be transformed into a Kosmos, 
he describes as blown upon and moved by Rwack (mm), a “Breath” of 
the Elohim, in the form of a strong wind. 

To him Aorv (WN) was ‘Fire-action.” By the Elohim-given com- 
mand ‘Let fire action be,” he declared that the first phase of terrestrial 
evolution was volcanic. 

Between this first phase of kosmic activity and the chaotic state 
that was to be overcome by it he held that Elohim (Stam) haddil, 


’ 


‘caused an antagonism.” And to mark the contrast between these con- 
ditions he called the kosmic activity Yom (ov), “coordinating action,” 
and the chaotic state Lz/ah (15%), “hunger,” for coordination. 

This frst recorded phase of coordinating activity, by which the 
chaotic Earth commences its passage to the kosmic state, for which it 
is represented as hungering, he characterized as Achad (1M), “I burn.” 
This usage and meaning of the ideograph were lost sight of when it 
came to be regarded as a simple numeral. 

In Yom (ox) he likened the process of codrdination or evolution 
to the ebbing and flowing of a tide. 

The alternating and antagonizing stages of each coordinating 
phase he defined as E7eb (Ay), “Mingling,” and Boker (7pa), ‘“Cleav- 
ing,’ to show that every successive stage in the process was reintegrat- 
ing and disintegrating, life preceding death, itself to be followed by 
renewed life. The significance of the change from ‘It was mingling 
and it was cleaving, the phase, I burn,” to “It was evening and it was 
cannot be overlooked. 


” 


morning, day one, 

The volcanic was the first of a series of phases. These were termed 
Toldot (ratsyn), “Generations,” because each sprang from its prede- 
cessor and gave birth to its successor. 

Of each of these after the first the Earth is nade in succession to 
say—2. Sni (aw), “It divided me” (by uplifting the vaporous and 
gaseous elements of the atmosphere). 3. S/si (ww), “which solidified 
me” (by consolidating and upheaving the dry land). 4. Réchi CFT), 
“It made me fruitful” (by solar incubation). 5. Chamisi (won), “It 
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equipped me” (with incipient volitional life). 6. HZasis¢ (ww), “It 
enlightened me” (with the intelligence of man). 7. Hasdihi yawi), 
“Tt caused me to overflow.” 

Beyond this three further phases are suggested, of which the 
eighth says, Smoneh (TWInw), “It enricheth me” (by the development of 
the soul). To which the ninth adds 7s (ywn), “It delivereth me”’ 
(from the temptations of the Ensnarer). To be completed by the 
tenth, which closes the series with the declaration As7z (ws), ‘It 
blesseth me” (of the soul’s final state). 

These interpretations of the “enumerating” ideographs certainly 
suggest that it was held, when they were so used, that the terrestrial 
evolution was to pass through nine successive phases (of which the 
seventh, eighth and ninth constitute the human evolution), after which 
the completed vesture—the personal soul of man—enters the state for 
which it has been thus prepared. The value of these supposed word- 
signs as numerals was subsequently derived from their order of succes- 
sion here. As ideographs they represent root-ideas and were used in 
the kosmogony in their kosmological sense. Hence they show that, 
accepting the primary condition of the Earth as that of a watery globe 
revolving in space, the several successive phases of its evolution were, 
by this kosmogony, held to have been: 1. Combustion. 2. Vaporiza- 
tion and volatilization. 3. Consolidation, with upheaval of dry land and 
incipient vegetation. 4. /zcubation, developing a luxuriant vegetable 
growth. 5. /zauguration, of volitional life. 6. Hxlightenment, passing 
through developing animal intelligence to its culmination in the human. 
7. Overflowing, in “good” and “evil.” 8. Enriching, through material 
and moral advance. 9g. Delivering, from the snares of the Temporal. 
10. Making happy, through the bliss of the Eternal. And that it was 
further held that the six primary phases of the kosmogony, while con- 
sidered as complete in themselves, were regarded as simply preparatory 
to the three succeeding phases, then, as now, still operating and pre- 
paring for the tenth. And it is because these phases constitute the 
human evolution—because the continuance of the advancing work is 
now committed to the free will of man, that his humanization may be 
solely due to the uses he makes of his passing life—that Elohim is said 
to rest, to cease from direct interference, on the seventh yom. 

According to this kosmogony natural forces created heaven and 
earth. The ideograph, subsequently taken for a word-sign and ren- 
dered “‘heaven,” as used here simply indicated the Earth’s atmosphere, 
evolved by expansion (/7’s’m’ yam—nd) © w 7), “that which rose from the 
sea,” from the surface of the watery globe, and called ‘‘Heaven” be- 
cause it passed into and disappeared in the expanse, afterwards so 
named. 

These forces having functionally prepared the Earth for further 
advance by dividing it, through the action of fire, into its three physio- 
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logical elements, Water, Air and Land, thus making of it three in one, 
proceeded to clothe it with verdure, and animate it, through solar 
action, in the order in which these elements had been evolved. And 
it was only when the Earth had been thus fully prepared for him that 
they created man. 

Everything was made subject to him—to them; for man and woman 
were created coevally and simultaneously as separate, mutually inter- 
dependent beings; and the fruits of the Earth avd the vegetable feeding 
animals were to be their food—for according to this kosmogony the 
diet of mankind was not to be limited to fruit and vegetables. They 
were, moreover, to increase and multiply and replenish the Earth. 

This was the natural view of those days. But it did not satisfy the 
spiritually inclined. By these a second kosmogony was imagined. They 
held that man was the first created being. That previous to his advent 
even vegetation had not yet commenced. That Jehovah, a personified 
God, having created man Adam, out of the ground, Adamah, planted a 
garden anid placed him therein to till it and keep it and eat of its fruits, 
to which his diet was thus necessarily limited. But he was forbidden 
to eat the fruit of certain specified trees. 

In this garden man was left for a time alone, in solitary grandeur. 
But it was found that he needed companionship, and therefore animals 
were created and brought to him, that he might seek companionship in 
these. But he found none, though he unconsciously named them, as 
each passed before him, by the ejaculation which, in his surprise and 
wonder, it drew from him—the same impression always calling forth 
the same exclamation on seeing it again, which thus became its name. 

Then Jehovah caused the man to fall into a deep sleep, and, taking 
one of his ribs and fashioning it into a woman, brought her to him on 
his awakening; when, speaking for the first time in a connected utter- 
ance, he exclaimed, ‘‘Bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh, I take 
her.” ‘This he said not with regard to her origin, of which he was 
necessarily ignorant, but because he recognized her identity in form 
and sexual affinity to himself. 

This man and this woman thus brought together, in the garden 
that had been prepared for them, saw neither sin, shame nor impurity 
in their mutual relations, to which child-bearing had not been added, 
seeing that it was not necessary to their happiness, and would have 
brought its attendant anxieties, difficulties and dangers with it. 

But there was One jealously watching this happy pair. Unem- 
bodied Spirit, envious of the happiness of the spirit embodied in this 
man and this woman, sought to reduce it—them—to its own state. 

This Spirit, appearing to the woman—not as a serpent, which was 
the symbol used to denote Spirit in the pictorial narrative, but in an 
unrecorded form—promised that they should become as gods if they 
followed its advice and yielded to its suggestions. And so doing they 
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fell—fell through the knowledge of ‘‘Good” and “Evil” thus acquired 
—under the’ power of Spirit. 

This fall made the woman the subject of child-bearing, made the 
man the subject of toil; made the man, the woman, and their offspring 
the victims of death, through which the spirit of either—the one made 
two by the division and duality thus introduced—returned to the dis- 
embodied state, the tnembodied state of the Spirit which had occa- 
sioned its fall, that, becoming one with that Spirit, it might recruit the 
energies thereof, add to its capabilities and develop its special attri- 
butes and potencies by the communication of its own life experiences 
and life-derived qualities. 

When these kosmogonies were transferred from the pictorial to the 
ideographic form, the alphabetic system of writing had not been de- 
vised. In it each distinctive sign or ideogram represented a primitive 
idea; for the peculiarity of the ideographic system of writing was that 
its ideograms were not mere alphabetic signs or letters, but representa- 
tives—each, primarily, of one of the natural or root vocal sounds, with 
the primitive radical idea which had suggested it; and, secondarily, of 
the several modulations of that sound, following the modifications of 
the idea; while each ideograph, or combination of ideograms, indicated— 
not a word-sign or alphabetically written word, but a vocalized arrange- 
ment of the several sounds expressing the complicated idea. In aword, 
it was to the voice what musical notation is to instrumental music. 

Hence no one could read these kosmogonies until taught how they 
were to be read. No one could impart the fulness of a doctrine, thus 
transmitted as a series of suggestions, until that doctrine had been 
completely communicated to him. And no one who had learnt how 
they were to be read, and realized the bearings of either, could have 
brought them together as complementary the one of the other. 

They had evidently been lost sight of, and, during the interval of 
their disappearance, the ideographic had not merely given place to the 
alphabetic system of writing, but had been supplanted by it and com- 
pletely overlooked and forgotten. Hence, when they were recovered, 
whenever and however this may have been, they were necessarily sup- 
posed to have been written in alphabetic characters; and each ideo- 
graph was treated as a word-sign, and held to represent a word whose 
meaning was sought through the then spoken dialect of the language 
to which it appeared to be conformed, instead of a combination of ideas 
which only the instructed reader could correctly express. These their 
interpreter naturally and necessarily vocalized in the language most 
familiar to himself or to those he was instructing; and the power of 
thus reading in any known kindred language documents written with- 
out regard to conventional forms of speech was termed “the gift of 
tongues.” But no such instructed reader was procurable, or even 
suspected to be needed when these kosmogonies were recovered. 
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The aim of the alphabetic system of writing was to dispense with 
any such necessity. Hence the learned men of those days read the 
recovered writings from their own point of view. They found that the 
natural kosmogony was closed with a declaration in which the ideo- 
graphs, IHVH AILHIM—read by them as the alphabetically written 
words, /ehovah Elohim—appeared. Here the ideograph rendered 
“Jehovah” represented the idea “caused to be” in the formulated 
summary—‘ By a succession of formations Elohim caused Earth and 
Heaven to be.” Not understanding this, they concluded that these 
ideographs were brought into juxtaposition to identify Elohim with 
the personal God Jehovah. Under this impression they read the fore- 
going statement in the sense—‘‘In the day when Jehovah Elohim made 
the Earth and the Heavens”—and saw by it the supposed six days of 
Creation reduced to one. Thus misled, they decided that the extra- 
natural was supplementary to the natural kosmogony, and under this 
impression added Elohim to Jehovah in reproducing it in this relation, 
to put this interdependence beyond doubt. 

In accordance with the preconceived views of a teacher, who thus 
ignorantly and arbitrarily transformed Elohim into a personal god 
Bra-Sit (as B-Rasit), meant “In fhe (more correctly a) beginning”; 
Aor, “Light”; Chosec, “Darkness”; Yom, “Day”; Lzlak, “Nights 
Ereb, “Evening”; Boker, “Morning”; Ruach, “Spirit”; Achad, “One” 
or “First,” and so on. These misconceptions were under the circum- 
stances inevitable, because the ideographs when alphabeticized could 
be held to represent the words for which, according to received views, 
they ought to stand. Their outcome was the turning of a scientific 
narrative into an absurd travesty. 

The alphabeticizing of the ideograms must have taken place before 
or about the time of the writing of the book /e/zivah; and that book 
seems to have been written to authenticate and give authority to a 
transformation to which it has been so long an unrecognized witness. 

The Kabbalah was as yet undeveloped. Its methods of interpret- 
ing were borrowed by the Jews from Eastern sources during the Baby- 
lonian captivity. Jewish mysticism dates from that period; and so 
greatly were the Jewish mystics influenced by the views of their 
adopted teachers that they transcribed the whole of their Scriptures 
in the Chaldee or square character, thinking thus to give these a sym- 
bolical basis. Then, after giving a numerical value to their alphabetic 
letters to identify their mystical systems as far as possible, they har- 
monized the whole as the Kabbalah by writing the thirty-two paths, 
which they added to the book /e/zirah to bring that book into relations. 
with their recently embraced mystical methods, and secure for these the 
support of its antiquity and authority—in which they were successful. 

But these mystical views were far from generally accepted. Those 
who clung to the hitherto received ways of reading and interpreting 
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the Hebrew Scriptures, recognizing that the possibility of changing 
their meaning was due to the want of vocalization of the supposed 
syllabic words, whose ideograms were taken for consonants, adopted a 
system of vowel signs and accents, with which they “pointed” the 
ideographs, and, by so doing, converted them into the word-signs they 
were held to be. 

A previous attempt had been made to use the Hebrew letters (ideo- 
grams), Aleph, He, Ouav, and /Jod as vowels, and their introduction in 
this way caused much of the confusion of the preserved text. 

These were the inflecting ideograms of the ideographic system. 
Hence they had a quasi-creative character imputed to them, as poten- 
tial constructors of the ideographs. And it was the recognition of this 
fact that caused them to be used to represent the Creator. But so used, 
they were not a Name but a Symbol. This symbol was originally 
written IHVA (from which the pronoun HVA, “He,” was derived), 
and included the four inflecting ideograms; but, for reasons, the final 
A was changed into H. When treated as a verb, IHVH, as it 
was then written, signified, ‘‘He caused to be,’ ‘‘He causes to be,” 
‘He will cause to be”; or, in its rarer form, AHIH, “T caused to 
be,” “I cause to be,” “I shall cause to be”’—as in Lxodus, iii. 14, 
AHIH ASR AHIH, wrongly translated, “I am that I am,” instead of, 
“‘T shall cause it to be, I who cause to be,” with reference to the promise 
given through Moses to the Children of Israel. And it was because to 
pronounce the symbol IHVH as a word was to limit its significance 
either to the past, the present, or the future, and thus, when uttered as 
the Divine Name, in semblance irreverently to circumscribe the attri- 
butes of Him whom it represented—that it was unutterable. Even the 
High Priest, when passing behind the veil he entered the Holy of 
Holies on the great day of Atonement, in invoking IHVH only intoned 
the ideograms in succession, leaving the ideograph they constituted 
unuttered. Therefore, as this Name never had a pronunciation of its 
own, the way to pronounce it cannot have been lost. 


HENRY Pratt, M.D. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Gleams from the Dawn-Land. 
THE RETURN OF THE WISDOM RELIGION. 
T is a notable illustration of the rapidity of cyclic change and the 
widespread activity of the world’s awakening, that the first key to 
the Mystery Language given out just four years ago in the Secret Doc- 
trine has already become an accepted fact of official science, has already 


been turned to the exploration of the ancient texts. 


* 
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“All the ancient records,” says the Secret Doctrine (1. 310), ‘‘were 
written in a language which was universal, and known to all nations 
alike in old days, but which is now intelligible only to the few. Like 
the Arabic figures, which are plain to a man of every nation, all the 
words of that mystery language signified the same thing to each man 
of whatever nationality.” A further illustration is drawn from the 
Chinese writing, which is intelligible to all those who use the same 
character, whatever may be their spoken language; this is because the 
Chinese characters are symbols or ideograms; representations of a. 
thought, and not of a sound. 

% Hf % 

Compare this with the following explanation given by Mr. W. M. 
Adams, formerly fellow of New College, at a University Extension lec- 
ture in Oxford a short time ago. Some months before, Mr. Adams had 
pointed out at a meeting of the Royal Society of Literature that a 
number of resemblances existed between the hieratic or priestly 
character of Ancient Egypt and those of the Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, 
Basque, Sanskrit, Runic, and other languages, though their phonetic 
values differed for the most part in the different languages. 

* ® 

‘“‘For the transference of the sound,” says the Academy, in a note 
on Mr. Adams’ lecture—‘‘for in the lecturer's view the sound varies, 
and not the letter—Mr. Adams was unable to account at the time; but 
since then he has followed up the principle laid down by Champollion, 
and claims now to have made such an application as will explain the 
majority of alphabetic values. According to that illustrious discoverer, 
every hieratic character was the cipher of an object represented in the 
corresponding hieroglyphic picture, and derived its phonetic value 
from the initial sound in the name of the object represented by that 
hieroglyph. And Mr. Adams maintains that the key to the trans- 
ference is obtained by observing that the sound represented by any 
character in a non-Egyptian alphabet is the initial sound in the ver- 
nacular name of the object represented in the Egyptian hieroglyph, 
except in a few instances where the Egyptian value is retained. This 
principle, or ‘law of transvocalization,’ Mr. Adams illustrated by a 
great number of examples taken from different alphabets.” 


% *% 
This ‘‘discovery” of the key to the mystery language, explained 


most fully in the Secret Doctrine, carries with it a warning. A trans- 
lator, however learned, can never produce a true version of a real 
sacred book written in the mystery language unless he has fully mas- ~ 
tered this key, and has learned to translate the thought of the original, 
instead of merely translating the sound. This should be borne in 
mind by novices in the study of the great Eastern religions, who, on 
the strength of a mere translation of the sounds, are often too ready to 
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condemn the sacred books, as so much meaningless nonsense. The 
thought of these ancient treatises will gradually be revealed; but the 
shallow minds that are too ready to condemn before understanding will 
have no part in the revelation. 
aa 

The key is nearest the surface in the hieratic records of Egypt, the 
translations of these, therefore, are closest to the teachings of the 
Secret Doctrine. ‘Take, for instance, this account of the Egyptian 
teaching on death, in the Aszatic Quarterly (Oct., 1892, p. 378). ‘As 
far as we can at present understand Egyptian metaphysical doctrines 
as to the destination and experiences of the soul after death, it appears 
that, in their ideas, the extinction of the vital spark immediately pro- 
duced an important change in the spiritual economy, for the soul 
thereupon became divided into four parts, one the Ba or soul proper, 
which went away to Amenti, the nether world, at sunset on the 
day of death, generally being supposed to accomplish the journey in 
the form of a human-headed bird; and the Xa, or shade, which either 
remained for ever on earth near the mummy, and therefore in the tomb, 
or, if it was supposed to temporarily rejoin the Ba, was at any moment 
able to return to earth beside the corpse. The other divisions of the 
spirit were the shade Ahazdz/, and the luminous spirit AZou, and some- 
times a sort of composite spirit is delineated uniting the figures of all 
four. The earth-dwelling ghost, or Aa, appears to have been repre- 
sented to an Egyptian mind as an exact but ethereal and invisible 
counterpart of the deceased, and it was to this invisible double of the 
defunct that the sepulchral worship was addressed,” and not to the 
soul, or Ba. 


1% 
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To this is added a note full of significance, pointing out that, in 
the opinion of two distinguished scholars, M. Maspero and Mr. Flinders 
Petrie, the Pharaohs had a Aa spirit (‘‘ethereal and invisible counter- 
part”) while alive on earth, and that the cartouche contained the Ka 
name. Considerable light will be shed on the meaning of this remark- 
able staternent by referring to the teaching of the Secret Doctrine on 
the king-hierophants of Ancient Egypt. 

we 

Thus the Wisdom Religion returns to the light of day. It will be 
part of the irony of destiny if this restoration takes place through the 
work of outsiders, through the inability of Theosophists to grasp 
firmly and adequately use the numberless keys that have been lavishly 


given to them. 


Sra 


Che Hestiny of MMlan. 


[A lecture read before the Hyderabad Theosophical Society, 16th Oct., 1891.] 


IKE many English words, the word destiny comes from the French 
word, /e destin or la destinée, which in its turn is derived from the 
Latin de-stino, Greek hisfano, and Sanskrit s‘hanam, meaning some- 
thing set fast, fixed, or appointed. Destiny, according to its derivation, 
therefore, means, a state or condition fixed or appointed, or predetermined. 
Now, what is the state or condition fixed and appointed for man? We 
will understand this better if we take one or two illustrations from 
natural objects. 

What is the destiny of a tree, that is to say, the state or condition 
which it must unavoidably pass through? It is, first of all, a root, then 
a tiny little plant, then as it grows in size and height it puts forth 
leaves and branches, and at last blooms, bears fruit and fades. What is 
the destiny of an animal? It is conceived, it is born, it passes through 
the stages of infancy, youth, adult life, maturity and old age, and then 
it dies. During all these stages it performs certain vegetative and 
animal functions of nutrition and reproduction, each according to its 
own temperament and habits. 

When an animal has passed through all these different stages, and 
performed all these different functions, it is said to have achieved the 
destiny of its life. 

Now, what is the destiny of man? The destiny of man is to weep, 
says a famous German philosopher (Das Schicksal des Menschen ist zu 
weiner). While his Gallic neighbour and friend very characteristically 
says: Le destin de ’ homme, cest de s ennuyer (the destiny of man is to 
feel ennui—that feeling of tediousness that comes occasionally to all 
men and especially to highly civilized men). 

Coming nearer to this country, we know that the motto of a well- 
known Greek philosopher was: ‘‘Eat, drink, and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die!” While it is quite characteristic of the Hindtis and 
the Buddhists to say: The destiny of man is, /anma, jara, mrityu, and 
punarjanma, t.e., birth, disease and old age, death and re-birth. It 
would be easy to add to these quotations and show how differently the 
destiny of man has been conceived by the different races of the world 
and by the different individuals of the same race. There is no doubt 
that each of the above sayings, even when worded in a cynical or 
humorous way, represents a grain of truth, and that the whole truth is 
to be found only by combining and putting them all together. Like 
the blind man and the elephant, it is possible to form an image of the 
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whole animal only by putting together all the different limbs and 
organs which the blind man has gradually /e/¢ one by one. Thus, the 
destiny of man is to be born, to eat, drink and laugh, also to weep now 
and then, to feel occasionally the exnaz of life, to be ill, to be old, to 
die and to go to a different world. But is this all? Has man no higher 
destiny to achieve than the brute creation below him? With regard to 
these things, he is more or less on a par with the lower animals. 
Is he then also destined like them, ‘‘to live, propagate, and rot”; 
or has he higher aspirations and nobler faculties, which point to a 
higher destiny and a nobler goal? Is he merely like the beast of the 
field that perisheth, or has he in him “thoughts that burn, and words 
that breathe,” and “‘deep, searching eyes that wander through eternity”? 
There is no doubt that he performs all the functions of vegetable and 
the animal life, but he does something more. He is a tree, he is an 
animal, but he is a good deal more. There is a something which makes 
him genus homo, not merely a two-legged animal without feathers, but 
as the poet has finely put it, the paragon of animals and the crown of 
creation. It is this something that has endowed him with the power of 
forming abstract concepts, and of expressing them in definite, articu- 
late words. It is this something which makes him the ever-progressive 
being that he is, ascending the ladder of progress and perfection 
through zons and cycles of immeasurable time. And what is this 
something—this factor super-added, which gives him such an incal- 
culable start over the rest of the creation? It is the Soul—the Spirit— 
the Buddhi of the Hindts and the Buddhists. Mind, you must not 
confound it with mere understanding or intelligence, which is always 
intimately associated with the quality and the quantity of the brain- 
substance, as has been so ably demonstrated by my esteemed teacher, 
Prof. Wund, and others of his school. No, it is something deeper and 
higher still. It corresponds to the Vernun/¢ of the Germans (as contra- 
distinguished from Versfand, or mere understanding), which Max Miller, 
in the absence of a more appropriate word, translates as the higher 
reason—the higher reason, as Kant would have said, that assures man 
of God, conscience, and immortality. It is this Vernunft that allies 
man to the angels, as his lower appetites tie him down to the beasts. 
This idea has been so well expressed by a Persian poet that I cannot 
forbear the temptation of quoting it: 


Adamzada turfé-méjun ast, 
Azferishta sévisht 0 6z haiwan; 

*Gar kunad mailin, shavad bad ozin; 
*Gar kunad mailan, shavad beh ozan. 


Man is a strange compound— 

Made up, as he is, of the angel and the beast; 

Inclined to the latter (the beast) he becomes worse than the beast; 
Inclined to the former (the angel) he becomes better than the angel. 
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As man is such a strange compound 
a beast, but a strange mixture of both—a duality with two natures 
running one into the other, the one pointing towards the skies, and the 
other towards this earth, his destiny, I take it, must consequently be to 
cultivate his angelic as well as his animal nature, each in due propor- 
tion, his spiritual faculties as well as his physical powers, his intuitions 


as he is neither an angel nor 


as well as his sensations, or, to put it in our ordinary language, his 
mind (I use the word in the widest sense) as well as his body. Thus 
alone is he able to achieve the destiny of his life, thus to attain that 
harmony and happiness to which he is entitled, and thus to realize that 
beautiful idea of God which we call human nature. 

Hitherto I have spoken of the destiny of man in a general way. 
There is, however, a particular destiny which every individual must 
achieve for himself. Besides the general ideal which we must all 
attain, there is a particular ideal which every individual must try to 
realize in his own life. To every man, as soon as he is born, is pro- 
posed the same old riddle, and he must be his own Cidipus or die. 
Nature and Life are quite fresh to every man, and he must understand 
them both in his own way. 

This sense of particular, zzdivz7dual destiny is strongest in those 
men of deeper intuitions and larger brains, whom we call men of genius. 
It takes them some time before even they are fully conscious of their 
destiny, their mission in life, as they call it. Milton was no less than 
thirty-three before he speaks of a work he is destined to produce, 
which the world will not let willingly die. Goethe was at least thirty 
when he got what he called a New Life (e772 neues Leben). Socrates 
was only an embryo philosopher until forty, while Mahomet did not 
apnounce his mission to the world till that age. 

But when such men have once realized their destiny or mission, 
they achieve results which are little short of the marvellous. 

This sense of destiny is at the root of all the great works that 
have moved the world. It was this sense of destiny which prompted 
the words of Jesus, when brought before Pilate: ‘‘To this end was I 
born, and for this I came to this world, that I may be a witness unto 
Truth. Everyone that is of the Truth heareth my voice!” 

Nisu1 Ranta CHarropApHyAya. 


ir <0 _____—_ 


‘Trmp.—Existence and non-existence, pleasure and pain, all have Time for their 
root. ‘Time createth all things, and Time destroyeth all creatures. It is Time that 
burneth creatures, and Time that extinguisheth the fire. All states, the good and 
the evil, in the three worlds, are caused by Time. Time cutteth short all things 
and createth them anew. ‘Time alone is awake when all things are asleep; indeed, 
Time is incapable of being overcome. ‘Time passeth over all things without being 
retarded. Knowing as thou dost that all things past and future, and all that exist 
at the present moment, are the offsprings of Time, it behoveth thee not to abandon 
thy reason.—Jahdabhdrata, Adi Parva, § i. 
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Chis is Enough to Hnow. 


Such is the Law which moves to righteousness, 
Which none at last can turn aside or stay; 
The heart of it is Love, the end of it 
Is Peace and Consummation sweet. Obey. 
—Light of Asia. 


FTER long years of conflict and doubt, to find at last the supreme 

TRUTH of eternal verities—what is there in the whole range of 

the possible experiences of our mortal terrestrial life which can equal 
that moment of triumph? 

Well and nobly has Sir Edwin Arnold put into verse that triumph 
of the Lord Buddha. After seven years of weary, lonely strife, in 
search of the great secret which should save mankind; so that at last, 
worn out in body, until 


Scarce that leaf, 
Fluttering so dry and withered to his feet 
From off the s4l-branch, bore less likeness 
Of spring’s soft greenery than he of him 
Who was the princely flower of all his land. 


After such toil and strife as that came at last the great day of triumph, 
the hour of the final initiation. 


Lo! the Dawn 
Sprang with Buddh’s victory! lo! in the East 
Flamed the first fires of beauteous day, poured forth 
Through fleeting folds of Night’s black drapery. 


Then he arose—radiant, rejoicing, strong— 
Beneath the tree, and lifting high his voice 
Spake this, in hearing of all Times and Worlds:— 
Many a house of life 
Flath held me—seeking ever him who wrought 
These prisons of the senses, sorrow-fraught; 
Sore was my ceaseless strife! 


Put now, 

Thou Builder of this Tabernacle—Tihou ! 

I know Thee! Never shalt thou build again 
These Walls of Pain, 

Nor raise the roof-tree of deceits, nor lay 
Fresh rafters on the clay; 

Broken Thy House ts, and the ridge-pole split ! 
Delusion fashioned it! 

Safe pass I thence—deliverance to obtain. 
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To each one of us pilgrims in this world of Maya these words are 
more precious than gold. For, as Buddha conquered, so shall we 
finally conquer; nay, through his victory we have conquered already. 
It is he who has revealed the great secret of our being, who has shown 
us the great illusion which fashions this house of life; so that now— 
though we have still to gain our final initiation, though we have still 
to fight and conquer our lower nature—we do not strive in utter dark- 
ness and hopelessness. We have planted our feet on the bed-rock, and 
though we stand in the midst of illusions, though around us on every 
side are the deluding forms which KAMA calls into existence, we are 
no longer illusionized by these cheats of senses, nor carried away on that 
“mighty whirling wheel of strife and stress which none can stay or 
stem.” 

For the great truth which Buddha taught, the great truth which 
can set us free is this: “‘ Ye ave not bound.” 

There is one thing which our soul prizes above all others, it is— 
freedom. Give to man /reedom—on all the planes of his existence— 
and you have effected his salvation. And this is so because of his 
inherent divine nature, and the freedom of the universe can only be 
obtained when that is realized. Anything lower than the divine is 
bound, conditioned, transitory, finite. 

But when man realizes that he is part of the divine, that his real 
Ego is not that helpless personality which appears for a brief time on 
this plane of illusions; when he understands how this body of pain 
has been formed, and how he may pass safely thence to the region of 
eternal peace, then he gains release, then comes freedom, then he places 
his feet on the PATH, knowing that by few or many stages he shall 
finally reach the goal of Nirvana. 

But, meanwhile, we are under the sway of Karma. Are we not 
still bound? some will ask. Where is the boasted freedom; have we 
not still to suffer and struggle in this world, through many incarna- 
tions, doing that which we would not do, living under conditions 
which are not our free choice? 

Yes, we reply, all this is true, but still the TRUTH has set us free. 
For freedom does not consist in immunity from toil, or even from 
suffering. Freedom is not of the outward but3 of the inward. There 
are conditions under which man gives his labour unwillingly, grudg- 
ingly, under which he feels himself a slave; there are other conditions 
under which he will give the same labour, nay, a hundredfold more, 
with joy and freedom. 

Freedom consists in conscious, willing codperation. And so we 
are not free until we have learnt the law of our being, and have become 
a conscious, willing codperator with that law, which is the divine 
purpose in the universe. 

No longer do we curse our fate, or dash and beat ourselves against 
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those restrictions which we have looked upon as our prison bars. 
Behold, those very bars themselves have become the instruments in our 
hands whereby we work with divinity towards that final consummation 
which still lies beyond our ken. Therefore we say: ‘‘ This is enough 
to know.’”’. The secret of the Absolute we cannot solve. 


The Most High Seer that is in highest heaven, 
He knows it—or perchance even He knows not. 


And between us and that Absolute lie; many and many a veil. 


Veil after veil will lift—but there must be 
Veil upon veil behind. 


Yet even in this, in the infinite possibility of progress and ex- 
pansion, we find our true freedom. 

Who is there who would ask more than the infinite possibilities of 
the universe, with infinite time to work them out? 

Therefore we say again—‘‘this is enough to know.” 

We are not bound. We are free. We are Sons of the Gods. 
Prodigal Sons it is true, who have forgotten our divine heritage, have 
journeyed to a far country, and spent our substance in the illusive fields 
of sense life. And now having perchance touched the lowest depths of 
“matter,” we have “come to ourselves,” and turned our steps once 
more towards the land of our birth. 

But how do we know this? some may ask. Is not all this as much 
a guess as any of the other problems of life? Is not this as much a 
matter of imagination as any of the numerous religious forms and creeds 
in which men find refuge and consolation? 

No, we reply. For the very essence of it is that it sets you free 
from all religions and all creeds. Every man who has a religion, who 
fixes his faith on some one special form of religion, is bound by that 
form, and is not free. But the TRUTH sets you free from all forms 
and all formularies. It is Religion itself, and not a religion. 

The mere religionist cannot grasp this truth, any more than the 
mere materialist. But once the zzwzer sense has awakened, once the 
inner sight has seen this truth, there is no longer any fear of illusion 
or deception. That which passes for religion now-a-days does not 
make man free. The religion of our churches degrades man in every 
way, by arbitrarily separating him from the universe and from God. 
The first step towards freedom is self-respect and a knowledge of the 
possibilities of our nature. Ido not feel myself to be free if my con- 
scious individual existence only commenced in the year A.D. 18—. 
The parable of the Prodigal Son does not apply to me if that be so. I 
am not ‘fallen” if my being commenced then, neither am I made in 
the ‘“‘image and likeness of God.” For that which begins in time must 
end in time; that which is born of matter must perish with matter. If 
I am an immortal spiritual being, then I have behind me an illimitable 
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past, as well as before me an illimitable future. Nay, even here I per- 
ceive a deeper truth—that past, present and future ave zot conditions of 
my true Ego. 

The very form and substance of this er¢ernal world which I per- 
ceive is evidence of my fast history. How think you could J perceive 
aught of this, if it were not the contents of my own consciousness, 
evolved through experience? Therefore, is ‘‘man” said to have passed 
in his evolution through all the lower kingdoms. 

Therefore, having thrown aside all forms of religion, I have thereby 
found religion itself. For what is religion (7e-/igo) but that which 
‘‘binds back” the soul to its parent source? 

And he who knows this, he who has learnt the LAw, and gives it 
willing obedience, is indeed free. All things in the universe have 
become his. He has within himself a power which naught can shake. 


Him the Three Worlds in ruin should not shake. 


Therefore, though the road be difficult, though the Path winds 
uphill all the way, there is strength and power within for all the trials. 
Therefore, though the problems be many and the time be long, we 
have thrown aside that feverish unrest which was destroying our life; 
because we have learnt that which is enough to know to give us the 
peace we needed. 

For that peace we have found is not of this world. ‘Not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you.” The peace that belongs to our real 
nature is not of the outer, but of the inner. It can only be reached as 
we apprehend that our real being is above and beyond the things of 
time and space; that it looks down upon cycles within cycles of phe- 
nomenal existence, in ceaseless contemplation. ‘Learn to live in thé 
Eternal.”” You may live there, and none the less be a co-worker in 
this phenomenal world. Devotion is found both in action and in in- 
action. 

Thus ‘‘with meditation fixed upon the Higher Self,” we “resolve 
to fight” the battle of our personal life, “without expectation, devoid 
of egotism, and free from anguish.” 

MENAS. 


By desiring what is perfectly good, even when we don’t quite know what it is 
and cannot do what we would, we are part of the divine power against evil; widen- 
ing the skirts of light, and making the struggle with darkness narrower.—GEORGE 
Extor (Jfiddlemarch). 
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Correspondence. 
DHE INDIAN DISCUS. 


Wirth reference to Mr. Gopalacharlu’s article, noticed in LuCIFER, 
page 260, it may be noted that the discus, chakra, or quoit, was used as 
a weapon by the Ghoorka soldiers in the service of the Sikhs at the 
battle of Sobraon in 1846. A relative, who was present, described the 
quoits being carried, when not in use, outside the head-dress of the 
soldier, who now wears, under a different flag, a European costume. 
The outer edges were extremely sharp, and the weapon required ex- 
treme skill both to hold it and to throwit. ‘The survival of a divine 
weapon to our day is an interesting fact to Theosophists, as well as 


ethnography. 
CreCsR TERE bPAKE aH hs: 


———c@Qqno ace 


Rebiews. 
TER GOLDEN STAIRS? 


MINDFUL of Wisdom’s plain statement, ‘Those that seek me early 
shall find me,’”’ Mr. Waite has embodied in a beautiful cluster of fairy 
tales for children:much of the occult lore that he has omitted to reveal 
in his other works. These tales are set in language that may well 
commend itself to the careless child as merely imaginative, but which 
will awake in “children of a larger growth” sundry corroborative 
echoes from the realm of practical experience. Though similar in its 
subject matter to that of the author’s more pretentious works, this 
little book is not altogether unsatisfying inasmuch as it really contains 
occult teaching. In the first place, a thoughtful child may find in it a 
sympathetic note to his own earliest aspirations, which bid him take on 
the greatness and not the littleness of men. In the second, third, and 
all other places the book shapes a thought than which Theosophy has 
no higher, viz., wonder-seekers will find nothing; but lovers of duty 
and self-sacrifice, in renouncing the greatest happiness that clashes 
with the smallest duty, will wield a greater power than he who owns a 
golden city. From a Theosophical standpoint the Golden Stairs is 
useful in that while it obscures nothing by a vain pretence to a detailed 
instruction in magic, yet it sparkles here and there with a ray of occult 
truth. It may be strongly recommended to the parents of thoughtful 
children on the ground that it contains the greatest of all Theosophical 
and occult doctrines, viz., generous thought for all that lives, and 
unswerving obedience to one’s Ideal, without which no heart can light 
the mind along the way of truth. R. Hr. 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE SOUL.’ 


THIS poem, and the minor ones which make up the volume, gives 
evidence that the author has studied the Esoteric Philosophy with good 
effect. In his preface Mr. Scott-Elliot speaks of that philosophy as the 
‘“‘one thing capable of redeeming humanity from the abyss of material- 


1 By Arthur Edward Waite. Theosophical Publishing Society, 7, Duke Street, Strand. 
2 The Marriage of the Soul and other Poems. By W. Scott-Elliot. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 
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ism.” His verse is of very unequal merit. Sometimes it scarcely rises 
above doggrel as in the jerky lines from the poem ‘‘To Desire”’ : 


On the pathway of thy contemplation 
Let eyelids and feet never tire, 

Self’s lost in the true concentration, 
Thy sight rings the knell of Desire. 


In the “Marriage of the Soul” however, Mr. Elliot adopts a more 
dignified metre, and as he follows the strivings of the personal self in 
its search for the higher and Immortal Self, his expression becomes 
more worthy of the theme. He thus describes the struggle:— 


How can we slay the brood of monsters teeming? 
Where are the weapons that are sure to kill? 
First is to know the real from the seeming, 
Then the omnipotent and Godlike Will. 


First is to know, but hard is wisdom’s winning, 
Price of that pearl means loss of lesser things, 

Will to attain the Truth is the beginning, 
Though the attainment pain and sorrow brings. 


Then, after the lonely passage through the Dark Valley has been 
safely made and ‘‘the achievement of ‘the Christ’ is reached,” man is 
shown as “ service and fellowship to all men giving” and wearing ‘‘the 
garment of the Perfect Life!” 


The poem, though slight in form, is worthy of a careful perusal. 
Eye 


THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS.’ 


Tuis dramatic poem has formed the text of a cantata set to music 
by Albert Goldschmidt of Vienna; but as only portions of it were used, 
the author has thought well to republish it in its entirety. The play 
consists of three acts. In the first act the sole personages are the Prince 
of Darkness and demons, each representing one of the seven deadly 
sins. They are summoned by their master to compete for a crown to 
be given to the one who can corrupt the greatest number of mortals on 
earth. In the second act the demons set to work, each in his special 
manner tempting various classes of men. Sloth begins and is followed 
by Pride, Envy and the rest in due order, the passions of mankind in- 
creasing in fury with each attack, until they culminate in the horrors of 
revolution and wholesale murder. The prize is awarded to Sloth, the 
primary instigator or rather the one who gave occasion to all the others ; 
the judgment is in accordance with the verdict of Dr. Watts, who says 
that Satan finds mischief for the idle. 

After all order is destroyed, the earth made desolate and men are 
sunk in misery, comes the poet and sings of light, beauty, faith and 
hope; the passions of men are calmed, reason and love revive, and the 
demons slink away into the darkness. ‘The idea is a beautiful one and 
is worked out with much skill. EH. K. 


SHEOL versus HADES? 


Mr. PELLS has brought a great mass of evidence in the shape of 
texts from various editions and translations of the Azdb/e and the 
opinions of learned Biblical scholars to prove the correct meaning of 
the word Sheol. It is, he says, in many passages in the Septuagint 
incorrectly rendered by //ades, which again is improperly translated in 
many instances by the English word fe//, when it should be simply 
grave or sepulchre. This has given rise to much misapprehension of 
doctrine, false teaching with regard to states after death, and to the 


1 Die steben Todsiinden. A poem by Robert Hamerling. Hamburg. 
2 Sheol v. Hades, by S. F. Pells. ‘“‘ The Faith’’ Press, London, 
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calvinistic horrors taught by Spurgeon, Moody, ef hoc genus omne. 
English translators of the 47zd/e, and even the new Revisionists have, 
according to Mr. Pells, increased the confusion by attaching to the 
word Hades what he calls the ‘Pagan idea,” 7.¢., that it signifies the 
abode of departed spirits, and proceeds to show that no such belief 
existed among the Hebrews. ‘‘The sect of the Pharisees are said to 
have believed in @ resurrection, but not ‘Ae resurrection through Him 
who is the ‘Resurrection and the Life.’” In fact, he thinks that a 
belief in the immortality of the soul was opposed to the belief in the 
Christian resurrection, and that ‘‘an intermediate state of existence, 
or Hades, or purgatory, formed no part of God’s revelation.” There is 
nothing in the Hebrew Scriptures to warrant a belief in the immortality 
of the soul. When man died, he went down to the grave, or pit, or 
Sheol, whence he did not return or rise again. There was a “great 
gulf fixed between life and death.” Sheol meant oblivion, and is used 
in this sense by the Patriarchs, by David and by the Prophets. It did 
not mean a place of punishment, but of extinction. Therefore, Mr. 
Pells continues, the central point of St. Paui’s teaching was that 
eternal life was the gift of God through Jesus Christ. ‘As in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.’ Christ’s own resur- 
rection was the first fruits of that new doctrine, and is the point of 
departure for all St. Paul’s subsequent teaching; ‘‘for,” says the 
Apostle, ‘if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain,” and before 
the Jewish council he testified that touching the veszrrection of the dead 
he was called in question. Previous to Christ’s resurrection, therefore, 
there was not only no ée/zef in immortality, according to the Arb/e and 
Mr. Pells, but there was no immortality. And in this our author 
rejoices to find that the 4z4/e is in accord with science; and is not his 
book prefaced by a letter and notes by Professor G. Stokes, then Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society? The study of all these laborious proofs 
(for great credit is due to Mr. Pells in marshalling his evidence through 
more than 200 pages) is spared to the Theosophist who has learned 
that the early races of men had no immortality, because they were not 
yet endowed with or possessed by that divine spirit, by means of which 
they could win an enduring individuality and thus become immortal. 

In one detail Mr. Pells is in accord with Theosophists. He con- 
siders that the sow/ in animals and in man is the same, and is connected 
with the life-blood; hence the restriction of Moses that the blood 
should not be eaten with the flesh of the animal, for the blood is the 
life (7zephesh) thereof. Isaiah used the same word when speaking of the 
life of the forest, the vegetable world, and of man. When, however, it 
comes to the comparison between sow/ and sfzrz/, which he declares to 
be identical, Mr. Pells gets off the line, as fe contends that the ordinary 
Christian does, by saving ‘‘the spirit returns to God who gave it”; if 
so, says Mr. Pells, the bad go as well as the good, for the wicked have 
also spirit. 

In this fog we leave him. Neither do we see any way out of it 
until, under the light of Theosophy, we are made aware of the various 
principles in man and their proper functions, and are thus able to grasp 
the truth that immortality is in one sense the gift of God, and in 
another is conditional on man’s efforts in each personal life to win that 
increase or intensifying of conscious divine hfe, which shall be the 
reward of his own upward endeavour and his own faithful striving. 


B. K. 
BLAL LUX." 


Tuts is a series of essays on Men, Manners, Matrimony, and various 
social and religious subjects, including Divine Incarnations, Miracles, 


1 By “ Philosophus.”’ 
6 
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God, and Devil. The tendency is rationalistic, not to say iconoclastic, 
and some of the explanations of mystical events appear to be more 
miraculous than the ‘‘miracle.” For instance, St. Paul’s conversion is 
explained by his having had a “fit,” or “hallucination,” especially as 
he himself speaks. of having been in a “trance.”  ‘‘Philosophus” 
should study psychic phenomena and learn a little of the science of the 
soul before he thus lightly dismisses all that is not obvious to the out- 
ward senses as foolishness. Nevertheless, there is in this book much 
sound sense in regard to less difficult subjects, and it closes with some 
poems which have a certain degree of merit. . 
vn dee 


ANIMALS’ RIGHTS.* 


In a book of some 160 pages Mr. Henry S. Salt argues and pleads 
for the Rights of Animals. ‘Throughout the work there is no single 
trace of wholesale condemnation of social customs and scientific prac- 
tices which entail suffering to the animal creation even while serving, 
immediately or prospectively, the supposed needs of the human race. 
All Mr. Salt’s arguments are searching, critical, and conclusive, and 
only condemnatory of prevailing abuses upon the logical grounds of 
their double invasion of Animals’ Rights and Human Privileges. 

Excusing himself for the use of “animal” as a distinctive mark 
for creatures other than human, the author protests against the falla- 
cious use of such terms as ‘“‘dumb animals,” ‘“‘brute beasts,” etc., as 
the first infringement of the Rights of that race of beings; for not only 
are they naturally gifted with language and reason of their own order, 
suited to all the exigencies of their lives, but the claim to superiority in 
the human race does not uniformly lie in the superior, or even the 
right, use of those faculties which they have in common. 

One of the strongest arguments for the recognition of Animals’ 
Rights is that made from the philosophical conclusion of the common 
destiny of men and animals. 

Among the many humane movements of the present age, none is more signifi- 
cant than the growing inclination, noticeable both in scientific circles and in reli- 
gious, to believe that mankind and the lower animals have the same destiny before 
them, whether that destiny be for immortality or for annihilation. 

While admitting that the obstacles in the way of animal enfran- 
chisement are immense—yet only in proportion to the lack of those 
sympathies which alone can raise humanity to a distinctive level—the 
author takes the optimistic yet safe ground of all past reforms and 
liberating movements, showing that— 

When once the sense of affinity is awakened, the knell of tyranny is sounded, 
and the ultimate concession of ‘‘rights”’ is simply a matter of time. 

The futility of requiring, at the very outset of a reform so great as 
this must be when completed, a full detail of the means to be ‘adopted 
and the results which may be looked for in the end, receives its answer; 
and questions of dress and food reform, social security against animal 
encroachment, and other ‘‘bogies” of senile controversialists and in- 
terested partizans are dealt with in a frank, uncompromising spirit, 
without shirking the fact that a concession of Animals’ Rights will 
mean the giving up by us of many an ill-gotten luxury. 

Mr. Salt does not spare the fallacious logic of those who seek to 
excuse vivisection on the grounds of future utility either to humanity 


or the victimized race itself, and the problematical value of experi-~ 


mental butchery is not allowed for one instant to weigh against the 
present consciousness of its cruelty and immorality. 
Mr. Salt does not condescend to a plea for “mercy” on behalf of 


1 By H.S. Salt. G. Bell and Sons, London, 1892. 
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the poor creatures ‘‘whose sole criminality consists in not belonging to 
the noble family of homo sapiens” ; but, as he says, his book 


Is addressed rather to those who see and feel that, as has been well said, ‘the 
great advancement of the world, throughout all ages, is to be measured by the 
increase of humanity and the decrease of cruelty’’—that man, to be truly man, 
must cease to abnegate his common fellowship with all living nature—and that the 
coming realization of human rights will inevitably bring after it the tardier but not 
less certain realization of the rights of the lower races. 


A useful bibliographic appendix is added to the book, making it 
extremely useful to those who would give this subject the earnest study 
it merits. Wore: 


Cheosophical Activities. 
INDIAN SECTION. 
CoLONEL H. S. OLcorr’s BuppDHIST Tour. 


(From the Avakan News.) 


Colonel Olcott and Mr. Dharmapala arrived at Akyab on Monday morning by 
the B. I. s.s. Kola. From early morning, hundreds of Buddhists were seen at the 
jetty expecting the arrival of the steamer. At 6.30 a.m.the steamer anchored, and 
the principal members of the Buddhist community boarded her and received the 
Colonel and Mr. Dharmapala. They were escorted to the residence arranged for 
them, followed by hundreds of Buddhists. 

Colonel Olcott, standing on the balcony of the house, spoke a few words to the 
crowd saying how glad he was to see his co-religionists, and that he meant to carry on 
the work of the Buddhist propaganda in European countries with the help of Buddh- 
ists of different Buddhist countries. The Maha Bodhi Society, he said, was formed for 
the purpose of restoring the sacred site at Buddha Gaya to the Buddhists, and that 
it is now in the hands of aliens who take no interest therein. Col. Olcott, intro- 
ducing Mr. Dharmapala, said that he had taken up the work of the Maha Bodhi 
Society, leaving home, parents and everything, and that the Buddhists should co- 
operate with him to carry on the great and glorious movenient. 

Soon after he had finished addressing the crowd, Col. Olcott and Mr. Dharma- 
pala, accompanied by Maung Htoon Chan, Advocate, and Maung Mra U. Ahunkwun 
called on the four principal priests to pay their respects to them. All of them 
promised to help the Maha Bodhi movement. Colonel Olcott will stay here about a 
fortnight, during which time he will be entirely in the hands of the working Com- 
mittee who have arranged Col. Olcott’s programme of work. 


At a meeting held on the evening of the 31st October, at the office of Messrs. 
Toon-Chan aud Aung Rhi, there were present to hear Colonel Olcott and Mr. 
Dharmapéla, on the Buddha Gaya movement, all the leading residents of the town. 

Colonel Olcott, addressing them, said that Buddhism had now become the sub- 
ject of study among the thoughtful in the West, that in Paris, Prof. Leon de Rosny, 
of the Sorbonne, had become an enthusiastic propagandist of the philosophy of 
Buddha; in Germany, England and America, the highest appreciation was shown 
therefor, and that Sir Edwin Arnold’s beautiful poem on the Lord Buddha called 
the “Light of Asia” had had a circulation of two hundred thousand copies in 
America alone, that the time was come to disseminate the teaching of the Lord 
Buddha throughout non-Buddhist countries. The sacred and most hallowed spot 
associated with the life of Lord Buddha—Kapilavastu, Buddha Gaya, Benares and 
Kinsinara—have to be restored, and Bhikshus stationed at these sites. The most 
meritorious of all charitable works is the dissemination of spiritual knowledge. 
Lord Buddha said that the distribution of spiritual wealth (Dhamma) is greater than 
building 84,000 viharas or feeding a thousand Buddhas; that there are in the world 
persons whose minds are ready to receive the truths of the Dharma, to them the 
Word should be peached. The greatest duty of the true Buddhist is to preach the 
sublime law of the Tathagata. 

He then stated and enlarged upon the objects of the Maha Bodhi Society. 


Colonel Olcott and Mr. Dharmapala accompanied by Messrs. Tha Do We, Mra U, 
Chan Toon Aung, Htoon Chan and others left by steam launch for Urittaung early 
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on Wednesday morning. The party having spent two days returned to town on 
Friday evening. 

Urittaung was a scene of activity, and thousands of Buddhists from the adjoin- 
ing villages were seen wending their way to the summit of the hill where stands 
the sacred pagoda. 

Colonel Olcott, on Wednesday evening, addressed the assembled Buddhists on 
the platform of the pagoda about the Maha Bodhi movement. On the full moon 
day, Colonel Olcott again addressed the crowd on the future outlook of Buddhism 
and the duty of Buddhists. He gave an account of the present state of Buddha 
Gaya, the desecration that is daily going on there, and said that the Buddhists 
should do all they could to recover the custody of the sacred site which is the 
holiest spot on earth to Buddhists. 


Sympathetic and earnest addresses were delivered by Chan Htoon Aung, Advo- 
cate, and Tun Hla U, after which Uthargarah Sayadaw of Kyonkphyn gave a most 
eloquent discourse in support of Colonel Olcott’s appeal, quoting several passages 
from the Buddhist texts showing that the alms-giving proposed was the most meri- 
torious of all. He had been to Buddha Gaya and could corroborate all the descriptions 
of the desecrations to which the overturned images of Buddha were constantly 
subjected. Besides those described by Colonel Olcott he had actually seen these 
effigies of the holiest and greatest of men used as latrines. This statement created 
a deep sensation among the audience. The priest said that he particularly ap- 
proved of Colonel Olcott’s plan for raising money by a voluntary division of the 
usual cost of cheroot smoking. He would go farther, however, and say that if 
they but choose to practise economy, especially in the cost of their spices and con- 
diments and in their careless profligacy in personal expenditure they could raise an 
immense sum of money, and thus gain incredibly great merit. 

While at Urittaung the preliminaries for the formation of a Branch of the Maha 
Bodhi Society by the most respectable gentlemen of Arakan, were agreed upon, 
and there seems good prospects of the work of the Society being carried on 
systeniatically. 

A correspondent to the 7heosophist sends the following :— 

Colonel Olcott has, by his lectures on the Buddha Gaya movement, aroused the 
enthusiasm of the Arakanese Buddhists. All the influential gentlemen joined the 
Arakan Branch of the Maha Bodhi Society, which was formed on the 6th of 
November. They expect to raise Rs. 50,000 before May next from their co-reli- 
gionists in Arakan. At Akyab the whole European community turned out to 
hear him lecture, and the Commissioner of Arakan had a number of European 
gentlemen to meet him at a private dinner. 


INDIAN LETTER. 
ADYAR, MADRAS, 


15th December, 1892. 


Colonel H. S. Olcott returned here on November 27th, after a very 
successful visit to Burmah. Full details of his work have been pub- 
lished in the supplement of the 7heosophist, and will already be in the 
hands of Western Theosophists. After the Convention Colonel Olcott 
will be again on the move, going to Calcutta, and from thence to 
Buddha Gaya, Kapilavastu, Berhampur, Benares, and other places. I 
shall have the pleasure of accompanying him to some of these places 
and of being introduced to Northern India and Northern Indian Theo- 
sophists under his kindly care. 

The Convention is fast approaching, and though we shall not have 
such a number of European visitors this year as last, yet our Hindt 
members will muster in good force. While regretting the absence of 
Mrs. Higgins, Bros. Abrew and Dharmapala, it is satisfactory to know 
that they are kept away entirely by the important claims of their 
particular branches of work. 

This month we have had many visitors to Headquarters, including 


Mr. Alexander Russell Webb, the genial and eloquent exponent of | 


Isl4mism. The Colonel and I attended a large meeting, at which Mr. 
Webb gave an address on the /orms and Ceremonies of Islamism. Mr. 
Webb is an eloquent and very effective speaker, and his attachment to 
the cause is sincere. He is evidently already ardently loved by his 
Mahommedan brothers. If you ask me what he really teaches, I feel 
inclined to borrow the Colonel’s apt expression and say, ‘‘Theosophy 
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in pyjamas.” If Mr. Webb can succeed during the whole course of his 
tour in impressing upon the minds of the Mahommedan community 
the pure and esoteric side of their religion, he will accomplish a work, 
the importance of which it is impossible to estimate. It is indeed an 
interesting sign of the times that the revival of Isl4mism, as well as 
Buddhism, should be headed by a Theosophist. 

Two other visitors, at present with us, are Miss Pash, B.A., of 
Girton College, Cambridge, and Mrs. Gostling, of Bombay. These 
ladies are now travelling through India in the interests of Women’s 
Education, and are making the most of their time visiting schools and 
conversing with educated Hindtis. We have had some most interesting 
discussions with these ladies in the evenings. 

Bro. Walter Old is expected to arrive in Bombay on Saturday. I 
need hardly say he will receive the warmest of greetings from all 
Theosophists in India. Bertram Keightley sails for England w7é 
Colombo about January r8th. 

I have to chronicle the formation of a new Branch at Broach in 
the Bombay Presidency. This newly formed Branch will have the 
benefit of the fostering care of the active Surat Branch, and will, no 
doubt, under its guidance become strong and vigorous. 

Bro. Kotayya, our ever-active Inspector of Indian Branches, will 
soon return to Adyar. He has just visited the Branches at Rajamandry, 
Ellore, Begwada, and Cocanada. We have also an old-time worker in 
Pandit Bhavani Shanker, who is now visiting some of the Branches in 
Bombay and the C. P. Another Branch Inspector will also probably 
be placed at our disposal after the Convention. 

It is with deepest regret that I have to announce to LUCIFER readers 
the death of Bro. R. Sundaresa ShAstri, of the Combaconam Branch, 
best known as one of the ‘‘Two Members of the Combaconam Branch,” 
who have done so much useful work in the field of Sanskrit translation. 
His loss is indeed a heavy one, and his place will be a difficult one to fill. 

Active preparations are in progress for the erection of the dagoba 
for H. P. B.’s ashes. The spot chosen is near the entrance gates. 
Plans are now being prepared by a competent draughtsman, and an 
estimate of the cost has been furnished. Early next year the work will 
be commenced, and I shall be able later on to give you more precise 
details on this point. Den Veren 


CEYLON LETTER. 


The Women’s Educational Society held its anniversary meeting 
last month, and Mrs. Higgins was elected President. Itis a gigantic 
task to make the grown-up Sinhalese women see the advantages of 
education. They are so very ignorant. 

The Sangamitta Girls’ School was visited recently by Mr. Chinta- 
mon, F.R.C.I., Professor of Oriental Languages to the University of 
London and the Imperial Institute. The Professor was quite pleased 
with the Institution and the work done therein, and he made some 
encouraging observations in the visitors’ book. 

I regret to record the death of Bro. Weragama Bandar, the able 
editor of our native periodical, the Sava Savisandaresa. He fell a victim 
to that dread enemy, consumption. He was a distinguished Oriental 
scholar and was the author of several learned treatises on Buddhist 
metaphysics. In him the Colombo Branch loses a clever Pandit, and 
the venerable High Priest Sumangala an able pupil. 

Dr. English goes to the Convention at Adyar as our delegate from 
Ceylon. The doctor and his daughter and family are working most 


devotedly to the cause of Theosophy with Mrs. Higgins. 
SINHALA PUTRA. 
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EUROPEAN SECTION. 
ENGLAND. 


Blavatsky Lodge-—During December Mr. M. U. Moore read an 
interesting paper on the Book of Job; Herbert Burrows spoke on Jan 
in the Universe: King or Slave? and also kindly took a lecture on 
Sound Forms for an absent member. Mr. J. M. Watkins read a paper 
on the Upanishads, and G. R. S. Mead gave some explanation of Zhe 
Symbolical Paintings in the Lecture Hall. The Saturday evening 
meetings for members only are still devoted to the study of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita. The following new syllabus has been issued: Jan. 5th, 7he 
Beautiful; 12th, Western Idols and Eastern Ideals; 19th, The Logos; 
26th, Mohammed and his Religion; Feb. 2nd, The Theosophy of Ancient 
Egypt; 9th, Devachan; 16th, The Poetry of the Bible; 23rd, Materialists 
and Materialism; March 2nd, Spiritual Development; gth, Theosophy in 
America; 16th, Some Modern Superstitions ; 23rd, Freewill and Necessity ; 
30th, Christo- Theosophy. 

L. M. Cooper, Hon. Sec’y. 


Bow Club.—Upwards of £34 has been received for the Christmas 
Fund, and preparations are being carried out for four ‘‘parties.” 

Jan. 1oth.—1o0o match girls will be provided with beef, plum 
pudding, and a ‘‘nigger” entertainment. 

Jan. 13th.—150 children will have a tea, at five o’clock, Christmas 
tree, and magic lantern, winding up at nine o’clock with buns and 
oranges. 

Jan. 16th.—10o girls from various factories (and some who work at 
home) will have a tea and a theatrical performance, which is kindly 
being provided by Mrs. and Miss Dyke and other friends. 

Jan. 20th.—106 members from Anderson's Indiarubber Works will 
have a tea, followed by an entertainment and dance. 

The Club Committee will decorate the Hall for the festivities and 
will assist at all the parties. 

Visitors will be welcome at all these entertainments, if they will 
help to wait on the girls and not expect to be entertained themselves. 
Tall men are in especial request to help with the Christmas tree. 

A friend, through the Countess Wachtmeister, has given £30 for 
dinners and breakfasts for poor children. Accordingly thirty of the 
poorest of our little neighbours under twelve are being fed daily. It is 
hoped that the funds will carry this on till nearly the end of March. 

A new dress-cutting class is being organized, and Mrs. McDouall 
is also kindly arranging for musical drill lessons to be given one 
evening in each week. 

A. C. Luoyrp, Matron. 
193, Bow Road, E. 

League of Theosophical Workers.—The various activities in con- 
nection with the above League, to which attention was drawn in the 
last number of LucIFER, are developing satisfactorily, but support in the 
form of practical assistance or contributions in money are much 
needed. : 

The Monday evening classes under the direction of Mr. Hargrove 
are being well attended, and the entertainments every third Monday in 
the month are thoroughly appreciated. ‘The idea of starting a Club to © 
aid in further carrying out the work in this neighbourhood has so far 
taken definite form that some vacant premises in Henry Street have 
been engaged, which promise to answer the expectation of the pro- 
moters of this scheme. It is hoped that the large hall which forms 
part of the premises in question, may, in course of time, be utilized for 
lectures, etc., and so prove a valuable adjunct for the work of propa- 
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ganda. his will, of course, entail certain preliminary expenses, and 
though in process of time we hope that the Club will be a self-support- 
ing one, these preliminary expenses must be met somehow. Contribu- 
tions will be gratefully accepted by the Secretaries of the League. 

The Sewing-class has been reorganized, and ladies who can give 
help in this direction are asked to send in their names to Miss Willson, 
Librarian, 17, Avenue Road. A sewing-machine has been acquired 
through the kindness of a member of the Society. 

C. WACHTMEISTER, ) eaerey 
MAU Moorm. 4,760 247e 


Adelphi Lodge—This Lodge having considerably outgrown its old 
quarters moved into its new meeting-hall on December 5th. The new 
lecture room, which is at The Buckingham Temperance Hotel, 40, 
Strand, W.C., is conveniently fitted with electric light, ete., and owing 
to its central position we hope to have many visitors during the coming 
session. The meetings will be held, as previously, on Monday evenings 
at 8.30 p.m. 

On December 19th the Lodge completed its present Svllabus with 
an interesting lecture from Bro. E. Hargrove, entitled, 7heosophy or 
Socialism, which gave rise to considerable discussion. 

The Syllabus for the next quarter is just in the hands of members, 
and consists of thirteen lectures, as follows: Jan. 2nd, Yoga, G. R. S. 
Mead, B.A.; 9th, Priesthoods, Hon. Otway Cuffe; 16th, 7he Magic of 
Numbers, S. G. P. Coryn; 23rd, Atlantis, E. Hargrove; 30th, How the 
Secret Doctrine was Written, the Countess Wachtmeister; Feb. 6th, 
Death; Sapere Aude; 13th, dkasha and Ether, R. B. Holt; 20th, Herbert 
Burrows; 27th, Hyeyvptian Religion, P. W. Bullock; March 6th, Zhe 
Beautiful, R. Machell; 13th, Zhe Nebular Hypothesis, C. H. Collings; 
20th, Spiritualism, F. 1. Gardner; 27th, Buddhism, J. M. Watkins. 

FRANK HILus, Sec’y. 


Bournemouth Lodge-——The members of this Lodge have hired a 
room in the centre of the town, and weekly meetings are being held 
on Wednesday evenings. Papers are read on various subjects every 
fortnight, the alternate weeks being devoted to unofficial meetings. A 
three months’ syllabus has been drawn up, and the following subjects 
have recently been dealt with, Reincarnation (twice), Karma (twice). 
At a meeting held on December 8th it was resolved to apply for a 
Charter of incorporation as a Lodge, which Charter has been duly 
received, and we are now registered in the archives of the Society as 
the Bournemouth Lodge. 

H. S. GREEN, Sec’y. 


Bradford Lodge-—This Lodge is steadily studving the Aey to Theo- 
sophy and the Secret Doctrine on alternate Wednesday evenings, at 
which there is a good and regular attendance. 

We now hold meetings on Sunday evenings at seven o’clock, open 
to all, but these have not vet been very successful. We are also adver- 
tising for openings for Theosophical lectures in the neighbourhood, 
but no applications have yet been made; nevertheless the Lodge is 
gradually growing stronger. 

J. MIDGLEy, Sec’y. 


The Birmingham Lodge.—The Birmingham Lodge is now fairly on 
the road to success. Its fortnightly meetings are well attended, anda 
syllabus of papers has been running since September. 

The following is a list of papers read since September: Sept. 11th, 
Karma, by Bro. O. H. Duffell; Oct. gth, Objections to Theosophy, by S$. 
H. Old; 23rd, Baptism, by S. H. Old; Nov. 6th, Zheosophy and Dogma, 
by S. H. Old; 20th, Doing Good for Good's Sake, by J. H. Duffell; Dec. 
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4th, Comparisons Old and New, by O. H. Duffell; 18th, Psychometry, by 
W. Ames; Jan. 1st, Zheosophy and Roman Catholicism, by J. B. Old; 
15th, Duty, by S. H. Old. SYDNEY H. OLp, Sec’y. 


Manchester City Lodge.-—Syllabus for January: Jan. 3rd, Zhe Theo- 
sophic Life, J. Barron; toth, Zhe Theosophical Mahatmas, from the Key 
to Theosophy: 17th, Quaker Strongholds, C. Corbett; 24th, Dogmatism in 
the T. S., from The Path for November; 31st, Theosophy and Socialism, 
J. H. Fletcher. .Two lectures have been given during the past month 
by members of the Lodge to local debating societies, one on the /vo- 
lution of Man, and the other on Theosophy and the Theosophical Society. 

S. Corserry Se a: 


IRELAND. 


Dublin Lodge—Syllabus: Dec. 14th, 7s Theosophy Unpractical? 
D. N. Dunlop; 28th, Airst Steps in Occultism, G. W. Russell; Jan. 11th, 
“Maya,” or Illusion, FE. Harrison; 25th, Zheosophy as it appears to a 
beginner, Mrs. Varian; Feb. 8th, Wm. Blake on the Symbolism of the 
Bible, W. B. Yeats; 22nd, Theosophy and Present-day Problems, Miss K. 
Lawrence. Es JJADICE. uo eage 


HOLLAND. 


Dutch Branch.—During last month a lecture was held in Rotterdam 
by one of our members who is living there; another has been given on 
the 13th in Utrecht, by Bro. Fricke, to a very appreciative and culti- 
vated audience, composed of many University men, professors and stu- 
dents; another was held by Bro. Van der Zeyde on the 17th in Zaandam. 
Other lectures are at hand. 

The Arnhem centre is doing very well and has regular meetings, 
some at the Hotel Bellevue, some at the house of one of our other 
members. 

HERMANCE DE NEUFVILLE, President. 


AUSTRIA. 


Prague Lodge-—Herr. Arthur Rimay de Gidofalva has been elected 
to the presidency. 

Herr. Gustav Meyer has finished his translation of What zs Theo- 
sophy? and also of Rama Prasad’s Science of Breath. ‘The German 
translations of the Enguivers sent by Bro. Prater from America have 
been of the greatest use to him. 


SPAIN. 


We continue to receive encouraging news from Spain. A new 
review is to bestarted under the name Soffza in place of Estudios 
Teosoficos. It will be larger and more carefully edited. The first 
number was to have appeared January 7th. A new centre is forming 
at Valencia due to the efforts of Snr. Bernado de Toledo, whose work 
will be helped by the presence of one of our English members who is 
staying at Valencia. Another centre is forming at Teneriffe, Canary 
Islands, and the members are working most energetically. Amara- 
vella’s Le Secret de ? Absolu is to be translated into Spanish. 


AMERICAN SECTION. 


The League of Theosophical Workers has sketched out ten lines of 
work as follows: ‘Lotus Circles” for the instruction of children and 
youths; extension of propaganda; correspondence on Theosophy with 
enquirers; helping Branches to obtain libraries; helping Centres in 
the same way; Theosophical classes; placing T. S. books in public 
libraries ; spreading cheap Theosophical literature; committee to visit 
and help; miscellaneous. 
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Sunday evening lectures in the New York, Brooklyn and Harlem 
Branches seem to be the rage just now. 

On the Pacific Coast, Dr. Griffiths has been lecturing at Redding, 
Chico and Marysville, 


ANNIE BESANT’S AMERICAN TOUR. 


Judging from the letters and papers received, Annie Besant’s tour 
has, up to now, been a great success, and there seems to be every 
prospect that even more interest will be excited when she once more 
turns her face eastward. Mrs. Besant landed in New York on November 
30th, after a very rough passage, and was met on her arrival by W. Q 
Judge, Mrs. Neresheimer, Dr. A. Keightley, and other New York Theo- 
sophists. In New York she lectured at Chickering Hall on Death and 
After, and Mesmerism and Hypnotism, and the papers speak in glowing 
terms of the lectures, the audiences, and the reception accorded to the 
lecturer. She met the Aryan, H. P. B., and Brooklyn Lodges of the 
T. S., and gave an account of the European movement. In Toledo, 
Chicago, and Milwaukee her lectures were very successful, but at Fort 
Wayne the audience was smaller, owing to the fact that the clergy of 
the place had made a house-to-house visitation to warn their flocks not 
to attend. It would seem that even some parts of ‘free’? America need 
to rid themselves of the influence of the priest. Westward still to St. 
Paul, and then across the continent to the extreme west coast, where 
for the present we must leave her, for no more advices are to hand. 
Before our readers receive their LUCIFER she will have arrived at San 
Francisco, and will be thinking about the return journey. Every spare 
moment has been filled up by Lodge meetings, receptions, reporters, 
interviewers, etc. The cold has been so intense that for one day she 
lost her voice. It seems that a winter in North Western America puts 
our English winter to shame. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 
Det., 1892. 
The great event of this month has been the arrival of Mrs. Annie 
Besant, and her lecturing tour throughout the States. 


Annie Besant’s tour is, I believe, detailed in some other columns 
of this magazine, and I have only passingly referred to it here. I go 
to Kansas City next month to meet her on her return from the West. 


During the past month I have visited Providence, New Haven, and 
Bridgeport. In each of them is to be found a band of steadfast, deter- 
mined workers. ——— 

Paper money saving boxes have been made by Bro. J. D. Bond, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., for the purpose of collecting money for the General 
Fund. Two cents a day dropped in these boxes by each member will 
in course of a year amount to about $8,000 or £1,600. 


The Boxes are ornamented by quotations on their sides from the 
Bhagavad Gité and Secret Doctrine. They are to be sent to the General 
Secretary on ‘‘White Lotus Day.” 


Allen Griffiths has lectured since October 16th at Watsonville, 
Calif., at San José, Oreville, Woodland, Sacramento, Nevada City, Grass 
Valley and Placerville. 


Sacramento Branch has commenced meetings on Sunday evenings; 
its prospects of good work are very great. 
CLAUDE F. WRIGHT. 


Our Hudeet. 


BOW CLUB. 


x Sie Os 

Hon. Otway Cuffe (children’s dinners) - Oo 10 O 
WF. B. - - - - Oo 10 0 
Mrs. Jacob Bright - - - 6 10,70 
Miss Bright - - - - 3 LOL 
£10 0 O 


BOW CLUB CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Ve Sa le fi S. Gs 
Mrs. Brooks” - - - - Bon TO. ls, I a - - - - o 10 0 
Mr. Fagg - - - - - Oo 2 o/| Mr. Burrell - - - - GO a5teo 
Miss Wright - - - - I 10 0|Mrs. Gordon - - - - fey eto ts, 
Mr. Callard - - - - Seo) Os) Aarons - - - - - O° Io 
Miss Chapman - - - - © 5 ©0|MissMinns~ - - - - On. 206 
Mr. Ablett - - - - © 5 O| Mrs. Slack - - - - ee Gh te" 
O. Murray - - - - I 0 O| Miss Bryant - - - - Oo 5.0 
fBilenz? += - - - - Oo I o/|F. LL. Gardner - - - - Oe 20. 
Mr. Kingsland- - - - o 2 6/Mrs. Gardner - . - - O° 5) AG 
Mr. Crawford - - - - Our2. Oo) Pa Clarksonaes- - - - oy ar Ne 
Blavatsky Lodge - - - 6 o o/C. D. Lumden - - - - Or2ano 
Mr. Collings - - - - © 5 O|H.P. Lowen - - - - Oo. A580 
cod gz - - - - 5 0 ©O| Dr. Hw. Ambler <= - - | <O10 
E. Flavin - - - - - © 5 0/Collected privately by the 
Miss F. Coiley - - - - © 5 ©} Secretary of the Chiswick 
A Friend, Eastbourne - - coy ye ately, Db yeYe exon Mc - - - - ny eS 6) 
Miss Griffith - - - - Or 35> "0 
Mr. Mackenzie - - . 010 O| ———— 
John Morgan, jun. - - - ‘Ours (6) £34 2 0 


Thanks are due to the Baroness de Pallandt, Miss Bowring, Miss Day, and others, 
for gifts of warm clothing for poor children and of materials to be made up by the 
poor workwonien, and given away to deserving cases. 

A. C. Lyoyvp, Aatron. 


CLARE CRECHE. 


The following contributions have been received since our last issue. 


fost d: 

Clare Crossley’s money box . - 3 3 It 
Mrs. Johnson - - - - 07 50,0 
Anon. - - - - - i 7Oe6 
K. EK. Adams) - - - - ©: eZee 
44 10 7% 

M. U. Moore, Hon. Treas. 
SOUP KITCHEN. 
. On Samerts 
A friend, per Miss Barling - - - 5 0 


M. U. Moore, Hon. Treas. 


Theosophical 


AND 


Mystic Publications. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (Madras). 


Vol. XIV, No. 3:—1. Old Diary Leaves, 
IX.—H. S. Olcott. 2. A Study of ‘‘Gan- 
jeshayagan”—D. 3. Theosophy and the 
Society of Jesus (Reprint)—Annie Besant. 
4. The Indices to the Vedas—S. E. Go- 
palacharlu. 5. Some Further Cases of 
Black Magic—P. J. G. 6. Three Thou- 
sand Years Ago—Dr. Lambert (Translated 
from the Sphinx). 7. A Translation of 
the Sankhya-Tattva-Kaumudi of Vachas- 
pati Mishra—Ganganatha Jha, M.A. 8. 
Do we return to Earth?—Hellenbach. 9. 
Thibet and the Thibetans—Nakur Chan- 
dra Bisvas. 10. Reviews. 11. Corre- 
spondence. 12. Supplement. 


1. Mostly about a Mr. Felt, who talked 
and wrote a great deal about elementals, 
and speaks of the members of the T. S. 
as illuminati! 2. Notes on the transla- 
tion of a Pahlavi book on Zoroastrianism, 
by Dastur P. B. Sanjana. As we might 
expect, the simple doctrine of ‘‘ Purity” 
is strongly brought out as follows: 

What makes us most famous? 
generosity. 

What thing is the most precious? 
the good and the learned for us. 


What gives the greatest ease and rest ? 
spent in innocence and charity. 


The path of 
The love of 


A life 


For what should men in this world be the most 
anxious? For the desire of doing disinterested 
good to their fellow-brethren. 

What desire is disinterested? One which men 
wish to gratify without any personal motives of 
interest. 

4. An exceedingly learned and pains- 
taking article, showing, as Prof. A. A. Mac- 
donell has pointed out, that it is indeed— 

One of the most remarkable facts in history 
that a people should have preserved their sacred 
book without adding or subtracting a single word 
for 2,300 years, and that, too, chiefly by means of 
oral tradition. 

5. Contains some interesting extracts 
from the work of Pietro della Valle, the 
Italian traveller, who visited Turkey, 
Egypt, Syria, Persia, and India, in the 
17th century. 6. A learned article from 
the pen of Dr. Lambert, who tries to 
show, from the translation of the hiero- 


glyphics on a mortuary stele, that the 
Egyptians used ‘‘electricity’”? in their 
funeral rites. Why not magnetism? The 
article is made all the more interesting 
by numerous diagrams and reproduc- 
tions. 8. An interesting paper, but ‘‘an- 
cient history” to Theosophical students. 
9. Babu N. C. Bisvas says that: 

The Thibetans are gentle and submissive, deep 
and serious, but at the same time cheerful. Their 
physique is manly. 

They are meat eaters, and bathing is 
unknown to them. ‘Their generosity 
and charitable feelings are almost pro- 
verbial.” But though male education is 
compulsory, female education is non- 
existent. There are, apparently, no 
beggars or poor-houses in Tibet. ‘‘Hvery 
one lives by the sweat of his own brow.” 
On the whole, however, the December 
Theosophist is rather a heavy number. 


THE PATH (New York). 

Vol. VII, No. 7:—1. Illusion—E. Kis- 
lingbury. 2. Iconoclasm toward Illu- 
sions—A. T. Mana. 3. Three Letters to 
a Child: I. The Making of Earth— 
Katharine Hillard. 4. Prophecies, by 
H. P. Blavatsky. 5. Problems in Psycho- 
logy—J. D. Buck. 6. Reincarnation in 
the 476/e—William Brehon. 7. Inter- 
ference by Adepts—Alexander Fullerton, 
8. Rounds and Races—Alpha. g. Imagi- 
nation and Occult Phenomena—William 
Q. Judge. to. Yea-Table Talk—Julius. 
Ii. Literary Notes. Mirror of the 
Movenient. 13. Pacific Coast Items. 


12; 
I. Miss Kislingbury writes on the 
danger of taking down the orthodox 
scaffolding before the new building is up. 
Scaffolding is undoubtedly useful, but is, 
of course, not the building. In the 
States they have abandoned scaffolding, 
and build ‘‘from inside,’’ and so save 
time and useless labour. 2. A. ‘I. Mana 
follows with an article which shows a 
previous acquaintance with E. K.’s paper, 
and treats the subject from a general 
standpoint. Humanity cannot be con- 


fined by individual peculiarities and 
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weaknesses is the burden of the writer’s 
argument. 3. The writer tries to convey 
to a child some notions of ‘‘matter” and 
“motion.” 4. Referring in this connec- 
tion to the probability of other and more 
explicit information being given on the 
teachings of the “Secret Doctrine” in a 
not far distant future, the writer very 
wisely remarks: 

Cannot indiscreet Theosophists put off attempts 

at the making of dogmas they might have trouble 
to give up? 
5. A good paper by our veteran colleague, 
Dr. Buck. 6. We wonder whether the 
Jews really did believe in reincarnation ? 
Judging from the 47b/e some of them 
believed in the preéxistence of the soul; 
but even if we take the Kabalah we are 
at aloss to discover a clear enunciation 
of the doctrine of rebirth as understood 
by students of the Esoteric Philosophy. 
The Kabalah we know of teaches a re- 
incarnation of the soul for /hree times 
only. Weshould also like to see the con- 
denination of the doctrine by the church 
councils more clearly demonstrated. 
There were thirty-nine councils of Con- 
stantinople. The twenty-fifth council 
fulminated fifteen anathemas against 
Origen ‘‘and his errors” (A.D. 523). This 
was not an C&cumenical Council, and it 
is an open point whether the fifth General 
Council (A.D. 553), the twenty-seventh, 
did or did not condemn Origen. Techni- 
cally the anathemas were against the 
doctrine of the preéxistence of the soul. 
On this point the Justinian edict pro- 
nounces as follows: 

Whosoever believes or affirms that human souls 
preéxisted, 7z.e., that they were once spirits and 
holy powers, which, weary of beholding God, be- 
came degenerate, and because their love grew 
cold, were called souls (fsuchaz), and in punish- 
ment sent down into bodies, let him be anathema. 
The doctrine of reincarnation is not 
alluded to in the thirty-nine councils of 
Constantinople, except in so far as it may 
be inferred from the doctrine of preéxist- 
ence of the soul. 7. A sensible paper. 
g. A very useful and instructive article, 
showing the importance of the power of 
imagination, the building up power, or 
Sankalpa of the Hindts. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 


Vol. IV, Nos. 43-46:—To be noticed. 1. 
Midnight Musings—S. P. 2. Flesh Food. 
3. A Single Page from the Moral Code of 
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the Buddhists (Reprint)—Prof. F. L. O. 
Rhoerig. 4. The Great Buddhist Temple 
at Buddha Gaya. 5. Organization. 6. 
Karma. 7. Reincarnation of Animals. 
8. The Art of Consolation. Annie 
Besant’s article on ‘“‘Death and After,” 
and the report of the lecture in St. 
James’s Hall on “‘Rome, Theosophy, and 
the Devil,” are also reprinted. 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Faris). 


Vol. III, No. 1o:—1. Tribune Théoso- 
phique. 2. Lettres qui m’ont Aidé (Tr.). 
3. Les Dieux des Religions—Guymiot. 4. 
L/Education—Philadelphe. 5. 17 Homme 
—Dr. Pascal. 6. Introduction A l’Etude 
de la Doctrine Secréte: Troisiéme Partie— 
Anthroposophie—Un Disciple. 7. Echos 
du Monde Théosophique. 8. Echos du 
Monde Scientifique et Littéraire. 


1. The Tribune occupies itself with 
lengthy and interesting answers on the 
nature of Mahatmas and on the mythical 
and historical Christ. 5 and 6 are both 
excellent articles like their predecessors. 


THEOSOPHICAL, SIFTINGS (London). 


Vol. V, No. 13:—1. The Hermetic Philo- 
sophy — P. W. Bullock. 2. Schools of 
Occultism in Southern India—T. Subba 
Row, B.A., B.L. 

These two papers make an excellent 
number. 1. Mr. Bullock’s paper is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and gives a very good 
idea of the outline of the Hermetic Philo- 
sophy. He quotes the well known passage 
on the nature of the Supreme Being and 
union with It in the following translation. 

For the knowledge of it is a divine Silence and 

the rest of all the senses; for neither can he that 
understands that, understand anything, nor he 
that sees that, see anything else, nor hear any 
other thing, nor in sum move the body. ? 
For shining steadfastly upon and round the whole 
mind it enlighteneth all the Soul; and loosing it 
from the bodily senses and motions, it draweth it 
from the body, and changeth it wholly into the 
essence of God. For it is possible for the 
Soul to be deified while yet it lodgeth in 
the body of man, if it contemplate the beauty of 
the Good. 
The trichotomy of Spirit, Soul and Body 
is, however, not borne out by the quo- 
tation of the writer of the paper. In 
the passage quoted the spirit (pmeuma) 
is Prana. Mr. Bullock closes his paper 
with the noble words of the dying 
Hermes, according to the legend: 


Hitherto I have been an exile from my true coun- 
try. NowI return thither. Do not weep for me; 
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I return to that celestial land where each goes in 
his turn. There is God. This life is but a death. 


2. The editors are wise in printing Subba 
Row’s article from the old Zheosophist. 
It is especially remarkable for a classifi- 
cation of the states of consciousness, ac- 
cording to the Southern Occult School 
of India, which was subsequently elabo- 
rated by “C. J.” in the pages of LUCIFER. 
It runs as follows: 


(eee consciousness. 
Svapna—Dreamning. 
Sushupli—Dreamless sleep. 
Jagrat—Waking clairvoyance. 
Svapna—Somnambulic clairvoyance. 

| Sushuplii—Kama Loka. 

( Jagrait—Devachan. 

| Svapna—Between Planets [? globes]. 

| Sushupli—Between Rounds. 

Above these nine stages come the true mystical 
states of consciousness, to which the adepts have 
access. 

Vol. V, No. 14:—1. The Mystic Side 
of Christianity — E. Kislingbury. 2. 
Christmas Peace—Reyv. G. W. Allen. 


I. An exceedingly interesting paper, 
especially in the comparison between 
the Jimz/ation of Thomas 4 Kempis and 
some of the shlokas of the Ahagavad 
Gitd. As for instance: 


Blessed indeed are the ears which listen not for 
the voice which sounds without, but to the inner 
voice of truth. 

Blessed are they who dive into things internal, 
and strive day by day through spiritual exercises 
to gain a deeper capacity for receiving heavenly 
secrets. 

I am the Rewarder of all who are good, and the 
Mighty Power of all who are devout. Write my 
words upon your heart and meditate diligently 
upon them. 

Walk before Me in truth, and ever seek Me with 
simplicity of heart. 

Simplicity must be in the motive and purity in 
the affection. 


Jagrat. 


Svapna. 


Sushupti. 


All of which applies to the Logos. 2. 
This is a reprint from LUCIFER. 


THE VAHAN (London). 


Vol. II, No. 6:—7he Véhan is not on 
the whole a very strong number this 
month, though some of the answers are 
interesting. Whatever else may be said, 
no one can accuse the contributors of a 
consensus of orthodoxy in Theosophy in 
their answers. The questions dealt with 
are the meaning of the text, ‘God is 
Love’’; whether or not the term Theo- 
sophist excludes the term Atheist; terato- 
logy and Karma are touched upon in the 
case of such monstrosities as the Siamese 
twins; the different degrees of after-death 
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consciousness and the causes leading to 
them are speculated upon; the phrase, 
“Great Infinite Personality,” is severely 
criticized; and the absence of known in- 
stances of perfect men in spite of the 
cycles of incarnation is discussed. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
(New York). 

No. 41. Questions CCIV-CCIX:—The 
reincarnation puzzle in John, ix. 2, with 
regard to the man born blind, is treated 
at length. The seership of Swedenborg 
and the repression of criminals receives 
attention. The post mortem effect of 
cremation is speculated upon, and de- 
formity and Karma come up for treat- 
ment. The query is put, if ‘‘the physical 
body is changing, and is renewed about 
once in every seven years, why do we 
grow old physically?” and an answer is 
found in “the wearing out of the physi- 
cal cohesive force.” 


THE PRASNOTTARA (Madras). 
Vol. II, No. 23. Questions LXVI-LXXI: 
—There is a somewhat curious answer 
with regard to cremation which deserves 
notice. The second of the two mantrams 
recited at the ceremony, runs as follows: 


Om, this man having knowingly and unknow- 
ingly performed Karma terrible in its effects, has 
now, under the influence of his death period, 
been reduced to the five bhitas. He has Dharma 
and Adharma, greed and delusion. Let all the 
body be burned up, so that he may reach Devaloka. 


Authorities seem to be in doubt as to 
the separation of the Linga. 

The Linga Sharira itself does not come out of 
the Sthaila body till the time of burning. Some 
say, the separation takes place when the burning 
is complete; others say, during the burning pro- 
cess; and a few say, when the invocation of the 
departed is made before the burning. (Garuda 
Purana, Uttara Khanda, Ch. 5.) 

In any case the object of the burning 
is to hasten the separation of the Astral 
Body; there certain 
necessary also, but: 


are ceremonies 


They are all useless in the case of Yogis, who by 
concentration have freed their Manas from the 
lower quaternary and have established a perma- 
nent connection with the Atma (in the case of 
Karma Yogis), or with Paramatma or the Logos 
(in the case of Updsaka Yogis), or with Brahma 
(in the case of Jnana Sddhus). They do not 
depend for the elimination of their astral ele- 
ments upon ceremonies and invocations after 
their death, but they complete the elimination 
in their lifetime. 


> 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


LUCIFER. 


BRANCH WORK. 


Indian Section, Paper No. 23:—1. What 
is Raja Yoga?—A paper read before the 


Gya Branch T. S. by 


, Baij Nath Singh. 


2. Acquired Habits (Lucifer). 
The following comparative table is 


interesting. 
Raja Yoga. | 


1, A course of mental 
discipline continued 


2. Through every mo- 
ment of life. | 


. Holds that ‘ prana | 
follows vriti ’? (M.N. | 
Dvivedi). 


ios) 


. Altruism essential. | 
| 


> 


5. The absolute purity 

of heart essential. | 

| 

. Indifference to the | 

fruition of action | 
essential. 


fon 


. An unswerving faith | 
in the universal oper- | 
ation of the Law of | 
Karma essential. 


~ 


. A constant realiza- 

tion of every mani- 
fested form being 
an illusive  reflec- 
tion of the same 
universal Principle 
essential. 


oO 


9. Leads to the highest 
spiritual plane of | 
consciousness. 


10. Leads tothe mastery | 
over the natural 
forces (or to adept- 
ship). 


11. Psychic improve- 
ment slow but per- 
manent, 


12. Subordinates the psy- | 
chic nature to the | 
spiritual nature. 


American Section, 


Flatha Yoga. 


A course of physical 
exercise continued 


Generally for some 
hours only. 


Holds that ‘“vriti fol- 
lows prana’”’ (M. N. 
Dvivedi). 


Not essential. 


Not so essential as in 
the Raja Yoga. 


Not essential. 


Not essential. 


No such teaching. 


Leads, at best, to the 
astral plane only. 


Often leaves its votary 
a helpless prey in the 
hand of the elemen- 
tals and the elemen- 
taries, by developing 
the facultyofmedzum- 
ship. 


Psychic improvement 
vapid but transitory. 


Deveiops the psychic 
nature at the cost of 
the spiritual nature, 


Paper No.) 29:— 


Theosophy and Christianity:—Read be- 
fore the Stockton T. S. by the Rev. W. E. 
Copeland. This is a clear and sensible 
paper, very useful for beginners. 


PAUSES (Bonbay). 
Vol. II, No. 4:—1. What is your Idea of 


a Mahatma? (Path). 


Brahmanism (Path). 


2. Catechism of 


3. Occultism versus 
the Occult Arts (Lucifer). 


4. Lying is 


a Bad Trade (Dr. Brewer’s Guide to Com- 
position). 5. ASketch of Dr. Hartmann’s 


Talking Image of Urur—D. 


6. The 


Seven Principles of Man (Trans.)—E. J. 
Coulomb. 7. Self-Knowledge and Self- 
Culture (Zhe Theosophist). 8. The En- 
quirer. 9. Light from the East. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 

Vol. I, No. 8:—1. Chance—Afra. 2. The 
Key to Theosophy (Tr.)—H. P. Blavatsky. 
3. Epitome of Theosophical Teachings 
(Tr.).—W. Q. Judge. 4. A Fragment. 5. 
The Seven Principles of Man (Tr.)—Annie 
Besant. 6. Light on the Path (Tr.)— 
M.C. 7. Theosophy and Religion (Tr.)— 
G. R. S. Mead. 8. Thoughts. 9. Rectifica- 
tion. 10. Glossary. 


TEOSOFISK TIDSKRIFT (Stockholm). 

Dec. 1892:—1. The Sevenfold in Na- 
ture—F. K. 2. Some Pages from an 
Occult Philosophy (Tr.)—E. Adams. 3. 
On the Watch-Tower (Tr.)—Lucifer. 4. 
Reviews. 5. Activities. 


THE SPHINX (Berlin). 


The December Number:—1. ‘ A Pre- 
lude” by F. Evers. 2, 3, 4, and 5, are 
poems of more or less merit. Then 
comes an important article by the Editor 
(Dr. Hibbe Schleiden) on “ Spiritualism 
and Occultism and their relation to Theo- 
sophy and Mysticism.’’ The writer is of 
opinion that the facts of Spiritism were 
necessary to arouse men from a state of 
materialism, and to force upon their 
notice the existence of a super-physical 
world, that, these facts having been suffi- 
ciently attested and tabulated by men 
whose evidence is respected throughout 
the Western world, their multiplication 
is no longer necessary, and they are there- 
fore ceasing in frequency. So far for the 
physical manifestations. But the task of 
raising the moral and spiritual standard of 
men is yet thought possible by means of 
writing and speaking mediumship, which 
should be cultivated to this end, the 
matter thus given being always carefully 
subjected to the criticism of the higher 
mind. Hints gained by such communi- 
cations will, it is claimed, lead on to Oc- 
cultism. Dr. H. Schleiden omits to men- 
tion that in France the whole Kardec 
philosophy has been worked out precisely 
by this means, and forms a complete 
system of morals and religion. In the 
latter part of the article he gives some 
useful warnings with regard to medium- 
ship, and explains why it is better to 
become master of one’s own will, as re- 
commended by Occultists. This seems 
however, to clash with the former recom- 
mendation to cultivate writing-medium- 
ship. Occultism is described as the 
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highest outcome of Spiritism, Mysticism 
as the highest of all. The paper closes 
with a wholesome warning against enter- 
ing on Occultism unaided and in dilet- 
tante fashion. Hellenbach writes on 
“The Faith of the Future’? again—evi- 
dently a continuation of a former paper. 
He considers life on earth from different 
standpoints, and finally concludes that 
its end and aim is intended to be what 
he calls ‘‘ capitalization” of our varied 
experiences. “The Oracles of Zoroaster,” 
by Karl Kiesewetter; this paper gives 
an account of a work containing frag- 
ments and aphorisms said to have been 
handed down from Zoroaster, with Com- 
mentaries by Psellos, Plethon and Opso- 
pocus. Several extracts are given, which 
are both curious and interesting. ‘Tales 
and accounts of dreams and visions com- 
plete this number of the Sphinx. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL RAY (Boston, 
Mass GSA). 

Vol. I, No. 2:—The Common Sense of 
Theosophy. This isa reprint of an article 
by Mohini M. Chatterji in the Path of 
Nov., 1886. 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Dublin). 


Vol. I, No. 3:—1. Theosophy in Plain 
Language. 2. Problems of Death and 
the After Life—Annie Besant. 3. Om— 
G. W.R. 4. Pages from the Upanishads 
—C. J. 5. Reviews and Notes. 


2. A lecture delivered in the Antient 
Concert Rooms, Dublin, Nov. 21, 1892. 
4. C. J. selects seven shlokas from the 
Mandikya Upanishad, under the heading, 
“The Four Steps of the Self,” which are 
well worth requoting: 


The syllable Om is all; its expansion is what 
has been, what is, what shall be; allis Om. And 
whatever is beyond the three times, is also OM. 

All that is the Eternal, and this Self is the 
Eternal; and this, the Self, has four steps. 

Waking life which perceives outwardly, which 
has seven limbs is the first step. 

Dreaming life, which perceives inwardly, which 
has seven limbs is the second step. 

Where, asleep, he desires no desire, beholds no 
dreain, that is dreamless life. 

Dreaniless life, become one, collectively perceiv- 
ing, blissful, an eater of bliss, dominantly con- 
scious, intuitional, is the third step. 

This is the all-lord; this is the all-knower; this 
is the inner guide; this is the womb of all; the 
coming and going of all beings. 

Nor perceiving inwardly, nor perceiving out- 
wardly, nor both, nor collectively perceiving, nor 
perceiving, nor not perceiving, unseen, intract- 


able, ungraspable, unmarked, unthinkable, un- 
indicable, the residual essence of the one Self, in 
which the expanses have ceased, who is at rest, 
benign, and secondless, this they think is the 
fourth, this is the Self, the knowable. 


T/AURORE (Paris). 

Vol. VI, No. 11:—1. Révélations d’en 
Haut—M. de M. 2. Le Coté Obscur de 
la Nature (Tr.) — Catherine Crowe. 3. 
Yoga, la Science de l’Ame (Tr.)—G. R. S. 
Mead. 4. Conséquences Logiques et 
Nécessaires de l’Evolution du Pape — 
L/Abbé Roca. 5. Une Ame demeure-t- 
elle en Nous (Tr.)—Hellenbach. 6. La 
Peine de Mort et les Impressions d’un 
Juré—Léon Denis. 7. La plus Grande 
C#uvre de la Femme—Kate Buffington. 
8. La Personnalité—Mme. Merriman. 


1. Mostly occupied with an attempt to 
give a general account of Gnosticism. 
But why call it “‘révélation”? Any text 
book on the subject tells us as much and 
more. 4. An excited article void of any 
precision, which leaves the reader won- 
dering what the Abbé is talking about. 
M. de Roca claims Virgil as an “‘initiate 
of the primitive church of which St. 
Paul speaks”! Alas, poor Publius! 


THE SANMARGA BODHIN? (Angio- 
Telugu: Bellary). 

Vol. II, Nos. 43-46:—To be noticed:— 
1. The Oriental Congress. 2. Theosophy 
and Education (Reprint)—Annie Besant. 
3. Stray Notes on the Bhagavad Gita— 
V. V.S. Avadhani, B.A. 4. What is true 
Religion?—K. Narayanaswami Aiyar. 


ADHYATMA MALA (Gujaréti: Surat). 

Vol. I, No. 1:—Another evidence of 
Theosophical activity. This little sixteen- 
page monthly is published and con- 
ducted by Bro. Harpatram Harmukhram 
Mehta, a member of the Surat T. S., to 
whom all honour is due. As our Gujarati 
pandit is not within hail we are unable to 
give the contents. 


THE LATE MME. BLAVATSKY 
(Szvat). 

This is the title of a reprint of an 
article on H. P. B., by W. Q. Judge, in 
the New York Sun, and of an article by 
Annie Besant in LUCIFER, owing to the 
energy of Dr. D. J. Edal-Behram. 


ISLAM. 


1. Zslam: a Wecture delivered at the 
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Framji Cowasji Institute, Bombay, Nov. 
roth, 1892. 2. Philosophic Islam: a Lec- 
ture delivered at the Public Garden, 
Hyderabad, Nov. 25th, 1892, by (Muham- 
mad) Alexander Russel Webb. 

We shall only notice the first of the 
lectures, the second being covered by the 
first. Mr. A. R. Webb has lately become 
a convert to Islamism, and has thrown 
up his U.S.A. consular office in Manila to 
propagate his new faith in the United 
States. We were, therefore, naturally 
interested to find out what had induced 
a level-headed student of Eastern reli- 
gions to adopt this particular form of 
exoteric faith. After carefully perusing 
Mr. Webb’s lectures we must candidly 
confess that we fail to find any compel- 
ling reason for his assuming his present 
position. The lecturer at the outset 
claims that Islamism is ‘‘the best and only 
system adapted to the spiritual needs of 
humanity,” so that we at once put our fin- 
gers on the knot that is choking him. And 
this is the faith that is to save the world: 

1. Faith in God, the one God, the Creator of all 
things, who always was and ever will be; the 
single, immutable, omniscient, omnipotent, all 
merciful, eternal God. 2. Faithin angels, ethereal 
beings perfect in form and radiant in beauty; 
without sex, free from all gross or sensual passion 
and the appetites and infirmities of frail hu- 
manity. 3. Belief in the Koran as a book of 
divine revelation given at various times to Ma- 
homed by God or through the Angel Gabriel. 4. 
Belief in God’s prophets, the most preéminent of 
whom were Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, 
and Mahomed. 5. Belief in the resurrection and 
final judgment when all mankind shall appear 
before God, who will reward or punish them ac- 
cording to the deeds they have done on earth. 
Opinions differ, of course, as to the nature of 
these rewards and punishments. 6. Belief in Pre- 
destination, or the inability of man to avoid, by any 
act of his own, the destiny irrevocably pre-deter- 
amined by God and written down in the eternal 
book previous to the creation of the world. 

Mr. Webb says that the latter clause 
seems to “‘deprive” man of his character 
as a free agent—but on enquiry this is 
not so. ‘The lecturer, however, hastily 
drops the subject, and leaves it in all its 
glaring seeming of “‘fatalism”’ pure and 
simple. Throughout the whole lecture 
we hear much of the philosophic side of 
Islam, but see nothing of it. In fact, we 
are thoroughly disappointed in trying to 
find the why of Mr. Webb’s conversion. 
‘The writer claims an esoteric and exoteric 
doctrine as taught by Mohamed, puts for- 
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ward the strange idea that polygamy will 
cure the social condition of the Western 
world, though he admits he knows little 
about it, and gives not one solitary reason 
why it should bring about a better state 
of affairs. He further claims that: 

Mahomed never advocated, taught, nor con- 
sented to the propagation of Islam by means of 
the sword, and that he severely condemned vio- 
lence and taking of life in any form. 

The ‘‘essence of Islam” is said to be 
resignation to the will of God, prayer and 
universal fraternity. On the whole, we 
do not think that an Islamism of unsup- 
ported statements will be much of an 
appeal to freethinkers, and it certainly 
can offer the Christian nothing more 
than he already has. 


ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT (London). 

New Series, No. 3:—This is certainly 
an interesting number, but its contents 
will surely not infuse unmixed enthusiasm 
into the breasts of Westerners. It seems 
almost impossible to find anything that 
one can wholly praise in the old writings. 
Passages otherwise most beautiful and 
excellent are generally spoiled by being 
preceded or followed by banalities and 
trivialities, sectarian touches and absurdi- 
ties. It is the case with all scriptures, no 
matter how much we allow for mystical 
licence. ‘The pearls, however, are worth 
seeking for, and infinitely transcend the 
consistent mediocrity of rationalism. 
“The Vichara Sagara” is concluded, and 
gives readers an idea of orthodox Advaitin 
Vedantism. ‘‘Ashem: the First Lesson 
in Zoroastrianism,” is a pleasant paper 
ethics. ‘The Dhanydshtakam”’ of 
Shri Shankaracharya is, as usual, spoilt 
by indiscriminate invective against 
woman, though probably such verses are 
the glosses of his chelas. ‘The Legend 
of Marttanda” will, no doubt, horrify the 
hypnotic subjects of modern science, and 
the bye-products of this ‘‘age of reason,” 
though it may really contain more true 
science than either one or the other have 
dreamed of. ‘‘Moksha Siddhi” will be 
interesting to Christians. “The Hymn 
of the Three Powers” is an excellent and 
faithful translation of a portion of the 
XIVth Adhyaya of the Bhagavad Gitd, 
and the “Conquest of the Phenomenal 
World” teaches us something about the 
Lower Manas. 
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The Theosophical Society is in no way responsible for any opinions, in signed or 
unsigned articles, that appear in this Magazine. Nor does the Editor 
necessarily agree with the opinions expressed in signed articles. 


On the Caatch-Coter. 
NNIE BESANT’S American tour has meant for her exceed- 
ingly hard work, but the results seem to have been commen- 
surate with the exertion. On the west coast especially the interest 
excited was very keen, and our T. S. lodges and members are 
delighted with the manner in which Theosophy has been presented 


to and appreciated by the people generally. In the San Francisco 
district the calibre as well as the numbers of the audiences is said 


to have been exceptionally good, and all the papers have devoted a 
large amount of space to reports and interviews. In our ‘Activi- 
ties” will be found a more detailed account of the tour. 

* * * 

As yet, however, the cause of ‘Theosophy can hardly be expected 
to run quite smoothly. If it did, some of us would probably think 
that it was beginning to lose its vitality. And so in America we 
find that prejudice yet retains its old power. At Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, the local Theosophists had hired a hall belonging to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association for Mrs. Besant’s lecture. TTheo- 
sophy has not yet conquered the earth, for the official who let the 
hall had never heard of it or of Mrs. Besant in connection with it. 
He thought she was a London singer! Later on he enquired what 
Theosophy was, and was told by someone who did not know that it 
was a “sort of spiritualism.” ‘Thereupon the hall was promptly 
refused and the contract broken. Result 
dience for Mrs. Besant. Commenting on the occurrence the editor 
of the Oakland Morning Times says, in an article entitled, “Is 
Ignorance Bliss?” 


a greatly increased au- 
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By this refusal, on the grounds that Mrs. Besant is a Theosophist, the cause 
which she advocates has gained hundreds of friends in this community who might 
otherwise have remained indifferent to the philosophy of Karma and the delightful 
Nirvana. Orthodoxy by its persecutions has advanced the cause of free thought 
and liberal religion at a pace so lively that the great majority of mankind to-day is 
thoroughly sceptical and absolutely suspicious of anything that savours of religion 
as preached from the orthodox pulpit. In refusing to allow Annie Besant to address 
an audience in the Mills Tabernacle, the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Oakland sets upon itself the seal of bigotry and ignorance. It has paved the way 
for the advancement of doctrines in this community that must eventually sap the 
foundations of the institution whose intolerance is a ghastly reminder of Cotton 
Mather and the Puritans who pilloried Quakers and banished Baptists. Dietz 
opera house will not contain all the people who will flock to hear this famous 
woman who is the leader of a sect that numbers millions and whose ideas are per- 
meating in a greater or less degree the religious and sociological thought of the age. 

The editor’s ‘‘millions” is a forecast of the future, but he sees 
light. : 

From Christianity in California to Christianity in England is 
not a far cry, and one’s thoughts turn naturally to the controversy 
which has lately been raging in the Dazly Chrontcle on “Is Chris- 
tianity played out?” Nearly 2,000 letters were received by the 
editor, and, in spite of some foolishness, they were generally marked 
by an earnest desire to get at the roots of Christianity and to find 
out what it really is. There was a strong tendency on the part of 
many of the writers to put dogmas on one side and to look for 
Christianity in the life and moral teachings of Christ. As was but 
natural in the West there was the disposition to exalt him above 
every other religious teacher, but this was by no means universal. 
In a thoughtful letter, our brother R. B. Holt emphasized the Theo- 
sophical idea of the Christ within. Mr. Robert Buchanan, the poet, 
who started the controversy, stated in his concluding epistle that the 
real point at issue between Christianity and the World was the ques- 
tion of man’s conscious existence in a future state, and on every 
hand there are numerous signs that in the next few years the battle 
between the materialist and the spiritual movements will be nearly, 


if not quite, narrowed down to this. 


* 
* * 


John Stuart Mill once said that religion and politics were the 
two things which interested human beings, and this is once again 
borne out by the continued attention which is now being paid to | 
everything which has to-do with those parts of man’s nature that 
seem to point us to the region which lies beyond the physical senses. 
Not only Theosophy but Mesmerism, Hypnotism, Spiritualism, 
Clairvoyance, the astral body, and kindred subjects, are being dis- 
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cussed on every hand, and in spite of the passionate assertions of 
materialism that it is all fraud and folly (wde Dr. Ernest Hart in 
this month’s WVneteenth Century), the discussion proves that the 
human heart is not yet satisfied with the darkness which has so long 
been misnamed light. An exceedingly good gauge of public interest 
is the daily press. When newspapers devote a large portion of their 
space to any particular subject we may be sure that their readers 


want to know. 


* 
* * 


Thus, when the Christian Commonwealth gives over five columns 
to an interview with Mr. Stead and a description of his spiritualistic 
experiences, as it has done this month, we may be sure that the 
religious world is beginning to ask serious questions. But as to 
these same experiences, I must again ask caz bono? Mr. Stead 
very properly says that the question to be considered is truth, and 
not utility, but unless truth be used for some ennobling end it is 
mischievous instead of elevating. Again the old criticism—if occult 
and spiritual forces are to be devoted to answering business ques- 
tions about printing presses and Kodak plates, then the material 
commercialism of this age will become a most hideous Frankenstein 
monster, for its powers will be so enormously increased that its grip 
will throttle the best faculties of humanity. The physico-psychic 
phenomena of spiritualism have done it an incalculable harm, and 
so it will be with all these new developments unless they are morally 
safeguarded and morally used. 

* i * 

Light is angry with me for what I said in last month’s LUCIFER 
as to the paucity of real spiritual knowledge in spiritualism, but it 
does not give in reply to me any instances of this higher know- 
ledge. It is a great pity that spiritualists could not see their way to 
accepting the proposition for a symposium on the subject which 
Mrs. Besant made to them some time ago. ‘The Theosophical 
position still stands. Occult forces there are, spiritual knowledge 
there is, but to contrel the forces and obtain the knowledge there is 
no need to go to the spirits of the dead with all the accompanying 
puerility which, in spiritualism, has degraded a high and noble idea. 
Man, developed and evolutionized as he might be if he chose, is the 
force, and can come face to face with the knowledge, not by de- 
grading himself to the level of a mediumistic conduit pipe, but by 
the conscious use of those God-like moral and spiritual powers 


which alone can make him the true master of himself. 


* 
* * 
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And here a word of warning. We are nearing the end of a 
minor cycle, and to me it seems almost certain that the next few 
years will see the devil unchained, to speak metaphorically, in the 
shape of an enormous development of what is ordinarily known as 
psychism, not for the first nor twentieth time in human history. 
The border land between the old and the new is always to some 
extent a No-man’s land, and the tramps of the coming spiritual 
order will be almost certain to do their best to turn the fair garden 
into a howling wilderness. In America there is most danger of 
this, but here and in France the danger is also great. In Hypno- 
tism, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, we shall get what in Theosophical 
language is known generally as Black Magic, and even in the T.S. 
we may get a recrudescence of “phenomena-hunting” which will 
be fatal to all real spiritual progress. And so to our younger 
members especially I would say that it is life and not powers which 
make the true man and true woman, and that the only way to reach 
the spiritual is to conquer the material. Remember H. P. B.’s 
words, ‘“‘Master your mysticism—do not let your mysticism master 
you.” Cool heads, clear brains, and strong self-control will be more 
than ever necessary in the stormy days which to all appearance are 


near at hand. 


* 
* * 


In the leading American Magazine, the North American Review, 
for January, there is a very interesting article on ‘‘High Caste 
Indian Magic,” by H. Kellar. One of the commonest methods of 
“convincing” ordinary sceptics of the folly of so-called magical 
performances is to point them to the fact that conjurers, such as 
Messrs. Maskelyne and Cook, are perfectly capable of producing by 
sleight of hand everything that in India is claimed to be produced 
by occult means. ‘The basket feat, for instance, is explained by a 
double basket, the quickly-growing mango tree by twigs, etc., con- 
cealed in a handkerchief, and the like. There are sceptics and 
sceptics, aud if there is one thing more than another which the 
prejudiced sceptic will not do, it is to really investigate. This is 
the sort of person who is confirmed in his scepticism by the zAse 
dixit of the English conjurer. But any one who really takes 
trouble will soon discover that while in India there is a large 
amount of ordinary conjuring, there is another class of performances 
which are not so often seen by Europeans and which no conjurer 
has ever imitated. It is the latter class with which Mr. Kellar deals. 

* . * 
He says that the “the high caste fakirs are only seen at great 
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public fétes, such as the coronation of a Prince, the festival of a 
Maharajah, the coming of age of a Nizam, the grand feast of the 
Mohorrum, and such special occasions as the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to India. I have had the good fortune to be present on all 
these occasions, and confess that after thirty years’ professional ex- 
perience as a magician, in the course of which I have circumnavi- 
gated the globe a baker’s dozen of times, and penetrated the remotest 
corners of the East and West alike, I am still unable to arrive at 
a satisfactory explanation of the performances I witnessed.” Mr. 
Kellar has performed before Queen Victoria, the King of Burmah, 
the late Dom Pedro of Brazil, and the Sultan of Zanzibar, so that 
he is no idle boaster. 
* : * 

I cannot detail the various feats that he witnessed, but there are 
two, one of them Western, which are very curious. In speaking of 
levitation he relates that at a séance with Mr. Eglinton he himself 
was levitated with the latter while holding his hand, being com- 
pelled to jump on a chair and then on a table in order to retain his 
hold of him. ‘That his body did ascend into the air on that occa- 
sion with an apparently utter disregard of the law of gravity, there 
can be no doubt.” Mr. Kellar also witnessed levitation among the 
Zulus in South Africa. The other feat was performed by fakirs in 
Calcutta, and consisted of the actual disappearance from a part of a 
room which was, as far as he could find out, absolutely without 
means of communication with the adjoining buildings or with the 
open air. Due to hypnotism, probably, although Mr. Kellar says 
that he never felt his senses more completely at his command; but 
then comes the question which always lies at the back of all these 
things when explained on that ground—whence and what the 
hypnotic power? And here, not only our Western conjurers but 
our Western scientists stop short. 

It is another remarkable sign of the times that the London 
Daily News has an article on Mr. Kellar, and not a wholly un- 
favourable one. Not so many years ago that respectable paper would 
have been horrified at the bare mention of ‘‘magic.” 

* id * 

The newspapers will soon help to tell the Western man in the 
street that there may be something after all in the things which 
have been known to other races for thousands of years, and, as has 
so often been pointed out in LucrFER and other Theosophical publi- 
cations, and in our lectures and speeches, ere long the scientists will 
have to acknowledge it also. There were a few very feeble attempts 
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at witticism on Mrs. Besant’s article on Occultism and Science, 
which was published in the Dazly Chronicle last autumn, but no 
serious attempt to answer or controvert it has yet been made from 
the scientific materialist side, or to deny the position taken by her 
that the best recent science is tending more and more in the occult 
direction, that is, that it is beginning to touch the fringe of occult 
forces. Science will probably dally with this fringe for some years, 
and shrink from touching the garment without which the fringe 
could not be. If it would only be courageous enough to apply its 
own law of the unity of the universe, it would not, hesitate to 
acknowledge that in all races and at all times the human mind has 
been working more or less on the same lines, and that knowledge of 


that universe has never been the peculiar property of any one age. 


* 
* * 


Impartial, however, as science professes, and I believe in most 
instances tries to be, its arrogance with regard to Eastern scientific 
knowledge is akin to the social arrogance of the typical Englishman 
with regard to his conquered races. Its own mistakes should teach 
it more humility. There is hardly one of its departments which is 
not in a state of flux. In reading the Records of Science for 1892, 
it is more than ever noticeable that increased knowledge continually 
brings increased doubt. One journal says that ‘as one looks 
through the scientific records of the year, one feels as if one were in 
the midst of an endless crowd of keen-eyed imps peering into every 
corner of the Kosmos and taking everything to pieces to see what it 
is made of,” and to the occultist the beauty of it is that nearly every 
fresh discovery by one of these imps upsets the cherished theory of 
some other imp. ‘Take astronomy for instance. Last year Mars 
was in opposition, and thousands of telescopes were directed towards 
that planet, in order to find, if possible, some traces of its inhabi- 
tants, if any. Schiaparelli, the Italian astronomer, was supposed to 
have discovered artificial canals on its surface—if a canal, then in- 
habitants, as a matter of course. But Schiaparelli never meant 
“canals” by his word canalz, but simply “channels,” which were 
natural, and so now the canalists are hiding their heads and both 
sides agree to say that they know but little about it. 

* is * 

Then take physiology. Professor Anderson Stewart’s investi- 
gations into the mechanism of the larynx “upsets the accepted 
theory as to the function of the epiglottis.” Any agreement, too, 
on a general explanation of what is known as gravitation has long 
been hopeless, for Le Sage’s ultramundane corpuscles were argued 
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out of court by Professor Clerk Maxwell, and Newton’s “immate- 
rial force” would make Biichner’s hair stand upright. And speak- 
ing generally, it seems more and more evident that the more science 
deals with the physical universe on what the occultist would term 
mechanical lines, the more it comes into direct conflict with the 
mechanical theory, and the more it is obliged to continually change 
its inferences and ideas. The scientist who will make for himself 
a name which will endure (although that matters nothing) will be 
he who will take as his guide in the debateable land which science 
is fast approaching, the fundamental occult principle that, beyond 
aud above what is ordinarily known as physics, there is a region 
which is as yet unknown to modern investigators, and that in it are 
to be found the clues which will alone lead him through the maze 
of the present scientific contradictions and disputes. 
* fs * 

Recently, finger-posts for the scientist who is not afraid to know, 
have not been wanting. Spectrum analysis affords an almost infinite 
field of research, and lately Deslandre discovered by it fourteen lines 
in hydrogen which have a striking analogy to certain harmonies of 
sound. Add to this Dr. Blackman’s researches into musical thera- 
peutics, the physiological foundations of which he believes to be the 
power exercised by harmony over the vaso-motor function, and physi- 
cal science if it 1s wise, can place its feet on the first rung of the 
occult ladder which will lead to the mysteries of sound as a builder- 
up and destroyer of forms, and also to a knowledge of the part 
which harmony plays in the physical universe at large. Astral bells 
have been ignorantly laughed at (except by those who have heard 
their exquisite music), but once let a scientist who is “‘on the track” 
apply his own theories of the correlation and the vortex theory of 
force to the functions of harmony on occult lines in accordance with 
Deslandre’s experiments, and a field of research will open out to him 
to which his present knowledge is as but the densest ignorance of 
the Terra del Fuegian. 

* i * 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the scientific researches of 
1892 have been those of Professor Dewar, of Cambridge, into 
“Tiquid Air.” He seems to have proved conclusively that there are 
no such things as ‘‘permanent” gases, for by treating nitrous oxide 
(laughing gas) and ethylene with extreme cold he has shown to his 
audiences oxygen and nitrogen ina liquid state. Says one report: 
“or the first time in their lives—and nearly the first possible in the 
history of this planet—the favoured audience saw the air they 
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breathe as a fluid boiling vehemently at a degree of cold almost 
inconceivable,” and it goes on to speculate as to a time in the 
abysmal past when if matter existed there may have been no life 


as 


and no motion. As it says, that would be “in the beginning 


without form and void.” 
* : * 

The Theosophical student will at once link this rather crude 
notion of the nineteenth century newspaper man to the deeper ideas 
of the Secret Doctrine and the first outbreathing of this Manvantara, 
and find in the newest Western science a striking confirmation of 
occult teaching. Hydrogen gas has not yet been liquefied, but 
again the reporter speculates on the theory that when it has been 
we may after all really know whether there is a “primitive single 
material”—the protyle of Crookes. Quite so. One other point in 
connection with this liquid air. Reach absolute zero,-274° C., and 
an electrical current would run for ever and ever through a coil of 
metal meeting with no resistance in the circuit. Argue, as one can, 
from non-frictional electricity to thought currents, and the West will 


yet again have to sit at the feet of the East. 


* 
* * 


A good deal of ridicule has been poured on Madame Blavatsky 
at various times for her hints as to the existence of gigantic races in 
pre-historic times. But here again the idea of giant races is slowly 
making its way, and a late number of Sczence Szftings, in an article 
entitled ‘‘Giants may have been,” has some pregnant remarks. It 
says: 


Of a truth science has not as yet given assent to any theory that there once 
existed a race of giants on this earth. Yet it is quite possible that science is wrong 
and that tradition is right. In the main, tradition is proving to be much more 
reliable than it once seemed. Even on the giant question some modern scientists 
may be said to be a little more credulous as a consequence of the discoveries of late 
years. To the unscientific, however, there appears to be good reason for believing 
in a race of giants as a matter of common sense. 

It is generally believed that the early man was much longer-lived than his 
descendants, and in the steady progress of growth it seems strange indeed if he 
did not attain greater size in his many years. More than this, however, the pre- 
historic creatures are known to have been of wondrous proportions. 

Is it unreasonable to conjecture that amid that world of monster creatures, 
monster men also stalked? As from time immemorial mankind has kept its dead 
in inaccessible places, it is more than unwise to conclude that in this matter tradi- 
tion is wholly at fault. 


Readers of the Occult World will remember what is said there 
as to a cave in the Himalayas which contains some skeletons of these 
giants of old. HERBERT BURROWS. 
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dlotes on the Gospel According to John. 


[The following notes formed the basis of discussion at the meetings of the 
Blavatsky Lodge, in October, 1889. They were prepared by myself before the 
meetings, mostly from notes taken down from H. P. B. As it is impossible to throw 
the matter into any precise form, the notes must stand simply as hints for students, 
and especially as a useful example of H. P. B.’s method of interpretation.— 
G. R. S. M.] 

HE preliminary paper deals mainly with the translation of the 

opening verses of the original text, as we have it, pointing out 
difficulties and the liberty of translation that can be used without 
violating the Greek. It will be of interest even to those who do not 
understand the original language as showing the danger of relying on 
the received translation, or in fact any translation, without a copious 
commentary. Moreover, when it is understood that such great diffi- 
culties present themselves even when the original scripture is in Greek, 
it will be easily seen that a translation of the Hebrew texts, from a 
language essentially occult and open to infinite permutation of mean- 
ing, is fraught with far greater difficulty. 

The original texts of the Jewish Scriptures were written without 
vowel points, and each school had its own tradition as to which points 
should be used. Why, therefore, the pointing of one particular school, 
the Masoretic, should be insisted on to the exclusion of all others, 
passes the comprehension of any but the orthodox bibliolater. 

From this point of view, then, the preliminary paper may not be 
without interest. 

Ls 

1. In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was zpos tov Gedy, 

and the Logos was @eds. 


In the very first verse a grave difficulty presents itself; viz., the 
right interpretation of the curious complement zpos rov Gedv. In the 
Vulgate it is translated afud Deum, “with God”—not “together with 
God,” which would be cum Deo, but in the sense of “at,” ‘by.’ But 
does afud render the Greek zpos? Afpud is a preposition denoting rest ; 
mpos, With the accusative, denotes fundamentally motion—versus, ad- 
versus, presenting in fact an idea of hostility, and metaphorically of 
comparison. To translate mpds rov Oeov, therefore, by ‘with God” is 
decidedly unwarranted by the ordinary meaning of the word. 

All that can be said, then, from the text, as it stands, is that some- 
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thing is predicated of the Logos with respect to God, and that this pre- 
dication differs considerably from the following; viz., that “The Logos 
was God.” It leaves us, therefore, free to assign a philosophical inter- 
pretation to the phrase. Notice that the article is used in one phrase 
with 6eds and omitted in the other. The Logos was God or Divinity; 
that is to say, that the First or Unmanifested Logos is essentially the 
same as Parabrahman. But once the first potential Point appears, 
and their 


there is then this Point and the rest, viz., 6 Adyos and 6 eds 
relation one to the other, stated in the sentence, ‘“The Logos was pds 
TOV Ged.” 

The phrase occurs again in Romans (i. 5), “We have peace with 
God” (eipyvynv zpos tov Oecd). 


2. The latter (the Logos) was, in the beginning, pos tov Geov. 


Why is this repeated? Does it mean that at the first ‘flutter of 
manvantaric dawn” there was the Logos and Milaprakriti? 

But here a doubt arises: does dpy?) mean “beginning”? We know 
that great controversy has arisen concerning the interpretation of the 
first verse of Genests, and though the Orthodox translate by “in the 
beginning,” the Targum of Jerusalem renders deraschit as ‘in wisdom.” 

Now dépy7 has been shown by Godfrey Higgins in his Anacalypsis, 
by Inman and a host of other writers of the same school, to be the 
same as argha, ark, argo, the ship of Jason in which he sailed to find 
the ‘golden fleece” (Apollonius Rhodius), and, therefore, is the same 
as the Jagadyoni, the ‘‘womb of the universe,” or rather the material 
cause or kavana thereof, according to the Pauranik commentators,} 
but according to the Esoteric Philosophy the 7deal spirit of that cause. 
It is the Svabhavat of the Buddhists and the Milaprakriti of the 
Vedantin philosophers. 

If this is so, we shall have to seek a new interpretation. 

The First Logos was in Milaprakriti. The Point within the Circle 
of Space, ‘‘whose centre is everywhere and circumference nowhere.” 

So far, so good. But what is the distinction between 6eds and 6 
Geos? Which is the superior term; can either be said to be identical 
with Parabrahman? 

Does it mean that in Pralaya the Logos is concerned with or united 
with Parabrahman alone, in fact, is one with It? 

If so, verse 2 would mean that the Logos, when differentiation has 
not yet taken place, is pure spirit, and concerned only with the things 
of spirit. 

If, however, this is the meaning, it is difficult to understand why 
the article is omitted before dpyx7. 


1 Secret Doctrine, i. 46. 
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3. All things are wont to be (or exist) through it (viz., the Logos), 
and without it not one single thing which is (or is wont to come) 
comes into being. 


wav7a, “all things,” is to be distinguished from xécpos (cosmos) in 
the roth verse. 

Now xéopos is used by the philosophers to mean the organized uni- 
verse in contradistinction to the zzdigesta moles or Chaos. It will be, 
moreover, clearly seen that verse io refers to a later stage of emanation 
or evolution than verse 3. Therefore, it does not seem too bold to 
translate wdvra as ‘“‘all manifestation,” that is to say, all universes and 
systems. 

There is nothing to warrant the translation, ‘‘all things were made 
by him.” The verb y¢yvopa does not mean “to make” but “to become.” 
It is rare to find éa—used in the sense of an agent or instrument—in 
the sense of “‘by.’”’ The fundamental idea is ‘‘through,” whether of 
place or time. Metaphorically, it is used in a causal sense, and in late 
prose, of the material out of which a thing is made. So that, even if 
the creative idea were adapted, it would show that all things were made 
“through” or ‘‘out of” the Logos. 

Comparing these first three verses with the first chapter of Genesis, 
we notice an entire omission of the Void or Chaos, this is an additional 
reason why the word dpx) should be carefully considered. 


4. In it (the Logos) was Life, and the Life was the Light of men. 


Con (life) differs from ravra (objective manifestation) in that it is in 
(or inherent in) the Logos, and is not emanated through it. It may, 
therefore, be taken as a power of the Logos. Now the Logos of the 
3rd verse is not the same as the Logos of the 1st. Essentially or in 
eternity, of course, they are the same, but in time in a different stage 
of emanation. In the Secret Doctrine this Logos is called the Second 
or Third Logos, the ‘luminous sons of manvantaric dawn,’ or the 
“builders” —a septenary hierarchy. 

Is, then, this potency of the Third Logos Fohat? And if so, is 
6s (Light) Buddhi or Manas? 

That which I say to you in Darkness (€v TH) oxoria), speak in Light (€v TO wri), 
and what ye hear ‘‘mouth to ear,’”’ preach on the house tops.—J7/a/th., x. 27. 


Wherefore, whatsoever ye said in Darkness (év 7 oxoTia) shall be heard in 
Light (€v 76 deri), and that which ye have sounded into the ear in the crypts 
(closets, secret chambers) shall be preached on the house tops.—Luve, xii. 3. 

In these passages oxoria (darkness) is evidently used in a meta- 
phorical sense, and indeed it is a rare and late word, and very seldom 
applied to physical darkness. oxoria (darkness), therefore, refers to 
esoteric, and das (light) to exoteric teaching: the relation between the 
two ideas is the same dy analogy as between the cxor/a and das in John. 
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tapetov (closet), a strange word, used in Pistis Sophia for the different 
divisions of Kama Loka, in the Great Serpent or Astral Light. 

‘That which ye have sounded (Aadetv) into the ear.” Now darcy 
(to babble) does not mean to speak in the ordinary way, as translated 
in the orthodox version: AvAety is always distinguished from A¢yev, and 
is very often used of music, and nature sounds, and singing. Those 
who have read about gnostic invocations and mystery names, mantrams, 
etc., will understand this meaning. 

The word oxorés (used in /ph., v.8; Luke, xxii. 53; Matth., xiii. 12; 
2 FPet., ii. 17) in every case has a mystic meaning, the enquiry into 
which, though of great interest, would take us too far from the present 
subject. We should, however, be on our guard against seeking to 
support the meaning of any word in the Mew TJestament by a citation 
of the same from other passages and books. The New Testament is 
not a unity: it is as useless to try to reconcile the meanings of par- 
ticular words out of their contexts or stereotype a special meaning, as 
to take the word duddhi and claim for it the same meaning in the 
Esoteric, Sankhya, Yoga, Buddhist, or other schools of Hindt philo- 
sophy. 


5. And the Light shineth in the Darkness, and the Darkness did 
not comprehend it. 


In the Secret Doctrine this Darkness is taken as synonymous with 
pure spirit, and Light as typifying matter. 
Darkness in its radical, metaphysical basis, is subjective and absolute Light: 


while the latter, in all its seeming effulgence and glory, is merely a mass of shadows, 
as it can never be eternal, and is simply an illusion, or Maya.1 


Are “Light” and ‘‘ Darkness,” in this verse, used in the same sense? 


Or does it mean that this “Life” which is a potency of the Logos, . 


is regarded by men as “Light,” whereas that which is higher than the 
“Light,” viz., the Logos (or to them ‘Darkness’’), is the real “Light”? 
“Darkness comprehended it not,” then, means that absolute spirit did 
not comprehend or understand this illusive “Light.” 


6. There was a man sent divinely (apa 6eot, no article) whose name 
was John. 

7. He came for bearing witness in order that he might testify con- 
cerning the Light, in order that all might have confidence through it. 


If this “Light” is to be taken as identical with the Christ-spirit, it 
will be Buddhi; but if das is Manas, the difficulty may be avoided by 
taking das to mean Buddhi- Manas. 


1i. 70. 
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8. He was not the Light, but was for a witness concerning the 
Light. 

g. The Light was the true (real) Light which illuminates every 
man (human being) coming into the world. 


Oe. 


1. In the beginning (Mtlaprakriti) was the Word (Third Logos), 
and the Word was with God (zpos rov 6eov; Second Logos), and the Word 
was God (First Logos). 


Yet all the three Logoi are one. 


2. This Logos (the essence of the Logoi) was in the beginning (in 
Mulaprakriti) identical with Parabrahman. 


There is evidently a great difference between the phrase zpos tov 
Geov when predicated of the Logos as a unity and the same when predi- 
cated of its second aspect, as in verse I. 


3. The 3rd verse refers to the Third or Creative Logos. 


All things came into existence through it, viz., the third aspect of 
the Logos, and the source of their existence, or the things themselves, 
was the two superior aspects of the Essence. 


4. In it, the Logos as a unity, was Life, and the Life was the Light 
of ‘“‘men” (viz., the initiates; for the profane are called ‘‘shades 
(chhayas) and images’’). 


This Light (¢és) is Atma-Buddhi, of which Kundalini, or the 
sacred fire, is a Siddhi or power; it is the serpentine or spiral force, 
which if misused can kill. 


5. And the Light or Life, as one Essence, shineth in Darkness and 
the Darkness comprehended it not. 


Neither does this Essence of the Logos comprehend Parabrahman, 
nor does Parabrahman comprehend the Essence. They are not on the 
same plane, so to speak. 


6. There was a man, an initiate, sent of the spirit, whose name 
was John. 


John, Oannes, Dagon, Vishnu, the personified microcosm. The 
name may be taken in its mystic significance; that is to say, this man 
personifies the power of the mystery name, ‘ /oannes.” 
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7. He came to bear witness concerning the Light that all might be 


strengthened through it. 


In the same way Krishna the Avatara of Vishnu in the Bhagavad 
Gita says that he has come to be a witness. 


8. He was not the Light, but came to bear witness concerning the 
Light. 


g. This Light is the One Reality which illuminates every man that 
cometh into the world. 


That is to say, we all have a spark of the Divine Essence within us. 


10. The next two verses represent the descent of Spirit into 
Matter, the roth repeating the 3rd on a lower plane. 

Moreover, the light directly it descends into the Cosmos, is anthro- 
pomorphized. 


He (viz., the Light) was in the Cosmos, and the Cosmos came into 
being through him, and the Cosmos knew him not. 


11. He came unto his own (that is to say, into the lower principles 
or lower man, or generally mankind—ra ida, a neuter term) and his own 
(masculine) received him not. 


The first part of the verse is from the abstract or impersonal stand- 
point, the latter from the personal standpoint. The principles and 
their powers become individualized. 


12. But as many as received him (Atma-Buddhi) to them he gave 
power to become Children of God (initiates), viz., to those who have 
confidence in his name. 


This is the septenary name, or sownzd, the Oeaohoo of the Secret 
Doctrine and the aenovw of the Pistis Sophia. It is strange that the 
Latin words zomen (name) and xamen (deity or divinity) so resemble 
one another. 


13. Who are born (iterative aorist) not from ‘‘ bloods” nor of the 
will of the flesh nor from the will of the male, but of God. 


The term ‘‘bloods,” a strange use of the plural, is the same as 
“lives” in the Secret Doctrine; they are elemental centres of force, 
the microscosmic aspect of the macrocosmic Tattvas; the ‘“Sweat-born” 
who were not “Will-born,” but rather, born unconsciously. 
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Those “born of the will of the flesh” are the androgynous “ Egeg- 

” aaa a ae eS) TL . 2 
porn” of the Secret Doctrine, born through Kriya-shakti, by “Will- 
power.” 

Those ‘born of the will of the male’”—not man, are men born in 
the usual manner after the separation of the sexes. 

Whereas the term ‘‘ those born of God,” the Sons of God, refers to 
the ‘“‘Second Birth.” 


14. So the Logos became flesh (was incarnated) and dwelt (lit., 
tabernacled itself) in us (that is to say was clothed in a body, or 
bodies). And we saw his appearance (not glory except in the sense of 
shekinah or veil), the appearance as of the only-begotten son of the 
Father full of grace and truth. 


The word é06€a which is translated by glory, is nowhere found with 
this meaning in Greek. 

Plato uses édéa in the sense of opinion, as distinguished from 
eriotnpn, Knowledge, and Aeschylus (Cho. 1053) employs it to denote 
a vision. 

The ‘‘ Father”’ in this verse means the Svabh4vat, Father-Mother. 
The Svabhavat of the Buddhists, the Father-Mother (a compound word) 
of the Secret Doctrine and the Mtlaprakriti of the Vedantins. Mfla- 
prakriti is not Parabrahman, although, so to speak, contemporaneous 
with it. It may perhaps be defined as the cognizable aspect of it. 
This first-born is the Sanskrit aja, the Greek dyvos or lamb. Lambs, 
sheep and goats were sacrificed to Kali, the lower aspect of Akasha or 
the Astral Light. The ‘only begotten Son” was sacrificed to the 
Father; that is to say, that the spiritual part of man is sacrificed to the 
astral. 

Grace (xdpis) is a difficult word to translate. It corresponds to the 
higher aspect of Akasha. The two aspects are as follows: 

Spiritual Plane: Alaya (Soul of Universe); Akasha. 

Psychic Plane: Prakriti (Matter or Nature); Astral Light or 
Serpent. 


15. John bears witness concerning him and cries saying: He it was 
of whom I spake: who coming after me was before me: for he was 
before me (zp@ros, curious). 


That is to say, that from the point of view of a disciple the divine 
principle Atm4-Buddhi is later in respect of time, for union therewith 
is not attained till the end of the Path is reached. Yet this spark of 
the divine Fire was before the personality of the neophyte, for it is 
eternal and in all men, though not manifested. 


1 Cf. Secret Doctrine, i. 10, note. 
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We, therefore, have Oannes as the representative of Vishnu; the 
man who becomes an adept through his own exertions, a Jivanmukta. 
This typical personage, an individual representing a class, speaks in 
space and time; whereas the One Wisdom is in Eternity and therefore 
Sotirstes 


16. And of the Fulness (zAyjpwpa) thereof we all received, and 
favour for favour. 


The zAjpoya (PlerOma or Plenum) must be distinguished from 
Milaprakriti. 

The Pler6ma is infinite manifestation in manifestation, the Jagad 
Yoni or Golden Egg: Mtilaprakriti is an abstraction, the Root of the 
Jagad Yoni, the Womb of the Universe, or the Egg of Brahma. 

The Pler6ma is, therefore, Chaos. ‘‘ Favour for favour” means that 
what we receive we give back, atom for atom, service for service. 


17. The meaning of verse 16, depends on verse 17. 


For the Law was given through Moses, but grace and truth was 
through Jesus Christ. 


The external illusion or ‘“‘Eye Doctrine” through Moses; the 
reality or ‘‘ Heart Doctrine” through the divine Spirit Atma-Buddhi. 


18. No man has seen God (Parabrahman) at any time. 


No, not even the First Logos who, as stated in the Lectures on the 
Bhagavad Gité, by T. Subba Rao, can only behold its veil, Mtlaprakriti. 


The only begotten Son, the Logos, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, in Parabrahm, he has declared him (shown him in manifesta- 
tion, but not seen him). 

(To be concluded.) 


= a 


WITH the ease of its delights, the world hath bound a thousand heart-pos- 
sessors, and shattered their wings and made them distraught for itself. 

The door-keeper allowethjnone of these shattered ones to pass by him. 

Alas! a thousand times alas! A thousand men of wisdom, of work, of reason, 
and of excellence have, with this mean world, become distraught; and not advanced 
from the illusory to the real.—Divén-i-Hafiz: WILBERFORCE CLARKE. 
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Friedrich Froebel the Mopstic, and his 
Educational Theories. 


The child is father to the man, 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety. 
—WORDSWORTH. 


N the Key to Theosophy (p. 267), H. P. B. says: 


Selfishness is the curse of humanity, and the prolific parent of all the evils 
and crimes in this life; and it is your schools which are the hotbeds of such 
selfishness. 

The present writer came to the same conclusion long ago, and 
having studied educational theory and practice for many years, was 
first attracted to Theosophy because it seemed likely to throw light on 
the subject of education, and to explain on what lines educational 
reforms should be attempted. It seemed likely especially to throw 
light on the mystery of the development of character which is the 
central problem in education. 

Now it may be that the subject of the education of children may 
appear somewhat of a ‘“‘fad” to some Theosophists. I have found it 
rather a bitter pill to swallow that our teacher herself should speak of 
“idiots, children, savages and persons who know no better,” for I am 
conscious of having learned much from children, and not conscious of 
having learned from idiots and savages. 

But after all this is not the question. For whether we can learn 
from them or not, it is certain that the children as well as the idiots 
and savages are a part of ourselves, and it is also certain that a rapid 
development of the race in the right direction would take place if 
right methods of education were generally pursued, or even generally 
recognized. 

We are all agreed that the present educational methods are far 
from satisfactory. Theosophists, when they condescend to occupy 
themselves with the subject at all, unsparingly condemn modern 
systems, from the board school to the university, but it does not seem 
to occur to them that it is not much use to rail at abuses unless one 
tries to do something towards considering how reforms should be made. 

Is it not time that we began to consider whether something cannot 
be done to remedy present conditions? It is easier to destroy than to 
reconstruct, but destruction is not of much use unless it is followed by 
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reconstruction. Theosophists are not alone in perceiving that school 
education, as it is at present, often cramps the mind instead of de- 
veloping it. It is a significant fact that the best novelists and the poets 
are almost universally of the same opinion. But upon this aspect of 
the question I have not time to enter. I must leave those who are 
interested to work it out for themselves, and proceed to contribute 
what little I can towards the more important matter of reconstruction, 
hoping that others who have more insight into the world of causes may 
be induced to take up the subject, and throw more light upon it than 
it is possible for ie to do. 

The remarkable correspondence between the education theories of 
Friedrich Froebel and certain principles in Theosophy, has, so far as I 
am aware, not been publicly pointed out. In his well-known saying 
that, ‘‘Kach child is a thought of God,” and that, “All things have 
their being in and through the Divine Unity,” we have the keynote 
of his educational system. In the Aducation of Man (p. 2, Hailmann’s 
translation), he says: 

Education consists in leading man as a thinking, intelligent being, growing 


into self-consciousness, to a pure and unsullied, conscious and free, representation 
of the inner law of Divine Unity, and in teaching him ways and means thereto. 


Froebel knew nothing of Eastern philosophy, his religious ideas 
were, in one sense, narrow, since Christianity was for him religion, but, 
like true mystics of all religions, he felt the universal truths of which 
his own religion was but an imperfect expression. 

In early youth the idea came to him that the object of life is to 
harmonize the opposing elements in the nature of man. Speaking of 
this time he says, in his letter to Krause: 

Here there budded and opened to my soul, one lovely bright spring morning, 
when I was surrounded by Nature at her loveliest and freshest, this thought, as it 
were by inspiration, that there must exist somewhere some beautifully simple and 
certain way of freeing human life from contradiction, or, as I then spake out my 
thought in words, some means of restoring to man /imse/f at peace internally, and 
that to seek out this way should be the vocation of iy life. 

Froebel, in his own childhood, had suffered much from this con- 
tradiction in life. He had a severe father and an unsympathetic step- 
mother, and had himself felt the ill effects of a stern and rigid rule, 
which merely required conformity to the given rule, without enquiring 
if conformity were possible. He had found this kind of rule a hindrance 
to true development, inasmuch as organic growth cannot take place 
according to rules prescribed from without, but only according to 
natural law. Gradually the idea took shape in his mind that this con- 
tradiction was not a necessary condition of life, that the soul and the 
outer world are not meant to be for ever at war, that when we have 
learned to live aright this conflict will cease, and they will be at one. 

Pondering over the means by which the discord of life could be 
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restored to harmony, he came to believe that the solution lay in a 
radical change in educational methods, in the substitution of natural 
development for forcible repression and mechanical superficial teaching. 
In the same letter to Krause he says: 


My experience, especially that gained by repeated residences at the university, 
had taught me beyond a doubt that the method of education hitherto in use— 
especially where it involved learning by rote, and where it looked at subjects 
simply from the outside or historically, and considered them capable of appre- 
hension by mere exercise work—dulled the edge of all high true attainment, of all 
real mental insight, of all genuine progress in scientific culture, of self-contempla- 
tion, and thus of all real knowledge, and of the acquirement of truth through 
knowledge. I might almost go further and say that its tendency was towards 
rendering all these worthy objects impossible. Therefore I was firmly convinced, 
as of course I still am, that the whole former educational system, even that which 
had received improvement, ought to be radically reversed, and regarded from a 
diametrically opposite point of view, namely, that of a system of development. 


Later on, taking for his main principle the idea that right education 
should follow the law of the child’s nature, he proceeded to work out in 
detail a method by which this could be done. 

In the Education of Man (p. 10), he says: 

Education should be far more passive and following than categorical and pre- 
scriptive; for, by the full application of the latter mode of education, we should 
wholly lose the pure, the sure and steady progressive development of mankind, 7.¢., 
the free and spontaneous representation of the divine in man and through the life 
of man, which, as we have seen, is the ultimate object of all education as well as 

“the ultimate destiny of man. 

A good teacher watches the children, and makes use of their own 
natural tendencies to further the objects which he has in view. This 
is the natural method, and is exactly analogous to the method of self- 
training taught in Light on the Path. 

The whole nature of man must be used wisely by the one who desires to enter 
the way. Every man is to himself absolutely the way, the truth, and the life. 

The teacher should work with the children, constantly helping and 
encouraging, and never taking up the position of a cold and rigid 
martinet. He should be careful not to make demands upon them 
which are not likely to be satisfied. Itis hurtful to the moral nature 
to be asked to perform a good action of which that nature is not yet 
capable, but it is by the performance of that which is within its powers 
that the moral nature is strengthened and developed. Thus the child 
learns by doing, and moral progress becomes a steady and healthy 
growth instead of a constant straining towards impossibilities. This 
is the only way of reaching that unconsciousness and absence of effort 
which is as necessary to a harmonious life as it is to a work of art. It 
also tends to produce in every individual a certain true simplicity of 
nature, which, in a sense, makes every one a genius by freeing him 
from the bondage of a dull conveutionalism. 
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The same principles apply on the intellectual side of development. 
One must not set up an arbitrary standard before the child, and crudely 
expect him to attain to that. In short, one must find things which he 
can do, and not peremptorily order him to perform things which are 
impossible to him. When children are dull, it is the business of the 
persons who are educating them to find out why they are dull, and 
apply the right remedy. Growth must be gradual, and will then be 
pleasurable; if a feeling of despair is allowed to arise, progress becomes 
impossible until the happiness of the child is restored by encouragement. 

An attempt to further the development of a human being by harsh 
rule and stern command, with threats of punishment, is like pulling 
the branches, of a tree to make them grow. If the tree is firm and 
strong no result is produced beyond some slight damage to the 
branches, but if it is young and tender its delicate roots are bruised 
and broken. Growth does not come by force. The right conditions 
must be supplied, the right food offered, and then growth will take 
place naturally and freely. The object is not to impose one fixed 
standard for all, but to bring out in every child something of that fresh 
originality of mind which makes even ‘‘ignorant” persons agreeable 
companions and useful members of society, and which is also the first 
condition of success in any department of useful work. 

Here we have again the analogy between self-training and the 
development of a child guided by a teacher. For: 


The Path is one for all, the means to reach the goal must vary with the 
Pilgrims. 

And as with the Adept and his pupil, so it is in very truth with us 
and the children committed to our care. ‘‘The teacher can but point 
the way.” For force applied either physically or mentally only restrains 
temporarily outward action, it does not modify character or uproot evil 
tendencies. 

As Froebel says on p. 96 of the Education of Man: 

To give firmness to the will, to quicken it, and to make it pure, strong, and 
enduring, in a life of pure humanity, is the chief concern, the main object in the 
guidance of the boy, in instruction and the school. 

Therefore, we must allow as much freedom of action as possible to 
a child, not 
—in order to give him pleasure, but in order to develop his natural 


as many persons misunderstanding Froebel have supposed 


powers. Again on p. 120: 


Whoever is to do with self-determination and freedom that which is divine 
and eternal, must be at liberty to do that which is earthly and finite. 


Froebel constantly insists on the importance of the development 
from within. On p. 133 we have: 


We now trust too little to the energetic and uniting power in the child and 
boy—we respect it too little as a spiritually quickening power. Therefore, too, it 
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has too little influence in the later years of boyhood. For the neglect of this inner 
power causes the inner power itself to vanish. Or, we play with this power when 
it manifests itself in children. Hence we fare with them as with a magnet, which 
we leave hanging or even lying inactive, or with whose magnetic power we play 
irregularly and regardless of magnetic laws. In both cases the power is diminished 
or lost; when later on the magnet is to show his power, it is found weak and in- 
efficient. Soitis with those children. When later on they are expected to bear 
some physical or moral burden they are found wanting. 

The teaching of Froebel then is that the secret of right education 
is to study the nature of the child and follow that. It is obvious and 
simple enough, yet it is almost universally disregarded. If you would 
train yourself, study yourself; if you would train a child, study the 
child. ‘‘Do you think,” says Hamlet, ‘“‘that Iam easier to be played 
a question which the average child may well ask of 


on than a pipe?” 
the average teacher. 

To most persons who are not educational specialists (and by this 
expression I do not mean teachers of any class, examiners, school 
inspectors, or members of school boards, but those who have studied 
educational principles), Froebel is probably chiefly known as the origi- 
nator of the Kindergarten system. 

But that is only an attempt—a very successful attempt considering 
the difficulty of the undertaking—to give a practical form to his prin- 
ciples and theories. It is, as it were, the exoteric teaching, and is 
always misunderstood by those who have not studied the esoteric. 
Like all systems, it has its imperfections, but in spite of these, and in 
spite of the fact that it has to be carried out chiefly by young teachers 
who are seldom able to grasp its meaning—it holds the field as the 
only practical method yet devised for developing the whole nature of a 
child, physically, intellectually and morally. 

If it could be universally applied throughout the land in elemen- 
tary schools, the good results on the life and character of the people 
would be enormous. But this cannot be done at present, owing to the 
examinations required by the Educational Code, and the reluctance of 
the British public to spend money on education. 

Details of the system would not be interesting to the readers of 
LUCIFER, but it may be pointed out that the Kindergarten games, which 
appear to most persons as simply pleasant ways of amusing children, 
are really a carefully devised method of developing all the faculties, 
and are as different from the proceedings at an ordinary children’s 
party as Milton’s ‘‘heart-easing mirth” from his ‘‘vain, deluding joys.” 
They are the healthy light-heartedness idealized in L’ Ad/egro, not the 
senseless over-indulgence and frivolity condemned by // Penseroso. 

Friedrich Froebel then belonged to a most useful class of mystics. 
His mysticism took a practical turn. It appears to me that the work 
of Theosophists with regard to education is to enlarge and complete 
the work which he has begun. For the whole tendency of his teach- 
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ing is against the spirit of competition, the overburdening of the 
physical memory, and all the other methods of striving after appear- 
ances instead of realities. The principles which he taught can be 
applied to children of all ages and at all stages of development, because + 
they are founded upon universal law. 

Never forget, he says, that the essential business of the school is not so much 
to teach and to communicate a variety and multiplicity of things, as it is to give 


prominence to the ever living unity that is in all things. 
SARAH CORBETT. 


Se SS <_< 


The Vestures of the Soul. 
(Concluded from p. 367.) 


N the collection of heterogeneous books, commonly known as the 
Bible, the persistent mistranslation of purely technical terms has. 
resulted in an elementary trichotomy of man into Body, Soul and 
Spirit, which is entirely insufficient to represent the thought of the 
writers of the several books. For instance, Paul in his /irst Letter to 
the Corinthians (ch. xv) says that every seed has its appropriate body, 
that there are many kinds of ‘‘Fleshes,” and also Heavenly and 
Earthly Bodies (cdépara érovpdvia, kal odpara ériyea). In this connection 
he speaks of the Bodies of the Sun, Moon and Stars which he calls 
‘“‘Glories” (8da), and which we may compare with the ‘Fiery Ves- 
ture’? mentioned by Hermes—Sidereal Bodies, to use the words of 
Paracelsus. Later on he speaks of a Psychic and Pneumatic, or Spiri- 
tual, Body (ei éo7: cpa Yoyikov, ott Kai Tvevpatixdv), in connection with 
which he says that the “first birth” is into a Living Soul (Wuxjv Cécav), 
whereas the “second birth” will be into a Vivified Spirit (rved.a Cwrovoiv). 
The “‘first man” is said to be of the earth, or rather of liquid earth, and 
hence called ‘‘choic’”—reminding us of the Gnostic fourfold division 
into Choic, Hylic, Psychic and Pneumatic Bodies, but difficult to sort 
out from the Paulinian text as it stands. Further on we read of the 
Image of the Choic Man and of the Image of the Heavenly Man, 
purely technical terms again. It was in one of these Bodies that this 
Initiate was wrapt to the Third Heaven,’ which Heavens—no matter 
how many so ever they be—have each an appropriate Vesture of Purity. 
And there he heard those ‘ineffable words” (dppyra pypara) which can- 


1 J] Corinthians, xii. 2. 
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not be spoken; they can no more be expressed in human speech than 
can the ocean be contained in a water pot. 

What the learned Gnostics and Kabalists taught concerning the 
‘coats of skins” of our allegorical First Parents in the mystical Garden 
of Eden I have already told you, but in order that the idea may not 
rest merely on my assertion, here is one out of many passages from 
their books. It is taken from the Zohar, the Kabalistic Book of 
Splendour : 

When Adam dwelled in the Garden of Eden, he was dressed in the celestial 
garment which is a garment of heavenly light. But when he was expelled from 
the Garden of Eden, and became subject to the wants of this world, what is written ? 
“The Lord God [Elohim] made coats of skins unto Adam and to his wife, and 
clothed them” (Gevz., iii. 21), for prior to this they had garments of light—light of 
that light which was used in the Garden of Eden.1 


For as the Zohar says elsewhere: 


The mystery of the earthly man is after the mystery of the Heavenly Man. 
And just as we see in the firmament above, covering all things, different signs 
which are formed of the stars and planets, and which contain secret things and 
profound mysteries, studied by those who are wise and expert in those signs; so 
these are in the skin [Astral Body rather] which is the cover of the body of the son 
of man, and which is like the sky which covers all things, signs, and features, which 
are the stars and planets of the skin, indicating secret things and profound 
mysteries.” 

There is a curious Rabbinical tradition with regard to these ‘coats 
of skins’”’ which may not be without interest, if quoted in this connec- 
tion. It is found in the Yaschar or Sepher Haiyaschar, “The Book of 
the Just,” more commonly known as “The Book of the Generations of 
Adam” or ‘‘The Book of the History of Man” which has been trans- 
lated into French by the Chevalier P. L. B. Drach. The legend runs 
as follows: 

After the death of Adam and Eve, these coats were given to Enoch, son of 
Jared. Enoch, at the time of his being taken to God, gave them to his son 
Mathusalah. After the death of Mathusalah, Noah took them and kept them with 
him in the Ark. Ham stole them and hid them so successfully that his brethren 
were unable to find them. Ham gave them secretly to his eldest son Chus, who 
made a mystery of it to his brothers and sons. When Nimrod reached the age of 
twenty years, he (Chus) clothed him with this vesture, which gave him extraordinary 


strength. 

It was only when Nimrod was stripped of this garment that he 
could be killed.’ 

We have all heard of Joseph’s ‘‘coat of many colours” *—yirova 
roukidov, as the Septuagint translation has it—but few have any idea that 
this is a symbolical Garment of the Soul, woven of a warp and woof of 


1 II. 2294; quoted in Mackenzie’s Royal Masonic Cyclopedia, p. 411. 
2 II. 76a; rbid., p. 412. 

8 See Migne, Dictionnaire des Apocryphes, Tom. ii. coll. 1102, 1150. 

4 Genesis, Xxxvii. 3. 
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beams from the Spiritual Sun, just as the prismatic rays originate from 
a physical beam of sunlight. 

Such again is the Garment that all must be clothed in when the 
King Initiate comes in to inspect the guests, as we are told in the 
Gospel according to Matthew.’ ‘This “wedding garment” (évdupa ydpov) 
is no mortal dress, but a Garment of the Soul, a very real Vesture that 
we have to weave for ourselves. It must be ‘‘a coat (yirov) 
without seam, woven from the top throughout,’”® the same which 
Joseph’s Brethren brought back to his Father (Atma) when they had 
sold the Beloved Son (Manas) into the slavery of incarnation in the 
Egypt of the body, and for which the soldiers cast lots when the 
Christ is crucified. 

This is a very old story, but its interpretation is as old as the story 
itself, for Iam simply repeating what the Sages of old taught their 
disciples. And this brings me towards the completion of my task 
where I would try to convey to you some slight idea of the three 
Great Vestures of Initiation which correspond to the three higher 
Principles of Man according to the classification of the Esoteric 
Philosophy. In that marvellous relic of Gnostic Philosophy called 
the Pistis-Sophia,? the three vestures of the Glorified Christos or 
perfected man—what we may all be in some future birth—are thus 
described: 


And the Disciples saw not Jesus because of the great Light with which he was 
surrounded, or which proceeded from him. For their eyes were darkened because 
ofit. But they gazed upon the Light only, shooting forth great rays of ight. Nor 
were the rays equal to one another, and the Light was of divers modes and various 
aspect, from the lower to the higher part thereof, each ray more admirable than its 
fellow in infinite manner, in the great radiance of the immeasurable Light. It 
stretched from the earth to the heaven. . . . It was of three degrees, one sur- 
passing the otherininfinite manner. ‘The second, which was in the midst, excelled 
the first which was below it, and the third, the most adinirable of all, surpassed the 


other twain. 
The Initiate explains this mystery to his Disciples as follows: 


Rejoice, therefore, in that the time is come that I should put on my Vesture. 

Lo! I have put on my Vesture and all power has been given me by the First 
Mystery. Yet a little while and I will tell you every Mystery and every Comple- 
tion; henceforth from this hour I will conceal naught from you, but in Perfectness 
will I perfect you in all Completion, and all Perfectioning and every Mystery, which 
indeed are the End of all Ends, and the Completion of all Completions, and the 
Wisdom (Gnosis) of all Wisdoms. Hearken! I will tell you all things which have 
befallen me. 

It came to pass, when the sun had risen in the places of the East, a great 
Stream of Light descended, in which was my Vesture, which I placed in the Four- 
and-twentieth Mystery. And I found the Mystery on my Vesture written in Five 


eS oem ee 
2 John, xix. 23. 
3 See LUCIFER, April, 1890, p. 111, and June, 1890, pp. 321, 322. 
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Words, which pertain to the Height. ZAMA ZAMA Ozza RACHAMA Ozat.) And 
this is the interpretation thereof: The Mystery which is without in the World, 
because of which the Universe was made, is all Evolution and all Progress; it pro- 
jected all emanations and all things therein. Because of it every Mystery exists 
and the Regions [Lokas] thereof. Come to us, for we are thy fellow members. We 
are all one with thee. We are one and the same, and thou art one and the same. 
That is the First Mystery, which was from the beginning in the Ineffable, before it 
came forth therefrom; and its Name is all of us. 

Now, therefore, we all live together for thee at the last Limit; which also is the 
last Mystery from the Interiors. That also is a part of us. Now, therefore, we 
have sent thee thy Vesture, which indeed is thine from the beginning, which thou 
didst place in the last Limit, which also is the last Mystery from the Interiors, 
until its time should be fulfilled according to the command of the First Mystery. 
Lo! its time being now completed, 7 will give it thee. Come to ws/ For we all 
stand by thee to clothe thee with the First Mystery, and all its Glory by command 
of the same, because that the First Mystery, coming into manifestation, gave us 
two Vestures to clothe thee besides the one, which we have sent thee, since thou art 
worthy of them and art prior to us and came into being before us. For this cause’ 
therefore, the First Mystery sent for thee through us the Mystery of all its Glory | 
two Vestures. 


The text then goes on to detail the Hierachies and ons, Powers and 
Gods which compose these Heavenly Garments—corresponding detail 
for detail with the whole emanative potencies of the Universe whereby 
the Garment of Deity is woven, and then continues its magnificent ex- 
position; the living powers which form the Vesture speaking as follows 
on the Great Day “Be with us’—the moment of the Supreme Initiation: 


Behold, therefore, we have sent thee this Vesture, which no one has known 
from the First Precept downwards, because the radiance of its Light had been 
hidden therein, nor did the Spheres and all the Regions downward from the First 
Precept (know it). Make haste, therefore, clothe thyself with this Vesture. Come 
to us; for ever, until the time appointed by the Ineffable was fulfilled, we have 
been in need of thee, to clothe thee with the two Vestures by the Command of the 
First Mystery. Lo, then, that time is fulfilled. Come, therefore, to us quickly 
that we may put them on thee, until thou fulfillest every Ministry of the Perfec- 
tions of the First Mystery, appointed by the Ineffable. Come to us quickly, we 
will put them upon thee according to the command of the First Mystery; for the 
time that yet remains is very short. Thou art coming to us and wilt leave the 
World. Come, therefore; quickly shalt thou receive all thy Glory, the Glory of 
the First Mystery. 


These three Vestures are the three Buddhic Robes described in the 


1 Compare the Pancha-Kosha or Five Sheaths of the Vedantins previously referred to. For an 
explanation of the number five, and the pentagon, see Secret Doctrine, ii. pp. 575-580-_ In one of the 
books of the Peratee Gnostics mention is made of a dodecagonal pyramid (dwdexaryorviov 
mupap.ida. ) in a sphere of the colour of night (vuxroxpovr). This pyramid—every side of which 
was a regular pentagon—had a door leading into it which was painted with variegated colours 
(rouxiAats xpoais). (See Philosophumena, v.14.) Itis through this fivefold door that the Soul 
passes from the Spiritual World, which is now darkness to us because of our ignorance, into the Solar 
Universe, which was symbolized by the Platonic Solid called the Dodecahedron. ‘This door is of many 
colours like Joseph’s coat, for what we call colours here below are the witnesses to very real powers or 
forces in spiritual nature. In the passage from the Pist/s-Sophia these are referred to as the five 
“Words” written on the Vesture of the Christos. They are the five attributes of the Spiritual Body 
of the Yogicharya School of Buddhism, which will be referred to later on. 
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Voice of the Silence." They may be described as the Body of Trans- 
formation (Nirmana-kaya), the Body of Bliss (Sam-bhoga-k4aya), and 
the Body of the Law (Dharma-kaya). Very little is publicly known of 
these Transcendent Vestures, even by the Buddhists themselves, so 
that the accounts we have in the books of various Oriental scholars are 
contradictory and misleading. The highest is the Vesture of the Law 
which H. P. B. tells us is void of all attributes, and describes it as an 
“ideal breath.” If this Vesture is assumed every possible connection 
with the earth is at an end, and therefore the Buddhas of Compassion 
lay it aside that they may still remain and work on for Humanity. 
Nevertheless, Eitel in his Sazskvit-Chinese Dictionary? speaks of the 
five attributes of this Vesture—which he calls “the Spiritual Body in 
five portions” (!)—and describes them as follows: 


I. Precept . . . . exemption from all materiality (Ripa). 

2. Tranquillity . . . . exemption from all sensations (Vedana). 

3. Wisdom . . . . exemption from all consciousness (Sanja). 

4. Emancipation (Moksha). . . . exemption from all moral activity (Karma). 
5. Intelligent views . . . . exemption from all knowledge (Vijiana). 


In other words, exemption from the five Skandhas or groups of 
attributes. 

These ‘attributes,’ 
is, strangely enough, called “Precept,” the identical idea preserved in 
the term ‘First Precept” used by the Gnostic writer. More, there are 
five of them, the precise number of ‘“‘Words” written on the lowest 
Vesture of the Gnostic narrative. 

These three Bodies are the Trinity in every religion. In Buddhism 
the ineffable Ocean of Light and Compassion is called Bodhi. By 
bathing or being ‘‘baptized” in this man becomes a Buddha or En- 
lightened. These three Vestures are thus said to consist of ‘‘ Essential 
Bodhi” (Dharmakdaya), ‘Reflected Bodhi” (Sambhogakaya), and 
“Practical Bodhi” (Nirmanakaya).® And itis the last, the Vesture of 
Practical Bodhi, which is assumed by the Christs and Buddhas of Com- 
passion who help on man’s salvation. 

Perhaps it may not be ‘without interest, when remembering the 
important part played by “sheep” in Christian symbology, to learn 
that the three symbolical vehicles of the saints across the river of life, 
or conditioned existence, are said by the Buddhists to be: 

1. Sheep, z.e., Shrdvakas—Hearers or Disciples. 

2. Deer, z.e., Praty-eka Buddhas—Solitaries, they who obtain sal- 


> 


it will be seen, are all negations, and the first 


vation for themselves alone. 
3. Oxen, z.e., Bodhi-sattvas—they of the essence (Sattva) of Bodhi, 


or Compassion and Wisdom.* 


1 Pp. 96, 97. 

2 Sub voc., “Pancha Dharma-kaya.”’ 

8 See Hitel, of. cit., sub voc. “ Trikaya.”’ 

4 See Eitel, swb voc. “‘Triyana.”’? Further exoteric information may be obtained from Schlagint- 
weit’s Buddhism in Tibet, p. 38. 
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But the present theme is too lofty a one for a pen like my own, and 
the Doctrine of the Great Renunciation of the two higher Vestures— 
to don the comparatively lowly one of the Nirmanakd@ya—has been 
treated of, in some measure, in other Theosophical writings. What 


has been said, however, as to these Robes woven of Nature Powers— 
which are really Human Powers, if we would only “help Nature and 
work on with her’’—what little has been said may perhaps enable us to 
better understand the grand passages from the Book of the Golden 
Precepts, which tell us of the birth of a Master, as follows: 

The silver star now twinkles out the news to the night-blossoms, the 
streamlet to the pebbles ripples out the tale; dark ocean-waves will roar it 
to the rocks surf-bound, scent-laden breezes sing it to the vales, and stately 
pines mysteriously whisper: ‘A Master has arisen, a MASTER OF THE 
Day.” 


Behold, the mellow light that floods the Eastern sky. In songs of praise 
both heaven and earth unite. And from the four-fold manifested Powers 
a chant of love ariseth, both from the flaming Fire and flowing Water, and 
from sweet-smelling Earth and rushing Wind. 

Flark! . . . . . from the deep unfathomable vortex of that golden 
light in which the Victor bathes, ALI, NATURE’S wordless voice in thousand 
tones ariseth to proclaim: 

Joy unto ye, O men of Earth. 

A Pilgrim hath returned back “from the other shore.” 

A new Arhan is born. 


PEACE TO ALL BEINGS. 
G. R. S. MEAD. 


Che Foundation of Christian Mysticism. 
An examination into the mysteries of Theosophy from the point of view of the 
Christian religion, according to the doctrines of 
MASTER ECKHART, 

The Great German Mystic of the fourteenth century. Compiled and translated 

’ By FRANZ HARTMANN. 
PREFACK. 
N compiling the following pages I have, to a great extent, followed 
the plan adopted by A. Lasson in his work on “Meister Eckhart”; 
but this book is not a translation of the latter, nor is it intended to deal 
exclusively with Eckhart’s views. Its purpose is to be a guiding light 
for the comprehension of the mysteries of the Christian religion, and 


1 Voice of the Silence (1st Ed.), pp. 65, 72. 
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if, in the representation of occult truth, I draw upon Eckhart’s writings 
more liberally than upon those of any other mystic, it is because he 
seems to exceed all others in profundity of knowledge and in that 
clearness of expression which gained for him the title of a Master in 
the knowledge of Christ. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I am the way, the truth, and the life. No man cometh unto the Father but by 
me (.S¢. John, xiv. 6). 

This noble truth concerning the destruction of sorrow, was not, O Bikkhus! 
among the doctrines handed down; but there arose the eye; there arose the know- 
ledge; there arose wisdom; there arose the light (Gautama Buddha). 


THERE appears to be at present a great confusion of ideas in 
regard to the true meaning of the terms “Mystic,” ‘‘Mysticism,” and 
‘““Theosophy,” and this is by no means surprising, because no man 
can be a real Mystic unless the spirit of eternal truth has become 
a living power within his own consciousness; no man in his aspect as 
a merely intellectual being can be a real Theosophist, because Divine 
Wisdom is above all terrestrial comprehension, and belongs only to the 
divine part of man; nor does real Mysticism consist in an intellectual 
speculation about certain secrets of nature, serving at best for the 
purpose of gratifying a morbid curiosity. Divine Wisdom is not a set 
of new doctrines; the new doctrines serve at best.to aid the student in 
overcoming the obstacles which hinder him from perceiving the truth. 
Real Theosophy means divine Self-knowledge, such as one can attain 
only by finding the truth within his own self. Theosophy is not a 
theory, invented for the purpose of ‘“‘converting” a man from his belief 
in one set of religious opinions to another set; but it is a power, a light 
from God, which reveals to every one whatever is true in his or her 
own scientific or religious system. 

This light is not attainable by anybody by his or her own personal 
exertions; it cannot be manufactured, no more than the light of the 
sun can be created by man. Man’s wisdom, based upon the illusion of 
self, has no foundation in truth and is an illusion; his science deals 
only with appearances and not with that which is eternal and real. 
But Divine Wisdom is everywhere, the light of eternal truth is within 
ourselves and outside of us, and there is nothing to hinder it becoming 
manifest in ourselves except our own prejudices and errors, our loves 
and desires for that which is not permanent, but illusive and evanescent. 
We cling to the shadows and illusions of life, because we do not realize 
their real nature. We adore the form and lose sight of the spirit. 
Thus we remain ignorant of our own real nature and do not experience 
the presence of a divine power in us, because we are entombed in a 
chrysalis of flesh and blood, and listen to the voices of material nature, 
and revel in the imagery which the sensual world produces within the 
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mirror of our mind. Spiritual knowledge belongs not to the material 
man, but to the spirit dwelling within his material nature. He must 
rise above his own lower nature and free himself from the servitude 
imposed upon him by his incarnation in matter, before he can realize 
the divine state to which his true nature belongs. Only then will a 
new realm of consciousness, new perceptions and memories arise before 
him; he will find himself another being, not bound to earth, and that 
which heretofore appeared occult and mysterious to him will appear 
clear. 

From this realm issue the occult teachings, which are necessarily 
true, because they originate from the self-perception of truth, and not 
from any philosophical speculation. But however great a reality the 
truth may be to him who lives in the truth and possesses the truth, its 
representation can be nothing more than a theory to those who do not 
perceive it. The 7heosophical teachings ought therefore not to be con- 
founded with 7heosophy itself.’ The former are a series of doctrines 
intended to supply us with correct information as to the constitution of 
Nature and Man, and thus aid us in overcoming the misconceptions 
which are in our way for the attainment of the self-perception of truth; 
but Theosophy itself is as much above all theories as reason is above 
reasoning. It requires no arguments for proving its existence, it is 
itself its own proof, if it is once attained; it is divine self-knowledge, 
the self-knowledge of the true Self in Man. 

The modern Theosophical movement has unearthed vast treasures 
of mystic lore from the Eastern scriptures, aiding us in forming a true 
conception of man’s relation to the power from which he and all Nature 
originated. The light emanating from the writings of the East has 
aided us in comprehending the mysteries hidden in the religious 
teachings of the West, and in looking deeper into the meaning of the 
doctrines of the Azb/e, which heretofore have been studied only in an 
external, superficial, or historical sense. Many have begun to think 
that the 4zb/e is nothing more than a collection of parables and alle- 
gories intended to convey spiritual truths; but few have experienced 
these truths. 

Truly, no one can really know the things of the spirit, unless he 
has attained that spiritual state in which alone the self-perception of 
truth is possible—a state at which only a few willarrive in this present 
age; but there is a way in which we may arrive at least at a correct 
theory about the constitution of Nature, and this is by comparing the 
various forms and systems in which the truth has been represented by 
those who have attained the spiritual perception of it. 

What is this self-perception of truth, and how is it possible to 
attain it? 

If we study ourselves, we find that we are constituted of a living 
organism in which various activities, physical, astral, psychical and 
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spiritual, produce ever-changing states of consciousness. Looking 
within our own soul we behold a world full of various ever-changing 
sensations, perceptions, thoughts and pictures of the imagination; the 
whole comparable to a soap bubble in which the rays of sunlight 
produce a variety of different colours, appearing and disappearing in 
rapid succession. Every moment of time produces a new sensation, a 
new colour, a new state of consciousness, with which we by force of 
habit identify ourselves, producing thereby that idea of self which 
constitutes our illusive #go, our imaginary and impermanent con- 
sciousness. 

But the colours of our soap bubble are only upon the surface; they 
do not affect the spirit thatinhabits our organism. Within that illusive 
appearance of self, beyond the sphere of this ever-changing state 
of consciousness, there is a power which does not change; there is 
something which knows that we know and which knows that of which 
we know nothing and recognizes our ignorance. This is the sphere 
of Divine Wisdom, and its Lord is our true real Self, which, for the 
purpose of distinguishing it from the illusive self, is called ‘‘God.” 
God knows Himself, and as all things are the manifestations of His 
divine nature, He also knows all things according to their innermost 
essence. We do not know God, nor His divine nature; but if the 
Wisdom of God reaches the human soul, then will man’s mind become 
illumined with that spiritual knowledge which is the attribute of the 
divine, but not of the terrestrial man. 

There have been many such illumined saints and adepts, in whom 
the light of divine wisdom has become a living power; from the ancient 
Rishis down to some of the lights of the Church, down to the learned 
Paracelsus, the illiterate Jacob Boehme and the much reviled and mis- 
understood H. P. Blavatsky. They all tell the same truth; they all 
repeat the same old doctrine, that has been taught untold ages ago, 
namely, that for the purpose of finding God, one must give up his 
beloved delusion of self. 

For the purpose of studying Mysticism, we might therefore select 
any prominent writer on mystic subjects from the ancient Chinese 
sages down to Martin Luther or Thomas 4 Kempis; but of all the 
German mystics who have taught this divine science, there is no one 
whose profundity of thought and clearness of expression have been 
greater than Johannes Eckhart, who has therefore been called ‘“ The 
Master.” There is no better authority than he in all things regarding 
Christian mysticism. Many of those that came after him were taught 
by his writings and repeated the ideas originating from him, and it 
appears certain that many of the sermons that have been attributed to 
the celebrated Tauler were originally delivered by Eckhart. 

Of Eckhart’s life, and of the time of his birth, little is known, 
Strassburg claims to have been his birthplace. We meet him first as a 
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celebrated teacher in Paris, at the college of St. Jacob, which belonged 
to the religious order of which he was a member. This was in the year 
1302. He was probably a disciple of Albertus Magnus, and he enjoyed 
so great a reputation for holiness and learning, that when a quarrel broke 
out between the Pope Boniface VIII and King Philippe IV of France, 
he was called to Rome for the purpose of advising St. Peter’s successor. 
He then became a Vicar-General, or inspector of the religious orders in 
Bohemia, and as such, he preached in many places in Germany and 
Austria, drawing great crowds, especially at Cologne, where multitudes 
assembled for the purpose of listening to him, and where he became the 
head of an extensive community of followers. 

At that time there was a great religious movement taking place in 
Germany. The religious aspirations of the people had outgrown the 
narrow limits of dogmatism and orthodoxy. There were many who 
desired to obtain the grace of God directly and without any intercession 
of priestcraft. Pious communities were formed, requiring no salaried 
clergy, and living after the principle that all external forms and cere- 
monies are useless if not enlivened by the spirit of truth, that the best 
of all religious worship is to allow the will of God to be done upon this 
earth as it is in heaven. 

The old history then repeated itself. The number of paying 
churchgoers grew less, and as the Church found its financial interests 
threatened, it turned against what it called ‘“‘the new sect.” Imprison- 
ment and execution by fire and sword followed, and very soon the 
possession of any extraordinary degree of virtue or piety becoming 
known was sufficient to cause a person to be suspected of heresy and 
to deliver him to the torture-chamber of the Inquisition. The reading 
of the 27b/e was prohibited, and the thumbscrew and rack extracted the 
most absurd confessions from their victims; no insult or cruelty was 
too abominable to be practised against those who preferred a living 
Christ to the idols of the Church. The Christian clergy was then 
almost omnipotent, and the battle continued until the light of the 
great Reformation broke through the darkness of ignorance and 
bigotry. 

Eckhart was himself accused of heresy. Up to the year 1307 no 
fault had been found with his teachings; but now, as they began to 
bear fruit, he was accused of spreading doctrines detrimental to the 
interests of the Church, and an opposition began to manifest itself 
against him among the clergy, which culminated in 1326 in his being 
expelled from his office and prosecuted for heresy. Eckhart was found 
guilty by the ‘‘Holy Inquisition,” and ordered to revoke his doctrines. 
This he did in so far, as he said, that if any error could be discovered, 
which he had written or preached publicly or privately, he would abjure 
and revoke it. 

Eckhart’s influence among the people was so great as to make it 
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advisable for the clergy to be satisfied with this conditional revocation. 
Still in the year 1328, there appeared a papal bull, condemning a 
number of the doctrines extracted from Eckhart’s writings, without, 
however, mentioning Eckhart’s name. In the beginning of 1329 
Eckhart died, and on the 27th of March of the same year another bull 
was issued by the Pope, condemning as heretical twenty-eight of his 
doctrines. In that bull Eckhart was treated as if he had been some 
obscure or insignificant person, heretofore unknown to his Holiness, 
and it was claimed that before his death he had abjured all that he ever 
taught, in so far as it might have been contrary to the acknowledged 
doctrines of the Church. 

It will be readily seen that Eckhart was not an enemy of the Church 
and its doctrines; he was only an enemy of the greatest enemy of the 
true spiritual Church, namely of priestcraft and selfishness, and of the 
misuse of the cloak of religion for the gratification of selfish desires. 
He recognized the value of the sacraments and ceremonies, but he 
taught that the mere performance of such ceremonies was not the 
highest attainable object, and that their true value was to be found in 
the realization of the living power which these symbols were intended 
to represent. 

The death of Johannes Eckhart did not affect the life of the ideas 
which he had called into existence and which were now disseminated 
all over the country by his admiring disciples. Although rejected by 
the authorities of the external Church, Eckhart became the J/aster of a 
whole generation of theologians of a superior kind. He was now re- 
garded as an almost divine being, exalted above the standard of 
humanity, and the well-known Suso claims that his Master, Eckhart, 
appeared to him in visions in a clarified body and continued to guide 
and instruct him. Eckhart’s writings, after having been publicly con- 
demned, were secretly collected and regarded as inestimable treasures. 
They were passed from hand to hand, published under other names, 
and are to this day looked upon as the greatest treasures of mystic 
literature. 

Thus Master Eckhart’s teachings became the foundation of modern 
mystic and spiritual philosophy. The greater part of his writings may 
have been lost. What we possess, has been collected during eighteen 
years of patent research by Mr. Pfeiffer. 

The following pages are intended to give in an abbreviated form 
the sum and substance of certain religious teachings—not because they 
happened to be Eckhart’s views and opinions, but because we find in 
them, clearer and better expressed than in any other mystic book of ~ 
the West, the same old truths which were taught by all the sages in the 
world, ever since the descent of humanity into matter, the same wisdom- 
religion which constitutes the foundation of ancient and modern 
Theosophy. 
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THE SOUL AND ITS POWERS. 

Let thy soul be as pure as crystal and firm as a rock, so that it will be a suitable 
receptacle for the reception of the holy spirit of truth and bring forth a self- 
conscious immortal being. 

THE knowledge of one’s own soul is the key to the understand- 
ing of the mysteries. For the purpose of obtaining this knowledge 
all external research and such scientific methods as are used for the 
investigation of external and objective things are useless and mis- 
leading, in so far as no real knowledge can be obtained thereby. For 
this purpose the power of the soul to know its own self is required. It 
is that power by which the soul according to its own life and experience 
gains self-knowledge of its own divine nature, as it awakens to the 
realization of its own immortal existence as an integral part of the soul 
of the world. To know all that Augustinus and Thomas, Plato and 
Aristoteles, or any ancient or modern philosopher may have said in 
regard -to the nature of the soul, will be of little service to us, if we do 
not know our own soul, or—to speak more correctly—if the soul in us 
does not know its own self. Such a knowledge does not amount to 
more than that of a theory, it can at best gratify our curiosity and 
stimulate us to search for soul-knowledge. A theoretical belief in the 
possible immortality of the soul cannot make us self-conscious of our 
own immortal nature; but a soul, recognizing that nature, requires no 
other proof. 

Eckhart says: If anyone knew his own self, he would have the most 
profound knowledge of all created beings, because he would know the 
Creator from whom all things originate. No one can know God unless 
he knows his own self; for his true self is of the nature of God. In 
the essence of our own soul we can see and know God, and the nearer 
aman in this life comes to the self-knowledge of the soul, the nearer 
does he come to the knowledge of God. Within thyself dwells and 
lives the truth. No one can find it by seeking it in external things. 
The surest way to find God is to seek Him within one’s own self. 

The soul is a celestial power and essence, undivided and immaterial, 
which penetrates all the parts of the body.1. The body (including the 
mind) is of a material nature, made of the spirits of the four terrestrial 
elements; but the soul is of celestial nature and origin. Both are 
united and destined to be eternally one. The soul is created and has a 
beginning in time (in regard to its individual existence), but its essence 
is above all time and corporeity. During terrestrial life the soul is 
bound to the body for the purpose of gaining self-knowledge by expe- 
rience (in this and in other existences upon a planet) and can act only 
in connection with a body. The soul, if separated from a body (material 


1 “This body, 0 son of Kunti! is called éshetra (matter). ‘That which knows it is called by the 
wise kshetrajna (soul).’—Bhagavad Gitd, xiii. i. 
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or ethereal), has neither a separate intelligence nor a separate will. It 
contains the principles and elements of these activities, but does not 
bring them into action. 

This is the difference between “Soul” and “Spirit.” The spirit is 
the power of the soul; but a power is nothing, unless it manifests an 
activity; the soul is the vehicle and field of manifestation of the spirit; 
a soul without spirit is dead. (Spirit is knowledge, the soul in which 
knowledge becomes manifest is that which knows.) 

Thus, in regard to its higher spiritual region, the soul is of a spiri- 
tual nature, a spiritual soul, while in regard to its lower, animal powers, 
the soul touches the animal kingdom. The soul, in possession of spiri- 
tual knowledge, is exalted above all created things, elevated beyond all 
conception of space and time. Itis nobler than all material things and, 
so to say, the intermediate link between time and eternity; reaching 
eternity with its higher faculties, while its lower ones are resting in 
time. The soul is that which in man is intelligent and produces 
physical action; nevertheless no man can justly say, ‘‘my soul is doing 
this or that,” for neither the soul nor the body alone but both together 
constitute man. Being intimately connected with the body, the soul is 
contained in every part of the body asa whole. The active part is not 
the body, which without the soul is without life and power to act, but 


the soul—and that which constitutes man a human being is above all 


his soul—in its aspect as a spiritual being, endowed with an external 
human organism. 

In its essence the soul is free of all corporeal things, for the body 
is within the soul, and not the soul confined and limited in the body. 
A disease of the body is not a disease of the soul. If the bodily eye 
is lost, this does not injure the inner sight of the soul, for the soul is 
not merely in the eye, but also in its fulness and completeness outside 
of it. The loss of an organ of the body does not cause the loss of an 
organ of the soul, it merely deprives the soul of the means to manifest 
the corresponding activity on the external plane—in the same sense as 
a carpenter losing his saw does not lose the faculty of using a saw, but 
merely loses the opportunity of exhibiting his power. 

For the purpose of manifesting its activity on the external plane, 
the soul requires instruments, and these instruments are the organs of 
the physical body. The powers of the soul rest in the soul, but are not 
its essence. In so far as they come from only one fountain, they are all 
only one, but in regard to their manifestation they differ from each 
other. Thus the power of the soul to perceive, manifests itself in the 
body as the faculty of hearing, seeing, feeling, tasting, smelling. The 
senses are the avenues for the communication of the soul with the 
external world, and by means of these avenues the external world 
makes its impressions upon the surface of the soul. This communica- 
tion of the soul with the sensual world is also enjoyed by the animal 
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kingdom. Man differs from the animals especially in so far as in him 
the light of intelligence is active, and this light is far more essential to 
his human existence than the unimpaired possession of his physical 
senses, 

The higher powers of the soul are memory, the capacity for know- 
ing the truth (self-knowledge, conscience), and the will, by means of 
which he may restrain or overcome his desires. The lower powers of 
the soul are the speculative intellect (reasoning), desire for personal 
possessions and enjoyments, and anger. These are the functions of the 
soul, but not its essence. They originate in the soul, but the soul does 
not become absorbed by them. The soul is of a simple and uncompli- 
cated nature; its essence is self-consciousness, meaning the power of 
the soul to realize its own existence and know its own self. This self- 
consciousness is independent of space and time. The soul does not 
require the actual presence of an object which it loves for the purpose 
of loving it and associating with it in thought, and it is necessary to 
distinguish between the soul itself and its functions, between the power 
of the soul and the variety of the manifestations of that power. The 
soul understands by means of its reasoning power (in connection with 
the mind), it wills by means of the will, it remembers by means of the 
memory; whatever the soul performs, is performed not by a change in 
its essence, but by means of its powers and faculties. Within the 
essence of the soul all activity is at rest, there is nothing but eternal 
tranquillity. 

The soul leads an interior life, and the investigation of the ever- 
changing variety of appearances in the external world is not a matter 
which concerns our innermost being, but belongs to the external mind, 
which is itself complicated, unstable and subject to change. If in this 
life we were to see and know all things at once as in a mirror, we would 
not have to run from one thing to another, and the attention of the 
soul would not be divided. The more the attention of the soul is 
attracted to many different directions, the less will there be a mani- 
festation of the one true and real knowledge—of the knowledge of self. 

The soul is intermediate between God and the creature (between 
the true and the illusive self), facing on one side that which is eternal, 
and on the other side that which is temporal. The soul possesses a 
light in common with the angels, in which it may behold God (its own 
divine /go), and this light is the property of the soul by right of the 
soul’s divine origin; it is the light of reason, by means of which, and 
without any intermission, divine wisdom is communicated to the soul. 
But when the divine self-consciousness of the soul is clouded by mate- 
rial thoughts and desires; when the soul’s attention is led astray by 
the imagery of the senses, that light becomes hidden from view by the 
darkness of the material mind. 

Within the inner and higher region of the soul the divine Self 
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(God) acts continually by means of the light of its wisdom, although 
the soul is not conscious of it. Within the outer and lower regions the 
impressions coming through the avenues of the senses enter, producing 
emotions, desires, and passions, and disturbing the tranquillity of the 
soul. This lower region of the soul (the mind) is the battle-field, 
where storms rage and waves clash together, where opinions wage war 
with each other, where dreams and illusions exist; but in the celestial 
kingdom within there is peace and tranquillity and the eternal light of 
the self-knowledge of God. 

The soul is the vivifying principle in the body, not only in the 
bodies of men and animals, but in everything. God is as much in a 
stone or in a stick of wood as in a sage or a saint; but only the soul of 
man, and not that of a stone or a stick of wood, is capable of serving as 
a vehic:e for the manifestation of his divine self-consciousness. In one 
sense the soul is like a prisoner in a dungeon, while it is incarnated in 
a body; but not the whole individuality of the soul is shut up in a 
personal body or form, its essential nature is free and unchangeable, 
independent of time and space and personal existence, and the attain- 
ment of the self-knowledge of one’s own soul renders man a free being 
and independent of material limits. 

The expression ‘‘soul” refers to that principle in man to which 
belongs his essential character. In a similar sense we may speak of a 
certain person as being a carpenter, although first of all he is a human 
being, and no carpenter can be found in him after his death. The 
‘‘soul” is, in fact, a nameless principle, which, by becoming manifested 
in a body, manifests by means of its functions certain attributes, 


’ 


known as ‘‘soul powers.” Without these powers the soul could not 
manifest its activity, and without the soul no soul activity could exist. 

The soul has been called a secret fire, a divine spark, a light, a 
number. All these appellations are merely attempts to describe that 
which is nameless and beyond all limited conception. No external 
scientific investigation will ever discover the true nature of the soul. 
The soul can be known only to its own self by means of its power to 
attain self-knowledge. 

(To be continued.) 


o> SES 


It is easy in the world to live after the world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to 
live after our own; but the great man is he who, in the midst of the crowd, keeps 
with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude.--KEMERSON. 


Scraps from a Hindu Jlote-Hook. 
MORE ABOUT THE HINDU RELIGION. 


HE backbone of the Hindt religion is the mass of occult teachings 
to be found principally in the ten Upanishads, the eighteen 
Puranas, and the Mahabharata. The teachings are transmitted by 
their custodians, the Rishis, a class of Adepts belonging to the Brah- 
manical Ray. These teachings, only fragments of which are given out 
to the people at large, are transmitted from the teacher to his disciple 
by Guru-parampara,’ an account of which can be found in the Zheo- 
sophist for August, 1886 (under the heading, I think, of ‘“Initiation”’). 
Among other things they treat of: (1) the evolution and divisions of 
the cosmos; (2) the evolution of man; (3) the law of Karma and 
rebirth; (4) the state of the Ego after death; (5) the control of the 
occult forces of nature; (6) Advaita Jnanam? ;(7) Liberation from the 
chain of birth and death. They are two-fold; Gupta-Vidya* and 
Brahma-Jnanam.* Gupta-Vidya is again either Para or Aparda,® and 
Brahma-Jnanam is Dvaita® or Advaita. 

In the beginning, say the Shastras, there was nothing but Be-ness 
(Sat) or Atma. 

It “looked” and the universe was evolved. 

This ‘‘looking”’ (ikshanam) was both light and force, and is termed 
Devatina Shakti (the luminous force of Atma) in the teachings. Some 
of the Puranas have personified it, calling it Adya Shakti,’ Linga, Shri 
Krishna, etc. 

The evolution proceeds on two parallel lines, the evolution of 
Matter and the evolution of Intelligence. This evolution is cosmic 
and must not be confounded with the evolution of our system. 

The manifested universe is divided into three, then into seven, and 
lastly into fourteen. Consciousness is divided into four, viz., Jagrata, 
Svapna, Sushupti, and Turiya.* 

The law of Karma is but an aspect of the law of cause and effect, 
and rebirth is but an effect of the law of Karma. It has been ably 
discussed recently by many eminent Theosophic writers. 


1 Param-para—one following another. Guru-param-para—succession of Gurus or teachers. 
(We append a few brief notes for those of our readers who are not familiar with the Sanskrit 
technical terms.—Eps.] 

2 Advaita-Jnanam—non-dualistic wisdom. 

8 Gupta-Vidy4—secret knowledge. 

4 Brahma-Jndanam—wisdom of Brahma. 

5 Para—superior. Aparai—inferior. 

6 Dvaita—dualistic. 

7 AdyA Shakti—primordial power. 

8 Jagrata—waking; Svapna—sleeping; Sushupti—dreamless sleeping; Turiya—fourth (state). 
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As regards the state of the Ego after death, much that is being 
written by Mrs. Besant in LuCIFER is in perfect accord with the 
Shastras; some minor points of difference will be noticed later on. 

To an unprejudiced and earnest student of occultism, there is 
ample evidence to prove that the old Aryans knew some of the occult 
laws of nature; there are still a few secret fraternities in India which 
dabble in magic. Mesmerism, thought-transference, spiritualism, ete., 
were known in India long before they had appeared in the West. 

The Advaita doctrine may be said to be the exclusive property of 
the Hindts; volumes upon volumes have been written by the most 
abstruse of the Hindt philosophers, discussing this doctrine, but the 
ablest of those whose works are still existing is certainly Shri Shan- 
karaécharya. Advaitism says and proves that there is nothing but 
Brahm, and the whole manifested, cosmos is MAya or Illusion. 

The Rishis taught that the foremost object of man should be to 
free himself from Karma Bandhana, bondage through Karma, and once 
that that is accomplished we no longer suffer from repeated births and 
deaths. There are definite rules calculated to bring about this happy 
result; but they are all merely preparatory, the most essential being 
either Love (Bhakti), or Wisdom (Jnanam), or both. 

I will now conclude my subject by three more things peculiar to 
the religious system of the Hindts. They are: (1) the exclusiveness 
and the caste system of the Hindts; (2) the Hindi’ Acharas or rules 
of social and moral conduct; and (3) the Tantrik ceremonies. 

Unlike the followers of other religions, the Hindts, as a rule, do 
not admit one of any other religion into their fraternity. A Hindt 
must be born as such. 

The Hindt Acharas are based on Shistachara (the conduct of the 
survivors, the Shistas, after a minor Pralaya, when a new race begins 
its career); general rules regarding this vary according to circum- 
stances, but altruism pervades them all. 

The Tantrik ceremonies are either white or black. Three things 
are essential in all such ceremonies, viz., the Mantra, the Tantra, and 
the Will; while a few of the Tantras give valuable hints on Brahma- 
Upasana,' others teach Black Magic pure and simple. 

Such is the brief outline of Sandtana Dharma, the Eternal Law. 
The Hindt nation, if unfit to live any longer in its present degraded 
state, may die out, but the Dharma cannot die; and worthier followers 
will succeed the present decrepit and tottering ones, and will inaugurate 
a new era in the history of the world with the advent of a new Satya 
Yuga, when the Seed-Men and the Seed-Kings, now wrapped in 
ecstasy, will come out and help in the formation of a new Hindt race, 
the inheritors of all that is good and beneficial in the old. 


1 Brahma-Upasana—worship of Brahma. 
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VISHNU AND THE BLACK MAGICIAN. 


IN the article called ‘‘ Trans- and Cis-Himalayan Schools of Occult- 
ism” in the October number of LuCIFER, the writer, a Shastri, says: 

Vishnu can be conveniently, and, I think, accurately described as Ether 
[ashe] . . . is the manifested aspect of Akdsha. 

Again: 

Vishnu having a tendency to work downward as a boar, will convince anybody 
that the Light that is called Vishnu is what has worked downwards and formed 
the manifested trinity of Lokas. 

This ‘‘Shastric” teaching has taken many Indian readers of 
LUCIFER quite by surprise. Poor Vishnu has been not only dragged 
down from the high place he occupied as one of the Hindt Trinity 
forming the Om, but treated more unmercifully than a bigoted Christian 
missionary would have done. That your Western readers may not be 
led astray by such wild assertions, I most emphatically say that xowhere 
in our Shastras can be found passages identifying Vishnu with Ether in 
any way. 

The diving down of Vishnu as a boar, and the soaring up of 
Brahma (male) as a Hamsa’ are allegories. They start from the same 
place and meet again together. In one sense they represent the patient 
research and the spiritual aspiration of the Chela. The great Param- 
atma is like a Pillar of Light (Jyoti Lingam) on each side of which are 
the creating and sustaining energies of the Cosmos, and it was the 
creative and not the sustaining Shakti that made the Lokas manifest. 
Ak4asha is but an element, the root of which is in Prakriti, while 
Vishnu “who goes everywhere”’ is a manifestation of Spirit ‘hrvough 
the Sattvic part of Mila-Prakriti.2 First Manifestation or Be-ness 
(Vishnu), then Motion (Brahma), then destruction and regeneration 
(Rudra), born of such motion. 

The appearance of a Black Magician has upset Mr. Shastri to such 
an alarming extent that he dreads the spread of even the Vaidik know- 
ledge in our midst. Such uncanny Fakirs, Charlatans, and Jugglers, 
are in no way very scarce in India, but that is no reason why the council 
of the Black Magicians should decide to send emissaries all over India, 
nor does it speak much of their intelligence in deciding to preach the 
doctrine of the Vedas, part of which are the Upanishads. 

I think we (Mr. Shastri included) know so little of the different 
Schools of Occultism, that to weigh their relative merits and pronounce 
judgment on them, is mere presumption on our part. A spirit of 
enquiry is inconsistent with a spirit of dogmatic assertion and condem- 
nation without sufficient authority warranting our doing so. Almost in 
every Purafna one constantly comes across such passages as such and 
such Rishis performed such and such Yagna (sacrifice), ‘‘Lokanam 


1 Hamsa is a mythical sacred bird. 2 That is, “‘ the substantial part of Root Nature. 
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hita kamyaya,” z.e., for the benefit of humanity. Are these then con- 
nected with Black Magic? I think not. 

Yagna is the name of an Avatara of Vishnu, just as are the terms 
Rama and Krishna. It is erroneous therefore to conclude that because 
Yagna (meaning here occult rites and ceremonies) is born of Avidya 
(ignorance), Vishnu must be Ether. 

KALI PRASANNA MUKHERJI. 

Barakar. 


Pinguistic Following Doctrinal Change. 
(Concluded from p. 413.) 


HEN the text was pointed by the Masoretes, the ideograms which 

had been added to it as vowels were removed and replaced by 

vowel points. But when this was done it had become difficult to distin- 

guish the added from the original signs. Hence many were removed that 

were an integral part of the original text, while many were allowed to 

remain which formed no part of that text. In this way a corrupt text 

was constituted, which was still further corrupted by the vowel points. 

It was under these circumstances and conditions that the Masoretic 

or pointed text originated, and on this text the authorized readings 

were thus crystallized, so to say, to the exclusion of all other possible 
renderings. 

The Masoretes, or deliverers of these readings, were the great 
antagonists of the Kabbalists, or receivers of the mystical interpreta- 
tions; and the pointed and the unpointed texts of the same Scriptures 
were the authorities to which they severally applied for their respective 
teachings. 

When the successive transformations to which the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures have been submitted are considered, it is impossible to avoid 
coming to the conclusion that none of the statements attributed to 
them through their several respective and constantly disagreeing 
recognized translations, no matter how derived, can be accepted as 
giving authority to any doctrinal teaching supposed to be drawn from 
or supported by them. 

It was in Babylonia that the first translations were made. ‘These 
are known as the Zargums, or Chaldee versions. They were ostensibly 
made because the uneducated Hebrews were rapidly losing touch with 
their own tongue, but the real motive was to familiarize the people with 
such of the doctrinal teachings recently accepted as could be put 
forward in a translation. 
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The doctrine of the MEMRA, Logos, or ‘‘Word” was unknown to 
the Jews previous to their enforced sojourn in the East. There it was 
communicated to their teachers, adopted by these and embodied in the 
Targums, where such sentences as “the voice of Jehovah Elohim” 
(Gen., iii. 8) were transformed, in this instance, into ‘‘the voice of ¢he 
Word of Jehovah Elohim,” by the deliberate addition (as a pretended 
translation) of the word J/emra to the sentence. 

It is by tracing the change in meaning attributed to a given ideo- 
graph or word-sign, through a succession of translations thereof, that 
the way in which a progressive change in mental attitude or doctrine 
reacts on the language through which the teaching was first imparted, 
can be most convincingly realized. The Hebrew root Barvac signified 
“Render homage to.” Melchizedek rendered homage to Abraham— 
offering bread and wine, and tendering tribute (Gen., xiv. 18-20). Jacob 
rendered homage to Pharaoh—bent the knee to him (Gev., xlvii. 7, 10). 
Job’s wife (/oé, il. 9) said to her husband, ‘Render homage to God.” 
This the Septuagint renders, ‘Say what ts the offence to the Lord.’ The 
Vulgate has it, “Bless God” ; the Authorized Anglican version, ‘“ Curse 
God,’ and the Revised Anglican version, ‘‘Renounce God.’ ‘The re- 
active effect of change in mental attitude on the meaning of the 
original can hardly be mistaken here. 

The Jewish doctrine of the Messiah passed from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity, to be transformed therein and thereby. Jesus of Nazareth, the 
lifelong opponent not merely of the form but of the spirit of Judaism, 
and the Deliverer of His followers from the bondage of the Jewish Law, 
was not the founder of Christianity. He invited all to become as little 
children, and trust their heavenly Father for the future as they had 
trusted their earthly father in the past. He said that they were sons of 
God, even as He was the Son of God. This was His single, His all- 
comprehensive doctrine, and He died to uphold it and confirm it to His 
followers. He left no writings behind Him. He knew how soon, how 
surely these would become corrupted. His teaching required none, for 
all could remember that they were children of God, and that their 
heavenly Father invited them to lead a simple natural life of love and 
trust—in brief, that their future depended on their making a loving use 
of the present. His followers treasured up such of His sayings as had 
most impressed them. ‘They increased rapidly in numbers because the 
*“Good News” that the service of God is perfect freedom commended 
itself to all who shrank from the bondage of the Law and the formality 
of religion. 

When the extent of this increase was realized by the mystics of 
those days, some of them, even of those who, like Saul, had at first 
been persecutors, sought to utilize this growing influence. 

These, finding that to His followers Jesus had taken the place of 


the long expected Messiah, Christos or Christ, and that they called 
4 
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Him the Logos or Word because, passing over the written Word, His 
Word had become ¢ke Word to them—the Word on which the ‘‘New 
Covenant” of Forgiveness, that had superseded the ‘‘Old Covenant” of 
Retaliation and Expiation solely rested, took advantage of these 
designations to transform the wholly natural teaching of Jesus into the 
mystical doctrine of the Logos. In so acting they persuaded them- 
selves that they were doing a good, a desirable, a necessary work—for 
to them the doctrines they thus sought to spread were as the breath of 
tite; 

To this intent they adopted the term Christos as an alternative 
designation of the mystical Logos, and through its instrumentality 
sought to graft the extra-natural on the natural. 

To do this the more effectually they gradually embedded the re- 
membered sayings of Jesus in a context which transformed their mean- 
ing and made them seem to harmonize with and confirm the mystical 
doctrines with which they were thus associated. These writings were 
called and handed down as the ‘Gospels,’ and it is owing to this 
blending that an esoteric character can be inputed to His simple 
utterances. But even so it was impossible to completely veil the life 
rather a Jesus and 


and teaching of Jesus; and this is why two Christs 
a Christ—can be distinguished in the gospels; the one so human in 
His life as to have been termed a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, 
the friend of publicans and sinners; the other in every respect the 
contrary to this. 

Through these falsifying writings they deceived many. On them 
they founded a new religion, subsequently called Christianity, which, 
owing to its fluidic and ever-varying state, they used as an instrument 
to draw the unwary into the mystical toils they were spreading for 
them. 

The progress of this transformation of the transference of the thus 
deceived, from the freedom of Jesus to the bondage of Christ, was 
slow. Its victims were called Christians. In contra-distinction to 
these the faithful followers of Jesus called themselves Chrestians, 
under this designation remaining ostensibly in the general body of 
Christians, from which they dared not openly to separate owing to the 
persecution to which such a step would have subjected them, because 
it was through them and in this way that the kingdom of heaven 
suffered violence and that the violent took it by storm. 

But the Christian teachers, taking advantage of everything, even 
of this saying of Jesus—to which they gave a severely ascetic interpre- 


tation—adopted the term Chves/os to designate the advancing (instead 


of the repudiating) Christian, on whom the mystic Christos had not 
yet descended, and so deceptively brought the two together. 

To those so teaching the heavenly Father of the Sons of God 
became the Higher Self or Christos. They declared that Jesus had so 
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identified His Divine Father by calling Him the Father in secret. 
That He had so designated Him in recognition of the secret, the un- 
recognized presence of that Divine spark which they affirmed abode in 
everyone and was the Ray of the Higher Self. And then to prove this 
assertion they changed His command, ‘Pray to the Father in secret” 
—in the upper room or closet, to which He taught that all about to 
pray should retire, and even lock themselves in to ensure that this 
secrecy should be absolute—into, “Pray to the Father which 7s in 
secret.” 

In this way, and by such and similar means, they denaturalized 
the natural teaching of Jesus, and compelled His followers to hold the 
truth in hiding; and in the several successive stages of advance made 
by Christianity in the mystical direction they gave new meanings to 
the earlier Christian words and phrases, new significances to ordinary 
Christian practices. Thus they stripped the act designated as atone- 
ment of its expiatory character, because the word could be written at- 
one-ment, which was most certainly not the sense in which it was 
understood by those who affirmed the sacrificial efficacy of the Mass, 
under which designation they had previously transformed the daily 
domestic ceremonial breaking of bread before meals into a solemn 
religious service. 

The idea of atoning for or expiating sin—of one expiating the sins 
of another—was due to the Levitical Law of sacrifice, under which the 
victim represented and stood in the place of the one who sought 
through its death to expiate his own sin. 

Jesus died upon the cross because He could not and would not 
deny His doctrine that man was the Son of God. 

In so dying He sacrificed Himself for His followers—to confirm 
their faith. 

In opposition to the Jewish Law, which required expiatory sacri- 
fice, and would suffer no infraction of its injunctions, or ‘‘sin, 
breaches were termed, to be forgiven, He taught that each should for- 
give his brother’s offences against himself, trusting to be similarly 


” 


as such 


forgiven by God. 

Because this teaching was opposed to the “Old Covenant” of 
Retaliation, it was known as the ‘‘New Covenant of the Forgiveness 
of Sins.” 

When Jesus celebrated the Passover at Jerusalem before He suffered 
He used an unleavened bread, a Mazza, to represent the body of the 
Paschal lamb or ‘‘ Passover,” which should have been then eaten but 
was not. This He called His “Body,” because it took the place of His 
Paschai body; represented the body of His Paschal lamb or Passover. 
On the same occasion He used wine to represent the blood of His 
Passover, which He similarly called His ‘‘ Blood.” 

In so celebrating the Passover in Jerusalem—in celebrating it as 
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the feast of the Mazza (unleavened bread) or Jewish Mass—He de- 
liberately broke the Law; and it was this breach of the Law that the 
treacherous spy, Judas, betrayed. 

Because of this breach, this superseding and setting aside of the 
Law, Jesus was arrested. Called upon to deny that He was the Son of 
God, He voluntarily sacrificed His life to prove to His followers the 
strength of His faith in the Divine Sonship of man. 

The corrupt Christian rendering of this act of sublime self-devo- 
tion was, that He voluntarily sacrificed His own life in expiation of 
the sins of, and so to redeem, fallen man. 

To show that this was His predestined purpose they affirmed that 
by his Paschal declaration, ‘‘ This is my body,” he had changed the 
Mazza then broken by Him into His very body, that body in which He 
had passed so much of His life, and was still present, with them, and 
which he was about to immolate for them; and read in the words ‘‘ This 
do in remembrance of me”’ the institution of the Mass—so named after 
the Mazza used by Him—at which, by the use of the same formula, the 
bread was to be magically changed into the body of Jesus and the wine 
into His blood. Then to prove that this was His intention they 
changed His statement, after blessing the cup, ‘‘ This, which is poured 
out for you, is my blood of the New Covenant of the forgiveness of 
sins,” into ‘This is my blood of the New Covenant, which is shed for 
you for the remission of sins.” In these transformations they found 
an authority for the doctrines of the atonement and transubstantiation, 
and the sacrificial character of the Mass, which was, in the course of 
time, turned into a daily sacrifice, although its name showed that it was 
the celebration of an annual feast. This, however, was a simple mistake 
fallen into later. The early Christians, here also following the custom 


of the Jews, were in the habit of solemnly blessing and breaking bread, 
and blessing and ceremoniously passing round the cup (of wine) before 
the commencement of the daily domestic meal. This was called in the 
New Testament, as it is still by the Jews, ‘‘the breaking of bread.” 
Hence this phrase, so used in the Christian Scriptures, came to repre- 
sent the celebration of the Mass. 

When it is remembered that Jesus at His last supper was cele- 
brating the Jewish Passover; that at this celebration, He distributed 
the fragments of a broken Mazza to His disciples, as the last thing to 
be eaten by them—that is to say at the period of the meal when He 
ought to have divided the body of His “ Passover” amongst them; 
that after passing round the cup, He said, “I will no more drink of 
the fruit of the vine until that day when I drink it new in the Kingdom 
of God”—in which the designation ‘“‘fruit of the vine” was evidently 
a reéchoing of the phrase used in the Jewish formula of benediction 
just uttered, ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the world, 
who createst the fruit of the vine”; and that the celebration was 
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closed, as by the Jews, with the singing of a hymn—who can doubt 
that the Mazza represented the body of the Paschal lamb—His Paschal 
‘*Body’’—which ought to have been eaten then but was not; and that 
He used the Jewish ritual at the celebration: and therefore 
ritual required—that He partook of the representative “Body” and 


as this 


“Blood” before passing them round? But to admit this is to leave no 
room for doubt as to the significance of the celebration—as a substitu- 
tion, not of the innocent for the guilty, but of a bloodless com- 
memoration for a bloody sacrifice. 

The Passover in Egypt was a substitution and a sparing, not a 
sacrifice of expiation in any sense of the word. 

The Passing over of Jesus was a substitution and a sparing—the 
substitution of bread and wine for the body and blood of the thus 
spared (so called) ‘‘Lamb of God.” 

Hence, interpreting the one through the other, if the slaughter of 
the ‘‘Lamb of God” prefigured the death of Jesus on the cross, then 
was that death most certainly not an expiatory sacrifice. 

The tendency to denaturalize and mysticize the personality and 
teaching of Jesus of Nazareth is still going on. 

Some deny that such a person ever existed, because they can find 
no satisfactory mention of Him outside the gospels. But this is due to 
the search not having been made in the right direction, nor under the 
patronymically derived name. Jesus was of the tribe of Asher, accord- 
ing to the veiled testimony of the venerable Simeon and of the aged 
Anna. The name, Jesus, was not given to Him by His parents. It 
was attributed to Him by His disciples because He had saved them, 
by freeing them from the bondage of the Law. 

The earlier Messianizing Christians were under the impression 
that prophecy required “‘the Messiah according to the Scriptures” to 
combine in His own person the priestly and the kingly office. They 
therefore imputed to His father, that he was of the house of David, and 
to His mother, that she was of the house of Aaron. While this im- 
pression lasted—and it lasted so long that it could not be excluded from 
the gospels—the natural birth of Jesus must have been believed in and 
accepted. The effect of the supernaturalization of His birth, and the 
reduction of Joseph to the position of putative father, was to limit the 
source of the humanity of Jesus to the house of Aaron. The conse- 
quence of this development of Christian doctrine was the tacit admission 
that Jesus was not born of the house of David, even according to the 
Messianizers. When this was recognized, His previously assumed 
descent through His mother from the house of Aaron was allowed to 
pass into oblivion (except in the gospel of St. Luke, from which it could 
not be blotted out—though possibly the force of the statements therein 
was overlooked) and it was thereupon suggested, and then handed 
down as a tradition, that Mary was the cousin of Joseph, and that his 
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genealogy was therefore hers. This is why and how the actual tribal 
origin of Jesus was lost sight of. 

To others Jesus was—possibly an adept; but preferably, the gospel 
narrative of His life was a mystical history of the advancing Chrestos 
or Initiate, on His way to perfect adeptship and union with the Christos. 
To these the crucifixion represented the last stage in the process of 
Initiation; and some in these latter days have not hesitated to affirm 
that the exclamation of the Crucified—*My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’—should be read—‘‘My God, my God, how thou 
dost glorify me!’””—addressed by the expectant Chrestos, stretched on His 
cruciform bed of Initiation, to His Higher Self, the descending Christos. 
But this is an impossible philological rendering; while that this cry of 
the heart of God was taken from the familiar Zargum, or Chaldee 
version of Psalm xxii, is proved by the context as to the piercing of 


the hands and the feet, the parting of the garments and the casting of 
lots for the vesture. 
HENRY Pratt, M.D. 


Che Zunis. 

[The following notes are selected from the columns of Zhe Illustrated Buffalo 
Express and The San Diego Union. Both accounts are from the pen of Mr. Frank 
Hamilton Cushing, the great authority on all that concerns Zuni. Copies of these 
papers were given me by the author himself.—G. R. S. M.] 

HIROINA-ITIWANA, or the “Mid-most abiding place of the 

world,” as the Zuni Indians reverently believe their pueblo home 
to be, lies hidden so far away, high up in a sunken valley among the 
desert table lands of the Sierra Madre in Western Central New Mexico, 
that, previously to my residence there, little was known of its quaint 
and strangely primitive inhabitants. 

Not less curious than themselves is their great many-celled, many- 
storied village, which might—so massively and compactly is it builded 
—be regarded as a single, almost unbroken house. Its streets them- 
selves thread their narrow devious ways deep down along the inner 
foundation walls, frequently diving out of sight altogether under and 
through these walls, like the burrows in a prairie dog village—which 
no doubt forms one cause of the Zuni fondness for considering these 
little creatures as their sober prototypes of village community amongst | 
Nature’s earliest children. 

Zuni, as it was before the day of its disaster, had bravely borne 
the brunt alike of the storm-gods and of savage warfare more than seven 
centuries; for it was old, very old, when as the central citadel of the 
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then far-famed seven ‘‘Cities of Cibola,” it was discovered and con- 
quered by Coronado and his band of Spanish soldiers more than 349 
years ago. 

Old as Zuni is, however, the scenes in its great dance plazas are, 
if we except a few trifling accessories borrowed from our own civiliza- 
tion, older by many hundreds of years. For when the ancestral tribes 
dwelt in far away cities, now buried, the ceremonials performed there 
each autumn by the Priesthood of the Bow, were originated by the 
wise founders of that wonderful, sacred and esoteric society. When- 
ever a new member is admitted into its ancient body, after no fewer 
than eighteen days of secret ceremonial, fasting, sacrifice and prayer, 
its older members, bearing the badges of their office and respective 
ranks, gather in the northern side of the great plaza around their two 
chief gods of war, the little but mighty Ahaiyuta and Matsailema. 
These two are the momentary reincarnations in form of the Twin 
Gods of Chance and Fortune as well as War, the left hand and the 
right of the Great Father of the Sun and Sky himself. There, during 
twelve hours of formal songs, dances, and posturings, are guarded and 
addressed ritual plumes and the long line of sacred relics and amulets, 
which were already ancient and worn when the Zuidis first entered the 
mountain-bounded valley, which has ever since formed the home of 
their tribe. 

When after years of life amongst them, latterly as a member of the 
Priesthood of the Bow itself, I guided the researches of the Hemenway 
South-western Archzological Expedition—so beautifully equipped by 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway of Boston—down into the desert stretches of 
South-western Arizona, I found even there great cities, seven-fold like 
those of Cibola—rediscovered, as it were, though each one was more 
than seven-fold greater than any in the northern land, whither a small 
fragment of the ancient race retreated, must have been stranded, whence 
sprang the Zuni of to-day. These greater and older cities were so 
populous that the plains they stood in even now give evidence of 
cultivation from mountain to mountain, and of having been threaded 
hither and thither everywhere by great and small canals carrying 
fertility to their utmost borders. Down in the buried temples and 
tombs of those ancient cities we found not only the foundations of struc- 
tures and temples vying with our own greatest public buildings them- 
selves in extent, but within and under them tomb after tomb of the 
ancient priesthood was uncovered. Amongst the paraphernalia these 
contained were vessels decorated with the self-same symbolic orna- 
mental devices as those of the older Zuni of to-day, and also the 
amulets and symbols of the self-same, though perhaps more elaborate 
and perfect Priesthoods of the Bow and the Knife—the master keepers 
of the fetiches and medicines of war and the chase. 

Like writings plain and historic, yet well nigh as ancient as the 
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valleys themselves, seemed these things to me, telling of such sameness 
of culture and religious conception that I was fain to return to the 
home of the little remnant of former greatness that the Zunis were thus 
shown to be. 

So, after two years more of delving among the relics of the greater 
past, I returned to this land of Zuni to search among the foundations 
of the seven lost cities of Cibola, in order that I might see if in those 
too, these symbolic devices had continued the same. So it chanced 
that across the else peaceful little river where, as the Zunis say, ‘Seven 
men’s ages ago it became angry and loud with the power and voice of 
the gods, and buried the homes of our old ones deep under sand and 
clay,” I had learned to recognize at once where lay the foundation 
walls. There, deep down indeed, we found the little rooms where men, 
women and children had lived such long years of time that their paving- 
stones were worn thin. Row after row of turkey-houses were uncovered, 
too, where the Christmas bird of our land and time was, in flocks of 
hundreds, herded at night like sheep in the corrals around about the 
modern Zuni. Beyond these lay the great wall of the town. Under- 
neath, where once stood the scaling ladders ready to be drawn up in 
case of danger or when the sun set, we unsealed many a tomb of the 
priestly dead of the little city. Each one of these priests was buried 
there, also, with the sacred badge and paraphernalia of his order, his 
beautiful vessels of painted earthen, his ceremonial weapons by his side, 
looking outward as though to protect in death, as he was sworn to do in 
life, his children of peace within the chambered homes. My brothers of 
the same priestly order, old grave and pensive, would come over and 
look down into the trenches, reading with me the rank of each long-lost 
father or brother in the sepulchred symbols of stone and clay. They 
would sadly shake their heads; but whenever I asked a question about 
the men who had been laid there, dead, so long ago, their looks would 
brighten, their forms would be drawn up proudly, as they told with 
sweeping gesture, and faces to the sun, some little part of the romance 
and glory of their nation’s morning-time; as they compared with 
scornful lip and flashing eye the sleeping heroes lying below them with 
the degenerate youngsters, who, though thus rebuked and humbled, 
yet so eagerly listened to their eloquent strain of an earlier day. 

It is, then, because the Zunis are the perishing stock of a once 
great and wonderfully advanced stone-age people; because, more per- 
haps than any other people within the borders of our land, they have 
left behind them thrillingly interesting and deeply significant history, 


that I was constrained for so long to live with them as one of them, ‘ 


that I might acquire perfectly their ways of thought and speech, their 
notions of religion and the world, and the thousandfold hints that still 
may be traced in all these matters of their earlier state and of the place 
they once filled in this very old new-world. 
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A ZuNI LEGEND. 


The legend of Heassialuhtiwa, the hunter hero of the Zunis, is a 
thrilling tale of travel and adventure, full of all the wonderful and 
exaggerated peculiar to Indian myths, vet the careful student cannot 
fail to trace the outline of fact upon which it is founded. Heassialuh- 
tiwa, the hunter hero of the Zunis, away back in the dim past of the 
ancient race, had his dwelling-place in the country below the Zuni 
mountains. Hewas the most handsome youth of all the Zunis, favoured 
by nature with a supple frame and iron muscles which made him both 
the pride and the envy of his companions. He had been born with 
extraordinary gifts for the hunt. His piercing eye left no hiding-place 
in the foliage of the forest, and his unerring aim never failed to send a 
deadly shaft from his strong bow. The habits of the game, too, and 
the path and home of every creature of the field were to him an open 
book. In fact he had been filled with the genius of the god of the 
hunt, and to this god he yielded all his being. Every day found him 
in the field or forest sending to their death the defenceless denizens of 
the wilderness, and under the influence of his controlling genius he 
forgot all else but slaughter. 

Even the sacred duties of his religion were forgotten, and he paid 
no heed to those precepts of the Zuni faith which require that he who 
destroys life in any form, must, by the observance of religious rites and 
ceremonies, restore or reincarnate the life he has destroyed, and thus 
perpetuate the existence of the great creation. Heassialuhtiwa so 
forgot these religious duties and neglected the sacerdotal rites, that 
his conduct came to the attention of the Zuni gods. In a council of 
the gods it was decided that the hero hunter should be led far away 
from the scene of his sacrilegious infatuation, and receive both instruc- 
tion and punishment. 

Heassialuhtiwa leaving his sister Heassialuhtitsa, his only home 
companion, started out one morning to indulge his passion for the 
hunt. He took his journey toward the north. After travelling several 
miles he encountered a giant elk, which he was filled with an irresistible 
desire to kill. The elk sprang away, however, and for many miles he 
followed in the chase, until at last he came to an unknown country in 
the North land. There on the bank of a mighty river, fringed by a 
dense thicket and great trees different from any known in the land of 
the Zunis, the elk stopped, and the hunter hero drew his bow to send a 
deadly shaft. Before the bow was bent, however, the noble game 
vanished and on the spot where it had stood appeared an ancient man, 
clad in the costume of the old stone-age, with a tunic of cotton fabric 
and all the paraphernalia of his nation, and wearing the long white 
beard of the Zuni priesthood. This aged stranger pushed the thicket 
apart, and saluting the hero hunter, asked why he came into the North 
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land. The youth replied that he had followed the elk a long distance 
and asked for direction of its course. The white-bearded man, who 
was in reality one of the gods, come to the river for the purpose, 
pointed to the tracks in the grassy bank and bade the youth to follow 
them. The hero hunter had not gone far when the tracks of the elk 
became changed into those of a human being, and presently he stood in 
the presence of a transformed god. 

The deity bade him sit down on the river bank, and by conversing 
with him made the young man know that all his life and all his deeds 
were within the knowledge of the gods, who had determined to instruct 
him and lead him to a better life. In order to meet the wishes of the 
deities he was told to prepare for a long voyage. 

He must go back to his people, and after attending to his religious 
duties and receiving the advice and wisdom of his elders, return with 
skilful companions to the banks of the mighty river in the North land. 

There, among the great trees, one must be selected and hollowed 
out and built into a great vessel, with outriggers. In the top must be 
made an opening and hatchway, with an inside door with bevelled 
edges, and another door of the same kind water-tight in the bow, and 
the inside of the boat padded with cotton. 

The youth followed these instructions, and when the boat was com- 
pleted he was directed by the god to put in the boat an ample supply of 
provisions for one man for thirty days. Then, in obedience to the in- 
junction of the deity, he entered the boat, closed the hatchway, and his 
craft was launched upon the waters of the mighty river. Borne on its 
rushing current, the boat was carried swiftly to the west, and whirled 
aud tossed and dashed against the rocks of a sounding canon for many 
days to the southward, until at last it was borne out through the finger 
of the arm of the great waters into the crimson tide of the sunset sea. 
Far to the westward and to the north it sped, borne on a mighty current, 
until at last the hunter hero felt his boat stop with a great shock, and 
rise out of the waters. 

Opening the door in the bow of his craft, he looked out upon a 
high and rocky shore, where his boat had stranded. Directly in front 
of the door, and only a short distance from him, leaning against a rock 
which glistened with the water of the sea waves, stood a beautiful 
maiden, clad in the white costume of a Zuni goddess, and wearing 
about her waist as a girdle the perfect skin of a rattlesnake, fresh with 
the colours of life. The lovely maiden beckoned to the hunter hero and 


bade him welcome, saying, ‘‘I am glad to see you here, O Heassialuh- 


tiwa, for Iam sent to await you here.” Believing that he was addressed 
by a deity, the hunter hero obeyed, and taking his hand the maiden led 
him gently over and around the slippery cliffs into a steep and rocky 
valley. Presently they came to an enclosure formed by the rocks, and 
there the terrified youth beheld a sight which almost froze the blood in 
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his veins, and he drew back with fear. Before him, in all their horrible 
forms and colours, a seething, writhing mass of repulsive reptiles, were 
a million rattlesnakes. With heads raised, their fangs exposed and 
their eyes sending forth fire, the sound of their rattles was like the 
singing of a cloud of locusts, and their darting tongues formed a 
quivering, crimson sheet. 

To his surprise the maiden stepped fearlessly into the writhing 
mass, and the serpents parted to make a path for her footsteps. 

Then with a smile she beckoned the youth to follow. Reassured, 
the hunter hero joined his fair guide and walked with her unharmed 
through the rattlesnake valley, accompanied by the serpents, who 
writhed and danced along the way, a fearful body-guard for their beau- 
tiful queen. 

Finally, an opening in the rocks was reached, and into it and the 
crevices the serpents disappeared with a whiz and a whirr, as their 
tails cut the air. Taking the young man by the hand the lovely 
maiden led him into the opening, which was just large enough to per- 
mit their passage, and after passing through a natural hallway in the 
rocks they stepped down into an immense cavern. Looking about him 
with astonishment, the youth saw, instead of the serpents which had 
preceded him, a circle of faces, which he immediately recognized as 
those of the Zuni gods. On the walls of the cavern, over the head of 
each of them, hung the fresh rattlesnake skins, from which they had 
just emerged. This was the council chamber of the rattlesnake gods, 
to which the sacrilegious hero hunter had been summoned, to receive 
his instruction and the punishment for yielding to a sinful passion for 
the hunt. 

What occurred in the council chamber of the rattlesnakes, how the 
impious youth, under the guardianship of the beautiful maiden, was 
again sped on a long journey over the sunset waters to the golden 
mountains of the setting sun, how he returned again to the island, and 
how he and the beautiful maiden finally became the parents of the 
rattlesnake gods, whom some of the Zuni Indians worship at the 
present day, is a long and interesting legend, but this portion which 
relates to this vicinity of your country is perhaps sufficient for your 
purpose. 

You have recognized, of course, that the ‘‘mighty river in the 
North land” is the Green river; that the “rushing waters of the sound- 
ing canon’’ is.the Colorado Grande and the Grand Canon; that the 
“finger of the great arm” is the Gulf of California; that “the crimson 
waters of the sunset sea” is the Pacific Ocean; and that the ‘‘rocky 
mountain in the waters” on which the hunter hero’s boat was cast is 
one of the Coronado islands. 


Huddhism and Hinduism. 


i the September number of LUCIFER, p. 32, in an article, entitled 
“Tibetan and Cingalese Buddhists,” by F. H. Miller, we read: 


Pandit Sarat Chandra Das then spoke. . . . The speaker then illustrated 
the way in which the truths of Buddhism are to be found in Hindt religion, and 
aptly compared the result to the process of churning butter out of milk. Just as 
the butter is latent in the milk until it is subjected to the process of churning, so 
Buddhism lies concealed in Hindtism until it is recognized by the student of 
sacred lore. 

Traces of Buddhism may be found extensively influencing the character and 
minds of the Hindi people, and Brahimanisim, in spite of its efforts during many 
centuries, has failed to obliterate it. 


The speaker of the above lines has, in his zeal for Buddhism, failed 
to observe the inconsistency in which he has plunged himself. If the 
Buddhistic “butter” is latent in the Hindt “milk,” then the Hindt 
“milk” evidently contains the ‘‘butter.” If so, then where is the fact 


that Buddhism extensively influenced the character and minds of the. 


Hindt people, and Brahmanism, in spite of its efforts during many cen- 
turies, has failed to obliterate it? It would have been more logical and 
consistent to sav that the truth of Hindtism, which is the same as the 
truth of Buddhism—as Truth is universal—extensively influences the 
character and minds of the Hindt people, and Brahmanism, in spite 
of its efforts during many centuries, has failed to obliterate that truth. 
If the speaker means that by churning the Hindt “milk” all the 


’ 


“butter” has been taken out of it by the Buddhists, and there is 
nothing left for the Hindts, then he is still in greater error, because in 
that case no truths are to be found in the Hindt religion, which is 
simply an absurd supposition from the existing facts of the case. 

I would have passed his remarks by unnoticed, had it not been that 
mischief lies in them. Already in India there have been symptoms of 
doubt gradually beginning to show themselves in Hindt minds regarding 
Buddhism. There are many people both in and out of the Theosophi- 
cal Society who have asked me personally whether Theosophy means 
Buddhism or not, and whether the object of the T. S. is to convert the 


Hindtis to Buddhism? In the Annual Convention of 1891, of the 


Indian Section, when Colonel Olcott stated publicly from the Theo- 
sophical platform that Madame Blavatsky openly announced herself as 
a ‘*Buddhist,” I observed the long faces that all the Hindi members 
wore on hearing this from the President of the Theosophical Society, 
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and Mr. Bertram Keightley, the General Secretary of the Indian Sec- 
tion, had to qualify the statement of the President-Founder there and 
then by remarking that Madame Blavatsky never announced herself 
as particularly belonging to one religion or the other; to her all reli- 
gions were the same, because she was a follower of the Universal 
Religion of Truth. 

The journal of the ‘‘Maha Bodhi Society,” established by my dear 
friend, H. Dharmapala, in Calcutta, also unfortunately selects those 
portions from the Buddhistic literature that speak disparagingly about 
the Brahmans, and which are consequently distasteful to the Hindts. 

Any person who has the good of the Society at heart and who 
knows what great difficulty Madame Blavatsky had in laying its 
foundation with her heart’s blood, and who understands its ultimate 
object and aim, will think twice before stating anything that has the 
effect of causing the least ill-feeling in the public mind. Whether 
directly or indirectly, wilfully or unintentionally, guardedly or un- 
guardedly, carried away by religious enthusiasm or actuated by feelings 
of hostility, no one word should either be spoken in public or given 
out in writing that has the effect of germinating ill-feeling or un- 
pleasantness in the minds of any religionist. Such an act would be 
directly contrary to the fundamental principle of Theosophy and to the 
teachings of the Theosophical Society. Open hostility, secret antago- 
nism, or apparent indifference, has never been removed by hostile, 
inimical, or uncharitable speech or acts, but by feelings of love and 
friendship; the kindled fire or the smouldering coal is never extin- 
guished by adding more fuel. 

Already the Brahmans themselves, especially those who belong to 
the T. S., are beginning to feel the smart of their position; they have 
commenced to realize the injury that has been done to the nation and 
the Shastras whatever may be the cause of it. That, whether from 
the effects of cyclic change, or foreign subjection, or whether from the 
apathy of their spiritual leaders or want of proper support, they have 
lost the spirit of their Shastras and now confine themselves only to 
the dead-letter meaning of the words; that this is the reason why there 
are so many religious sects existing in Hindtism. Let them but once 
feel this for themselves, and the spirit of self-condemnation will act as 
a motive power to carry on the work of spiritual regeneration more 
swiftly than any outward attack. The latter has the effect of always 
marring the progress and impeding the current than of furthering it. 
It is but natural that when a sword-cut is given to a penitent man, he 
forgets his repentance and runs after the assailant in the spirit of 
revenge. Such will be the effect of disparaging words against the 
Brahmans or the Brahmanical religion of the Hindtis. And the harm 
will be ten times greater if the superiority of any other religion is 
paraded before their eyes. 
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Each nation, as each individual, has its weak point in one thing or 
another. The Brahmans are known to be extremely conservative and 
proud. This pride, as every one knows, is the result of ignorance. 
The farther we have fallen off from the truth the prouder we have 
become on account of our ignorance. But how to oust this pride 
from Hindt minds? Not by dwarfing their religion or philosophy, but 
by showing them the truths that underlie their own Sh@stras. It is 
certain that the nation cannot be converted to any other religion. Past 
history proves this amply, and therefore the best way of reforming and 
regenerating India is by simply pointing out to Hindts the truths in 
their own religion. When their eyes are once opened they will be able 
to see for themselves what is their proper place. We cannot be either 
indifferent or unmindful of popular prejudices, because we have to deal 
with the half-educated and uneducated masses of our own people. 
They will not come near us if the least doubt springs up in their 
mind that their religion is considered as the second best. They cannot 
tolerate this, and they will never do so. How many intelligent and 
broad-minded men can be found who consider all the religions as so 
many branches and leaves of the tree of the One Great Truth? They 
who think so are philosophers, but we have not got philosophers 
crowding in our streets and alleys, and therefore we must be very 
careful how we conduct ourselves in dealing with the popular prejudices 
and the deep-rooted beliefs and traditions of our fellow brethren. We 
have a most onerous duty to perform, and we are irrevocably pledged 
to its performance. The magnitude and enormity of this difficult task 
will be a thousand-fold increased if we forget the first lesson that we 
have learned at the feet of our Guru, that we should not speak dis- 
paragingly of any religion by giving preference to another. Can it be 
thought possible for one moment to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween the Hindtis and Buddhists by condemning the leaders of one 
and giving preference to the instructions of the other? If vou were to 
do the same thing in a Buddhist country, could you expect for one 
moment that they would be inclined to look favourably towards the 
Hindt people? Babu Sarat Chandra Das forgets that we are the same 
Hindt people who acknowledge Lord Buddha as the ninth Avatara of 
Vishnu, and yet Buddhists not only condemn the religion of his 
followers, but look upon them with all the rigour of enemies. I admit 
that this is done simply out of sheer ignorance, but that such is the 
fact no one can deny. Praise Buddhism if you will, but do not say it 
is better than Hindtism. Here lies the root of all the mischief. Bring 
out all the truths of Buddhism, lay them before the Hindtis, do the 
same thing with Hindtism for Buddhists, and you will find that in 
no long time both people will begin to understand each other, appreciate 
each other, and entertain friendly feelings towards each other in the 
same proportion as they will find the truths of their respective religions 
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not only in accord but even identical, only expressed in different words 
and dressed up in different garbs. Follow strictly and sincerely the 
instructions of the mother of this Society, bring out those points that 
have similarity and that form the common platform where both of us 
can stand and shake hands with each other, and not those that are dis- 
similar and that are likely to make us hostile to each other. If the 
object of the Society is to be realized, the work must be carried out on 
the lines laid down by those who started the movement. 

Popular Buddhism is something quite different from the popular 
Hindtism, although the real Buddhism and the real Hindtism are one 
and the same thing. When the term Buddhism is used, it is invariably 
taken to mean exoteric Buddhism, so also Hindttism means the exoteric 
Hindtiism. But neither is the former confined to the teachings of Lord 
Buddha, nor the latter confined to the wisdom of the Upanishads. 
Both include their respective exoteric parts; hence to call one superior 
to the other is not only considered objectionable by their respective 
votaries, but is calculated to create and engender hostile feelings in 
their minds. 

The esoteric Buddhism and the esoteric Hindtism are quite 
different from their exoteric shells. Neither of them is a popular 
religion, for each is the one natural religion; they are in fact one and 
the same. Both are Gupta-vidya—knowledge kept secret from the 
popular gaze and never allowed to be desecrated by the profane. 
Those who look into the two religions from their esoteric side, find 
nothing but identity of one and the same truth all round, but the 
masses cannot be expected to do this. It is the exoteric side which is 
their property, and they are content with it. Now looking at the 
exoteric side of either religion, one is as good as the other, or as bad 
as the other. If there are sects in the one, there are also sects in the 
other. If the votaries of the one are found blindly orthodox, the 
followers of the other are also selfishly uncompromising. If a certain 
amount of stupidity and ignorance control the one, an equal amount of 
blindness governs the other. If some of the Brahmans make sacrifices 
of animals, some portions of the Buddhists sacrifice animals for food. 
If outward ceremonies and rituals form the life and soul of the one, the 
other is also not free from similar conditions. If the one has wisely 
discarded the spirit of its own religion and fondly attached itself to the 
outward symbols—the dead-letter signification of its Shastras, plung- 
ing thereby into the vortex of grossest idolatry, the other has done 
none the less by falling into the meshes of absolute materialism by 
wisely discarding the true spirit of the teachings of Lord Buddha. The 
only difference perhaps is that while the one grovels on the earth in 
the form of idolatry, the other hovers in the air in the shape of Shtinya- 
vadism (voidism). Both are wise therefore in their own way, and 
deserve ample praise for their w/sdom and cleverness ! 
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The Hindts should consider Buddhism as one of the phases of 
their own religion. At different times various offshoots have sprung 
from this religion. First in order came the Vaidik ceremonies; then 
followed the Vedantins; next in turn came the Paurdniks, who were 
subsequently followed by the Gita; then came the teachings of Lord 
Buddha, which were eventually closed up by the great Shankarach4arya. 
It was destined for Madame Blavatsky and Col. Olcott to revive the 
spirit of the Aryan religion after so long an interval of blind idolatry 
or miaterialistic-atheism. The progeny of the Puranas, viz., the 
Shaivas, the Shaktas, the Vaishnavas, the Tantrikas, etc., are so many 
branches sprung from the mother stem of Hindtiism; so also is 
Buddhism one of its offshoots, sprung from the teachings of Lord 
Buddha, who was himself a Hindti of the Kshatriya dynasty, and 
whose teachings are all based upon the truth of the Aryan religion, 
now incorrectly called the Hindt religion. I see no danger in this 
assertion; on the contrary Buddhists ought to feel pleased with it. As 
Shaivas or Shaktas cannot say that their religion has influenced the 
Hindt religion and that they only possess the ‘‘cream” and ‘‘butter” 
of it, so also the Buddhists cannot say that they alone have taken the 
butter of Hindt “milk.” 

The fact is, that instead of fighting over the ‘“‘milk and butter” 
question, it would be more to the point, and more Theosophical to open 
out and lay before each the truths that underlie their respective 
systems. Condemn each of them as much as you possibly can on 
their own ground, but never introduce an invidious comparison, how- 
ever good that may be in your own estimation. Mr. Sidney Edge is 
welcome with his most friendly, though stern criticism on the slow- 
going, dull, apathetic, selfish and indifferent Hindts, but the least 
semblance of condemnation, even from one of our own number, when 
supported by invidious comparisons, proves unpalatable to a Hindti 
taste. 

Ral B. K. LAHERI. 

Ludhiana. 


re 


‘TWOFOLD is the life we live in—Fate and 
Will together run: 

Two wheels bear life’s chariot onward—Will 
it move on only one? 

Look! the clay dries into iron, but the potter 
moulds the clay: 

Destiny to-day is master—Man was master 
yesterday. 

Ffitopadesha, ARNOLD. 
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Che Musical Scale and Man: an Analogp. 
[A paper read before the Lemurian Lodge, Sydney.] 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE object of this paper is an attempt to demonstrate the corres- 
pondence existing between the seven degrees of the musical scale 
and the seven principles of man. 

It is to be assumed that my readers are sufficiently acquainted with 
the Theosophical terms that will be made use of; and although an ele- 
mentary knowledge of music would be of service in the subject under 
consideration, it will be possible, I trust, to place it before you as non- 
musical students, without in any way sacrificing the adequate compre- 
hension of the surrounding analogism. 


THE SEPTENARY LAw. 


Our standpoint of investigation is the Septenary Law. Its mani- 
festation, familiar to us in many ways, is observable in the science of 
music. 


It is needless to refer in detail to the number of vibrations constituting the 
notes of the musical scale; they are strictly analogous to the scale of chemical ele- 
ments, and also to the scale of colour as unfolded by the spectroscope, although in 
the latter case we deal with only one octave (§ 1), while both in music and chemistry 
we find a series of seven octaves represented theoretically, of which szx are fairly 
complete and in ordinary use in both sciences. Thus, to quote Hellenbach: 

“Tt has been established that, from the standpoint of phenomenal law, upon 
which all our knowledge rests, the vibrations of sound and light increase regularly, 
that they divide themselves into seven columns, and that the successive numbers in 
each columin are closely allied; 7.2., that they exhibit a close relationship which not 
only is expressed in the figures themselves, but also is practically confirmed in 
chemistry as in music, in the latter of which the ear confirms the verdict of the 
figures. . . . . The fact that this periodicity and variety is governed by the 
number sever is undeniable, and it far surpasses the limits of mere chance, and 
must be assumed to have an adequate cause, which cause must be discovered.’’! 


It was owing to this periodic law that Mendelejeff was enabled to 
anticipate the discovery of three new elements. LucrreR for August, 
1892, contains an interesting reference to this on p. 521, in which men- 
tion is made of the wonderful illustration the ‘‘ Periodic Law of Atomic 


1 Secret Doctrine, i. 628. 
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Weights” affords of the general septenary principle, which was noticed 
in the Secret Doctrine. 

Since the publication of the Secret Doctrine, however, further discoveries have 
greatly extended the scope of the Periodic Law, and, as might be expected, have in 
every instance, so far as they have yet gone, amply confirmed the analogies drawn 
by Ha BaB: 

In the course of this paper the numbers 3, 4, and 7 will constantly 
appear. According to the Secret Doctrine, they are “‘the sacred numbers 
of Light, Life, and Union—especially in the present Manvantara, our 
Life-Cycle; of which the number 7 is the special representative or the 
factor number” (§ 31). 

It is on number seven that Pythagoras composed his doctrine on 
the Harmony and Music of the Spheres; our oldest, and now obsolete, 
musical treatises were based upon his doctrine.” The study of the laws 
of harmony are not to-day the object of obtaining ‘‘a deeper insight 
into the laws and principles of which Nature and Man are composed,’”? 
and probably the contents of these treatises are misunderstood in con- 
sequence. 


THE SCALE. 


1. The scale is a succession of sounds proceeding by single degrees or steps. 
The size of these degrees or steps has varied considerably at different periods of 
history and among different nations. One interval, however, in the scale has never 
varied, and will never do so, viz., the Octave.? 

2. This is because the eighth note or Octave is a repetition of the 
first note at a different pitch, and from this note the series recom- 
mences; the resemblance is due to the fact that the compound tone 
(§ 5) of the higher note contains no new sound which is not also in the 
compound tone of the lower. This is not the case with any other 
interval of the scale. 


THE FORMULA. 


3. Have we, then, a formula based upon natural laws for the divi- 
sion of this interval into seven degrees? According to Helmholtz: 

The system of Scales, Modes, and Harmonic Tissues does not rest solely upon 
unalterable natural laws, but it is at least partly also the result of cesthetical 
principles. 

4. But of the various scales, one at least may claim an independence 
of esthetic selection for any one of its degrees, the complete number 
being derived from the primary harmonics of the generators of the key. 
(§ 7.) This scale is: 


The formula of well known sounds produced by a “‘peal of ezght bells,” which 
has now obtained universal acceptance amongst European nations.® 


1 Magic, White and Black, Hartmann. 
2 Harmony, Dr. Stainer. 
8 Text Book of Musical Knowledge, T. C. L. 
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How THE FORMULA IS DERIVED. 
The Three Generators and the Triple Evolutionary Scheme in Nature. 


5. When a stretched string is made to vibrate, the resultant 
compound tone—a conjunction of subordinate sounds—is called the 
“Fundamental tone,” the subordinate sounds are called ‘“‘Over-tones”’ 
or ‘‘Harmonics.” 

A musical note, far from being only a repetition of the same simple sound, 
should be considered as the conjunction of subordinate sounds reiterated at pro- 
portionate intervals. The sweetness of this compound effect or tone appears to 
depend on the frequent recurrence of interior unison. The secondary sounds which 
accompany the fundamental note are repeated only two, three, or four times faster; 
nor does the science of music admit of any proportions but what arise from the 
limited combinations of those very simple members. . . . At the same time, in 
fact, that the whole cord oscillates, its simpler proportions, the half, the third, and 
the fourth of its length, actually perform a set of intermediate vibrations.1 

6. In relation to the scale the fundamental tone is the first degree 
of the scale—I or the “Tonic” (§ 10). The first new harmonic it pro- 
duces is the fifth degree of the scale—V or the “Dominant” (§ 10). 
This latter is the starting point of a series of harmonics similar to the 
Tonic series, its first new sound being the second degree of the scale— 
II or the ‘‘supertonic,” it in turn becomes the basis of a corresponding 
series of harmonics. 

7. It is from the material of these three harmonic series (I, V, II), 
called the ‘‘generators of the key,” that the scale formula is developed. 
The primary harmonics of these generators, Nos. 3, 5, 7, 17, are alone 
required, the secondary harmonics (their use in composition being 
based upon esthetic and not physical reasons) can only be heard, if at 
all, by artificial aid. 

8. These generators and their primary harmonics are grouped as 
follows, using the Roman system of notation, I to VII, z.e., a numeral 
for each degree of the scale. 


bII bV1 PIII 
bVII IV I 
V IBIS VI 
SX 
III {C1 eee 1614 
I V Sit 
Tonic. Dominant. Supertonic. 


g. If arranged in scale order we obtain the 
Chromatic Scale. 
Pepe timeereeitie lV t1V) 6©VCCOPVI. VI. «OVII VIL OI 


The The 
Fundamental. Octave. 


10. Omitting the subdivision of the degrees it becomes the scale 
formula (§ 4). 


1 Art. ‘‘ Acoustics,’ Prof. Leslie, Encyclop. Brit. 
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Tonic, Supertonic. Dominant. 


I Jul Tir IV V VI VII I 


Analysts. 
Degree of Scale. Generator derived from 
Went Dominant. 
VI Supertonic. 
V (Dominant Root) Tonic. 
IV Dominant. 
Nie Tonic. 
II (Supertonic Root) Dominant. 


I (Fundamental Tone) Tonic. 
Monadic or Spiritual Evolutionary Scheme=I or Tonic. 
: . : | Generators. 
Intellectual Scheme of Evolution=V or Dominant. 
Physical Scheme of Evolution=II or Supertonic. § 15. 

11. The scale, which will now be seen to be brought into manifesta- 
tion by a triple system of generators, will naturally suggest a corre- 
spondence to the triple evolutionary scheme of Nature (Secret Doctrine, 
i. 181), the primal cause finding its analogy in the fundamental tone 
from which the whole scale is ultimately derived. Moreover when we 
come to analyze these generators (§ 15) they will be seen to possess an 
intimate correspondence as specified in § ro. 

12. If the three groups in § 8 are examined it will be noticed that 
some of the degrees are qualified by a sign % or ». By this is meant, 
that these primary harmonics are not in accordance with the signature 
of the key (§ 26). They are the notes which give the colour, the light 
and shade to the key, they are termed “chromatic” notes, and give 
that name to the scale in § 9 in which they all appear. The Theo- 
sophical correspondence, it will be seen, is that of the varying ex- 
periences of human life not in accordance ‘‘with the ideal signature of 
his being” (§ 26). 

13. A descriptive mental effect has been given to each degree of the 
scale by the originators of the Tonic Sol-fa System: 


Which by the very poetry of its truthful fancy, at once impresses upon the 
mind of the youngest child the mutual relationship which exists between the 
degrees of the scale.! 

14. Their description in the following table, is, as they appear in 
order, in 


THE THREE PRIMARY CHORDS OF THE SCALE. 


Chord I III V (or I)=Spiritual Man if 
Chord V VII II (or V)=Ma4anasic Ray V 
Chord IV VI I (or IV)=Personality [| IV : 


1 Text Book of Musical Knowledge, 'T. C. \. 
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These chords are further explained in the following table (§§ 15, 16). 


| MENTAL EFFECT THE PRIMARY CHORDS AND 
DEGREE. TH N ‘S. 
OF DEGREE. fit a EVOLUTION. 
| , + yr 
(peas eee The Root of this Chord is 
) I : || V, the Dominant or ruling 
_ aA. x , note. Composed of those 
Ray notes of the scale derived 
VII The Piercing or £ from the generator (V) cor- 
Sensitive Tone. © responding to the Intellec- 
tual scheme of evolution. 
{= Manas. | This chord is the Key-chord | 
The Grand or || above the Tonic or present 
Me Bright Tone. age 
The Grand or 3 
¥ Bright Tone. Manas. = The Root of this Chord is | 
x I. The fundamental tone of 
% as 3 || the KeyorScale. The Chord 
The Steady or cE || iscomposed of the notes (cor- | 
III Caley cak Buddhi. | ‘A, |) responding to the Spiritual | 
: ® |) or Monadic scheme of evo- | 
rs = lution) of the Tonic genera- 
o tor, and is the Key-chord of 
I The Strong or Rend 5 the present Key or scale. 
Firm Tone. ’ \ a 
1S) 
| 
> || This Chord is derived from 
a Wee ers The Monad. = || three sources. I From the 
_ Firm Tone. § || generator corresponding to | 
. Q | the Monadic scheme of evo- 
| ; ; 5 || lution. VI Fromthe genera- | 
VI Sad or Weeping The Physical & || tor corresponding to the | 
Tone. Basis. 2 Physical scheme of evolu- | 
ooN S| tion. IV Fromthe generator | 
S || corresponding to the Intel- | 
Desolate or Awe- | The Animal zy lectual scheme of evolution. | 
IV Z Me Sons soehess, i = This Chord is the Key-chord | 
sake spe ues below the present Key. | 
| 


17. In reference to the derivation of IV (§ 15) from the generator 
corresponding to the Intellectual scheme of evolution; it will support 
the argument to note that in § 8 this generator, the dominant, is shown 
to possess four tones according to the key signature (§ 12). The 
furthest of these from its generator, and consequently the weakest of 
the four, is IV. It is the 7th harmonic of the dominant series. The 
three lower notes of the series, V VII and II, form the chord which 
represents the Ray of Manas (§ 15). But if to this chord is added IV, 
the feeling of rest is destroyed, a discordant element has been intro- 
duced (§ 20). The chord has become one of unrest, it is out of har- 
mony. In this latter form (V VII II IV) it will be dealt with as the 
Chord of Humanity (§ 21). 

18. A special mention is made of this degree of the scale (IV) in 
The Voice of the Silence (p. 89), where it states that: 


The Northern Buddhists and all Chinamen, in fact, find in the deep roar of 
some great and sacred rivers the key-note of Nature. It is a well-known fact in 
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Physical Science, as well as in Occultism, that the aggregate sound of Nature, such 
as heard in the roar of great rivers, the noise produced by the waving tops of trees 
in large forests, or that of a city heard at a distance, is a definite single tone of 
quite an appreciable pitch. This is shown by physicists and musicians. Thus 
Prof. Rice (Chinese Music) shows that the Chinese recognized the fact thousands of 
years ago by saying that “the waters of the Hoang-ho rushing by intoned the 
Kung,” called ‘‘the great tone” in Chinese music; and he shows this tone corre- 
sponding with the F (IV), “considered by modern physicists to be the actual tonic 
of Nature.’ Prof. B. Silliman mentions it, too, in his Principles of Physics, saying 
that ‘this tone is held to be the middle F of the piano, which may, therefore, be 
considered the key-note of nature.” 

1g. At § 15 it will be observed that IV is the correspondence to the 
principle of consciousness in Nature, the root of the chord standing 
for material man. Here IV creates no discord. And as the “‘key-note 
of Nature” it occupies a lower position than I, it is the lower forms of 
consciousness that it denotes, and under certain circumstances this 
chord produces an illusiveness of key supplanting the consciousness or 
perception of the true fundamental tone (§ 222). 

19a. The reason why only one note of the generator corresponding 
to the physical scheme of evolution is present in the foregoing chord 
(IV, VI, I) will be seen on examining the group of that generator 
(II, the supertonic) in § 8. Of the notes in accordance with the key 
(§ 12) only one new note appears, the others being present in the earlier 
produced generators. This new note is VI, and by a reference to the 
scale analysis in § 10 it is the only scale note derived from the super- 
tonic generator (see also § 15 in the analysis of the lowest primary chord). 

Note.—Chord V, VII, II (§ 14)=Higher Consciousness. Chord 
IV, VI, I (§ 14) =Lower Consciousness. 


FORMATION OF THE CHORD OF HUMANITY. 
Discord. 


20. A dissonant interval, or dissonance, is a combination of two notes which 
by itself produces an impression of incompleteness, so that the mind urgently feels 


the need of something else to follow. . . . The consonance which follows the 
dissonance is called the vesolution of the dissonance. . . . A dissonant chord, 


or discord, is a chord which contains at least one dissonance among the intervals 
made between the various notes. Like a dissonant interval, a dissonant chord has 
by itself an incomplete effect. . . . In general it may be said that consonance 
is a position of rest, and dissonance a position of unrest. . . . The researches 
of Helmholtz have proved that the distinction between consonant and dissonant 
intervals is not merely arbitrary, but is the result of the nature of the intervals 
themselves.} 


As we have noticed: 


A discord is a chord not complete in itself, it requires to be followed by another 
chord. A discord should not be looked upon as something wmpleasant, quite the 
reverse; it only differs from a concord by its lack of finality. A long series of 
common chords (concords), though sometimes sublime in its simplicity, becomes in 


1 Harmony, Prout. 
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time exceedingly tedious and uninteresting. No descriptive or dramatic music could 
exist without discords, in fact, without them sound pictures would be impossible. 

21. The most frequently used and the most important of these 
discords is the one I have named the Chord of Humanity (§ 17). It is 
the union of Chords V and IV (§ 14). Its most discordant form includes 
the whole of IV (Personality Chord). 

22. This combined chord determines and makes manifest the key 
or fundamental tone (§ 27), and the resolution (§ 20) of this discord 
affords an analogy of the progression (a) to Devachan or Nirvana; 
(6) the progression to reincarnation; (c) Idiotism; (@) the severance of 
the Manasic Ray from its source: 

Resolution ais to Chord I (§ 14), used at the end of a piece or section. 

Resolution 6, the reversal of Resolution a, termed the “Half” or 
“Imperfect Cadence.” ‘It almost seems to ask a question” (Harmony, 
Dr. Stainer). 

Resolution cis to Chord VI, I, III. It creates a temporary delay 
of first resolution; ote, that no part of the Manasic Ray Chord ts present. 

22a. Resolution d is to Chord IV, VI, I. The effect of this pro- 
gression is to swbordinate or obliterate the key. 

THE PYTHAGOREAN SACRED DECADE. 


23. It will have been observed that the roots of the chords—the 
primary chords 


are I, V, and IV, standing respectively for Spiritual 
Man, the Manasic Ray, and the Personality. The sum of these roots 
equals ten, which reminds us of the figure OC, “the symbol of Deity, 
of the Universe, and of Man.” 

24. I will now illustrate some of the foregoing analogies by a 
diagram which may serve to make clearer the division of the scale into 
the three primary chords. 


ei WANG. . 


Voy 


See Table 


§ 15 for 
further 
details. Chord 
of 
Humanity 
of 
Unrest. 


1 Harmony, Stainer. 
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26. The term “Signature of the Key,” has now to be dealt with. 
By this term is meant that which denotes the fundamental note to 
which the internal order of arrangement must correspond (§ 3). It is 
the key to the proper understanding of the composition, without which 
all would be confusion. It discloses the origin of the scale (§ 11): 

In the inmost nature of everything there is a symbol which is called its signa- 
ture, and which it impresses upon all its vestments. Such a symbol exists in the 
heart of man, and is the secret glyph and ideal signature of his being, indicating the 
power of his soul in the universe and his special function in the body of Humanity... . 
As every form contains within itself the signature of that Intelligence which pro- 
duces it, and as all forms are contained within the Universe, it follows that man, 
who is the image of the Universe, must therefore contain all forms within himself.1 

27. Hence in analyzing the Chord of Humanity we find it contains 
the two characteristic notes of the scale—the highest and the lowest, 
or the flattest and the sharpest. They indicate the one sound from 
which both have originated, and to which they strive to return, both 
being drawn towards the chord, the root of which gave them birth. 

28. Some figures will now be given illustrating that the selection 
of these chords is based upon natural phenomena and showing the 
inherent truth of the scale analogy. 

29. The total of the integers of Chord I, III, V, is 9; of Chord V, 
Vil, I, 14; of IV, VI, 1, rt3--of V, VII, 1, 1V, 18. Dividing-eaguaaee 
these totals by 7, the degrees of the scale, the sum of the remainders 
will be 10, the perfect number (§ 23). 


Example: Chord totals, 
One Fee anda omer 
Rew hy 2 
LY a7 Does A Bae 
LB ee Fes 2 he 
IO 


30. A septenate of Nines is obtained by multiplying the Chord totals 
in § 29, and operating as follows: 


Total of Chord I III V = 9 Total of integers 9 

se > ae pea = 14 
126 x cs 9 

SSC ge Noa II 
1,386 a My 18 

: ) NV Vilar ie 18 
24,948 ““ ““c 27 


Sum total of integers 63 
which it will be seen is made up of seven nines (two single nines, a 
double nine and a triple nine). 


1 What ts Theosophy ? W.R. Old. 
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CycrLic PERIODS. 


31. When we multiply the degrees of the scale in arithmetical pro- 
gression and then by the degrees of the Zodiac and the perfect number 
ro (§ 23 and § 24) and divide the product by the degrees of the scale, we 
shall obtain the value in years of the revolution of the earth’s poles. 

The example may be expressed as follows: 

loll ee Le ITV x V x» VI-x  VIT= 8040 
5040 x 360 x I0 = 18,144,000 
18,144,000 + 7 = 2,592,000 

the period for the revolution of the Earth’s poles. 

32. We now take the quotient of § 31, and divide it by the number 
of signs in the Zodiac (2,592,000 + 12) and by multiplying the new 
quotient by an arithmetical progression of twice 10 (8 + 6 + 4 + 2 = 20) 
we shall obtain the periods for the four ages. 


New Quotient 216,000 x 8, 6, 4, and 2 
8 
Golden Age 1,728,000 years. 
Silver oe 1,296,000“ 
Copper i 864,000“ 
Iron ue ASP COO! at 


Timscotal, 4,320,000“ is 
The least common multiple of the number of days required by the planets 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Earth, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon, to perform their re- 
volutions round the Sun. At the end of this period they are all in conjunction.! 

33. The figures we have been dealing with possess a characteristic 
in common, namely, the totals of their integers will be either 9, or a 
multiple of 9, for instance: 

iter ie elev =o Chom V, VII, Il, IV = 18, This latter re- 
presents both Chord V, VII, II, and IV, VI,I (§ 21). In § 30 the nines 
and the multiples of nine appear. And in § 31 the groups 5040, 360, 
18,144,000, and 2,592,000, all total g or twice g. In § 31 the group 216,000 
and the ages havea like result to offer. 

I have not attempted to deal exhaustively with any portion of this 
subject; much that could be said is necessarily omitted under the re- 
strictions of a mere paper. Harmony in its relation to the seven prin- 
ciples affords another point of view and it has not been touched upon 
except incidentally here. The theory as to the production of sound is 
a kindred topic for the basis of a most important analogism. And it 
can be shown, for instance, that the widely accepted view that sound is 
produced by external vibrations zs erroneous, and that a true knowledge 
of the cause indicates the lines upon which a very clear conception, 
and a wonderfully striking analogism, can be obtained of the funda- 
mental truths of Theosophy. GEO. DE CAIROS REGO. 


Gleams trom the Dawn-Land. 


CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM CONTRASTED. 


URGEON-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM MOORE, K.C.I.E., while 
reading a paper on The Opium Question, at a recent meeting of 
the East India Association, took occasion to contrast Buddhism, the faith 
of the opium-smoking Chinese, with Christianity, the faith of the opium- 
manufacturing English. After touching on the question whether the 
export of opium to China is, as asserted by the missionaries, the real 
cause of the failure of missionary effort in China, Sir William Moore 
looked for the true reason of that failure elsewhere. 
ar 
“When Christianity,” he said, ‘encounters the older religion, 
Buddhism, it meets an opponent somewhat worthy of its steel. 
Christianity is then in a different position than when confronting the 
so-called faiths of Africans, Fiji Islanders, and natives of Madagascar. 
Although the missionaries may speak of Buddhists as ‘heathen,’ the 
life of Christ and the life of Buddha both began very similarly, and the 
morality inculcated by the two religions will bear comparison. Buddh- 
ism teaches the most essential virtues as truthfulness, benevolence, 
purity, patience, humility, courage, and contemplation. Offensive and 
gross language is forbidden; and nothing is to be said to stir up ill-will 
or to excite enmity, and it is laid down as a duty on all occasions to act 
as a peacemaker.” 


% 
* ‘ 


We cannot but note, in passing, that the phrase ‘opponent somewhat 
worthy of its steel” admirably describes the method of too great a part 
of Christian propaganda: as for example, when the Spaniards visited 
the natives of South America with the baptism of the sword; or, more 
recently, when the Christian Churches of Uganda endeavoured to solve 
doctrinal questions with rifle bullets. 


cP 
wf 


* % 

Sir W. Moore continues: ‘‘Conversion to Christianity involves the 
belief of certain statements, the counterparts of which, if found in 
Buddhism, are regarded as impossible and untrue by Christians. And 
the whole sacrificial theory of the reconciliation of the divine being to 
sinful man by means of a bloody offering on his behalf, is utterly and 
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thoroughly repugnant to the educated Buddhist.” It is impossible to 
praise too highly the courage of Sir William Moore, in thus facing the 
anathema of English bigotry, which loves to masquerade under the 
title of ‘‘ Christian opinion,” like some unclean hyena in the fleece of a 
spotless lamb. 

* ty % 

Let us supplement this estimate of Buddhism from a Christian pen 
by one of Christianity as it appears to a Buddhist, a writer in the 
journal of the Japanese Shingon sect. After an eloquent eulogy of the 
pure morality of Christianity, the writer says that when he looks at the 
great influence of Christianity the glory of it seems to fill the whole 
world. Yet when it reaches a certain point, it must stop. This check 
on its progress has already begun, and, though it is still powerful, its 
kingdom is destined to disappear, like the empires of the Czesars and 
Alexander. a 

x % 

“What we term Buddha,” says this Japanese critic, ‘‘corresponds 
to what Christians conceive as God. Christians attribute to God the 
human capacities of feeling and thinking, as we do to Buddha; only 
we are more logical, for if God has human impulses of good, he must 
also have capacity, however small, for evil, and thus he could not be 
perfect. We avoid this by seeing the culmination of human faculties 
in Buddha, while transcendent perfection is to be imagined in Absolute 
Being alone. A 

“The Christian idea of the nature of the future life, and of its 
single judgment day with a final sentence, is not as reasonable as the 
Buddhist doctrine of a succession of future lives, of a gradual improve- 
ment or deterioration. The teachings of Christ embody everlasting 
truth, fervent, noble, flashing upon us like lightning, startling and 
illumining us. The personality of Christ is the magnetic power of 
Christianity. In all this there is nothing that conflicts with what a 
Buddhist believes,’ and, therefore, we may add, nothing to which a 
Buddhist can be ‘‘converted.” , 

% w% 

“But,” continues this writer, ‘‘Christian doctrines have another 
side, a side of superstition and ignorance. Like the sickness of the 
healthy man, it will cause the end of Christianity, if not cured. Chief 
among these superstitions is the doctrine of the Trinity. The fact is, 
that the doctrine of the Trinity dates back to Eastern tradition” 
(where, we may note, it was rightly and philosophically understood) ; 
“it was kept in the Christian system, as history shows, because it 
helped out another of the unsound Christian doctrines, that of salva- 
tion.” 
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The writer concludes by saying that if Christianity continues to 
cling to these superstitions, the doctrine of three personal gods, and the 
atonement by the shedding of blood, it will lose its hold on the world. 
Christianity must make a choice between casting away its errors, or 
losing its power over men by retaining them. If the latter alternative 
be chosen, then the days of the Christian Church are numbered; “but 
if Christianity does cast away its errors, and continue on the path of 
its progress, it will progress into Buddhism.” A different conclusion, 
this, from the “conversion” of the ‘‘heathen” Buddhists, that inspires 
the missionary’s prayer. 


Cul 


Rebiew. 
FROM ADAM’S PEAK TO ELEPHANTA.? 


Ir is with pleasant memories of C7vtlization, tts Cause and Cure, 
still lingering, that we take up our pen to review Mr. Carpenter’s latest 
work. Though it does not profess to be any more than a collection of 
traveller’s notes, and excuses itself from any pretensions to Oriental 
scholarship, it differs from the majority of such books on Indian life and 
customs in one strikingly pleasant particular. Mr. Carpenter is a 
“socialist,” in the best sense of the term, and therefore never allowed 
his friendly intercourse with all classes of the native population to be 
marred by that pretension to patronizing superiority, bred of insular 
prejudice and ignorance, which so strongly characterizes the conduct 
of the Englishman in India. Those whom he met, he met as man to 
man, on a footing of equality, and, as a consequence, was rewarded by 
learning more during his short visit than long years of residence can 
teach the ordinary Anglo-Indian. 

It is true that the Theosophical student of things Indian will find 
nothing new to him in Mr. Carpenter’s book; it is all very familiar to 
us, part of our every-day study. The general reader, however, will 
find much food for thought, to which he will probably pay more atten- 
tion than if the same thing and much else had been presented to him 
from the pen of an avowed member of the Theosophical Society. For 
seventeen years the T. S. has been pleading for the same recognition of 
the wisdom of the East for which our author now pleads, and pleads so 
eloquently. The major part of the work is taken up with descriptions 
of familiar places, scenery and customs, and there is also some notice of 
the National Congress Movement, and of political, social and economic 
questions. These call for no remark except an expression of approba- 
tion of the friendly and considerate spirit in which Mr. Carpenter 
writes. But four chapters of the nineteen will immediately arrest the 
attention of Theosophists. Their titles are: “A Visit to a Jnani”; 
“Consciousness without Thought”; ‘* Methods of Attainment”; ‘‘Tradi- 
tion of the Ancient Wisdom-Religion.” > 

During his stay in Ceylon, Mr. Carpenter had the good fortune to 
come across a Yogi of the Southern School of Hindti Occultism. He 
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appears to have been a true follower of the Raja Yoga and the tradi- 
tions of the Secret Science preserved in the Tamil literature of Occult- 
ism. Mr. Carpenter speaks with the greatest admiration and enthusiasm 
of this Sadhu, and was fortunate enough, by means of an interpreter, 
to glean some interesting information from the Guru in a number of 
interviews. Judging, however, by the views of the Yogi on cosmogony, 
at any rate (if they are correctly reported), the stream of Jnadanam of 
the sage was still confined to the rigidlv conservative bed of the external 
tradition of the Shastras. On the other hand, there is no doubt but 
that he had attained to a high degree of the inner peace, and entirely 
won the heart of our author. 

Mr. Carpenter is happy in his clearness of expression, though not 
always in the choice of technical terms. He explains the difference 
between what he calls ‘individual’ and ‘“‘cosmic” consciousness as 
follows: 


The individual consciousness takes the form of 7hough?t, which is fluid and 
mobile like quicksilver, perpetually in a state of change and unrest, fraught with 
pain and effort; the other consciousness is zo/ in the form of Thought. It touches, 
sees, hears, and 7s those things which it perceives—without motion, without change, 
without effort, without distinction of subject and object, but with a vast and in- 
credible joy. 

The individual consciousness is specially related to the body. The organs of 
the body are in some degrees its organs. But the whole body is only as one organ 
of the cosmic consciousness. To attain this latter one must have the power of 
knowing one’s self separate from the body, of passing into a state of ecs/asy, in fact.1 


Interestingly, too, does Mr. Carpenter write on the steadving of 
thought, that ‘becoming a// thought, and yet excluding all thoughts 
from out the mind,” as H. P. B. has so felicitously phrased it. Our 
author, though not using so comprehensible a nomenclature, says: 


The next step, the effacement of Thought, is a much more difficult one. Only 
when the power of concentration has been gained can this be attempted with any 
prospect of success. The body must be kept, as before (in concentration), perfectly 
motionless, and in a quiet place free from disturbance; not in an attitude of ease or 
slumber, but sitting or standing erect with muscles tense. All will-power is 
required, and the greatest vigilance. Every thought must be destroyed on the 
instant of its appearance. But the enemy is subtle, and failure—over a long period 
—inevitable. ‘hen when success seems to be coming and Thought is dwindling, 
Oblivion, the twin-foe, appears and must also be conquered. For if Thought 
merely gives place to Sleep, what is there gained? After months, but more 
probably years, of intermittent (?) practice the power of control grows; curious but 
distinct physiological changes take place; one day the student finds that Thought 
has gone; he stands for a moment in Oblivion; then /Aaz veil lifts, and there 
streams through his being a vast and illumined consciousness, glorious, that fills 
and overflows him, “surrounding him so that he is like a pot in water, which has 
the liquid within and without.” In this consciousness there is divine knowledge, 
but no thought. It is Samadhi, the universal ‘I am.’’? 

Mr. Carpenter also puts the orthodox Advaita theory of morals 
very clearly. How this differs from the great Esoteric teaching of the 
Renunciation of Nirvana is familiar to all Theosophical students, and 
much no doubt will have to be said and written on both sides in the 
future. We should very much like to see an article on the subject from 
the pen of one of our Advaitin brethren. Meantime, here is what the 
Tamil Yogi is reported to have said, in the words of our author: 

The higher esoteric teachers naturally lay the greatest stress on the moral, but 
any account of their methods would be defective which passed over or blinked the 
fact that they go deyond the moral—because this fact is in some sense of the essence 
of the Oriental inner teaching. Morality, it is well understood, involves the con- 
ception of one’s self as distinct from others, as distinct from the world, and pre- 
supposes a certain antagonism between one’s own interests and those of one’s 
fellows. One “sacrifices” one’s own interests to those of another, or “goes out of 
one’s way”? to help him. All such ideas must be entirely left behind, if one is to 
reach the central illumination. They spring from ignorance and are the products 
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of darkness. On no word did the “‘grammarian”’ insist more strongly than on the 
word Non-differentiation. You are not even to differentiate yourself in thought 
from others; you are not to begin to regard yourself as separate from them. Even 
to talk of helping others is a mistake; itis vitiated by the delusion that you and 
they are twain. So closely does the subtle Hindtii mind go to the mark! What 
would our bald commercial philanthropy, our sleek zesthetic altruism, our scientific 
isophily, say to such a teaching? All the little self-satisfactions which arise from 
the sense of duty performed, all the cheese-parings of equity between oneself and 
others, all the tiny wonderments whether you are better or worse than your neigh- 
bour, have to be abandoned; and you have to learn to live in a world in which the 
chief fact is zof that you are distinct from others, but that you are a part of and 
integral with them. 

Mr. Carpenter finds a defect in the philosophy of Jhana-Yoga, ‘in 
its little insistence on the idea of Love.’ He is evidently not aware 
that to reach Jnana one has to pass through Bhakti-Yoga, which, if 
anything, is the Yoga of Love. The East is old and experienced in the 
workings of the human heart, and Bhakti has ever held a foremost 
place in the religious curriculum. Karma, Updsana or Bhakti, and 
Jnana (Gnosis), are a trinity, that mutually support each other and 
accompany the pilgrim on the path of Atmavidya, or true SELF- 
knowledge. 

In treating of the five Koshas, and their fate after death, the Yogi 
spoke with great clearness. 

It is not till all the five shells have been successively peeled off that conscious- 
ness enters the soul, and it sees itself and the universal being as one. The first 
three are peeled off at each bodily death of the man, but they grow again out of 
what remains. It is not enough to pass beyond these, but bey ond the other two 
also. Then when that is done the student enters into the fulness of the whole uni- 
verse; and with that joy no earthly joy can for a moment be compared. 

Death, he continued, is usually great agony, as if the life was being squeezed out 
of every part—like the juice out of a sugar-cane; only for those who have already 
separated their souls from their bodies is it not so. For them it is merely a ques- 
tion of laying down the body at will, when its Aarvma is worked out, or of retaining 
it, if need be, to prolonged years. In ordinary cases the last thoughts that cling to 
the body (“the ruling passion strong in death”’) becomes the seed of the next 
ensuing body. 

The body is built up by your thought—and not by your thought in this life 
only, but by the thought of previous lives.? 

With the exception of the statement as to the pain of death, there 
is aremarkable similarity between the teachings of the Svamiji and the 
doctrines of the Esoteric Philosophy. There is much more of interest, 
but this notice is already sufficiently long, and we must refer our readers 
to the book itself for further information. Mr. Carpenter occasionally 
refers to the T. S., quotes the 7heosophist, and visited Adyar. He 
seems to have left the Headquarters with the impression that the 
Society was solely a retailer of phenomenalism, and in his turn retails 
some phenomenal information that leaves actual facts and the real 
work of the T. S. ‘‘far, far away.” 


In myself have I been begotten by my own self. O father . . . I shall 
rest myself on my own self. I shall perform the Sacrifice of Self. Neither with 
eye, nor with word, nor in thought, should one disparage another. Nor should one 
speak evil of any person either in or out of his hearing. 

—MAHABHARATA, Shanti Parvan. 
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or + Trane eke 
Cheosophical Activities. 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY’S ESTATE. 
Important Notice to all Fellows of the Theosophical Society. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, ADYAR, 
December 29th, 1892. 


The undersigned hereby gives notice that he has executed in the 
form prescribed by law a complete and full transfer of the title of the 
real estate of the Theosophical Society to a Board of Trustees, consist- 
ing of himself, as Managing Trustee, the General Secretaries of the 
American, European and Indian Sections, and Messrs. V. Cooppoo- 
swamy Iyer, N. D. Khandalwala, Tookaram Tatya and Sydney Vernon 
Edge; the said deeds of Assignment and Trust bearing date December 
14th, 1892, and having been stamped and recorded in the office of the 
Assistant Registrar of Deeds of the District of Chingleput, Presidency 
of Madras, India, on the twenty-first of December, 1892, aforesaid. 

The undersigned further notifies that upon the redpening of the 
Madras Bank after the Christmas holidays, the four per cent Govern- 
ment of India Promissory Notes, belonging to the Society and hitherto 
standing in his name, will be duly transferred and made over as by law 
provided, to the aforesaid Board of Trustees of the Theosophical 
Society. 

Henceforth, therefore, the property will be vested in the Trustees 
of the Society and under the protection of the laws governing Trusts, 
and no longer, as hitherto, in the name of the undersigned as sole 
Trustee. 

It will be necessary, in view of the above fact, that whosoever may 
have inserted a clause in his last Will and Testament bequeathing any 
sum of money or other valuable property, real or personal, to the 
undersigned for and on behalf of the Theosophical Society shall 
immediately cancel the same and substitute in a new Will or a Codicil 
the following: 


Form of Bequest to the Theosophical Society. 


“I give and bequeath to the Trustees for the time being of the 
Theosophical Society, appointed or acting under a Deed of Trust, dated 
the 14th day of December, 1892, and duly enrolled, the sum of ’ 
to be paid within . . . months after my decease (iree of. duty), 
exclusively out of such part of my personal estate not hereby speci- 
fically disposed of as I may by law bequeath to charitable purposes, 
and I hereby charge such part of my estate with the said sum, and I 
direct that the receipt of the Trustees or the reputed Trustees for the 
time being of the said Society shall be a sufficient discharge for the 
said legacy.” 

It is important to observe that bequests so worded will be for the 
benefit of the whole Theosophical Society and so be applied by the 
Board of Trustees, unless otherwise ordered by the Testator. The 
Trustees will, however, receive bequests and gifts for specific objects 
which may be designated by the donor or donors, and strictly apply 
‘them to the purposes indicated. 
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It is to be further observed that bequests made to the Trustees 
respectively of the European and American Sections of the Theo- 
sophical Society are not bequests to the Theosophical Society as a whole, 
but only to’ the aforesaid Sections unless particularly specified to the 
contrary; whereas, on the contrary, bequests to the Board of Trustees 
of the Theosophical Society will be bequests to the Society as a whole, 
and not to the Indian or any other Section in particular, or to any other 
specific object, unless so specified by the Testators. The undersigned 
asks all members and friends of the Society to give the widest publicity 
possible to the present Executive Notice. 

H.-S: OLcorr Palas 

Attest. 

S. EK. GOPALACHARLU, Zveasurer, T.S. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


Owing to the imperfect state of the General Rules of the T. S., 
there is no provision for calling a General Representative Convention 
of the Society, and therefore since 1890 no such Convention has 
assembled. The President-Founder, however, took advantage of the 
presence of the delegates and visitors who had assembled for the Con- 
vention of the Indian Section, to convene them privately and address 
them on the general outlook from information derived from the various 
annual reports of the Sections and unattached Lodges and other de- 
partments. 

There have been thirty-one new charters issued, making a total of 
280 uncancelled charters. 

A mistake occurs under the heading of ‘‘The Olcott Pension Fund.” 
It is stated that ‘‘Europe has sent nothing to the Fund proper,” but a 
sum of £60 is acknowledged as received privately through Mrs. Besant. 
The £60 were a draft from the Sectional ‘Olcott Fund,” and so stand 
in the books of the Treasurer. The revocation of the resignation of 
the President-Founder naturally stopped the collection of the Fund, 
though £30 balance still remains to be forwarded. 

The literary activity of the Society, which is almost exclusively 
European, shows nineteen new books, eighteen translations of books, 
six new magazines, and in addition twenty-one pamphlets in English, 
five in Swedish, four in Dutch, two in Spanish, and three in French, 
and a number in Indian vernaculars. 

The state of the Adyar Library is very satisfactory. It now con- 
tains 5,381 volumes. The President-Founder reports as follows: “An 
Australian and a European F.T.S. have each contributed the sum of 
#100 towards the expenses of the Library, and I was thus enabled to 
purchase 279 volumes for the Hastern, and 165 volumes for the Western 
Section. . . . J am now glad to say that we have nearly all the 
Western Sanskrit publications and original works and translations of 
works in Indian literature. The Pandit of the Library was engaged in 
copying on paper sixteen old palm-leaf MSS. relating especially to 
Vedic literature. These were compared with those in the Government 
Oriental MSS. Library, and many undecipherable portions in our MSS. 
were thus restored. Some works relating to Occultism have also been 
copied from the MSS. in the Government Library this year. We had 
also a donation of eighty-four books in Sanskrit and the Indian 
vernaculars.”’ 

A Trust Deed has been executed whereby the property of the 
T. S. is assigned to a Board consisting of the President-Founder as 
Managing Tr rustee, the General Secretaries of the Indian, European, 
and American Sections, and Messrs. S. V. Edge, Tookaram Tatya, 
N. D. Khandalwala and V. Cooppooswamy Iyer. 
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Colonel Olcott spoke with great enthusiasm of the Buddhist propa- 
ganda he is carrying on as a private individual. 

Speaking of Bengal, the Colonel said: 

“You will be surprised to hear that under the impulse of the T. S. 
movement the atheistic Bengal of 1881 is gradually becoming an 
orthodox Bengal in 1892.” 

But this orthodoxy is hoped to be only a step to Bengal’s “ulti- 
mately becoming truly religious, and, at the same time, benevolently 
tolerant.” 

In connection with the propagandism of Mr. A. R. Webb for Islam, 
the President speaks of ‘‘a sweet indwelling spirit which was the 
hidden angel of that iron body of bigoted intolerance.” 

The Buddhist educational movement of Ceylon, under the auspices 
of the T. S., comes in for well-deserved praise. A clever but un- 
scrupulous device has been added to the Educational Code, called the 
‘‘Quarter-mile Clause,” which prohibits the grant-in-aid of public 
moneys towards the maintenance of any new school opened within a 
quarter of a mile of any existing grant-in-aid (missionary) school. 
This was severely commented on. 

The four Australasian Lodges that have submitted reports seem to 
be progressing favourably. 

At a public meeting at Pacheappa’s Hall, Madras, the speakers 
were: W. R. Old (England), A. EK. Buultjens, B.A. (Ceylon), Dr. W. A. 
Eee (U.S.A.), Judge N. D. Khandalwala (Poona), and the President- 

ounder. 


INDIAN SECTION. 
CONVENTION OF THE INDIAN SECTION. 


Delegates and members were present from the United States, 
England, Ceylon, the Punjaub, Central Provinces, Bombay, Poona, 
Mysore, Nizam’s Hyderabad, and various towns of the Madras 
Presidency. 

The following were the more important resolutions arrived at with 
regard to the proposed amendments to the General Rules: 

Against the proposed verbal amendment to the second object of 
ie le S. 

In favour of the adoption of the verbal amendments necessitated 
by the death of H. P. Blavatsky, the late Corresponding Secretary of 
the T. S. 

That it is undesirable for the successor to the President-Founder, 
Col. H. S. Olcott, to hold office for life. And the Convention recom- 
mends that the term of office of future Presidents of the Society be for 
five years only, subject to reélection. 

The proposed Triennial General Convention was considered im- 
practicable as a legislative body for the whole Society, since one single 
delegate might carry in his pocket the general proxy of two or more of 
the Sections, and thus decide on matters which had not previously been 
submitted to, and voted upon by, the Sections he represented. The 
present rules appear adequate for all needs, and the existing method 
for their amendment is both practical and convenient, as well as fair to 
all the Sections of the Society. 

In case the office of Vice-President shall be held by the General 
Secretary of any Section, that officer shall have one vote only on the 
General Council, z.e., he shall cast only the vote of his Section and 
shall not have a separate vote as Vice-President. 

The General Secretary’s Report shows that energetic efforts have 
been made to combat the lethargy of the Branches. Bertram Keightley 
visited thirty-one Branches, Mr. S. V. Edge six, Mr. Kottaya nineteen, 
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Pandit Bhavani Shanker four, and Miss Miiller ten. In addition 
Messrs. Rai B. K. Laheri and Nafur Das Raj have visited a number of 
Branches in the Punjaub and the North. 

Some half dozen new English pamphlets have been printed, and 
at least a dozen vernacular ones. Two English and one vernacular 
magazine are being printed by Branches, and a translation of the Kev 
to Theosophy in Urdu has been published. On the whole, ‘‘the general 
results of the past year’s work, though not entirely discouraging, are 
yet far from being satisfactory.” 

We have, however, to sincerely congratulate the workers of the 
Section for the plucky way in which they have kept right on. We 
have also the satisfaction of knowing that Bro. W. R. Old is now with 
them, the third worker sent from the London Headquarters during the 
past three years. 


THE SuBBA Row MEDAL. 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, INDIAN SECTION, 
GENERAL SECRETARY’S OFFICE, ADYAR, MADRAS, 
January 5th, 1892. 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER, 


It is my very pleasant duty to inform you that the Convention of 
this Section just concluded, taking into consideration the vote of last 
year’s Convention, ‘‘that the T. S. Subba Row Gold Medal be bestowed 
annually upon the author of the best original essay or translation in 
the field of general Theosophical literature, ” has voted this Medal to 
you for your able Essays on Pistis Sophia and Simon Magus. 

Accept our hearty congratulations. 

The Medal will be forwarded to you in due course. 


Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY, Gen. Sec’y. 
G. R. S. MEAD, Eso., F.T-.S., 
Gen. Sec’y European Section T..S. 


CEYLON LETTER. 


January, 1893. 

Last month was an extra busy one with all of us here. Reports of 
work done during the year had to be drawn up and despatched to the 
P.T.S. at Adyar for the Convention. The island was represented by 
two delegates in Bros. English and Buultjens. 

The Sangamitta Girls’ School has had two welcome visitors during 
last month. They were Mrs. Andrews and Dr. Bushnell, lady repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Women’s Temperance Union of America. 
These ladies were returning from a lecturing tour in the Australian 
Colonies, and when their steamer touched Colombo they landed here 
and were the guests of Mrs. Higgins. The two ladies left much 
delighted with the work of the school. 

Before they came here they had very antagonistic views about 
Theosophy. These were obtained from some people at New Zealand, 
who called themselves Esoteric Buddhists, and who are associating, I 
hear, the good name of our T. S. with a fraudulent label of their own. 

On Christmas day Mrs. Higgins escorted a party to Kandy to make 
a tour in that district in aid of Women’s Educational Work. At Kandy 
Mrs. Higgins addressed a crowded meeting on the subject of female 
education, and obtained some help for the Kandy Girls’ Day School, 
which is not in a flourishing condition just now owing to want of 
funds. In another district close to Kandy she addressed again a 
crowded meeting of villagers, and she set on foot there the prelimi- 
naries for the founding of a girls’ school. From there she went to 
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Matale district, where she was cordially received and entertained by 
the chiefs and leading Buddhist residents of the district. At Elkadna, 
a tea-planting district, Mrs. Higgins and her party were the guests of 
Dr. and Mrs. de Abrew. At all these places Mrs. Higgins and her 
party interested the people about the Sangamitta School. When out 
here in the heart of Ceylon the opportunity was seized by the party to 
visit some of the most ancient and historical temples. Of these Alu 
Vihare and Dambool temples may be mentioned. Both of them are 
formed out of huge rocks with caves; their site is magnificent, and 
they command the most charming views of hill and dale. The Alu 
Vihare was the site where Buddhaghosa was engaged in writing out his 
well known commentaries on the Three Pitakas. Here was also the 
abode of several Arahats. The Dambool temple is situated twenty- 
eight miles away from Matale. It is surrounded on all its sides by a 
deep forest of 18,000 acres of temple land, abounding with ebony, satin 
and other precious woods of Ceylon. This temple is also hewn out of 
rock. It is the most beautiful pile of all Buddhist temples in Ceylon, 
and its origin is very ancient. Here was also the abode of several 
Arahats, and their cells and the secret passages of the Buddhist kings 
who came to meditate and pay respect to the memory of Lord Buddha 
are still visible. A large area of the rock is now overgrown with thick 
jungle, and rumour has it that there exist several rock caves and secret 
cells with valuable libraries of hoary antiquity. They are said to be 
inaccessible. There have been so far discovered only four caves of this 
rock temple. Each of these caves is about 2o00ft. by 2ooft. Along the 
sides of these caves are immense statues of Lord Buddha hewn out of 
rock. ‘They are either in reclining or sitting postures. Before each of 
them there is an altar where beautiful forest flowers are offered by the 
devotees. A visit to these rock temples will repay any Theosophist. 
SINHALA PUTRA. 


EUROPEAN SECTION. 
ENGLAND. 


Blavatsky Lodge—During January the discussions at the open 
meetings were of an animated nature, the attendance good, the papers 
and lectures much appreciated. R.Machell reada paper on 7he Beauti- 
Jul, and the Hon. Otway Cuffe on Mohammed and his Religion. Herbert 
Burrows spoke on Western Ldols and Eastern Ideals, and G. R. S. Mead 
on Zhe Logos. ‘The study of the Bhagavad Gité on members’ nights is 
drawing to a close, and a new programme is under discussion. 

An Elocution and Debating Class has been started at Headquarters 
on Fridays at 8 p.m. Members of the Society wishing to join are re- 
quested to communicate with Mr. B. Everett. 


Bow Club.—Thanks to the generous response made by members of 
the T. S. to the appeal for Funds, our New Year’s parties have all 
passed off without a single hitch. Altogether between 600 and 700 
East End workers and their children have been sumptuously enter- 
tained, including about 100 ragged children from the poorest districts, 
who went home rejoicing. A portrait of H. P. B., given by Miss 
Wright, presided over the entertainments from the end of the Hall. 

The acting of a party of Messrs. Anderson’s “‘india-rubber” ap- 
prentices gave great pleasure to the two parties of Bryant and May’s 
match girls, and has done much to strengthen the mutual kindness 
growing up between these two very different classes of workers. 

The Happy Pair, performed by Miss Dyke and Mr. Nicholson, 
and Old Gooseberry, by the same two clever actors, Miss K. Pineo, 
and Mr. Moore (of the Headquarters’ Staff), was admirably carried out, 
and gave the greatest pleasure to the 100 girls assembled on the 16th. 
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We are glad to hear the company, with a slight variation in the caste, 
will kindly give both these pieces again shortly for the benefit of a 
different set of girls. 

A spirit of most unselfish and active codperation was evinced by 
all the numerous helpers at the six entertainments, and goodwill and 
sympathy have started a New Year’s current between the East and 
West Ends which may spread further and last longer than either 
perhaps realize. 

The further contributions received will be found in the Budget. 

Thanks are due to Mrs. Kirk, and to the Misses M. T. and I. Rae 
for many pretty and useful contributions to the Christmas Tree, to Mrs. 
F. L. Gardner for a table presented to the Club, to Mr. Kingsland fora 
book-case, and to various other friends for contributions put away for 


the next ‘‘Jumble.” 
A. C. LiLoyp, Matron. 


League of Theosophical Workers.——The Secretaries of the above 
League are pleased to report that the appeal made for a sufficient sum 
of money to enable them to start the Club for Working Men has been 
generously responded to. The Club will be opened as soon as the 
necessary repairs are completed, and in the next issue of LUCIFER 
they hope to be able to give some details as to its practical working. 
The following is a list of the various sums received, for which the 
Secretaries return their grateful-thanks. 

H. A. B., 45; GC. W., 410; Hon. Mrs. Malcolm, £2; A Friend, (20; Renae 
420; B. Day, £10; L. Pullen, 5s.; W. H. Lake, 6s. 3d.; G. Haines, 2s. 6¢d.; S. Lake; 
4s. 6d.; G. T. Pollexsen, tos.; A. C. Parsons, £1; Mrs. C. M. Johnston, £1; Mdme. 
Risos, Ios.; total, £70 18s. 3d. 

The Sewing-class is in want of more members. Friends who have 
a few hours to spare on Thursday afternoons are asked to communicate 
with Miss Willson, 17, Avenue Road. 

C. WACHTMEISTER, ls 
M. U. Moore, ecretartes. 


Adelphi Lodge.-—Meetings held at The Buckingham Temperance 
EHotelse1o, Strand, W.C. (entrance in Buckingham Street), Monday 
evenings, at 8.30 p.m. This Lodge has started ‘the year with increased 
attendance at its lectures, which have been of unusual interest, and dis- 
cussion has been carried on amongst visitors and members with sus- 
tained interest. 

Herbert Burrows will lecture to the Lodge on Socialism and Theo- 
sophy at 8 p.m. on Feb. 2oth. 

FRANK HI, Sec’ y. 

Earls Court Lodge-—The Syllabus of Discussions issued last 
autumn being finished, the Lodge is now engaged in reading and dis- 
cussing various articles taken from the older numbers of LUCIFER, the 
Path, and other Theosophical magazines. The Lodge would be grate- 
ful to any members who would lend old numbers of LUCIFER, etc., for 
this purpose, as the present supply will soon be exhausted. The meet- 
ings will be as usual at 3, Scarsdale Studios, Stratford Road, on Sunday 
evenings at 8.30. 


A. J. Hattxy, Hon. Secy. 


Chiswick Lodge.-—This Lodge continues to have its meetings well 
attended and meets as previously at the residence of its Hon. Sec’y, at 
37, Barrowgate Road, Chiswick. Since October the following papers 
and lectures have been given to crowded and appreciative audiences: 
Oct. 31st, Occult Phenomena, Mrs. A. Gordon; Noy. 14th, Bhagavad 
Gita, E. T. Sturdy; Nov. 28th, Vampires, L. W. Crippen; Dec. 12th, 
Emerson and Theosophy, P. ©. Ward; Jan. 2nd, 1893, Theosophy and 
Socialism, A. A. Harris; Jan. 16th, The Common Sense Aspect Yi Theo- 
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ie H. T. Edge; Jan. 30th, Arench Spiritism in relation to Theosophy, 

F. Kirby; Feb. 13th, Theosophy—a Retrospect, G.R.S. Mead. The 
Le lecture will be on Feb. 27th, Zhe Sacred Books of the East, F. I,. 
Gardner. 

On Monday, Jan. 23rd, a special meeting was held for the election 
of officers to serve for the ensuing year, when the following were elected, 
viz :—President, A. A. Harris; Vice- President, P. C. Ward; Hon. Sec’y 
and Librarian, F. L. Gardner: Council, Mrs. E. Slack, Miss Collyer, and 
Messrs. W. F. Kirby, J. H. Cox, E. W. Bowes, F. Clarkson, and H. W. 
Dickinson. Delegates for the European Section: The President, A. A. 
Harris and Hon. Secretary, F. L. Gardner. A letter was read from 
Bro. W. Kingsland, one of the Founders of the Lodge, stating his regret 
at his inability to attend the meetings owing to his unavoidable absence 
from Chiswick, and suggested the election of a fresh President to serve 
in his place. The Lodge passed a unanimous resolution of regret at 
his absence, and. an expression of gratitude for his services and valu- 
able assistance in the past, at the same time expressing an earnest hope 
and desire that he would continue to give his occasional help whenever 
he could make it convenient to do so. 

It is satisfactory to note-that three local papers give reports of the 
Lodge imeetings, and that one in particular has permitted a discussion 
on Theosophy to occupy its columns during the last two months. 

F. L. GARDNER, Hon. Sec y. 


Brighton Lodge.—A very interesting meeting was held at the Lodge 
on Sunday January 8th, at 19, Brunswick Road. There was a consider- 
able number of members and visitors, and Mr. H. Burrows very kindly 
attended and addressed those present. His address traversed the main 
pathways of Theosophy, and drew special attention to its ethical side; 
contrasting the unrest and dissatisfaction of the modern thinker’s posi- 
tion with the peace and calm which followed the knowledge obtained 
from the Theosophical aspect of the questions which perplex them. 
The Lodge is quite healthy, though small in numbers. It holds fort- 
nightly meetings where visitors are cordially welcomed. Books and all 


information may be obtained at 15, Old Steine. 
ALFRED KING, Sec’y. 


Liverpool Lodge-—The meetings of the Liverpool Lodge are held 
every Thursday evening at the Theosophical Rooms, 62, Dale Street. 
The members are at present devoting the greater portion of their time 
to the study of the Secret Doctrine, and papers on the Zodiac, Fohat, 
Egyptian Mythology (two), and the Kaéalah have already been read 
and discussed, also all the references in the Secret Doctrine to the 
“Silent Watcher”; other papers on subjects named in the annexed 
list are in progress ‘of preparation. 

Should there be an evening when no special paper is ready for con- 
sideration the time is spent in reading and commenting on Leéfers that 
have Helped Me. 

A &ey class is held every Tuesday evening for the benefit of new 
members. 

Visits have been paid to the Lodge recently by Bros. Williams, of 
Bradford, and Sydney Coryn, of London. 

Sylabus: Zhe Secret Doctrine—Second Scheme of Study.—7he 
Zodiac, Bro. Nisbet; Zhe Planets, Bro. Gardner; Zhe ‘‘ Silent Watcher,” 
Readings; /ohat, Bro. Hill; Egyptian Mythology, I, Bro. Haydon; 
Egyptian Mythology, It, Bro. Haydon; Akasha, and Astral Light; 
Mahat, Bro. Nisbet; The Shakti, Bro. Gardner; Zhe Septenary Charac- 
ter of the Kosmos, Bro. Sigley; Jnvolution and Evolution; The Fall; 
Lemuria and Atlantis in Literature and Tradition ; The Aryans, Mrs. 
Nisbet; Zhe Evolution of the Senses, Bro. Sandham; Devachan and Nir- 
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vana; Buddhism in Relation to the Secret Doctrine; Karma, Bro. Nisbet; 
Christian Tradition in Relation to the Secret Doctrine; the. Esoteric Teach- 
ing of the New Testament, Bro. Duncan; Number, Sound, and Colour, 
Bro. H. M. Savage; Symbology, Bro. C. W. Savage; Zhe Kabalah, Bro. 
Williams, of Bradford. 

GUSTAVE E. SIGLEY, Asst. Sec’y. 


Manchester Lodges.—A meeting was held at Dr. Guest’s house on 
January 15th, to discuss the possibilitv of establishing a Créche and 
Girls’ Club in one of the poorest districts of Manchester. Some sub- 
scriptions were promised, and it was decided that another meeting 
should be held on February 5th to take further steps in the matter, and 
that in the meantime Dr. Guest should look out for a suitable house, 
and members should try to get subscriptions. The City Lodge syllabus 
for February is as follows: Feb. 7th, 7heosophic Conceptions of Compas- 
ston and Affection, T. P. 5S. Pamphlet; 14th, States of Consciousness, Mrs. 
Corbett; 21st, Occult Study, from What is Theosophy?; 28th, Parallels of 
Ancient Architecture, Mr. John Bladon. Lodge meetings have been 
well attended during the last month, and weekly meetings for enquirers 
have also been held, at which the /rdzanapolis Letters on Theosophy 
have been read and discussed. It has been proposed that members 
should lend to the library any Theosophic books which they can spare 
temporarily—especially the Secret Doctrine and the Key to Theosophy, 
which are much in request—and that a magazine circle should be 
started to circulate the principal Theosophical magazines. A member 
of the Lodge was asked to give a lecture on Theosophy to the Burnley. 
Codperative Society on Jan. 29th. 


JOHN BARRON,  ) 


2 Secretarics. 
SARAH CORBETT, | Secretaries 


Propaganda in the West of England.—J. 'T. Campbell has been very 
busy in Exmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Torquay, Exeter, and Bristol. 
In these towns he has sold hundreds of pamphlets and has distributed 
thousands of leaflets. The latter town, from his account, is in a very 
hopeful condition, the people exhibiting great interest in the Society 
and its literature, and attending in large numbers the various meetings 
at which the Esoteric Philosophy is discussed. 


IRELAND. 
(Extract from the Secretary's Annual Report.) 


The year recently closed has been a busy one for the Theosophists 
in Ireland, ard itis a matter for congratulation that the membership 
of the Lodge goes on steadily increasing. Numerous papers by the 
members have been read, both here, at the North Dublin Centre, the 
Dublin Ethical Society, and elsewhere. 

Another year’s experience of our Headquarters’ arrangement 
referred to in last year’s report has confirmed the opinion then ex- 
pressed, that in the interests of the Society and its work the step was a 
judicious one. 

The year has been chiefly remarkable for the splendid service done 
to the cause of Theosophy in Ireland by the members of the North 
Dublin Centre, and is a specimen of what may be accomplished by 
energy and determination with little wealth, for, like most of us in 
Ireland, they are not blessed with an overplus of riches. What that 
work is you all know well, but it is fitting that the attention of all the 
members should be called to it, and that each should endeavour in 
some way—whether by subscribing, obtaining subscribers, placing 
orders in newsagents, contributing articles or otherwise—to supple- 
ment the earnest and self-sacrificing efforts they have inaugurated in 
founding the /rish Theosophist. 
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There is one aspect of the year’s work, however, which I cannot 
quite think satisfactory. I referto the groups for study. These groups 
have pursued their work with the utmost regularity throughout the 
year, but their number was too small for a Lodge of our membership. 

Mrs. Besant’s lectures were well attended on the whole. She has 
given seven in Ireland during the vear; two in Dublin, three in 
Limerick, and two in Cork. The audiences have been most attentive, 
and are now quite serious and intelligent in their questions. The 
visits of Messrs. Kingsland and Burrows will also be fresh in your 
recollections. The former had a meeting in Belfast also in October. 


North Dublin Centre-—The North Dublin Centre was formed in 
April, 1892, with the object of bringing together Theosophists and 
others interested, resident on the north side of the city. The meetings 
were held on alternate Tuesdays, the first paper read being one by Bro. 
D. N. Dunlop on £volution, followed by others from Bros. Russell, 
Dick, and Miss Johnston. On June 16th a Committee was formed, and 
Bro. John Coates elected as its Secretary. This Committee issued a 
syllabus of lectures for the ensuing three months. 

On Sep. 3rd, 1892, the N. D. C. Committee met to consider the 
advisability of issuing a small magazine to represent Theosophy in 
Ireland, the work of printing and publishing to be accomplished by the 
members of the centre. ‘The business and other details were fully 
entered into and two members deputed to look after the purchase of 
the machine, type, and all other necessaries. 

On Sep. 12th, the plant was declared in working order, and the 
work of printing the first number commenced, which number was 
issued on October 15th, and consisted of an eight-page magazine with 
the title of Zhe Lrish Theosophist. The work of issuing this magazine 
has since been successfully carried on and Nos. 2, 3, and 4 appeared, 
No. 5 being at present in course of production. It has not yet realized 
sufficient to pay its way, and has been up to the present supported 
entirely by contributions from the members of the North Dublin 
Centre; but as the list of subscribers is slowly but steadily increasing 
it is hoped that it wil] soon be able to pay for itself. 

In October a second syllabus was issued. 

League of Workers.—Our branch of the League of Workers was 
formed in October, 1891, and is now fifteen months in existence. We 
have met regularly every Monday evening at 7.30 p.m., when, for the 
purpose of acquiring practice in debate we have ordinarily discussed 
the Vahan questions or such other questions as seemed to us to require 
elucidation. We have been active in watching for opportunities to 
spread Theosophic doctrines by means of letters to the press, and our 
efforts have been fairly satisfactory. Our members have also in pur- 
suance of the same object read various papers at the meetings of the 
Dublin Ethical Society. 

A statement was then submitted by the Librarian showing a balance 
in hand of 15s. 1d. to the credit of the Library Fund. 


Dublin Lodge—At the Annual Business Meeting the Secretary’s 
Report for the year having been read, the present officers were re- 
elected for the current year, and’ the Lodge then proceeded to elect a 
Council composed of three officers, President, Secretary and Librarian 
ex-officio, and four members chosen by ballot. 

Council for 1893: A. M. Magee (President ex-officio); F. J. Dick 
(Secretary ex-officio); G. W. Russell (Librarian ex-officio); J. Coates 
(Secretary N. D. Centre); P. E. Jordan (Secretary L. T. W.); D. N. 
Dunlop (Editor /rish Theosophist); J. Varian (Secretary D. Fabian 
Society). 
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Drafts of Rules and Regulations, etc., were then considered and 
remitted to the Council. 


FRED J. Dick, See’y. 


We hear that the February number of the /77sh Theosophist will 
be enlarged to twelve pages, the price remaining the same, one 
penny ! 


SPAIN. 


Several new centres are being formed, and very encouraging news 
is received. We notice the new magazine, Sophia, under “Theo- 
sophical and Mystical Publications.” 


SWEDEN. 
(Extracts from the Annual Report of the Swedish T. S.) 


At the eighteen meetings of the year fifty papers have been read, 
namely, thirteen translations and thirty-seven original articles, twelve 
of the latter being used as introductions to the discussion on the last 
eight chapters of the Key fo Theosophy. Among more important events 
during this vear may be noted: the resolution on March 13th to publish 
the Secret Doctrine, translated into Swedish, and the election of a com- 
mittee to make up a plan for the publication of this work and the dis- 
tribution of lists of subscription. In order to publish this work a 
number of 350 subscribers was necessary, and 320 having subscribed at 
the end of the year the enterprise may be considered secure as to its 
economical side. There is no doubt that this will have the greatest 
influence on the success and stability of the Theosophical movement 
in our own and the neighbouring countries. The first issue appears in 
January this year, and will be regularly succeeded by a number every 
month, provided that no unforeseen hindrances cause irregularity. 

No less than twenty-three books and pamphlets have been pub- 
lished during the year, consisting of nine issues of the 7Zcosofisk 
Tidskrift and translations. 

The Kalmar Centre, under the guidance of its new President, Mr. 
Z. Olsson, has every chance of developing i in a good direction. 

The Centre at Lund was constituted on May Ist, under the Presi- 
dency of Bro. T. Bengtson, whose generous gift of his much-admired 
and truly artistic ‘‘Dagoba,” now containing the ashes of H. P. B., has 
gained for him the warmest regard and thanks from the European 
Section. 

The following gifts of money were reported: 

The generous donation to the Swedish Branch from a warm friend 
of the cause, desiring to remain unknown, of £55 for the procuring 
at Stockholm of an office, library and reading-room for the members 
of the Society, where also outsiders could obtain information and 
use the lending library. This office, situated at No. 28, Stursgatan, 
was opened Oct. 5th, and is under the guidance of Mr. T. Algren as 
librarian, and Miss Ellen Bergman as matron. 

The donation of roo kr. from the Centre at Lund as a help to the 
giving of lectures on Theosophy in Lund, or else for other Theoso- 
phical purposes according to the Council’s decision. 

Donation from a member at Helsingborg for the publication of 
some important Theosophical work. A translation of Zhe Ldvll of the 
White Lotus, by M. C., with Commentaries by Subba Row, has been 
chosen for this purpose. 

Bro. T. Algren has, during the year, visited Gothenburg, Helsing- 
borg, and Lund, and lectured on Theosophy. 
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AMERICAN SECTION. 
ANNIE BESANT’S AMERICAN TOouR. 


At the moment of writing (Feb. 3rd), Mrs. Besant is back in New 
York, having almost completed her tour as originally planned, but a few 
more lectures will probably be arranged as she will not be able to leave 
America till February 25th, instead of on the 8th, as at first contem- 
plated. On looking at a map of the States one realizes to some extent 
the enormous distance she has travelled, and the amount of work she 
has accomplished. From New York to Chicago, through Nebraska and 
Wyoming to Oregon, thence southward to San Francisco and San Diego, 
and north- eastward again through Arizona to Kansas City, and back. to 
New York is a journey which alone. at this time of year, would tax the 
strongest. Adding to this, the lecturing on nearly every night, with | 
two or three other minor meetings such as interviews, receptions, 
branch meetings sandwiched in every day asa species of recreation, 
we get some idea of what Mrs. Besant’s Theosophical propaganda has 
meant. The American press has continued to give very full reports of 
her lectures, in the great majority of cases exceedingly appreciative and 
favourable, and every scrap of information relative to Theosophy, 
H. P. B. and the T. S., seems to have been eagerly seized upon. One 
thing, however, rather jars upon our English sense—the extreme freedom 
with which every personal detail is criticized, dress, hair, eyes, etc., and 
if the reporters are to be believed, Mrs. Besant must be Protean, for no 
two of them agree in their descriptions! Last month we left her at 
St. Paul, Minneapolis. Next we find the AZ/waukce Freidenker report- 
ing ‘Frau Annie Besant” in German; then to Sioux City, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, and San Francisco. On Christmas Day she was snow- 
bound in the train—the cars only able to move seven miles in the night 
—hardly any food, and the snow breaking the windows of the carriages. 
To pass the time the passengers asked her to lecture in the train, which 
she did—a unique experience in Theosophical propaganda. Out of 
winter she travelled to summer with the thermometer at 80° in the 
midst of palms and roses. At San Francisco the audiences were ex- 
ceptionally good, and a noteworthy feature, according to the press 
reports, was “the class of people who attended. Here, as elsewhere, it 
was judges, politicians, professors, teachers, and generally the leaders 
of all departments of thought. At Oakland, as noticed in the “ Watch- 
Tower,” some ignorant bigots refused to allow her to lecture in one of 
their halls, but this only served, as usual, to render the audience larger 
at another place. San José, Los Angeles, San Diego, Kansas City (where 
she met Claude F. Wright), St. Louis, Indianapolis, and back to the 
cold again at Cincinnati, where her voice once more gave way. . Thanks 
however to the care and treatment of our old and valued friend, Dr. J. 
D. Buck, with whom she stayed, her throat was soon cured, and now 
she isin splendid health. By this time she has probably lectured at the 
“hub of the universe,” Boston, and when our readers receive their 
LuciFrER she will be thinking of the homeward voyage. It will be no 
surprise, if, mixed with the thought, there is a suspicion of home-yearn- 
ing. March 4th will probably see her once more in E ngland, to resume 
here the propaganda which is now one of the chief features of Theo- 
sophical activity. 
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Cheosophical 


AND 


Mostic Publications. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (AVadras). 

Vol. XIV, No. 4:—1. Old Diary Leaves, 
X.—H.S. Olcott. 2. The Babis of Persia 
—N. D. Od and Electricity. 4. 
An Analysis of the Bhagavad Gitéd—aA. 
Nilakantha Sastri. 5. Epidemics from 
the Theosophical standpoint—P. M. 
Johns. 6. Wisdom of the Upanishads— 
Rama Prasad. 7. True Welsh Ghost 
Stories—John M. Pryse. 8. When and 
how often are we Reborn?—Hellenbach. 


Ka* 3: 


g. The Story of Sikhidwaja—Kumba- 
konam T. S. 10. Reviews. 11. Corre- 
spondence. 


1. An interesting description of the 
Baron de Palm’s obsequies, with some 
account of his history. The Colonel, 
after awakening the memories of the 
past, generously restores the Baron to 
the arms of his admiring friends, mostly 
expelled members of the T. S., who 
claim that ‘‘the de Palm MSS.” (some 
unreceipted washing bills) the 
source of the inspiration of /s7s Unveiled! 
2. A very interesting account of the 
Babis, ‘the Protestants of Persia,’’ a sect 
of some fifty years standing. 


were 


34b looked upon the several founders of the 
Zoroastrian, Jewish, Christian, Mohammedan, 
and other religions who believed in one God, as 
true prophets. These, he said, had taught certain 
truths according to the exigencies of the times 
and the peoples. Their teachings were often 
fragmentary or veiled. . . . The various prophets 
were like physicians who prescribed according to 
the wants of the different patients. . . Out- 
ward religious observances and forms degenerated 
the true religious instinct, and it was necessary to 
give prominence to the inner meanings of reli- 
gious teachings. Belief in one God, the equality 
of all religions, the brotherhood of man, practical 
charity and promotion of kindly feelings among 
men, abstention from evil thoughts and acts are 
some of the principal tenets of the sect. They 
urge that prayers should be offered to Godin a 
language that the devotee understands; that 
there is neither Fate, Heaven, nor Hell, and that 
all men get their just due on this earth. 


Bab met with the fate of all the lovers of 
truth, and in 1850 was suspended by ropes 
from the earth wall of Tabriz and shot. 
3. An interesting paper written by a 
German physicist to show: 


How some of the most recent physically estab- 
lished results (of so-called ‘occult’? phenomena) 
have, to some extent, approximated towards those 
phenomena which Reichenbach has described 
under the name of odic phenomena. 


4. These papers promise well and show 
an independence of opinion that should 
give rise to interesting discussion. For 
instance, our brother Shastri says: 


The late Advaiti philosopher, T. Subba Row, 
said, that to the Logos, Parabrahman appears as 
Milaprakriti. So far as I have read the Bhagavad 
Gita and understood it, I find that Krishna identi- 
fies himself with the All-Self of the universe— 
Narayana [7], and gives his teachings. If my 
view is correct and consequently Krishna be the 
Narayana, the veil of Parabrahman is a fatally 
misleading expression. No Pauranik philosopher 
ever talked of an objective something to this un- 
conditioned Mukta, and, in fact, they confess 
their complete ignorance of this unconditioned 
existence. 


This seems simply a declaration of a war 
of terms. The “Veil of Parabrahman” 
is surely a fairly permissible expression 
for that which stands between not only 
ourselves but even the highest con- 
ceivable “entity” ‘and the *'* *0) ime 
“Veil of Parabrahman” thus means that 
which veils Parabrahman from even the 
‘spiritual eye” of the ‘‘seer in highest 
heaven.” 5. A paper on the burthen, 
‘thoughts are things.” 6. Rama Prasad 
is still occupied with the Aathopanishad 
and its commentaries, treating most in- 
terestingly of the Purusha ‘of the size 
of a thumb,” the “lord of the body,” and 
the ‘‘city of eleven gates” in which it 
dwells. 7. Bro. John M. Pryse tells us 
something of yspryds (spirits) and cyth- 
railiaids (obsessing demons). 9. This is 
a translation from the Laghu Yoga-Vé- 
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sishta. It is of value to students of 
Yoga, and speaks as follows of the effect 
of the mind on bodily disease. 

When the fixed manas is agitated, then this 
body also follows in its wake. And when the 
body is agitated, then there is no proper percep- 
tion of things that are in one’s way, and prana 
flies from its even path into a bad road; then it 
will stagger from its proper road like an animal 
hit by and reeling under the wound of an arrow. 
Through such an agitation, prana, instead of per- 
vading the whole body steadily and equally, will 
vibrate everywhere at an unequal rate. Thereby 
the xdd7s will not maintain a steady position (like 
electric wires), but will quiver. Then to the body 
which is the receptacle of food digested partially 
or completely, the #adzs are simply death, through 
the fluctuation of the franas. The food which 
settles itself down in this body amidst such a 
commotion is transformed into incurable diseases. 
Thus through the primary cause (of the mind) is 
the disease of the body generated. 


THE PATH (New Vork). 


Vol. VII, No. to:—1. A Commentary 
on the Gayatri—An Obscure Brahman. 
2. Two Startling Predictions, 3. The 
Ashes of H. P. B. 4. Three Letters to 
a Child: II. The Making of Earth— 
Katharine Hillard. 5. Joining the T.S. 
—Alexander Fullerton. 6. In H. P. B.’s 
Writings, What is New?—A. Keightley, 
M.D. 7. The Adepts—William Brehon. 
8. Faces of Friends. 9. Friends or Ene- 
mies in the Future—Eusebio Urban. 1o. 
Correspondence—C. 5. R. 11. Tea Table 
Talk—Julius. 12. Literary Notes. 13. 
Mirror of the Movement. 


1. The text chosen is the now familiar 
paraphrase in Theosophical circles: 
Unveil, O Thou who givest sustenance to the 

universe, from whom all proceed, to whom all 
must return, that face of the True Sun now hidden 
by a vase of golden light, that we may see the 
truth and do our whole duty on our journey to thy 
sacred seat. 
The famous triplet in the Gayatri metre, 
which is the daily prayer of the Brah- 
mans, runs as follows in the original: 

Tat savitur varenyam, 

Bhargo devasyva dhimaht 

Dhivo vo nah prachodayit. 
Unnecessary to say that the literal trans- 
lation is not recognizable in the para- 
phrase. 2. Two Hindi predictions, the 
first foretelling the death of the Queen- 
Empress in Oct.-Nov., 1895; the second 
describing the fate of an educational 
establishment in the Madras Presidency. 
They are put on record for what they are 
worth. 3. The writer, speaking of a 


design made by the General Secretary of 
the American Section for a fitting recep- 
tacle, says: 

The design is of an Egyptian character, two 
pillars supporting an Egyptian roof with the fly- 
ing globe at the top, and on the space between the 
pillars the name of H. P. B. and the great dates of 
her life, as also the complete symbol of the T. S. 
4. Certainly an entertaining letter. 5. 
Brother Fullerton passes some strictures 
on the oft-recutring question, ‘What 
good will it do me to join the T. S.?” 
Speaking of the commercial spirit of the 
age which prompts such questioning, he 
says: 

The man cannot even pay homage to ‘Truth, as 

he descries her outlines in the dawning, without 
asking how much he is to make of it! It is some- 
what grotesque to haggle over the commercial 
value of a tribute to Right. 
6. A discriminating paper. 7. A credit- 
able answer to some of the objections 
put forward against the existence and 
work of adepts. 8. A photograph of Dr. 
J. D. Buck, with a page of letterpress. 
g. Consonantly with the idea of rebirth, 
the writer says: 

Our future friends or enemies, then, are those 
who are with us and to be with us in the present. 
10. An interesting digest of a lecture on 
the “Psychology of the Musical Scale,” 
by Professor Bacheller, of Philadelphia. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 


Vol. IV, Nos. 47-52:—The interest of 
these four numbers is the continued re- 
view of Bishop Copleston’s recent work 
on Buddhism. ‘The editor is moderate in 
tone, and acts on the defensive, and his 
review is a marked contrast to the bad 
taste of a notice on the same book con- 
tributed by a Mr. T. G. Harrison. We 
have not read the Bishop’s book, but to 
judge by the reviewer in the uddhist it 
is a tissue of misrepresentation from cover 
to cover, written, and avowedly:so, en- 
tirely in the missionary interest and filled 
with phrases not only of exaggerated con- 
demnation, but even of pious horror. The 
reviewer is very much down on Dr. Cople- 
ston’s Pali, and compares his attempt at 
misrepresenting Buddhism to that of a 
schoolboy who has learned to construe a 
couple of chapters of Caesar by means of 
a ‘crib,’ and then sets to work to write 
an essay on the religions and customs of 
the Latin races past and present. To 
judge by the quotations of the reviewer, 
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he is certainly in the right. The Notes 
that have lately become a feature of the 
Buddhist are not altogether a success. 
The attempt at witticism is feeble, and 
the taste not always good. 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 


Vol. III, No. 11:—1r. Tribune Théo- 
sophique. 2. Lettres qui m’ont Aidé 
(Tr.)—Jasper Niemand. 3. Fraternité— 
Philadelphe. 4. L’Homme (Suite)—Dr. 
Pascal. 5. La Clefde la Théosophie (Tr.) 
—H.P.B. 6. Etudes de Diététique Théo- 
sophique—Le Docteur Bonnejoy. 7. 
Echos du Monde Théosophique. 

We are glad to see that the useful 
“Tribune Théosophique” now occupies 
fully half of the space of our excellent 
French contemporary. 
devoted to the removing of the errors in 
the question: “‘If suffering is an effect of 
Karma, is it legitimate to seek to avoid 
suffering, as for instance, the taking of 
aneesthetics for a surgical operation?” 
The answer of E. J. C. is very apposite. 
The justice or otherwise of being punished 
for faults we have forgotten is discussed, 


Five pages are 


and more than a dozen pages is devoted 
toit. This isall most useful. Dr. Pascal 
continues his excellent articles on Man 
—dealing in this number with the Kama 
Rtpa. 


THEOSOPHICAL SIFTINGS (London). 


Vol. V, No. 15:—1. Theosophical Con- 
ceptions of Compassion and Affection— 
C.M. 2. The Planetary Chain—G. R. S. 
Mead. 

1. A very readable paper treating of 
the ideal of Compassion taught by the 
Esoteric Philosophy. It isa pity that the 
concluding words are spoilt by careless 
editing. A quotation has been cut out 
and the remarks of the writer on them 
put into quotes, making what would 
otherwise have heen a powerful ending 
entirely unintelligible. 2. A reprint from 
an article that appeared in the 7heosophist 
some years ago. 

THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
(New York). 

No. 42. Questions CCX—CCXIV:— The 
meaning of the text that man was made 
in the image of God comes in for discus- 
The Editor presumes an intimate 


THE 


sion. 
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knowledge of the nature of Deity that 
puts reason and logic out of court. It 
is curious to compare his own position 
with the position of the Vedantin philo- 
sophers, whose discrimination between 
Atma and Non-Atma he elsewhere has 
ridiculed. ‘The proportion of time be- 
tween earth-life and devachanic inter- 
ludes is dealt with. Bacilli are descanted 
upon and the loose use of the term ‘‘soul’” 
discussed. 


THE VAHAN (London). 


Vol. II, No. 7:—Questions C1IV—CX :— 
This is a good number, though perhaps. 
a little dificult here and there. Why, in 
spite of repeated incarnation, are there 
so few perfected; what is the difference 
between mineral and vegetable life; how 
is self-consciousness to be distinguished 
from consciousness; what is meant by 
“scientific Theosophy”; are Theosophists 
Pantheists or Agnostics, or neither, or 
both; what are the respective positions of 
Trinitarians, Unitarians and Pantheists ? 
—such is the general trend of the ques- 
tions. Naturally a modicum of intelli- 
gence is required to appreciate both 
questions and answers, but most of the 
contributors have written in a straight- 
forward and simple manner. 


THE PRASNOTTARA (Madras). 


Vol. II, No. 24. Questions LXXII- 
LXXV:—Among Hindits, a dying person 
is always made to lie in direct contact 
with the ground—z.e., neither on a cot, 
nor on the upper story of a house—and 
in an open space. The head is always 
towards the north, and before the last 
breath has passed, the clothing is re- 
moved, the body washed, and placed 
upon the floor, just washed for the pur- 
pose. The rationale of this custom is 
discussed. The custom also prevails 
among the Parsis. Here are a couple of 
the suggested explanations. 

When a person dies, his body begins to decom- 
pose, and while this process is going on, it is evi- 
dent that the emanations issuing therefrom must 
be noxious and harmful. If under such a condi- 
tion, the body were placed on a cot, it would be 
impregnated with bad emanations, and if any 
healthy person were to use the cot, he would 
possibly be affected by them. 


(The washing) is intended to remove the old 
aura. The dying body is left to as pure a 
magnetisi as is possible at the time. 
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One contributor offers the following 
curious explanation. 


When the Jiva emerges from the body, it runs 
the risk of being drawn away into the world of 
the elementaries by contact with them. By con- 
tact with the ground, which is a conductor of 
animal energy, as of electricity, the Jiva principle 
remains earth-bound for the time. To protect it 
from the influence of elementaries, till the burn- 
ing ceremony, the dead body is further kept in 
contact with relatives and the orifices of the head 
closed with gold. When once a connection is set 
up with the elementaries, the subsequent cere- 
monies become of no avail. 


BRANCH WORK. 


Indian Section, Paper XXIV :—Loss of 
the Soul: A Paper read before the Cin- 
cinnati T. S., and, if we mistake not, by 
Dr. J. D. Buck, and published twelve 
months ago in the /a/h. It will doubt- 
less give rise to much interesting dis- 
cussion in the Lodges of the Indian 
Section. Many in the West 
would like to know what the Shastras 
say on the subject. 

American Section, Paper No. XXX:— 
Theosophy as a Religion—Read before 
the Aryan T. S., by Mrs. Ursula N. Ges- 
tefeld. In speaking of the exclusiveness 
of orthodox religions, the authoress says: 


readers 


Theosophy knows no heathen, but declares the 
Universal Brotherhood of man instead of a se- 
lected and approved constituency. 

It is a good paper but deals almost too 
exclusively with Christianity in treating 
of the religious concept. 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 

Vol. I, No. 1:—1. Origin and Founda- 
tion of ‘Theosophical Doctrines. 2. 
Planetary Chains—Rounds and Races. 
3. Letter to the Daily Chronicle (Tr.)\— 
Annie Besant. 4. Latest Experiments in 
Hypnotism. 5. The Cave of the Echoes 
(Tr.)--H. P. B. 6. Theosophical Move- 
ment. 


Estudios Teoséficos has reincarnated in 
a new and gorgeous ‘‘sthool body.” In 
fact, it is now externally the most striking 
of our Theosophical magazines. Larger 
in size than even Le Lotus Bleu, and 
printed in pica on good paper, it is a 
very handsome production, and reflects 
great credit on the pluck and devotion of 
our brothers of Madrid. We think it, 
however, unwise to print the title simply 
in Greek. SO®IA is on the cover, in 
the title, on the headlines. Greek char- 
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acters for a title, even on the cover, would 
make the average Philistine use ‘“‘swear- 
words’’—in England, at anv rate—what, 
then, if he cannot find out the name 
even though he turn over the pages? 
The cover represents a lake surrounded 
with temples and sphinxes, lit by the 
rays of the rising sun, and on the back 
of the cover is a very well-executed seal 
of the T. S., set like a diamond in a 
bouquet of lotuses. Both designs have 
been executed by one of our members, 
who is a painter of great talent. The 
subscription is 8 pesetas a year, and the 
new publishing offices: San Augustin, 16, 
2° izquierdo, Madrid. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 


Vol. I, No. 9:—1. Forward with Cour- 
age—Afra. 2. The Key to Theosophy 
(ie). Bees. i pitome of Theo- 
sophical Teachings (Tr.)—W. QO. Judge. 
4. The Seven Principles (Tr.) — Annie 
Besant. 5. Theosophy and Religion (Tr.) 
—G. R. S$. Mead. 6. Light on the Path 
(Tr.)—M. C. 7. Evolution and Rethcar- 
nation—Amo. 8. Death (Tr.)—Alexander 
Fullerton. 9. Glossary. 10. Activities. 


LOTUSBLUTHEN (Leipzig). 

No. 4 opens with an article on ‘‘Theo- 
sophy” in Franz Hartmann’s well-known 
style, in which the Bhagavad Gita, Eck- 
hart, Bohme, etc., are quoted as to God 
and the Soul. Next comes a translation 
of Subba Row’s lectures on the Bhagavad 
Gita, followed by Appendices on ‘The 
T. S. and its Objects,” and a “Short Ab- 
stract from the History of the T. S$.” 
Lists of the chief branches and publica- 
tions are given. This small 8vo of eighty- 
six pages is exceedingly attractive, and 
should do good, useful work. 


THE SPHINX (Serlin). 

Sphinx for January announces the 
formation of a Society for the carrying 
out of the objects of the magazine, the 
headquarters of which are at Steglitz, 
near Berlin. The programme is all that 
can be desired, but the government is 
autocratic, the President-Founder, Dr. 
Hiibbe-Schleiden, having sole power to 
nominate all other members of the ruling 
body, as well as to appoint his successor, 
whether during his own life or after his 
death. Dr. Karl du Prel writes on ‘‘Fern. 
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sehen,” Far-sight or Clairvoyance, and 
its relation to the dream-state, to pro- 
phetic seership, and to normal insight or 
intuition. In “Outlook in the Future,” 
Hellenbach quotes a prophecy of Nostra- 
damus to the effect that at the end of the 
nineteenth century will appear in Asia 
one of the Hermetic Brotherhood, who 
shall unite all men under his leadership. 
He gives it, however, another interpreta- 
tion than the obvious one. Karl Kiese- 
wetter continues the “Oracles of Zoro- 
aster,’ with commentaries, and Dr. 
Raphael von Koeber reviews the “Ideal 
Naturalism. and Philosophy” of recent 
men of science in Germany. 

THE NEW CALIFORNIAN (Zos 

Angeles, Calif., U.S.A.). 

Vol. II, No. 6:—1. Keynotes. 2. Venus 
Anadyomene — Mary Negreponte. 3. 
Planetary Men and Women (Tr.)—Camille 
Flammarion. 4. Urania—Louisa A. Off. 
5. Occultism (Reprint) — Annie Besant. 
6. The Wonderful Flower—Alice Davis 
Moody. 7. Sex—Dr. J. D. Buck. 8. My 
Occult World—Theo. G. E. Wolleb. 9. 
Fate—Judge W. A. Cheney. 10. Can the 
Perfect Man Suffer?—Philangi Dasa. It. 
A Scientific Analysis of the Units of 
Matter—Dr. W. H. Masser. 12. Cosmo- 
politan Correspondence. 13. Notes and 
Reviews. 

Dr. Buck’s paper is good, but we are 
yet far from the solution of this mystery. 
The paper of Philangi Dasa is by no 
means temperate or wise. On the whole, 
this number is not so good as usual in 
the matter, though the form retains its 
excellence. 


JOURNAL OF THE MAHA BODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 

Vol. I, Nos. VIII and [X:—There is an 
interesting series of notes in the first 
number, under the heading, ‘‘The Boar 
Flesh Incident,” which shows that the 
translation of the terms ‘‘Sukara Mad- 
dava,” which has given rise to the legend 
that Gautama died of eating ‘“‘boar’s 
flesh,’”’ is by no means to be relied upon. 
Both Bigandet and Rhys Davids are 
with the commentators in seeking an- 
other interpretation. In speaking of the 
“Buddhist Flag,’’ the Editor says: 


The six colours of the Buddhist Flag represent 
the six rays of the psychical aura described in the 
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Buddhist seriptures, as surrounding the body of 
the Lord Buddha when in a state of SamAdhi. 
The Pali terms are translated as, in- 
digo blue, golden yellow, crimson, white, 
scarlet, and a blending of the other hues. 
There is much else of interest, but our 
space forbids a more lengthy notice. 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Dublin). 

Vol. I, No. 4:—1. Theosophy in Plain 
Language. 2. The Perfect Way—K. B. 
Lawrence. 3. A Fragment—R. H. Kirk- 
patrick. 4. Pages from the Upanishads— 
C.J. 5. Jagrata, Svapna and Sushupti— 
F. 6. Reviews and Notes. 7. Our Work. 

4. The measures of Om, the a, #, and #2, 
are thus described in C. J.’s scholarly 
translation, the unfortunate misprint aguz 
for agzi being corrected. 

Waking life, as earthly fire, agni—corresponds 
to a, the first measure, from its acquisitiveness 
and from its arriving first. He, indeed, acquires 
all desires, and arrives first, who understands thus. 

Dream life, the astral, corresponds to wz, the 
second imeasure, from being upward and a uniter. 
He reaches upward, and is united, nor is born 
among those that know not the Eternal, who 
understands thus. 

Dreamless life, the intuitional, corresponds to 
m, the third measure, from its being a measurer 
and mediator. Heindeed measures all this world, 
and mediates, who understands thus. 

Corresponding to no measure indeed, and un- 
graspable, is the fourth step, in which the ex- 
panses have ceased, which is benign and second- 
less, and is as the Om. 

The self, self-led, enters the Self, when it under- 
stands thus. 

The fourth stage is symbolized by the 
point over the Om (39). 


THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
SCOTTISH LODGE (Edinburgh). 


Part V:—1. Lodge Notes. 2. Atomic 
Weights and their Periodic Laws. 3. 
The Occult Law of Septenaries. 


This is an exceedingly valuable number 
both from a scientific and occult stand- 
point. The so-called periodic law of 
Mendeléeff, which was really discovered 
by Newlands, and has been further ela- 
borated by Lothar Meyer, and others, is 
thoroughly discussed, and in a most able 
manner. The whole number is devoted 
to showing the importance of the sep- 
tenary classification in nature, and should 
be carefully read by students. Occultists 
do not claim a universality for the sep- 


tenary law, but they do insist on its zm- 
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portance, and not without very good evi- 
dence, when we read : 


Mendeléeff, a Russian chemist, found that if we 
write out on a long ribbon all the atoms in the 
order of their weight. and if the ribbon is cut at 
every seventh atom, the strips being then placed 
one below the other, and the combinations thus 
formed read downwards, he found that all those 
atoms, in a vertical line, are very like each other, 
or, in other words, have certain well marked char- 
acteristics in common. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL RAY 
(Boston, U.S.A.). 


Vol. I, No. 3:—This contains a reprint 
of G. R. S. Mead’s article, ‘‘Theosophy 
and Occultism,” from IUCIFER, October, 
1891. 

THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST 
(Seattle, Wash., U.S.A.). 

Vol. II, No. 1:—This number is devoted 
mostly to notes and news. The article 
“Comments on Christian Science,’ de- 
serves perusal. 


THE COMING DAY. 


We have been sent Vol. III, No. 1, ofthe 
Rey. J. Page Hopps’ diminutive monthly 
of twelve pages. We wish it and its 
broad-minded editor every success in 
widening the thought of the churches. 
It contains an interesting article on 
“Egyptian Symbology,” from the pen of 
our brother J. H. Mitchiner, F.R.A.S., 
which ends with the verdict on the weigh- 
ing of the heart of the Osirified: 


His heart has come out of the balance sound; 
no defect has been found in it. He is 
found to be straight in the great balance. 

Therefore, says Osiris: 


Thy father. . . . has bound thee with this good 
crown of justification, with that living frontlet : 
beloved of the Gods, thou livest for ever. 


(London: Williams and Norgate, price 
3d.) 


THE LIGHT OF THE EAST (Calcutta). 


Vol. I, No. 3:—1. The Vedas. 2. Psy- 
chic Experiments. 3. The Problem of 
the Infinite. 4. A Saint’s Prayer. 5. 
Buddha and Buddhism. 6. The Prashna 
Upanishad. 7. Bhagavad Gita—with 
Shankara-Bhashya. 

Vol. I, No. 4:—1. ShriKrishna. 2. The 
Absolute and the Relative. 3. Study of 
Bhagavad Gita. 4. Buddha and Buddh- 
ism. 5. The Ashtabakra Samhita. 6. 
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Philosophy of the Tantras. 7. Emerson 
and Theosophy. 8. Notesand Gleanings. 


We cordially recommend this magazine 
to those of our readers who are interested 
in Hindi philosophy and esotericism 
without any Western admixture. There 
is much to notice, but unfortunately our 
space is limited and we can only notice 
the selections from Mansel, entitled 
“The Problem of the Infinite.” Mansel 
and his Eastern critic are a pair of oppo- 
sites on some important fundamentals, as 
for instance: 

M.—To conceive the Deity as He is we must con- 


ceive him as First Cause, as Absolute, and as 
Infinite. 


C.—The Vedanta does not conceive the Deity as 
First Cause. The Absolute being beyond all rela- 
tions cannot stand as Cause to anything. 

M.—* What kind of an Absolute Being is that,’ 
says Hegel, “‘which does not contain in itself all 
that is actual, even evil included??? We may re- 
pudiate the conclusion with indignation, but the 
reason is unassailable. 

C.—This argument completely refutes the idea 
of the Christian God which is limited by a 
number of attributes. ‘The Brahma of the Vedanta 
philosophy being Nirguna [without qualities], is 
neither good nor bad. Just as the central point 
of the curve of a horse-shoe magnet is neither 
positive nor negative, but is indispensable for 
their existence, so is the Brahma of our philosophy. 

M.—The only conception which I can frame of 
substantive existence at all, as distinguished from 
the transient accidents which are merely modes of 
the being of something else, is derived from the 
immediate knowledge of my personal unity, 
amidst the various affections which form the suc- 
cessive modes of my consciousness. The Pan- 
theist tells me that this knowledge is a delusion. 

C.—The Pantheists of India never say so; on the 
contrary, they say that the “I” is common to all 
beings—the universal Ego is eternal. Mind is a 
delusion, but the substance of the Ego is not so. 


LA HAUTE SCIENCE (Paris). 

Vol. I, No. I: 1. Aux Lecteurs — La 
Direction. 2. Le Zohar—Un Kabbaliste 
de la Tradition Orthodoxe. 3. I/Upani- 
shad du Grand Aranyaka—A. Ferdinand 
Herold. 4. L/Antre des Nymphes de Por- 
phyre—Pierre Quillard. 5. La Télépathie 
et le Néo-spiritualisme—Bernard Lazare. 
6. Glanes—Divers. 


This is a decidedly interesting and use- 
ful publication. Its tendency is at once 
manifested by the sub-title of ‘Revue 
Documentaire de la Tradition Esotérique 
et du Symbolisme Religieux,” and starts 
out with a declaration of the “most ab- 
solute independence.” It is to be “the 
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organ of no group, of no sect, of no reli- 
gion but that of Truth.” The value of 
this number consists in the translations 
of ‘The Lesser Holy Assembly” from 
the Zohar, the Brihaddranyakopanishad, 
and Porphyry’s ‘“‘Homeric Cave of the 
Nymphs’’—all of which, strange to say, 
have never yet been done into French. 
The translators wisely confine themselves 
almost exclusively to the task of transla- 
tion, and avoid commentary and interpre- 
tation. The introductions to the first 
two translations contain nothing new, 
but are marked with moderation of 
view. If we mistake not, the pseudo- 
nym of the translator of the above- 
mentioned treatise of the Zohar is M. 


IONS ON 


LOUCIFER. 


Ad. Franck. We wish every success to 
the new review. Safe-guarded with its 
present modesty and ability, it cannot 
but prove a success. This work of trans- 
lations, and translations easily procurable, 
is of exceeding utility, and though the 
works translated in No. 1 are familiar to 
students who can read the originals or 
English or German versions, we look 
forward with pleasant expectation to the 
staff of La Haute Science unearthing in 
the near future works of greater ob- 
scurity, though not of less value. The 
subscription is 16 frances, and single num- 
bers are not procurable. The publishing 
house is Librairie de Art Indépendant, 
I1, rue de la Chaussée-d’Antin, Paris. 
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